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. TAXATION IN THE AMIRATE OF MECCA DURING 
THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


By RICHARD T. MORTEL 
King Saud University, Riyadh 


` The amirate of Mecca was established by sharifs of Hasanid ancestry in 
the middle of the fourth century A. H./tenth century A.D. The territory tradition- 
ally under its direct control included the boly city of Mecca and its immediate 
hinterland, the nearby hill town of Tà'if, and the Red Sea port of Jedda. In 
addition, the sharifs often exercised a.tenuous hold over certain tribal areas in 
the Sarat Mountains south of Ta’if, as well as the coastal plain south of Jedda, 
known as the Tihama.! 

The amirate was poor in resources. Industry was extremely limited, while 
agriculture was practised on a very small scale. As a consequence, Mecca was 
largely dependent on the regular import of basic foodstuffs, and especially 
cereal grains, from the Yemen, East Africa, and, principally, Egypt.” Trade, 
on the other hand, was the economic activity par excellence in the amirate,. 
being centred in Mecca and Jedda. 

During the Fatimid and Ayyübid eras, Jedda gradually developed into a 
commercial entrepót of signal importance on the maritime trade route linking 
the ports of the west coast of India with Egypt, and ultimately, the whole 
Mediterranean basin.) The volume of this trade increased dramatically during 
the eighth/fourteenth century, in the Mamlük period.^ 

Although the amirs of Mecca profited from the beneficence. of the rulers 
of the regional great powers in Iraq, the Yemen and Egypt, who, through 
outright cash payments, salaries, stripends and payments in kind, sought to 
secure the loyalty of the often querulous sharifs and maintain the safety and 
security of the pilgrim routes to the Hijaz, the primary source of income for 
the sharifs was the revenue derived from taxation. Although taxation in Mecca 
took a variety of forms, the most important one was the levy.on merchandise 
arriving in Mecca and Jedda from the Yemen and India, as the ninth/fifteenth- 
century Mamlük chancery official al-Qalqashandi so clearly.states.* 

The taxes on merchants' inventories levied by the amir of Mecca were but 
one example of-a number of taxes subsumed under the general rubric maks 
(pl. mukiis), a word specifically ке to denote а tax for which no sanction 


! For the Tou graphical extent of the amirate of Mecca б the medieval period, cf. Shihab 

al-Din Abii 'I-'Abbàás Ahmad b. ‘Afi al ashandi, Subh ‘sha fi sina at. al-insha (Cairo, 

1910-20), 1v, 255-60; Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Idrisi, Nuzhat- MT Si ikhtirág al-afaq 

avait 1965-77), n 138—9; al-Istakhri, Kitab al-Masalik wa'l-mamalik, 2nd. ed. (Leiden, 1967), 

(Bere an шдай ‘Abd Allah b. attiita, Tuhfat al-nuzzdr fi gharü'ib ae wa ‘aja’tb al-asfar 
t 


? cf. my article, ‘ Mas&dir al-tamwin al-ghidha’l li-imārat Makka, 358/969—92 MEA , Mayalar 
Kulliyyat al-Adab—Jami‘at a al Su'üd, xn, no. 1, 1985, 193—219; idem, ‘Prices in Mecca 
during the Mamlük Period’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, xxxu, 1989, 
288-93; Hassan Mohammed Br -Hawary and Gaston Wiet, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum 
Arabicarum, part 4, Arabie, Inscriptions et Monuments de la Mecque: Haram et Ka'ba, 1, fasc. 
(Cairo, 1985), 171-81. 

3 The development of commerce in the amurate of Mecca has been discussed in my monograph, 
"Pe - Alwdl алууу wa Tigtisádiyya, bi-Makka fi'l-‘asr al-Mamlilki (Riyadh, 1985), 173-93, idem, 
* Prices", 

^'The reasons for this increase are considered in Wilhelm von Heyd, i а du commerce du 
Levant au MA 2nd. ed (Сер, zig, 1922), бы 443—5; Ahmed Di te sous le e règne 
pira , 1961), 95—200: Gargin, Un centre d Haut-Égypte 

tis (Cairo, 1976), 420—5; Na'T а Zaki Fahmi, Turug al-tyGra al-dawliyya wa tä- 
А Nn. -sharg wa'l- harb fi awakhir al-‘usitr al-wusta (Cairo, 1973), 125—6, 133, 137-9. 
5 al-Qalqashandi, Si h, ту, 276. 
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exists in Islamic law. Because of the extra-legal character, of these levies, their 
abolition came to be looked upon as an act of particular religious merit by 
Muslim rulers. 

In the amirate of Mecca, at least three other varieties of mukiis—other 
than the customs duties—can be found. Muslims coming to Mecca to perform 
the pilgrimage were required to pay a special tax; duties were collected on 
foodstuffs sold in the markets of Mecca; and tribesmen owing loyalty to the 
sharif of Mecca were—during certain periods—required to make cash pay- 
ments to him as a mark of their allegiance. Taken in toto, the revenue from 
these taxes came to constitute the major proportion of the income of the amir. 
This development can be traced back to the early years of the Meccan sharifate 
during the Fatimid era, and culminated during the Mamlük period. In addition 
to tracing the nature, importance and development of taxation in the amirate 
of Mecca during the medieval period, I will attempt to show that the increasing 
revenue accruing to the sharifs from their taxation policies was one of the 
factors which precipitated direct Mamlük intervention in the Hijaz during the 
first half of the ninth/fifteenth century, when the amirate of Mecca was trans- 
formed into a Mamlük dependency. 

Despite the scant information available to us, it seems probable that some, 
if not all, of the varieties of mukiis mentioned above, made their appearance 
in the Hijaz soon after the foundation of the amirate of Mecca by the Sharif 
Ja‘far b. Muhammad in c. 357/968. Precedents for the exaction of at least one 
tax can be found in the history of the few decades prior to that event. Thus, 
al-Sült, a contemporary author, informs us that the Iraqi pilgrimage caravan 
was permitted to pass through territory under the control of the Qaramita of 
Bahrayn in Eastern Arabia in 327/939 only after payment of protection money 
fixed at five dinars per baggage camel, three dinars per camel bearing a litter 
(mahmil), and one dinar per donkey. This is said to be the first occasion on 
which a maks was demanded from pilgrims to Mecca.? 

The geographer al-Muqaddasi, describing the amirate of Mecca during the 
first two decades of its existence, notes that customs duties (termed mukiis) 
were already being levied— presumably on behalf of the amir of Mecca—in 
Jedda on trade goods, including comestibles. À tax, in cash or kind, was levied 
on imports of wheat at the rate of a half dinar per load plus one measure 
taken from each of the two sacks borne by every pack animal. In addition, 
three dinars were levied on each basket of cloth from Shatwü, two dinars on 
each basket of Daybaq cloth, and two dinars on each load of wool.® 

In 442/1050, the Persian traveller Nàsir-i Khusrü arrived in Mecca for the 
pilgrimage; he noted that Jedda was under the direct control of the sharifs of 
Mecca, and that taxes were collected there from pilgrims coming from Egypt. 


6 For a discussion of the meaning and development of the term muküs during the Машак 
period, cf. al-Qalqashandi, Subh, ш, 459, 464—7; Tagi'l-Din Ahmad b. “АШ al-Maqrizi, Kitab 
al-Sulük li- masifa duwal al- "muli ( (Cairo, 1956-73), 1, 267, n. 4; idem, al-Mawà'iz wa'l-r'tibür 
b al-khitat wa’l-athar (Cairo, 1270 А.Н.), І, 103—7; п, 121; El- "Hawary and Wiet, Matériaux, 
161, 171ff.; Muhammad Labib al- Batanüni, al-Rihla al-Hyaz be ya (Cairo, 1329 A n), 1, 69—70; 
Muhammad Qandil STE al-Ta'rif. bi-mustalahat Sub, ‘sha (Cairo, 1983), 325; Hilmi 

Muhammad ih wa anzimatuhu fi'l‘ahd al-Mamlükt (Alexandria, n.d.), 
286—94; Ibrahim VAT perkhan al? al-Nuzum al-igta‘iyya fi'l-sharq al-awsat fi'l-‘usiir al-wusta (Сало, 
oe 505- 9; ‘Abd al-Mun'im Мад, Nuzum dawlat salatin al-Mamalik wa rustimuhum fi T Misr, 

ed. (Cairo, 1979), 1, 72-4, art. ‘Maks’, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd. ed. 

and, Abt Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya al-Suli, Akhbar al-Radi wa'l- - Muttagi bi-Alláh (Cairo, 1935), 
136; Jamal al-Din Abii "I-Mabüsin Yüsuf b. Taghri Birdi, al-Nujūm al-zühira ft muluk Misr wa'l- 

ыа (Cairo, 2-1972), ш, e Canon W Wiet, ‘Un decret oa аи ouk Malik Achraf 

“ba. ‚ in Mélanges n (Paris, 1957), m, 

nml D Ahmad а гош ан prin al-tagüsim fi ma‘rifat al-agálim, 2nd. ed. 
бейи ТП 104—5. 
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Although this is the earliest available indication known to us of the collection 
of a maks from Muslim pilgrims after the establishment of the Meccan sharif- 
ate, Nasir-i Khusrü speaks of it as already being a well-established practice. 
He himself was exempted from paying the duty, and the governor of Jedda 
wrote to the amir of Mecca explaining that it was not proper to demand the 
payment of such a tax from a learned man.? 

The practice of exacting payments from pilgrims continued after the fall 
of thé Ja‘farid line of the Hasanid sharifs and the succession of the collateral 
branch of the Hawashim in 454/1062. Qasim b. Muhammad, Sharif of Mecca 
from 487/1094 to 518/1124—25 levied taxes on pilgrims arriving in his territor- 
ies.1° His son and successor, Fulayta, repealed the mukis collected from the 
inhabitants of Mecca, probably a tax on foodstuffs." It is unclear whether the 
duty on pilgrims was also annulled at the same time. 

The geographer al-Idrist (d. 556/1160) furnishes us with valuable informa- 
tion regarding taxation in the amirate of Mecca during his lifetime. So import- 
ant was the tax levied on pilgrims to Mecca that the process of its collection 
came to be initiated outside Arabia. Pilgrims from Egypt and North Africa 
were assessed in the Egyptian Red Sea port of ‘Aydhab. Only those persons 
who were able to produce the required fee—eight gold dinars—were allowed 
to continue their journey across the Red Sea to Jedda, where the agents of the 
Hashimid amir of Mecca collected the duties for their master. Despite these 
precautions, some pilgrims managed to cross the Red Sea from ‘Aydhab 
without having given proof of their ability to pay the maks in Jedda. Severe 
punishments were meted out to such individuals as well as to the captains of 
the vessels who dared to transport them, in flagrant contravention of the orders 
of the amir of Mecca. Al-Idrisi further elaborates that the pilgrim tax was the 
most important source of revenue for the amir of Mecca, ‘as his sources of 
income are limited, and his revenues do not cover his needs and the salaries 
of his supporters’. c 

Elsewhere, al-Idrisi notes that the collection of customs duties from mer- 
chants in the port of Jedda was among the most importaní responsibilities of 
the agent of the amir of Mecca there.!? Because many of the cargo vessels 
plying the Red Sea used to stop at the port of al-Sirrayn, south of Jedda on 
the Tihama coast, the amir of Mecca was careful to bring it under his control. 
During al-Idrisi's time, one-half of the duties collected from vessels arriving 
at al-Sirrayn was despatched to the amir of Mecca, while the local ruler 
retained the other half for himself.“ 

In 556/1160—61, the Fatimid vizier Tala'i* b. Ruzzik convinced the sharif of 
Mecca to accept a payment of approximately 15,000 dinars in lieu of the duties 
customarily levied on Egyptian pilgrims, but for a period of one year only. 

Such measures were only temporary palliatives; the evidence shows that 
the rulers of Mecca became increasingly more demanding in their taxation 
policies towards the end of the Fátimid period, a time when traditional Egyptian 
largesse towards the Hijaz was sharply curtailed. The sharifs' dependence on 
revenues derived from taxation increased proportionally. In order to counteract 


° Abii Mu*in al-Din Nasir Khusrü al-Qabadiyant al-Marwazi, Safar-nàma: rthlat Nasir Khusrit 
al-Qabadiyaini, Arabic t EROS Ahmad Khalid al-Badali (Riyadh, 1983), 135—6. 

10 Tagi al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Füsi, al-‘Igd al-thamin fi tdrikh al-Balad al-Amin 
(Caio, 13 1 Xd уп, 33—34, 

Din Ali b Muhammad b. al-Athir, al-Kamil fi'l-tarikh (Beirut, 1965—66), x, 617 

1 al- а Nuzha, п, 135 

33 ibid., п, 139. 

1^ tbid., п, 138. 

15 Najm al-Din Abū Muhammad *Umára al-Yamani, al-Nukat al-'asriyya fi akhbür al-wuzará' 
bE Missive (Challon, 1897), 53. 
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this trend, Tashtakin al-Mustanjadi, the commander of the Iraqi pilgrimage 
caravan in 571/1176, made his appointment of Da’ iid b. ‘Isa as amir of Mecca 
contingent on the abrogation of all the mukits levied by the sharifs.!$ 

If the mukiis were indeed abrogated in 571/1176, some if not all of them 
must have been restored immediately after the departure from Mecca of the 
Iraqi official. The evidence for this lies in Saladin’s annulment of the tax levied 
on pilgrims travelling to Mecca from Egypt, which occurred in 572/1176-77. 

Saladin's initiative was praised by the Moroccan traveller Ibn Jubayr, who 
passed through *Aydháb en route to the holy cities of the Hijaz in 579/1183.!7 
He remarked that the tax in question amounted to 7.5 Egyptian dinars per 
head. As a form of compensation for the income he stood to lose, Saladin 
granted the amir of Mecca an annual stipend in cash and kind, equivalent to 
2,000 dinars and 2,000 irdabbs of wheat, in addition to the revenues of certain 
lands in Upper Egypt and the Yemen. In certain years, the stipend was 
delayed; such was the case in 579/1183, when Ibn Jubayr arrived in Jedda. 
Mukaththir b. ‘Isé, the amir of Mecca, refused to permit the pilgrims to 
proceed to Mecca until they had sworn to pay the equivalent of the former 
pilgrim tax, in case the stipend did not reach Jedda in time, for which he was 
severely castigated by Ibn Jubayr, who accused the sharif of acting as if Mecca 
were his personal fief.? 

Al-Qalqashandi has preserved the text of a letter sent to the amir of Mecca 
by Saladin, in response to a letter from the sharif, in which he acknowledged 
the receipt of a shipment of grain sent from Egypt, part of the annual com- 
pensation for the abrogated taxes. In his letter, Saladin promised to double 
the annual shipment of grain to Mecca if the amir of Mecca would annul all 
the varieties of muküs levied in the amirate of Mecca.” 

Saladin is reported to have taken the initiative of abolishing the pilgrim 
tax and providing the amir of Mecca with a fixed and dependendable income 
upon the recommendation of one of the ‘ulama’ of Aleppo, a shaykh ‘Alwan. 
When the shaykh reached Jedda on his way to Mecca for the pilgrimage, he 
was met by one of the amir of Mecca's subordinates, who demanded the 
payment of the customary tax. Shaykh ‘Alwan refused to comply, but, since 
he was a respected man of learning, he was granted an audience with the Sharif 
Mukaththir, who proceeded to justify his taxation of pilgrims, on the grounds 
that he was otherwise unable to meet the expenses of his government, due to 
the lack of a viable alternative source of income. This message was duly passed 
on to Saladin by shaykh ‘Alwan, whereupon the sultan decided to abolish the 
maks in question, and to ensure that it would not be introduced once again, 
by providing a reliable source of income for the amir of Mecca and his 
successors.?! 


ME “Тай, ту, 355—6; idem., Shifa’ al-gharam bi-akhbar al-Balad al-Haram (Cairo, 1956), 


17 Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Jubayr, Tadhkira bi'l-akhbür “ап ittifaqüt al-asfar (Cairo, 1968), 55. 

18 ibid., 69. One irdabb 18 avaieni to 90 litres; cf. Richard T. Mortel, ‘ Weights and measures 
in Mecca during the Late Ayyübid and Mamlük periods’, in R. B. Serjeant and К. L. Bidwell (ed), 
Arabian Studies (University of Cambridge Oriental Publications, 42, Cambridge, 1990), 178. 
Al-Magrizi (Sulük, 1, 264) gives the compensation as 2000 dinars and 1000 irdabbs of wheat plus 
the revenues from lands in Egypt and the Yemen. Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, Yüsuf b Quzáoghlü, Mir’at 
al-zaman fi tárikh al-a‘yan (Hyderabad, 1952), уш, 338, maintains that it amounted to 8000 irdabbs 
of wheat alone, and he 1s supported by Abt Shama al-Muqaddasi, Shihab al-Din Abū Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Rahman b Ismail, Kitab al-Rawdatayn ft akhbar al-dawlatayn (Cairo, 1287-88 А.Н.), п, 
3—4; and Ibn Taghri Bardi, Nujüm, vi, 78. Ibn al-Mujáwir, Jamal al-Din Abt ’l-Fath Yüsuf b 
Ya'güb gives a figure of 4—6000 irdabbs of wheat in Türikh al-mustabsir (Leiden, 1951), 1, 42. 

Ibn Jubayr, Tadhkira, 69. 

2 пошкыра Subh vu, 109-10. 

21 “Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad al-Ansári al-Jaziri, al-Durar al-fard'id al-munazzama fi akhbür 
alhaj wa tarīą Makka al-Mu‘azzama (Riyadh, 1983), m, 816-17; Ahmad b. Zayni Dahlün, 
at al-kalam ft bayan umarā” al-Bayt al-Harüm (Cairo, 1304 A н.), 21. 
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In 597/1200—1201, the line ‘оѓ sharifs known as the Hawashim was over- 
thrown by Qatada b. Idris, himself a Hasanid sharif belonging to a parallel 
branch of the family. During the first decade of his 20-year reign, Qatada 
appears to have refrained from the imposition of taxes not specifically sanc- 
tioned by Islamic law. This situation abruptly changed soon after an unsuccess- 
ful assassination attempt on Qatada in 608/1212. Soon thereafter, Qatáda 
restored the mukiis levied in Mecca to the levels where they had been during 
the reigns of his predecessors, and even increased a number of them, a policy 
which engendered widespread popular discontent in Mecca.” On the other 
hand, Qatada probably did not revive the pilgrim tax abolished by Saladin, 
although his contemporary Ibn al-Mujawir claims that he contemplated doing 
so shortly before his death.” 

Al-Malik al-Mansür Nir al-Din ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. Rasül, the founder of 
the Rasülid dynasty of the Yemen (626/1229—858/1454) succeeded in wresting 
control of the amirate of Mecca from the Ayyübids of Egypt in 629/1232. The 
Rasülid conquest of Mecca proved to be short-lived, and effective control of 
the amirate alternated between the Rasülids and the Ayyübids for the following 
two decades.?^ In 639/1242, when al-Malik al-Mansür himself reimposed 
Rasülid hegemony over Mecca, he took the initiative of annulling all the mukiis 
exacted'by the Hasanid sharifs, a measure probably designed to gain the 
support of the inhabitants of the amirate. So as to symbolize the permanence 
of his gesture, al-Malik al-Mansür ordered the text of the decree to be carved 
on a stone tablet which was then affixed to the Ka‘ba itself. 5 — 

In spite of this precaution, the taxes in question were soon reimposed by 
al-Malik al-Mansür's own deputy, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Musayyib, in 
646/1249; in-order to forestall any possible protest over the legality of his 
action, [bn al-Musayyib removed the stone tablet bearing the text of al-Malik 
al-Mansür's decree from the Ka‘ba.* 

The Rasülid bid for supremacy in the Hijaz was soon thereafter vigorously 
contested by the Mamiik Sultan of Egypt, Baybars al-Bunduqdari. In 
667/1268—69, an opportunity arose for Baybars to establish a Mamliik foothold 
in Mecca. At the time, the amirate was being ruled jointly by the Sharif 
Muhammad Abii Numayy and his uncle Idris. The former, aware no doubt 
of Baybars’s designs on the Hijaz, and aspiring to gain control of the amirate 
for himself, drove Idris out of Mecca and wrote to the sultan in Cairo justifying 
his action by claiming that his uncle had intended to deliver Mecca over to 
the Rasiilids of the Yemen. Baybars, in return for Abii Numayy’s acknowledge- 
ment of Mamlük influence in Mecca manifested in the recitation of Baybars’s 
name and titles during Friday prayers in the Great Mosque, granted him an 
annual stipend of 20,000 dirhams, the sole condition being that the sharif 
abolish all the mukiis in Mecca.?’ 

Although Abii Numayy may have been gratified by his inclusion in the 
Mamlük payroll, it is doubtful whether he took any immediate action to repeal 


22 Tbn al-Athir, Kamil, хп, 401; al-Fast, * qd, уп, 53-54; al-Maqrizi, Sulük, 1, 175; ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Husayn al-"Isami, Simt al-nujüm al-‘awali fT anba’ al-awa' wa'I-tawalr (Cairo, n.d.), 


?^'The struggle between the А ds of Egypt and the Rasülids of the Yemen for control of 
Mecca has been discussed in detail in G. R. Smith, The Ayyubids and early Rasulids in the Yemen 
(pondon, J Mortel, Ahwal, 46-50; Gargin, Qüs, 133—6; El-Hawary and Wiet, Matériaux, 

55 Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Найт al-Yami, al-Simt al-ghali al-thaman ft akhbàr al-multik 
min al-Ghuzz bi'l- Yaman (London, 1974), 220-1; ‘Ali b al-Hasan al-Khazraji, al-‘Ugid al-lwlu'iyya 
ff tarikh al-dawla al-Rasilllyya (Cairo, 1911—14), 1, 68-9; al-Fasi, 'Jgd, vi, 346-7. 

26 al-Yami, Sent, 234—5; al-Khazraji, ‘Ugiid, 1, 77—8; al-Füsi, “Таа, 1, 386—7. 

Y al-Fasi, 44, 1, 459; al-Magqrizi, Sulük, 1, 579. 
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the most profitable of the muküs levied in Mecca, namely, the pilgrim tax. 
Later in the same year, 667/1269, Baybars arrived in Mecca to perform the 
pilgrimage. At the very beginning of his sojourn there, the sultan extracted an 
oath from Abü Numayy in which he promised not to levy any duties on 
pilgrims or merchants travelling to Mecca via the Egyptian and Syrian pilgrim 
roads, viz. from territories under Mamluk control. The oath was intended to 
be binding not only on Abü Numayy himself, but on all his successors as well, 
‘until the day of judgement’. 

Because of the high rates of taxation imposed on them by the amir of 
Mecca, the flow of pilgrims from Syria and Egypt had declined considerably 
during the period prior to Baybars's visit.?? Abii Numayy levied a tax of 50 
dirhams on each camel arriving in Mecca with the Egyptian pilgrimage caravan, 
versus only 30 dirhams on the same basis for the Yemeni pilgrimage caravan. 
In spite of his oath, al-Maqrizi maintains that Abū Numayy did not abolish 
the pilgrim tax, although he did reduce the sum demanded of Egyptian pilgrims 
from 50 to 30 dirhams per camel.” 

Later, after the death of Baybars, Abu Numayy restored the various mukiis 
previously levied in the amirate of Mecca, a move which prompted the Mamluk 
Sultan Qalà'ün to despatch a contingent of 300 mamluk horsemen along with 
the commander of the Egyptian pilgrimage caravan in 683/1284, ‘Alam al-Din 
Sanjar al-Báshqurdi.? Through a show of military force, Qala'ün sought to 
persuade Abü Numayy to repeal the objectionable imposts, although there is 
no evidence to show that this objective was indeed achieved. 

On the contrary, the muküs continued to play a predominant role in the 
finances of the amirate of Mecca. The North African pilgrim, al-Tujibi, who 
arrived in Jedda on his way to Mecca in 696/1397, has left us a valuable 
account of the extra-legal taxes being exacted there on behalf of the amir of 
Mecca, Abii Numayy. Each pilgrim was forced to surrender one-fourth of any 
cereal grains in his possession to the agent of the Grand Sharif. In addition, 
an unspecified impost was levied on any trade goods he may have brought 
with him to sell in the Hijaz. Finally, another duty was paid whenever a pilgrim 
rented a camel to carry him onward to Mecca. Remarkably, al-Tujibi adopted 
a supportive attitude towards the taxation policy of the sharifs.?! 

After the death of Abii Numayy in 701/1301, Mamliik intervention in the 
internal affairs of the amirate of Mecca began to increase markedly in response 
to the progressive degeneration in the sharifian government due to the appear- 
ance of rival factions fighting to gain control of the amirate.?? At times, rival 
sharifs sought to gain the approbation and support of the Mamlik administra- 
tion in Cairo by a selective annulment of mukiis. Thus, when the commander 
of the Egyptian pilgrimage caravan, Baybars al-Jashnakir, deposed the 
co-amirs of Mecca, ‘Utayfa and Abii ’l-Ghayth, the sons of Abū Numayy, 
and replaced them by their brothers Humayda and Rumaytha, in an attempt 
to restore a degree of internal stability to Meccan politics, the two new co-amirs 
immediately proceeded to repeal a number of taxes.?? 


38 g]- Ма “Umar b. Fahd, /thàf al-ward bi-akhbar Umm al-Qwu à (Jedda, n.d.), ш, 96; al-Jaziri, 
Durar, 1, 60 
29 al- Men Sulük, 1, 724 
se Jaziri, Durar, 1, 608. 
-Qàsim b. Yüsuf al-Sabti al- Tujibi, Mustafad al-rihla wa'l-ightrrab (Tunis, 1975), 219-20 
"ТҮ political history of Mecca aring tae eighth/fourteenth century, iacluding the gradual 
internal destabilization of the amirate and the increasing Mamlük intervention has been discussed 
in Mortel, Ahwál, 65—118, idem, ' Zaydi Shi'ism and the Hasanid Sharifs of Mecca’, International 
Journal of Middle East Studies, xix, 1987, 462-8; Gargin, Qüs, 203—4; El- -Hawary and Wiet, 
Matériaux, 142-3, 144—6, 149. 
33 al-Fasi, Shifa’, п, 243; idem, "Igd, 1v, 234, 405, 406. 
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As Mamlük involvement in Meccan political life increased, so did the 
sultans' efforts aimed at suppressing the extra-legal impositions of the Meccan 
amirs. Such attempts were often accompanied by compensation of a more or 
less permanent nature. During his second pilgrimage to Mecca in the year 
719/1320, Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalá'ün abolished all the 
muküs levied in both Mecca and Madina.?^ In order to provide the sharifs of 
the two holy cities with a viable alternative source of income, the sultan 
awarded them revenues from lands in Egypt and Syria, to be disbursed 
annually.’ 

The sharifs of Mecca frequently obstinately defied the sultans' edicts and 
reimposed some or all of the muküs. Only two years after al-Nàsir Muhammad's 
abrogation of these taxes, they had reappeared in Mecca. After the sultan's 
wife, Tughay, returned to Cairo from her pilgrimage to Mecca, she exerted 
her influence on her husband to persuade him to take further action vis-à-vis 
the mukiis. Consequently, in 722/1322, al-Nasir Muhammad annulled the tax 
on foodstuffs in Mecca, while presumably permitting the other mukis to 
continue. In return, he granted the amir of Mecca, "Utayfa b. Abi Numa ауу, 
two-thirds of the revenue from the town of Damamayn in Upper Egypt.?? It 
is unclear if the sharif continued to collect the revenues awarded to him by 
the same sultan in 719/1320. 

During the second half of the eighth/fourteenth century, the role of the 
taxes levied on merchandise passing through the port of Jedda gradually grew 
in importance, along with the volume of trade passing through the port. The 
rise in the commercial importance of Jedda beginning in this period can be 
attributed to two main factors—the decline of the Egyptian Red Sea port of 
*Aydhàb, and the decline of the overland route via Iraq and Iran following 
the collapse of the Ilkhanate.?? 

In 750/1349, the Sharif “Алап b. Rumaytha was involved in a power 
struggle in Mecca with his brother Thaqaba. Eventually, ‘Ajlan won the 
support.of the Mamlük Sultanate and became sole amir of Mecca, while 
Thaqaba began to raid Jedda, so as to interfere with the flow of revenue from 
the customs duties to Mecca. For a short time, Thaqaba actually won control 
of Jedda,.and proceeded to exact heavy customs duties from the Yemeni 
merchants. These duties took the form of cash payments, in addition to a 
percentage of the merchandise carried in the merchants' vessels, which included 
cloth, silk and slaves.?? 

The situation within the amirate of Mecca continued to deteriorate until 
the commander of the Egyptian pilgrimage caravan, Taybughà al-Majdi, 
appointed ‘Ajlan and Thaqaba as co-amirs in 752/1352. Needless to say, this 
arrangement entailed a division of the revenues levied in Jedda between the 
two brothers. In the following year, however, the Sharif ‘Ajlan confiscated 
all the customs revenues in Jedda and refused to hand over the required 


34 The amirate of Madina was ruled by sharifs of Husaynid ancestry, and was founded in the 
middle of the fo th. century; cf. Richard T. Mortel, * The or1 and early history of the 
Husaynid amirate of Madina to the end of the Ayyübid period', Studia Islamıca, LXXIV, 1991, 
ж ae Низауша amirate of Madina during the Mamlük Period’, Studia Islamica 

orthcoming 
35 al-Fasi, “да, vi, 97; al-M аана, бинй, п, 197; Ibn Taghri Вігаї, Ми/йт, 1x, 

56 al-Fasi, Jgd, vi, 97. Tbn Hajar al-‘Asgalini maintains that опу е tax leet. on the sale of 
wheat was repealed; cf. Inba’ al-ghumr bi-anba' al-‘umr (Cairo, 1969—72), n, 322. Two Mamlük 
fiscal handbooks from the nin th century mention Damàmayn as a wagf (for unspecified 

purposes) on Mecca and Madina; cf. Ibráhim b. Muhammad b. Duqmaq, ai-Intlsar li-wasttat 244 
al-amsar (Cairo, 1893), п, 31; Sharaf al-Din Yahya b. alJi'ün, al-Tuhfa al-sanyya bi-asma’ 
al-bilad al- ee (Cairo, 1898), 193. 

37 cf. Mortel, ‘Prices’, 294-8, and the sources cited in n. 67 

38 а. Мо *Igd, m, 396; vi, 62. 
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share to his brother, а situation which led to further destabilization in the 
Hijaz. 

Political and economic conditions in the amirate of Mecca continued to 
deteriorate during the next few years. As a result of a dispute between ‘Ajlan, 
the amir of Mecca, and the Rasilid sultan of the Yemen, al-Malik al-Mujahid 
“АП, the latter forbade Yemeni merchants from travelling to Jedda and Mecca 
in 753/1352, intending thereby to cripple the Sharif “Алап. The effects of the 
Yemeni embargo were soon felt in Mecca, and 'Ajlàn, in a desperate attempt 
to raise badly needed revenue, levied a tax of two to four dirhams on every 
date palm in Wadi Marr, in the vicinity of Mecca, in 755/1354—55.*9 

At various times during the eighth/fourteenth century, the Mamlük author- 
ities in Egypt took measures to repeal the taxes levied on foodstuffs in Mecca. 
The repetition of such edicts provides clear evidence of Mamlük inability to 
enforce their will effectively. Thus, although al-Nasir Muhammad repealed the 
tax on foodstuffs in Mecca in 722/1322, as has already been seen, and provided 
the sharifs with an alternative source of revenue, in 760/1359, the mamluk 
amir Jaraktamur al-Mardini, the commander of the Egyptian pilgrimage 
caravan, is said to have once again abolished the taxation of foodstuffs in 
Месса,“ 

This measure was also destined to fail, as is eloquently demonstrated by 
the decree of Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha‘ban, dated 766/1365, repealing 
a variety of mukiis. In order to ensure a degree of permanence for his decree, 
the sultan had three copies of it carved on columns in the Great Mosque at 
Mecca, but even this was insufficient to prevent the eventual reinstitution of 
the abrogated taxes, as the sharifs of Mecca would simply cover up the 
inconvenient texts with a coating of plaster, thus rendering them illegible.” 

Sultan al-Ashraf Sha'bàn's decree proclaimed the immediate annulment of 
all the taxes levied in Mecca on food and drink, whether of local provenance 
or imported from outside the amirate. For clarity's sake, and so as to add 
further emphasis, the text of the decree goes on to list a number of items which 
would henceforward become duty-free, including wheat, several varieties of 
millet, sorghum, chickpeas, rice, lentils, barley, flour, fruits, dates, grapes, 
watermelons, vegetables, honey, prepared foods and salt, as well as the meat 
of camels, sheep and cows. 

The inclusion of a list of specific items clearly implies that taxes had until 
then been levied on them in the markets of Mecca. The Meccan historian 
al-Fasi has provided us with detailed information regarding the rate of taxation. 
Two Meccan mudds** were taken from each camel-load* of cereal grains 
arriving in Mecca via Jedda, and 1.25 mudds from each camel-load coming 
from Ta’if. In addition, a duty of three or eight Mas‘tidi dinars was exacted 
from each camel-load of dates arriving at Mecca, depending on their quality. 


39 al-Maqrizi, Sulik, п, 887. 

4 al-Fast, “144, VI, 64—5, s “Umar b. Fahd, Ithaf, m, 262—3. 

^! al-Fasi, да, n, p. 142; Jamal al-Din Abū 'I-Mahásin Yüsuf b. Taghri Birdi, al-Manhal 
al- Sarwa muriani oa aal waft, MS Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, no 1113 tarikh, rr, f. 212a. 

This decree has been the subject of a thorough study by Gaston Wiet, cf. ‘Decret’. More 

recently, cf El-Hawary and Wiet, Matériaux, 155—89. Ibn Taghri Birdi ascribes the abolition of 
these muküs to the amir Yalbugh& and dates it to 767/1365—6. This assertion is patently erroneous, 
in light of extant dated inscriptions containing the text of the edict in question; cf. Nuzäm, хі, 34. 
The decree is also mentioned in al-Maqrizi, Su/ük, m, 98; “Umar b. Fahd, Ithaf, m, 303-4, Darrag, 
Barsbay, 22A. 

43 а "Batanüni, Rihia, 97. 

4 El-Hawary and Wiet, ‘Matériaux, 155. 

45 The Meccan mudd is equivalent to $ of the Meccan ghirara, ш, 2.3—2.8 litres, depending on 
the хае chosen for the VOIE of the ghirara, cf. Mortel, ' Wei *, 180 

*6'The measure intended 1s the imi, approximately 244 kg: Mortel, ‘Weights’, 182. 
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Later, one Mas'üdi dinar was added to the price of every basket of dates sold 
in the marketplace. Six Mas‘tidis were levied on every sheep sold in Месса.“ 

-. The tax demanded of pilgrims upon their arrival in the port of Jedda was 
also abolished, as were similar levies on pilgrims travelling by the land route 
to Mecca. Several sorts of mukiis were, however, not affected by this decree, 
such as the tax on the sale of horses, or the customs duties levied on Iraqi 
merchants and Karimi merchants of the Yemen.*? 

So as to compensate the sharifs for the revenue lost to them due to the 
promulgation of this edict, an annual grant of 160,000 dirhams to the amir of 
Mecca from the Mamlük treasury was ordained. 

‘The final section of al-Ashraf Sha‘bin’s decree consists of strict admoni- 
tions, both to the reigning amir of Mecca, 'Ajlàn b. Rumaytha, and to his 
Successors, not to attempt to contravene the decree in any way, as well as 
strongly worded curses and maledictions upon whoever might possess the 
audacity to tamper with its provisions. ^? 

‘Ajlan b. Rumaytha swore a solemn oath in which he promised to abide 
by all the provisions of the sultan’s edict; copies of this oath were preserved 
in Mecca and Madina, and also in the citadel at Cairo. For his part, the sultan 
issued a document awarding the sharif the stipulated financial compensation, 
which continued to be disbursed regularly at least until the time of al-Fas1, 
more than 60 years later.?! 

In 774/1372—73, the Sharif ‘Ajlan transferred the reins of power in Mecca 
to his‘son Ahmad. One of the conditions agreed to by the new amir was that 
his father remain the sole beneficiary of the annual stipend mentioned in 
al-Ashraf Sha‘ban’s edict.?? This presumably remained the case until *Ajlan's 
death three years later: 

: Ahmad b. ‘Ajlan continued to rule the amirate of Mecca until his death in 
788/1386. He seems to have profited from his policy of encouraging trade in 
the amirate, and he undertook to stabilize relations between his administration 
and the merchant community. One aspect of this policy was the regulariz- 
ation of the customs duties levied on trade goods in Jedda on a basis acceptable 
to all parties. Furthermore, his generosity towards his agents in Jedda reduced 
the incidence of graft and corruption, while the liberality he displayed to his 
sharifian cousins reduced their inclination to interfere with the smooth flow of 
trade goods between Jedda and Mecca.** 

This policy appears to have continued during the reign of ‘Ali-b. “Алап 
(789/1387—797/1395), as the volume of trade passing through the port of Jedda 
continued to increase. Thus, when a number of merchant vessels ran aground 
on coral reefs near Jedda in 794/1392, the Sharif ‘Ali refrained from levying 
any duty on the merchandise which was salvaged and transported to Mecca 
for sale. 

It was during the long and pivotal reign of the Sharif Hasan b. ‘Ajlan 
(798/1395—818/1415; 819/1416-829/1426) that the volume of merchandise car- 
ried on,the India trade passing through Jedda increased dramatically. Initially, 
Hasan b. "Ajlàn took measures designed to promote this trade, thereby i increas- 
ing the revenues collected by his “ж At the very end of his reign, however, 


47 4, al Раяз, Shifä’, n, 249. 
45 El-Hawary and Wiet, Matériaux, 155. 
49 ibid., 155—6. 
59 Umar b, Fahd, Па], m, 303. 
51 g|-Fast, Shifa’, n, 250. 
52 a]-Fast, 9а, vt, "69-70, “Umar b Fahd, Иа], ш, 319. 
53 зз al-Fasi, “1да, m, 95. 
54 ibid., м, 210; Umar b. Fahd, Ithdf, m, 385. 
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Назар b. ‘Ajlan grossly miscalculated, failing to understand the ambitions of 
the financially-strapped Mamlük administration in Cairo vis-à-vis the Red Sea 
trade. As a result, not only was the amirate of Mecca incorporated into the 
Mamlük domains, but the taxes formerly collected by the sharif's agents in 
Jedda were, beginning in 828/1425, expropriated in toto by the sultan. 

One of the first actions taken by Hasan b. ‘Ajlan was—in 799/1396—97— 
to encourage the Yemeni merchants to unload their cargoes in the port of 
Jedda once again. During the preceding two years, the majority of them had 
chosen to by-pass Jedda, travelling instead to Yanbu‘, northwards up the west 
coast of Arabia, because of the chaotic political circumstances prevailing in 
the amirate of Mecca stemming from the rivalry between Hasan b. “Алап and 
his brother “АП. In order to persuade the Yemeni merchants to return to Jedda, 
the Sharif Hasan reduced the taxes collected on the merchandise they carried 
by one-third. At the same time, he maintained the security of the caravan 
route between Jedda and Mecca which was frequented by both pilgrims and 
merchants. The result was a marked increase in Hasan b. ‘Ajlan’s income.?? 

A year later, in 800/1397—98, the Sharif Hasan arrested a group of slaves 
belonging to certain sharifs who had attempted to interfere with the flow of 
customs duties to the amir's coffers by deflecting the merchant vessels to an 
unspecified port south of Jedda and collecting the duties for themselves.?6 At 
the same time, he paid the amount of 70,000 dirhams to a group of Hasanid 
sharifs in return for their promise not to interfere with the flow of merchandise 
and duties between Mecca and Jedda.” 

When Hasan b. 'Ajlàn learned of the intention of a group of followers of 
the Hasanid sharifs to raid the Yemeni merchants along the Jedda-Mecca 
route, he himself accompanied them, along with the amir of the Egyptian 
pilgrimage сагауап.58 

Hasan b. *Ajlán's positive policy towards the Yemeni merchants was quick 
to bear fruit. In 802/1399—1400, more than ten large vessels docked at Jedda, 
where the customs duties—assessed at the rate of 10 per cent of the value of 
the goods involved— reached previously unheard of levels.°? 

The dramatic increase in the value of the customs duties permitted Hasan 
b. ‘Ajlan to annul a number of mukiis levied on tribes of the Hijaz, as well as 
duties demanded by the sharifs’ slaves from caravans passing through Wadi 
Nakhla in the vicinity of Mecca. The text of the sharif's decree in this regard, 
dated 805/1402—1403, was engraved on one of the columns of the Great 
Mosque of Mecca.” 

Part of Hasan b. ‘Ajlan’s success in promoting Jedda as a way-station on 
the Red Sea sector of the India trade route must be attributed to a large extent 
to his choice of deputy in the port, Jübir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Haráshi. Originally 
himself a merchant, al-Harashi entered the service of the amir of Mecca who 
appointed him as his representative in Jedda in 806/1403—1404 and granted 
him wide-ranging powers over trade and tariffs. Al-Harashi proved to be 
extremely successful and sought to develop Jedda along the line of the southern 
Yemeni port of Aden. Furthermore, he laid down strict guidelines for the levies 
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exacted on behalf of the Hasanid sharifs as a whole, and prevented them from 
harassing the merchants who frequented the рог. 

One of the greatest threats to the safety of the merchants in Jedda and 
Mecca, as well as the route between them, came from the slaves of the sharifs, 
evidently a sizeable and—quite frequently—uncontrollable group. In 
815/1412-13, they exacted heavy customs duties of their own from the mer- 
chants accompanying the Yemeni pilgrimage caravan, and Hasan b. ‘Ajlan 
was powerless to prevent them. 

Then, in 816/1413-14, Hasan b. ‘Ajlan was confronted with a revolt led 
by his nephew, Rumaytha b. Muhammad b. *Ajlàn. In the violence that ensued, 
the Hijazi merchant community did not go unscathed; they were particularly 
affected by Rumaytha's plunder of Jedda in Ramadan 816/November- 
December 1413.9 As a result, a large number of Yemeni merchants by-passed 
Jedda—presumably in favour of Yanbu‘—in the following year.“ Although 
Hasan b. ‘Ajlan and Rumaytha b. Muhammad arranged a temporary ceasefire 
in 817/1414, and Rumaytha agreed that the Jedda custonis receipts would be 
the sole right of the Sharif Hasan, the trading season that year was a failure, 
and Hasan b. “Алап, faced with a severe financial crisis, was constrained to 
extort large sums of money from several prominent Meccan merchants.© 
During the pilgrimage season of the same year, 817/1414, the Iraqi pilgrimage 
caravan departed Mecca earlier than usual; its leaders feared that the Sharif 
Hasan would attempt to make up for his losses by levying taxes on the 
caravan.°’ 

It was not long before stability once again returned-to the Hijaz, and 
merchants vessels once again docked in the port of Jedda. In 819/1416, the 
Sharif Hasan and his closest associates collected a total of 13,200 gold mithgals 
in customs duties in Jedda.? And as a further incentive to the Yemeni mer- 
chants to unload their cargoes in Jedda rather than Yanbu‘, in 821/1418 Hasan 
b. ‘Ajlan reduced the rate of the customs duties collected by his agents in the 
port. He was so anxious to attract the Yemeni trade that he even went so far 
as to apologize to the merchants for levying any maks on their merchandise 
whatsoever, pleading his lack of revenue from other sources. Given the 
obvious success ‘of ‘his policy vis-à-vis the Yemeni merchants, Hasan b. 'Ajlàn 
continued to take an active role in the business of the port, and began to rely 
less upon his deputies for major decisions. It also appears that the amount of 
duty collected on any given occasion was open to negotiation between the 
amir of Mecca and the merchant community, rather than being levied according 
to a fixed rate, as had hitherto been the case. Thus, when the vessels of the 
Yemeni kárimi merchants arrived in Jedda in 822/1419, Hasan b. “Алап col- 
lected the substantial sum of 10,000 iflüris from their owners, a figure arrived 
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at only after deliberation.” In the following year, 2,000 dinars (perhaps iffüris 
are also to be understood here) were collected from just one vessel of the 
Yemeni karimi merchants.” 

The customs duties from the port of Jedda were not the sole type of mukiis 
collected by the Sharif Hasan during this period. Taxes on food items in 
Mecca-—supposedly done away with permanently by al-Ashraf Sha*bàn in his 
edict of 766/1365— began to appear once again. After the death of the Mamlük 
Sultan al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh in Muharram 824/January 1421, his son 

and successor, al-Malik al-Muzaffar Ahmad, wrote to the amir of Mecca 
informing him of his succession and ordering him to repeal the muküs that 
had been re-enacted.”* Sultan Ahmad’s reign came to an abrupt end in the 
month of Sha‘ban/August of the same year when he was displaced by al-Malik 
al-Zahir Tatar, who almost immediately issued a decree abolishing the taxes 
levied on fruit, vegetables, cereal grains and other foodstuffs in the markets of 
Mecca. This edict, copies of which were carved on a number of columns in 
the Great Mosque at Mecca, also ordained an annual stipend of one thousand 
gold dinars for the Grand Sharif of Mecca, to be despatched to the Hijaz from 
the Mamlük treasury in Cairo.” 

The revenue from the mukiis collected in Jedda continued to outstrip all 
other sources of revenue for the amir of Mecca. A gross error of judgement 
on the part of Hasan b. ‘Ajlan in 825/1422, however, was to culminate three 
years Jater in the total loss of these receipts. To understand this development, 
it must be borne in mind that the vessels of the India trade only travelled as 
far as Aden—-then under the control of the Rasulids— where their cargoes 
were transferred to other craft more suitable for the navigation of the Red 
Sea. The Rasülids levied customs duties on this trade and, when the amounts 
exacted increased dramatically during the reign of al-Malik al-Nàsir Ahmad, 
merchants began to search for an alternative. So in 825/1422, a nākhudā, or 
Ship's captain known to us only as Ibrahim, set out from his home port of 
Calicut on India's Malabar coast for the Arabian Peninsula. Bypassing Aden, 
he entered the Red Sea and docked at Jedda, where the amir of Mecca quickly 
confiscated all the merchandise he carried. As a result, the captain searched 
for alternative ports on the Red Sea coast of Arabia when һе returned the 
following year, but he met with a similar treatment in both Sawükin and 
Dahlak. Nevertheless, the nakhuda [brahim returned to the Red Sea in 
827/1424, by which time Mecca itself had become effectively incorporated into 
the Mamluk Kingdom with the stationing of a garrison of mamlük horsemen 
there under the command of the amir Qurqumàás. Qurqumas seized the oppor- 
tunity and persuaded Ibrahim to unload his cargo at Jedda, where he was 
given an exemplary treatment."* At the same time, the mamlük amir Yashbak 
al-Saqi was attempting to persuade Sultan Barsbay to assert his authority over 
Jedda as well. Yashbak had been exiled to Mecca by Sultan al-Malik 
al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh and during his period of residence in {һе holy city, had 
ample opportunities to analyse the strengths and weaknesses of sharifian rule, 
and especially to witness the increasingly large sums of money being collected 
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in Jedda on behalf of the Sharif Hasan b. ‘Ajlan. Once returned to Cairo, 
Yashbak sought to persuade Barsbay to expropriate the income from the port 
for himself."5 Perpetually in need of liquid capital, the sultan was not hard to 
convince. In 828/1425, he appointed a clerk of his administration, Sa‘d al-Din 
Ibrahim b. al-Mara, as his agent (n@’ib or nàzir) in Jedda. From that time 
forward, and until the end of the Mamlük era, the holder of this office would 
travel to Jedda every year, collect the mukiis, fixed at one-tenth of the value 
of the merchandise involved, and bring the proceeds back with him to Cairo." 

The value of the revenues collected by the Mamlük deputy in Jedda was 
truly impressive. Annual receipts varied from 70,000 dinars during the reign 
of Barsbay" to 200,000 dinars per annum forty years later."? Hasan b. 'Ajlàn 
was powerless to prevent the sudden loss of his most important source of 
income, and the sources are silent regarding his reaction to what must have 
appeared to him as a-catastrophe of the most severe sort. 

: After having lost both the independence of his amirate and the source of 
his wealth, Hasan b. ‘Ajlan died a broken man in 829/1426, and was succeeded 
by his son Barakat. Immediately after his father's death, Barakat travelled to 
Cairo where Sultan Barsbay formally invested him with the amirate of Mecca, 
in return for Barakat’s pledge not to interfere with the collection of the customs 
duties in Jedda by the-sultan’s representatives." If the new amir of Mecca 
passively acquiesced to the new arrangements in the Hijaz, other elements in 
Meccan society refused to do so without a struggle.. Before the Mamlük 
expropriation of the mukiis in Jedda, Hasan b. ‘Ajlan had distributed a percent- 
age of the receipts among his closest clansmen, the Bani ‘Ajlin. In Shawwal 
831/July-August 1428, the Banü “АЛап demanded a share in these revenues 
from the sultan's agents in Jedda, who successfully resisted their demands, and 
were soon thereafter reinforced by a contingent of 50 mamlük horsemen sent 
from Cairo ‘to protect (the sultan’s) monies '.9? - 

Perhaps it was the appearance of sharifian resistance in the amirate of 
Mecca that prompted Barsbay to make over one-third of the duties collected 
in Jedda from the India trade to the Sharif Barakat in 832/1428—29.9?! Duties 
levied on goods arriving in Jedda from Egypt, the Yemen and Berber were, 
on the other hand, collected totally on behalf of the sharif. A tax was also 
levied on merchandise shipped from Jedda to India, including brass, cloth and 
coral, one-third of which was designated for the amir of Mecca and the 
remaining two-thirds for the Mamlük sultan.®? 

Then, in 840/1436—37, Barsbay increased Baraküt b. Hasan b. 'Ajlün's 
share of the taxes collected from the India merchants from one-third to one- 
half.®? Barsbay’s successor, Jaqmaq, issued a decree in 843/1439—40, according 
to which the amir of Mecca's share in the mukiis collected in Jedda from the 
India trade was slashed to one-quarter of the total receipts. At the same time, 
Jaqmaq expropriated 75 per cent-of the revenues collected on merchandise 
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arriving in Jedda from all other sources. As a consequence, the sharif's 
income from the customs duties was reduced to its lowest level since the 
Mamlük takeover of Jedda in 828/1425. 

Shortly thereafter, Sultan Jaqmaq demanded a substantial cash payment 
from Barakat b. Hasan in return for continued Mamlük recognition of his 
nominal authority in the amirate of Mecca.’ Barakat, for his part, procrastin- 
ated, and the sultan summoned him to appear before him in Cairo. Sensing 
the threat of his imminent removal from office, Barakat refused, but was 
eventually replaced as amir of Mecca by his brother “АП late in 845/1441.96 
Barakát fled south to the Yemen, collected a small force of loyal supporters, 
and marched on Jedda in 841/1442—43,?" in what should be seen as an attempt 
to reassert sharifian control over the port. He succeeded in capturing the town, 
and immediately announced his intentions by assembling the merchants and 
the captains of the India ships present in Jedda and demanding the payment 
of 4,000 dinars per vessel docked in the harbour. The merchants refused, 
arguing that the vessels concerned were of different sizes; the smallest ones did 
not carry cargo worth more than 500 dinars. Instead, they offered to give him 
one-half of the duty customarily levied on their cargoes, or approximately 
40,000 dinars. Barakat, however, insisted on a minimum payment of 100,000 
dinars,?? a figure which provides eloquent testimony regarding the volume of 
the transit trade in Jedda. It is unclear whether Barakát actually received any 
payment from the merchants, as he soon fled from Jedda when he became 
aware of the approach of his brother ‘Ali at the head of a substantial milit- 
ary force.? 

АП b. Hasan b. ‘Ajlin—Barakat’s replacement as Grand Sharif of 
Mecca—was himself replaced by their brother Abū 'l-Qàsim in 842/1442. In 
the following year, Barakat, sensing the weakness of Abū 'l-Qàsim's position 
in Mecca and the strength of his own following, and suffering from an acute 
Shortage of financial resources, decided to put pressure on his brother by 
establishing а camp in Wadi Liyya, near Tà'if. Abū ’1-Qasim soon realized the 
precariousness of his position, and granted Barakàt a large share in the income 
of the amirate, derived primarily from taxation. Thus, Barakat was given the 
annual maks-—800 ifluris——paid by the inhabitants of al-Wadiyayn in the 
Yemen, in addition to the 1700 iflüris paid each year by the Hijazi tribes.?? 
The value of these revenues certainly merits comparison with the size of 
the muküs being collected in Jedda, and illustrates the relative poverty to 
which the sharifs had been reduced subsequent to the Mamlük takeover of 
Jedda. 

Barakat was not satisfied with the income allotted to him by his brother, 
the amir of Mecca, and began to foment rebellion among Abii 'l-Qasim's tribal 
followers. As the position of the amir of Mecca began to deteriorate, the 
Meccan ‘ulama’ intervened and a truce was arranged between Вагакаї and 
Abii 'I-Qasim in 848/1444—45. According to the provisions of this agreement, 
Abii 'l-Qasim granted his brother one-third of the amir of Mecca's share of 
the taxes levied in Jedda.?! Two years later, Barakat was restored to his former 
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position as amir of Mecca, in which he remained until his death in 859/1455, 
when he was succeeded by his son Muhammad (859/1455—903/1497). 

Although data pertaining to taxation are very scarce for the period from 
the accession of Muhammad b. Barakát until the end of Mamlük control of 
the amirate of Mecca in 923/1517, isolated references in contemporary Meccan 
chronicles do nevertheless enable us to come to some conclusions regarding 
the general trend of events. 

Firstly, despite successive Mamlük attempts at annulling the muküs col- 
lected by the sharifs, primarily on foodstuffs, within the city of Mecca, they 
were reinstated whenever the sharifs thought it was feasible to do so. Although 
Sultan Tatar had abolished such imposts in 824/1421— as we have already 
observed — Sultan Qa’itbay issued a decree in Ramadan 872/March-April 1468 
, repealing them once again. The text of this decree was carved on one of the 
` pillars of the Great Mosque in Mecca.?? Taxes were also levied by Muhammad 
b. Barakat on the Syrian pilgrimage caravan. Qa’itbdy sought to persuade the 
sharif to abolish them on several occasions—most notably in 887/1482— but 
without apparent success.?? 

Secondly, Qa’itbay promulgated a number of royal decrees which effectively 
reorganized Ше distribution of the customs duties collected in the port of 
Jedda. The first of these enactments, dated to Dhü 'l-Qa'da 881/February— 
March 1477, reflects the changing circumstances affecting the long-distance sea 
trade with India. Since 827/1424, the India merchants had avoided the Yemeni 
port of Адеп because of the unfavourable taxation policies enforced there, 
and carried their merchandise directly from the western Indian ports to Jedda. 
Mamlük authorities in Jedda, during the second half of the ninth/fifteenth 
century, began to increase drastically the rate of taxation on merchandise 
entering the port from India. Consequently, many of the India merchants 
began to frequent Aden again, resulting in a decline in the value of the duties 
collected in Jedda on behalf of the Mamlük treasury.?^ The Indian merchandise 
would then be shipped onward to Jedda on local vessels, and additional 
customs duties would be collected there, this time on behalf of the amir of 
Mecca. Qa’itbay’s decree stipulated that, henceforth, the tax revenues collected 
on merchandise of Indian origin arriving in Jedda by way of the Yemen would 
be divided equally between the sharif of Mecca and the Mamlük treasury.” 
Five years later, Qa’itbay, for reasons which are unclear, restored these particu- 
lar revenues in toto to Muhammad b. Barakat.® 

During the next decade, fewer and fewer merchants continued to make the 
long sea voyage directly from India to Jedda; the majority travelled only as 
far as Aden, where the Indian merchandise was trans-shipped to onward 
locations, including Jedda. As a direct result of this trend, the Mamlük sultan's 
Share in the revenues collected in Jedda continued to decrease, at a time when 
the Mamlük Kingdom was experiencing severe financial difficulties. On the 
other hand, the muküs levied on behalf of the sharif of Mecca increased, as 
more and more goods of the India trade arrived in Jedda by way of Aden. 
Therefore, in 895/1489—90, Qa’itbay reversed his edict of 886/1481, and ordered 
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that henceforward one-half of all the duties imposed on such merchandise be 
despatched to Cairo." This was then reinforced by another royal decree in 
898/1493.% Finally, in 899/1494, Qa’itbay ordered that all the duties levied in 
Jedda on Indian merchandise arriving via the Yemen be sent to: Cairo, a ` 
decision which serves to illustrate the rise in the importance of Aden in the 
international trade of the times at the expense of Jedda. During the following 
two decades, Jedda suffered an even more precipitous decline. Qa’itbay’s decree 
of 899/1494 is the last piece of data that can be gleaned from the available 
sources regarding taxation in the amirate of Mecca until the fall of the Mamlük 
Kingdom. The sharifs of Mecca had been totally deprived of what had been— 
exactly one century before—the major source of their income. 
z Abd al-‘Aziz b. Fahd, Bulügh, f 53a. 
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PART 2: COMMENTARY 


By О. WRIGHT. 
School of orien. and African Studies, London 

Preamble 

Part 1 of this paper! was concerned principally with the various problems 
that confront any attempt to provide a satisfactory transcription of these two 
examples. Given the nature of the difficulties encountered, it is clear that any 
generalizations we might wish to derive from them can only be tentative and 
provisional. Nevertheless, thé paucity of comparable material, which on the 
one hand renders the interpretative hurdles all the more difficult to surmount, 
on the other makes the urge to draw at least some conclusions from the 
material provided by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marághi and Bina’i well-nigh irresist- 
ible. Such conclusions would involve, essentially, an assessment of the extent 
to which their notations shed light on the musical practice of the period and 
provide reliable evidence for the history of composition and styles of text- 
setting. But in any evaluation of this nature it is essential to avoid the tempta- 
tion to confuse the sources with the speculative editorial interventions that 
produce the versions presented in part 1 (exs. 26-8 and 30). The area about 
which least can be said with regard to the naqsh notated by Binà'1 is, therefore, 
the nature of the text-setting, while with regard to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi’s 
notations it is, rather, the first topic we may consider, the relationship between 
melody and-the underlying articulation of the rhythmic cycle. 


Rhythm 

In ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi's notations there.are few sections that are 
devoid of indications of duration, but in only two cases, the tashyi'a/büzgasht 
of the Magasid al-alhan (henceforth MA) version (ex. 21) and, partially, the 
tarsi* of the later Jami‘ al-alhan (henceforth JA) version (ex. 23), can the 
values given be related with any confidence to the theoretical definition of the 
internal structure of the rhythmic cycle. The limited evidence of these sections 
points, essentially, to an 8 +4 division of the cycle: the first time unit of the 
final four is always marked by an attack, and within this area only one or two 
pitches occur. But elsewhere, most particularly in the initial tariga-i jadwal and 
lariqa-i тайа“ sections, the durations given fail to suggest any particular 
pattern of rhythmic organization. It is certainly possible that the onset of the 
various syllables which several of the longer notes set was placed to coincide 
with the internal divisions of the cycle but, equally, there could have been a 
contrast between passages of greater (generally settings of nonsense syllables) 
and lesser (generally settings of verse) rhythmic regularity. Since the division 
between verse and (presumably) nonsense-syllable sections proposed for 
Bina’i’s naqsh is partly based on such a contrast, to cite it in support would 
be an inadmissable example of circular logic, but it is still legitimate to refer 
again here to the contrasting zones of rhythmic organization that it exhibits. 
However, despite the general rhythmic fluctuations of the first three and a half 
cycles, with pitches frequently tied across the presumed internal divisions of 
the cycle, it may be noted that in cycles 2 and 3 the final group of four time 


1 See BOAS, туп, 3, 1994, 415—515. 
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units is marked by an initial attack and a single (and presumably cadential) 
pitch is sustained throughout, thus pointing to a likely 12 +4 division of the 
cycle. The same division is found in cycles 5—9, but there is in cycles 6-8 a 
similar structural emphasis placed on the second group of two time units (7 
and 8 of the total 16), which suggests the possibility of a further, if lesser, area 
of stability in the middle. 

But the major common feature is the predominance of an x + 4 internal 
division in the mapping of the melody onto the rhythmic cycle, and to this 
may be related the concept of the ‘fundamental pattern’ (darb al-asl), first 
articulated by Safi al-Din al-Urmawi,? which isolates as characteristic just two 
of the percussions of a cycle, in the case of ramal those marking time units 1 
and 9.° Since the cycle so marked would be insufficiently distinguished from 
others (e.g. khaftf al-thagil) with an identical darb al-asl—unless by conven- 
tions of tempo differentiation—it might be suggested that the concept could 
have related as much to trends in the rhythmic articulation of the melody as 
to the internal distribution of percussions within the cycle, and it certainly 
seems apposite to note that parallel to the tendency to prefer an x + 4 articula- 
tion in the melody is the tendency for the variant forms of the ramal cycle not 
to disturb the final 4. Neither ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi nor Binà'1 indicate a 
darb а1-а51 for mukhammas, but any perceptions they had of one might well 
have failed to coincide, for whereas according to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi 
the internal divisions are, as noted above, 3 +3 +2 +3 +3 + 2, for Bina’! they 
are 2 -- 4 -- 2 +4 +4. The naqsh notated by Bina’i evidently relates to the latter 
form, and although there are some grounds for invoking the possibility of 
regional differences of tradition in explanation? it may be assumed that, in this 
respect at least, it also (and more importantly) represents a later stage of 
development in which the earlier symmetrical structure of the cycle, which 
allows it to be conceived of as two cycles of 8 as well as one of 16, has been 
replaced by a unitary cycle within which the melody tends to emphasize as a 
characteristic element the final asymmetrical block of 4. 

If it is possible to detect here some similarity in approach between the two 
pieces, there is another aspect in which they are quite distinct, for there is a 
considerably higher proportion in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi's examples of 
notes of long duration, irrespective of their position within the cycle. Counting 
all of the MA version and all the notes in the other two for which duration 1s 
specified (plus the reconstruction of the remainder of the mustazád) we obtain 
the following: 


note duration 1 2 3 4 5 6 8 10 12 14 
total duration 38 136 12 44 5 174 80 40 36 14 
% of total 66 235 21 76 09 301 138 69 62 24 


Notes of one and two time units duration thus account for 30% of the total 
(a figure which would be lower if the repeat of the tariqa-i jadwal as tariqa-i 


? Kitab al-Adwar, ed. Н M. al-Rajab (Baghdad, 1980), 144—5. See О. Wright, The modal 
stem of Arab and Persian music, AD 1250-1300 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978) 
henceforth Modal system), 217 

3 Kitab al-Adwar, 150 (repeated in Jümu' al-alhān, ed. Taqī Binish, Tehran: Mu’assasa-i 
mutālaʻät wa-tabqiqat-i farhangī, 1366/1987, 220). 

4 There are two other important theorists contemporary with Binà'i, al-Ladhiqi and Awbahi. 
The former, whose treatises are dedicated to Ottoman sultans, reproduces “Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghi’s definition (D'Erlanger, La m arabe, 4, Paris. Geuthner, 1939, 474), while the 
latter, who was probably most familiar with the tradition of Herat (see O. Wright, Words without 
songs: musicological study of an Ottoman anthology and из precursors, SOAS Musicology Series, 
3, London. School of Oriental and African Studies, 1992 (henceforth Words without songs), NS 
P. EN internal structure as Binà'i (Mugaddima-i usül, Instanbul University Library 

, p. 73). 
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тайа“ were counted in) and notes of six time units duration and above account 
for almost 60% (more if the repeat were counted in). In Bina’1’s naqsh, however, 
the relationship is reversed, notes of up to two time units duration accounting 
for 59% of the total, notes of six and more for only 16%. Since the equivalent 
values for Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi’s more detailed example of notation, which 
clearly represents a real composition in all its complex melodic detail, are 6076 
and 20% respectively, it can readily be seen that overall these figures support 
the interpretation of ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi's as, in part at least, simplified 
textbook illustrations, relevant to an analysis of form but at some remove 
from practice, while at the same time they tend to confirm that Bina’i’s 
notation cannot be considered an abstraction of a similar order, and may well 
reflect quite faithfully a song in his repertoire. 

A final puzzle concerns the fariqa-i jadwal in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi’s 
various versions, the area with the greatest unrelieved concentration of long 
notes. Allied to the formulaic melodic contour, these underline the abstract, 
impersonal nature of the section, and although the point has been made earlier 
that anonymity confers freedom it might still be expected that a single (and 
equally formulaic) set of durational values would be found in all versions, so 
that no obvious reason presents itself to account for the variety that we do in 
fact encounter. At best, it might be suggested that since pitches with a duration 
of more than four time units have to be tied across the internal subdivisions 
of the cycle, a series of eight pitches nearly all of which have a duration of six 
or eight time units would have the effect of subverting any perception of a 
relationship between melody and rhythmic cycle to the extent that their disposi- 
tion becomes relatively unimportant, their duration within limits adjustable. 


Text setting: (i) verse 

Whatever the problems of rhythmic distribution, particularly striking about 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi’s notations is the contrast between the setting in the 
first section and those elsewhere. This is particularly evident when we consider 
the nonsense-syllable sections, but it is also marked in relation to the mustazad 
in the earlier JA version (exs. 18, 27): in the tariqa-i jadwal we have а mere 
seven pitch changes to 20 syllables in the first line (that is, an approximate 
1:3 ratio), with the whole then repeated to set the second line, while in the 
mustazüd we have a through-composed setting containing 35 pitch changes 
corresponding to the 47 syllables of a further two lines (an approximate 3:4 
ratio). But even here the setting is resolutely syllabic: there is nothing to 
compare with the melismatic exuberance of Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi’s example, 
in which the comparable figures for one line are 116 pitch changes to 24 syllables 
(an approximate 5:1 ratio). What differentiates the mustazad from the tariqa-i 
Jadwal is, rather, its much greater range (an aspect which will be discussed 
below under ‘Mode’). Equally significant is to note that the expectation of 
an at least equal degree of differention in the tarsi‘ equivalent of the mustazad 
in the later JA version, which sets three rather than two lines, is not fulfilled, 
even though the section is again through-composed: the range is no more than 
a fifth, and there are 28 pitch changes corresponding to 61 syllables, that is, 
an approximate 1:2 ratio intermediate between those of the tariqa-i jadwal 
and the mustazád but, if anything, slightly closer to the former. Indeed, the 
tarsi‘ can be regarded as an extended variant (modulating by the alteration of 
one pitch step) of the basic structure of the tartqa-i jadwal in which the duration 
of the initial note is greatly extended by the simple expedient of alternating it 
with the one below: d and e occupy three whole cycles before a (more rapid 
than hitherto) descent to the cadential A and the process is then repeated on 
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an even larger scale, d and e alternating over no fewer than four cycles before 
there is а (now abrupt) descent to A. If we except the octave leap at the end 
of the mustazdd in the earlier JA (readily explicable as a return to the upper 
pentachord preparatory to the final repeat of the final hemistich of the main 
text) it will be seen that in no case does the setting of a hemistich exceed the 
span of a fifth. More common is to confine the setting to four scale degrees, 
while there are also instances of three and even (particularly in the tarsi‘ of 
the later JA) just two being used. 

Given the sometimes only approximate nature of the vertical alignment of 
text syllables and notes and, more importantly, the general lack of any indica- 
tion as to how several syllables might be distributed over one long-held pitch, 
it is not feasible to draw any significant conclusions about a possible relation- 
ship between note length and syllable length in the verse sections, still less 
about any conceivable correlation than might lurk behind them linking metrical 
structures to rhythmic cycles. The most that can be said is that in relation to 
the 12 time-unit cycle ramal the setting of hemistichs is most frequently spaced 
out over two to two and a half cycles (the shortest setting being of 18 time 
units, the longest of 42), and that although it may be the case that overall long 
syllables are set to longer notes than short syllables there is no standard 
proportion, and certainly no complete avoidance of setting long syllables to 
relatively short notes. One further feature, illustrated only in the mustazad of 
the earlier JA version, is the use of prolongation syllables or, alternatively put, 
the extension of a vowel by repetition preceded by a glottal stop, so that e.g. 
CV(O)2 CV'V(O) or CV—CV'V'V, and it is interesting to observe that 
whereas the plethora of such prolongation syllables (inserting /h/ and /k/ as 
well as /’/) in the later song-texts would seem to suggest a rather melismatic 
vocal style, here the phenomenon, although admittedly much more limited in 
extent, is only once associated with a change of pitch, and seems to be 
unpredictable in distribution, being associated with short syllables (set to notes 
of two to four time units duration) as well as with long syllables. At any rate, 
it may be suspected, given that there are six instances recorded within the 
setting of H1 and only two thereafter, that the effect may have been quite 
widespread, and that having given a fairly detailed account in relation to H1 
*Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi considered it unnecessary to proceed in the same 
way throughout the remainder of the section. 


Text setting: (ii) syllables 

Since, whatever may be suspected about the inclusion within it of a predom- 
inently nonsense-syllable passage, Bina'i's naqsh fails to include any syllable 
material, discussion must again concentrate on ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi’s 
notations. The question of the rhythmic values that might be presumed to 
have occurred when they are not indicated in the original has been discussed 
in part 1 (‘Problems of duration’). But even if such passages are set aside, it 
is clear from what remains that syllable sections tended to be marked by 
considerable rhythmic regularity, thereby contrasting with the greater fluidity 
of the verse sections. It might also be suggested that there is greater regularity 
in the association of short notes with short syllables and long with long, what 
is only a vague and imprecise correlation in the verse sections becoming here 
much more mechanistic and predictable. However, the possibility should not 
be discounted of a more radical opposition, whereby sections containing a 
melody setting a pre-existing verse text are contrasted with others in which a 
nonsense-syllable text is created either to fit a pre-existing melody or simultan- 
eously with the melody, in both cases being a semi-automatic verbal reflex the 
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phonetic transparency and, more importantly, semantic emptiness of which 
allows attention to be concentrated primarily on melodic content. (There are, 
indeed; only five notes in all this material that are not set to the syllables ta, 
na, tà, nd, tan and ha).* As a natural corollary of such a change of emphasis 
we would expect the differences in nonsense-syllable sections to be not only 
textual and rhythmic but also melodic, and the expectation is fulfilled in three 
ways: extension of range, modulation, and increased use of sequential passages. 
The contrasts between verse and nonsense-syllable sections thus provide a set 
of systematic oppositions that are essential to.the formal articulation of the 
piece, so that the sections as labelled by ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi could be 
restated largely as a set of alternating shifts of textual type, register, mode and 
melodic procedure: : 


tariqa-i jadwal verse e—A 
tariqa-i matla* verse е-А 
bayt al-wasat 
earlier JA ` verse — e-d 
| syllable е-А . modulation 
MA verse e—A 
later JA verse g-e 
syllable а-А 
tariqa-i jadwal verse 4-А 
‘tashyt ‘a/bazgasht . 
earlier ЈА syllable a(G#)A sequential 
mustazüd verse . а-Е : modulation 
MA syllable g—4 sequential 
later JA syllable a-(G}#)A sequential 
e tarsi‘ verse e-E modulation 
tariqa-i jadwal verse d-A 


Thus the first syllable section provides a contrast-of either range or mode, but 
not both, while the second syllable section provides contrast of range and 
melodic typology, leaving modulation within the original range as the distin- 
guishing feature of the following verse setting in the appended mustazad/tarsi *. 
On might also suspect a further general opposition between verse and syllable 
sections in terms of a correlation between melodic (range) restraint and rhyth- 
mic fluidity in the former contrasting with melodic expansion and rhythmic 
regularity in the latter. 

Given that the distribution of the text in ex. 30 is the result of editorial 
interference, no conclusions can properly be drawn from Bina’i’s naqsh with 
regard to either the nature of text setting or the contrasting (or otherwise) 
nature of verse and syllable sections. The most that can be said is that the 
piece certainly does provide internal melodic contrasts of a similar order, the 
first three and a half cycles being marked by a relatively narrow range (d-F # ), 
rhythmic displacement and extreme contrasts (8: 1) between notes of long and 
short duration, while in the remainder of the piece (ignoring the final reprise 
of earlier material) we encounter an extension of the range (g-EP-), modulation, 
rhythmic symmetry and a narrowing of the contrast between long and short 


note values to 4:1. P MTF 


5 They involve the syllables 4 and dir. The latter presages the further development of the 
consonantal, range of the set (discussed as a whole in Words without songs, 107-12) to include 
quids. 
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Mode: (i) ‘iraq 

As noted, the mode of the naqsh i is ‘irdg, the theoretical outline of which, 
as defined by Bina", is given in ex. 29 (part 1). This account is a traditional 
one deriving ultimately from Saft al-Din al-Urmawi® and it is, therefore, of 
considerable interest to be presented with an opportunity to see whether it still 
provides an adequate guide to modal practice in the late fifteenth century, that 
is, to consider the extent to which the modal structure of the nagsh does or 
does not correspond to the pattern of prominence implied by the internal 
divisions set forth in Safi al-Din al-Urmawi's original analysis. This isolates a 
tetrachord, 1 2P ЗР 4, to which the name ‘irdg is given, and constructs the 
representation of the mode ‘iraq as an octave scale from a combination of this 
tetrachord (below) with a parallel pentachord (above) which divides into semi- 
tones the (upper) disjunctive wholetone: 1 2P ЗР 4 4# 5. From Şafi al-Din 
al-Urmawi’s presentation may be derived the conclusion that the pattern of 
prominence was likely to have been: 


і Example 31 


with, in the context of a dominant pattern of descending melodic development, 
D as the most likely final. However, a rather different analysis is proposed, 
already by the end of the thirteenth century, by Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, for 
whom there are two versions, one with c# and one without.’ In both, there is 
a specific indication of prominence, two notes being singled out, the implication 
being that the segment they encompass is modally the most significant. One 
of these is, predictably, G, but the other, quite unexpectedly, is BP: 


SSS 


Example 32 








and it is evident that Binà'i's naqsh corresponds far more closely to this 
analysis, for if the editorial additions in ex. 30 are accepted BP is the final, 
and (ignoring the repeat of cycles 1 and 2) the figures for duration and attacks 
are as follows: 


EP Fb. G AP BP c с Ра ep P fg. 
duration 1 4 30 24 64 22 15 4 1 5 3 2 
% 0.6 2.3 17.1 13.7 366 12.6 86 2306291711 
attacks 1 4 16 19 20 16 11 4 1. $3.2 
(The sum of attacks is 102, so that no separate percentage figures are required.) 


The core area made up of G, AP and BP accounts for 67% of the total 
duration, and the only significant way in which this piece may be thought to 
deviate from the pattern of prominence suggested by Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi is 
in giving the notes immediately above BP an importance little inferior to that 
of those below. But the piece as a whole is not uniform in this respect. In the 


; Kitab al-Adwar, 98, 124. 
? Modal system, 66 
8 The figures are inclusive: exclusion of the brief modulation into zirafgand/gawasht would 
have only a marginal effect. 
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light of the remarks made above about the internal articulation, ex. 33 presents 
an abstract of the first three and a half cycles in which an upper beam links 
those notes, given upward stems, which occupy time units 1, 7 апа 13 (irrespect- 
ive of the position of the attack). Open heads are used for pitches sustained 
for more than two time units (irrespective of the number of attacks). Lower 
beams link notes at the same pitch, given downward stems, that are separated 
by no more than two intervening pitches and three time units: 

















Example 33 


Setting aside the omission of the two lowest notes in ex. 32, it will be seen 
that this is very much in accord with Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi’s account. 
Apart from drawing attention to a common form of melodic elaboration 
(—0— — -e-t-.-9—) it also suggests a pattern of gradual widening and then 
final narrowing of melodic focus: 

















The following five cycles (up to the modulation indicated.by the inclusion of 
eb ) may be similarly represented as: . 











Example 34 


They show a greater extension of the range to include notes from EP up to g 
and also a widening of melodic movement between recurrences at the same 
pitch, with two steps above or below now being common. But although the 
outline suggested by the upper beam also widens initially, extending beyond 
the previous G-d fifth to ер [-G]-F Ф, it then for the most part settles in the 
lower register, albeit at the same time tending to avoid tbe prominent BP of 
the first section and the conclusion: 
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fe 


Assuming that the reconstruction of the form of the piece is correct, such 
avoidance could well be a device to increase tension preparatory to the contrast 
of the explicit modulation that immediately precedes the resolution of the final 
recapitulation. But for such an effect to be achieved it would not be necessary 
for this whole section to be in *irág, and it is possible that the passage with 
eb is not the only one identifiable as an transition to another mode. It will be 
suggested, albeit tentatively (see ‘ (iii) modulation’ below), that much of the 
material in ex. 34 could also be analysed in terms of modal ambivalance, and 
to the extent that this view is valid the greater prominence of c might be 
interpretable not as a specific, if secondary, characteristic of ‘iraq but as both 
а signal and a consequence of potential modulation away from it. If so, it 
follows that ex. 33 would be more directly representative of the structure of 
*iraq than ex. 34. 

Particularly striking in this piece 18 the complete omission of D and the 
weakness of d as against c#. To the extent that it is legitimate to extrapolate 
from a single example, the former suggests that whatever validity the analysis 
proposed in ex. 31 may have had in Safi al-Din al-Urmawi's day, it was no 
longer relevant to late fifteenth-century practice, while the latter suggests a 
potential reformulation of modal structure. Although the initial note not merely 
of the piece but of a phrase that will be repeated three times, d nowhere 
appears in the central block from the middle of cycle 3 to the middle of cycle 9, 
whereas сў occurs six times and ef four. The weakness of d as against сў 
also calls into question the relative status of the alternative versions of ‘irag 
proposed by Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi and accepted by ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi. 
For Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi the version without сў is ‘iraq, while that with сў 
is considered a variant (termed by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maràghi 'iráq ma‘ 
al-bagiyya).° Without the evidence of Bina’i’s nagsh it would be tempting to 
come to the conclusion that the latter was in the fifteenth century an obsolete 
or at least obsolescent version, referred to by theorists largely out of pious 
respect for Saft al-Din al-Urmawi, and that it had been or was in the process 
of being supplanted by the former; more radically, it might even be hypothes- 
ized that the essential structure of ‘irdq resembled that of other modes listed 
by Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi in which no further pitches are indicated above a 
prominent G-BP segment.!° With it, we have confirmation of the erroneous 
nature of such speculation; at the same time we have no explanation for the 
listing of the other version which, it must be supposed, simply existed alongside 
the one found here, an alternative structure used in other pieces. But of greater 
significance, historically, is the evidence this piece provides for the survival of 
the modal structure first defined by Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, which already 
points at the end of the thirteenth century to the diminished importance of 
the lower tetrachord. 














Mode (ii) husayni 

The essential structure of the principal mode of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi’s 
example has been displayed in ex. 13. But this is a definition provided by 
theorists, and it is again illuminating to find that (early) fifteenth century 
practice—to the extent that the various versions given are representative of 


? Jami‘ al-alhan, 114, 122. 
10 See Modal system, 62-3 (and cf. the similar examples on pp 60-1). 
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it—stresses certain features at the expense of others. Given the existence of 
the similarly structured nawrüz, defined by Safi al-Din al Urmawi as consisting 
of two conjunct 1 2P 3b 4 tetrachords, it is clear that already in the early 
thirteenth century the distinguishing and presumably, therefore, most charac- 
teristic feature of husayni was the corresponding 1 2P 3} 4 5 pentachord. By 
the end of the century Qutb al-Din al-Shirázi was able not only to indicate 
explicitly that the prominent segment was the upper 4-е pentachord, but also 
to list a variant in which the supplementary tetrachord was added above rather 
than below.!! It is, consequently, rather less startling here to find that the 
lower register is avoided, even though it is not merely, as in the nagsh, the 
bottom E that is omitted, but the whole tetrachord. The one proper excursion 
into this register is a modulation, while elsewhere only the tone below A 
appears, but raised from С to G# and clearly to be interpreted as a leading 
note. Much more starkly than ‘irdg, therefore, husayni as exemplified here 
illustrates what has been discerned from theoretical accounts of the modal 
system as a tendency for the lowest note to be replaced as tonic and final by 
the prominent fourth, and for the range to be extended beyond the octave or, 
more precisely, for a predominant tetrachord + pentachord pattern (E—4—e) to 
be supplanted by pentachord + tetrachord (44—e-a).? 

In all versions, as has already been noted, the first section is a sequential 
formula which can be viewed as a simple prolongation of the descending, line 
of the husayn? pentachord, 5 4 3b 2P 1—e d c BP A. But in the MA version . 
(ex. 26) Ше bayt al-wasat/miyankhüna and tashyi'a/büzgasht sections may also 
be viewed, despite their increasing. complexity, as still relatively transparent 
amplifications of the same line. In the representation of all three sections of 
this version in ex. 35 (from which the concludirig repeat of the second part of 
the formula in the bayt al-wasat/miyankhana and tashyi 'a|bazgasht is omitted) 
the upward stems again correspond to the internal patterning of the cycle (even 
where, as all too often, this results from editorial intervention), marking, 
therefore, the pitches occupying time units 1 and 9. Slurs are used to mark 
small-scale sequences. Parallel representations are then given in exs. 36 and 37 
of the earlier and later JA. versions (ex. 27 and 28 respectively), in each case 
omitting the first section, which would merely repeat the first line of ex. 35. 
Also omitted are the bayt ai-wasat/miyankhüna and the major part of the 
mustazüd (marked []) in the former and the fars7‘ in the latter, all three being 
modulatory passages. - 

The similarities in melodic development are striking. The top line of ex. 36 
(the bayt al-wasat/miyankhana of the earlier JA version) exhibits most clearly 
the total inventory: an initial stepwise ascent through the upper tetrachord 
(e f$ g a) followed by a descent through the whole octave marked by 
sequential prolongation, and a prolongation of the final cadence involving a 
raised leading note. Each of the other sections variously selects from and 
amplifies (or reduces) these, the initial ascent being usually omitted, and the 
sequence is repeated in the tashyt‘a/bdzgasht of the later JA version (the last 
two lines of ex. 37), where the second time round the initial ascent is extended 
to link the low and high registers and the remainder is truncated to a minimalist 
reiteration of the axial tones e and A. 


Mode (iii) modulation 
Where melodic contrast is first introduced in the earlier JA version, in the 
nonsense syllable passage of the Рау; al-wasat/miyankhàna, it involves, through 
и Modal system, 67-8. Indeed, for Qutb al-Din al-Shirázi this version is husayni proper, while 


the husayn? о Safi al-Din al Urmawi is now classified as a variant. 
See discussion in Modal system, 110—19. 
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the inclusion of one note foreign to husayni, a modulation into hijazi, the same 
mode that is specified by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marághi himself in relation to the 
tarsi* of the later JA version. In both cases we are presented with a descending 
melodic line spanning the 4-е pentachord, so that the two modes differ in no 
more than intonation, c in husayni being replaced in hijazi by c} (or c#). The 
prominence accorded this note on its first appearance in the bayt al-wasat/ 
miyünkhüna might suggest that it was relatively more important than the c in 
husaynt but could more convincingly be explained simply as a rather obvious 
means of underlining the onset of modulation, for it is by no means as 
prominent in the tarsi‘ where, indeed, it appears so fleetingly as to suggest the 
minimum compatible with establishing that a modulation has actually taken 
place. Mention has already been made of the general melodic structure of this 
section, with its lengthy oscillations between d and e followed by descent to 
A. Two further points may be added: one is to note the broad structural 
similarity with the immediately preceding tashyr'a/büzgasht, for in both we 
have a repetition of the fundamental melodic shape characterized by ellipsis 
in the descent on its second appearance; the other is to speculate that, at least 
on occasion, modulation did not need to be combined with further melodic 
elaboration or inventiveness, the mere fact of its introduction within a simple 
repeated formula providing a sufficient element of contrast. 

Further modulations are contained in the mustazad of the earlier JA version. 
The first operates as before, effecting the transition within the same register as 
the preceding material in husayni, in this case the upper e—a tetrachord, 
substituting f for f$. However, it is not absolutely clear that this alteration 
should be interpreted unequivocally as а move into biisaltk, the characteristic 
tetrachord of which is 1 2p 3b 4, for even though its existence is not recognized 
by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi there was, according to Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, 
a form of Ausayni consisting of a combination of the Ausayni pentachord 
(below) and the büsalik tetrachord (above) —A BP cde f g a.” It is possible, 
therefore, that the utilization of the notes e f е a alone would not have been 
sufficient to identify a modulation away from husayni. But any doubt is 
dispelled by the immediate jump, after the final e, to B, the base of the parallel 
lower büsalik tetrachord B c d e which is then explored briefly i in a way strongly 
reminiscent, in its use of an ascending sequence, of the melodic outline of the 
upper tetrachord. BP then reappears, but the suggestion of a reintroduction 
of husayni is immediately cancelled by a repetition of B. This forces a reconsid- 
eration of the identity of the descending phrase ending on BP, which 
could alternatively be viewed not as an incomplete return to Ausayni but as a 
complete statement of one of the two principal segments of ѕерӣл.!* There 
follows a descent from B to E, the internal structure of which is not this time 
that of büsalik, which the first two notes might lead one to anticipate, but that 
of either the ‘iraq pentachord or, rather more likely, ‘uzza/.15 We thus have 
in all: 


13 op. cit., 67. 

14 Оп the ав of segah see О Wright, ' sega: an historical outline’ in J Elsner and 
G. Jáhnichen (ed.), R s PE Traditionen in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Materialien der 2 
Arbeitstagung der Stu maqam’ des International Council for Traditional Music уот 23. 
bis 28. Marz 1992 in Gosen о Berlin), 2 (Berlin, 1992 [pub. 1994]), 480—509. 

15 Yf the former, we could have here an instance of the variant of ‘wag the pentachord of 
which is 1 2P 3P 4 5, rather than that illustrated in Bina’i’s nagsh, which has 1 2P 3p 4 4$ 5. If 
the latter, the intonation of Сф might have been high (GR). either case, the identity of the 
new mode would not become clear until Ff? 1s reached 
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Common to most of these modulations is the re-exploration of previous 
territory, the transition being effected by a single pitch alteration. Thus the 
dominant modulatory technique (and associated aesthetic) still seems to be 
that derivable from Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi's account,'® which suggests 
emphasis on an approach exemplified particularly well by the tarsi‘, where the 
modulation is established by just one note towards the end of the fourth cycle 
and confirmed or maintained by just one note in the tenth. The one exception 
is the final modulation in the mustazdd, but it may be that this is a deliberately 
more adventurous excursion after the fairly straightforward shift into busalik: 
the recurrence of B, which might have restablished bisalik after a brief hint 
of husayni or segah, ushers in, rather, a descent to E through a modulation 
that not only diverges from the pitch set of husayni in two instances rather 
than one but also introduces a different structural division of the octave, E-B-e 
replacing E—4—e. This final modulation is also rendered more radical, it may 
be suggested, by the dramatic abruptness of the initial juxtaposition of BP 
and B: in all other cases the transition is effected either through exploration 
(with one substitution) of the same area beginning from a common prominent 
note (husayni > hijazi and husayni — büsalik) or exploration of a common area 
with a final substitution that triggers reinterpretation of the immediately pre- 
ceding material (biisalik ^ husayni or segáh). This suggests that alongside an 
observable trend towards minimum contrast, interpretable as a particular 
application of a general rule of maximizing consonance, may be discerned a 
possibly deliberate play of polyvalence and ambiguity, with all its various 
aesthetic ramifications of allusion, disguise and wit. 

Ambiguity, and the consequent need for reinterpretation, is also an evident 
feature of Bina’I’s naqsh, for it is not until the ер in cycle 9 is reached that 
the preceding gf eP can be understood not as a simple falling echo of the 
preceding rising scale of ‘irag but as the beginning of a modulation into what 
would at first be interpreted as the zirafgand pentachord (ending on c). 
However, as the descent continues to G a further ambiguity arises, for the 
lower notes could be thought of simultaneously both as a return to 'irag and 
as a prolongation of thé modulation confirming it not as zirafgand but as 
gawasht. As the identificatory ер is the only note in the piece that unequivocally 


16 See Modal system, 199—203, 262-3. 
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signals a departure from *iráq it is tempting to assume that there are no further 
modulations present, especially when the omission of d from cycles 4—9 has as 
a consequence the restriction of the. melody to an unusual pitch set with a 
sequence of intervals not matched elsewhere in the system: 


AP ВР c cf c ft 
1 : i 13 1 
4 ase. 4 
However, it might be argued that in this context the intonation of c£ would 
tend to be unstable, possibly rising to dP, in which case we would have: 


AP BP c „ар ep fb 
1 3 3 1 1 


а sequence by no means unique which allows several modulatory opportunities. 

- There are a number of reasons for considering c£ potentially unstable in 
this context and liable to alternate with dP. We may note,. first, that it is not 
held in place through attachment to another note in the ‘irag scale by means 
of a consonant relationship (fourth or fifth). This scale appears to be made up 
of two fairly equally balanced sets of notes, each stabilized internally by such 
consonant relationships but not connected to the other: 


But if D is omitted, as in Bina’1’s naqsh, then where d is also avoided it is 
more than likely, especially given the prominence of BP, that the lower set 
would preponderate. (Indeed, in the context of an extension upwards to include 
ef and f f it could well be that the greater number of consonant relationships 
available in the lower set was a factor contributing to a reduction in the 
importance of d which reaches its logical outcome in its complete absence from 
cycles 4—9). In such circumstances, contrary to cycles 1-3, where сў is stabilized 
by the framing d and c, it would be natural for there to be a tendency to 
substitute dP, a perfect fourth from AP. 

Such variability would be by no means exceptional, for contextually deter- 
mined preferences concerning, precisely, сў and dP, are implicit in Qutb al-Din 
al-Shirazi’s discussion of dugäh and segah,!” both of which relate to the rast 
pitch set. With regard to the former he states that inclusion of the note between 
c and d will produce the effect of isfahün, and we must conclude that here сў 
is meant, giving A BP c cff d, for the upper interval of isfahan is defined as а 
semitone. '® With regard to the latter, the equivalent statement points to congru- 
ence with isfahanak, and we must conclude that here dP is meant, giving 
Fb С А BP c ар d, for the upper interval of isfahünak is defined as a 
quartertone.? There seems to be no reason why the c# in ‘irāg should be 
immune to similar assimilatory pressures, and it may be observed, finally, that 
in the context of the explicit modulation into zirafgand/gawüsht in cycle 9 it is 
ар that is required, not сў. Accordingly, it becomes possible to regard 
cycles 6—9 as modally imprecise or polyvalent, for with the valg cil ш сап 
17 
в Р 5027 Vu S 


19 op. cit., 62. Р q Psy aN 
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equally well be viewed, for the most рагі, as in other modes transposed so as 
to use the same pitch set as ‘irāq. Thus after what appears to be an expansion 
of the core of ‘irag, in cycle 5, with the focus still on the prominent G-BP 
segment, cycle 6 shifts attention to c within the range of the pentachord АР—ер, 
readily interpretable as a modulation into segah. The final G could then be 
understood as indicating either a return to ‘irāq, or, through exaggerated 
emphasis on its function as a leading note, a further modulation to rast, and 
it is the latter interpretation which is supported by cycle 7, with the prominence 
it accords AP, suggesting at the same time a retrospective reevaluation’ of 
cycle 6 as largely ambivalent in its modal affiliation, some of the material being 
assignable to rast as readily as to següh. Cycle 8 is a repeat of 6, and the 
beginning of 9 (the first four notes of which replicate those of 7) should, 
accordingly, be experienced as potentially in rast; not until f # is reached does 
this view need to be modified, through another retrospective reinterpretation 
that would not only understand 9, and even the end of 8, as being again in 
*irüj but would also reinstate as valid the reading of the end of 6 and the 
beginning of 7 as a temporary return to ‘iraq. It is possible, therefore, to 
regard cycles 6—9 as made up of transitions and alternations contrasting areas 
that may be identified fairly clearly as in a given mode with others that exploit 
potentially multiple affiliations, the key to the whole passage being the punning 
ambiguity of its omission of d: 
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According to this interpretation, cycles 6—8 are marked by a shift or overlay 
involving segah and rast, both transposed to the eleventh tabaqa, occurring 
therefore two scale degrees above their normal position in the gamut, at which 
the relevant material appears as: 
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If this reading 18 accepted we are faced here, even more clearly than in ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maraghi’s example, with the continuation of an aesthetic that gives 
preference to modulation sequences effected with minimal change: initially 
there are no note substitutions at all but, rather, shifting patterns of prominence 
within the same pitch set (from which just one note is omitted), and sub- 
sequently we encounter a change of scale involving the alteration of just one 
note. But perhaps more important is to recognize that such an interpretation 
implies a particular deftness of compositional technique allowing, within the 
brief compass of five and a half cycles lasting, at (a wholly arbitrary but surely 
moderate) « = 90, a mere minute and a half, the creation of a kaleidoscopic 
series of compressed transpositional shifts.and modulatory allusions. 


intiqal 

Consideration needs to be given, finally, 49 two features that are not 
signalled explicitly in the notations themselves but whose presence is indicated 
by the accompanying text, one being mentioned by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marághi, 
the other by Biná'i. Reference has already been made to the presence, in the 
naqsh, of what Binà^1 terms ‘progressions’ (intigalat), а more precise transla- 
tion of which might be ‘schematic melodic movements’. The basic concept 
was elaborated already by al-Kindi, but it is al-Farabi’s codification that is 
reproduced by Safi al-Din al-Urmawi and ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi,”° and it 
would have been with this formulation that Bina’i was familiar. Although a 
simple ascending or descending scale could be categorized as an intigal, what 
is adumbrated by al-Farübi is, essentially, the mechanical application of recurs- 
ive rules yielding sequences such asp qrqpstsp...andpqrsrqtuv 
и.... Binà't's naqsh does, of course, contain in cycle 9 a rising and descending 
scale, but if there are any other parts of the piece that could be classified as 
intigals they are, presumably, to be located’ їй cycles 4 to 8. One possibly 
relevant feature is the complex melodic relationship between the rhythmically 
identical cycles 6 and 7, the latter beginning with a sequential repetition one 
scale degree lower only to end one degree higher. But it may well be that the 
whole area from the middle of cycle 4 to the beginning of cycle 10 could be 
subsumed under this rubric. If the pitches that occur are given simple numerical 


equivalents: 
"i re G ed rá ; c#jap qut g 


and the end of sai суйел 18 indicit by a slash, the whole passage can be 


20 See L. I. al Farugi, An annotated glossary of Arabic musical terms (Wes poe Connecticut: 
Greenwood Press, 1981 for a brief survey of types. Safi al-Din al Urmawi includes this material 
in his al-Risdla al-shar iyya (D'Erlanger, La musique arabe, 3, Paris: Geuthner, 1938, : pe 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marái e Jami‘ al-alhün (pp. 195—8). 
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Table 1 

> 12 3 4 5 

6 1/ 2e 
45367 le 

267 WV 

—^] 1 2 3.4 

7 1 2 36e 
/ 67 le 

-67 1 2 

ope 

~7 1 2 

67+ 

EE 

>7 1 2 3 4 

7 12 3e 
/ 67 le . 
2567 12 3456 
567 1,2 3x4 5 6— 


represented as in table 1. A schematization of this nature shows clearly the 
extent to which the whole area is made up of (mostly four or five-note) rising- 
falling scales (interspersed with narrower oscillations clustered before cycle 
final cadences), and although such material could not be generated simply by 
the application of a rule, there seems nothing outlandish in the notion that 
the term intigal should be used to describe it. ' 

Nor are similarly mechanical-seeming procedures of melodic Дора 
absent from ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi’s examples. The initial descending 
sequence that constitutes the tariga-i jadwal has already been noted (even if it 
has to be classified as an impersonal pre-existing formula). But there are several 
other examples of symmetry and sequence to be cited from the later sections 
that might more properly be regarded as of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mardghi’s own 
invention: ex. 17 has a double repetition of each ascending note followed by 
a descending scale sequence; ex. 21 an extended sequence also characterized 
by rhythmic symmetry; and ex. 23 a similar extended sequence (with internal 
variation also organized sequentially) followed by a cadence area and then 
a rising scale sequence followed by a further cadence area. Using the 
equivalences: 


GRA BPcdefhga 
7 12 3456 71 


and omitting subsequent attacks at the same pitch, the internal patterning of 
ex. 23 may be displayed as in table 2. It may be, therefore, that the reproduction 
by Systematist theorists of al-Farabi’s highly abstract formulation of various 
types of intigal did not stem from mere antiquarian interest or the desire to 
pay homage to an illustrious forbear, but reflected a comtemporary taste for 
analogous processes of composition.”* 

Striking, at any rate, is the fact that the application of these processes 
is confined to the nonsense-syllable zones and, more specifically, to the 
tashyi‘a/bazgasht. Mention has already been made of the structural con- 


21 There may be a possible parallel here with the abstract procedures elaborated by Indian 
theorists (on which see N. A. Jairazbhoy, 'Svaraprastára in North Indian classical music’, 
BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 307—25). 
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Table 2 
5 6 7 ie 
§ 6 Te 
45 6e 
1 2 3456 
И 7 12 2+ i 
Tle 
4e 
э1 2 34565 
245 6 7 1 
^5 6 
| 1 754 


sequences of such concentration in terms of the elaboration of evidently con- 
scious patterns of differentiation between verse and 'syllable sections and the 
progressive increase in contrast as other means of variation are introduced. 
What remains to be considered here 18 the possible implication of the restriction 
of the technique of sequential development to the tashyr'a/bazgasht for its 
seemingly puzzling name, and it may be suggested that both terms (in the 
meanings ‘following’ and ‘return’ respectively) are appropriate designations 
for such a compositional process, in eacli'case referring to the second or 
subsequent members of the sequence: bázgasht would thus be understood not 
externally, as a return to material in previous sections (which, at least on the 
surface, it is not) but internally, denotiüg the repetition of previous material 
within each sequence. At the same time it is clear from ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghi’s examples that it was not necessary to apply sequential or other 
techniques rigorously, so that the term -intigül could safely be reserved: for 
abstract theoretical speculation, its exemplification taken from classical author- 
ity rather than worked out in terms of contemporary practice. 

There is one final'consideration. However marginal, it should be noted that 

in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi’ s Fawa’id-i “ashara the term intigal also has the 
sense of ‘transition’, i.e. ‘modulation’,” and although Binà'i fails to echo 
this usage elsewhere in the Risala the possibility cannot be excluded that in 
the context of his notation this was the meaning intended. If so, it would 
follow that he wished to point not to the presence of the schematic composi- 
tional processes outlined above but to the inclusion of various other modes, 
thereby lending support to the kind of analysis suggested in ex. 39. 


tahrir ' , 1 

The feature that is mentioned in ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi's text, rather 
than given symbolic representation, is called tahrir. One of the places in which 
this term occurs is the analytical frame within which the notation appears, the 
specific context being the technical description of the tashyi‘a/bazgasht which, 
in the JA, is said to consist of tasarrufi chand ‘ various changes’ either using 
words (alfaz), verses (abyat), tahrirat-i halgi ‘tahrirs of the throat’ or poems 
(ash'ár). The equivalent statement in the MA has, in place of tasarruf, alfaz, 


22 Tn the discussion leading to ex. 28 it is suggested that this note should be deleted. 

? Nuruosmaniye MS 3651, fol 99v: dar talhin intigàl az har yaki (referring to modes) bi-digari 
bi-mundsabat-i Gn sabab-i mazid-t 1 rawnag wa-tazyin wa-tarGwat-i alhiin gardad. The passage (and 
the meaning of the term) is derived directly from Qutb al-Din абал (Modal system, 290, 
transl. p. 180). It may also be noted in this connexion that there i is an early version of the ‘Kitab 
al-Adwar (Sul ‘MS Fatih 3662) ın which intigal appears in place of the familiar rabaga 
meaning, ore, ‘(degree of) transposition’. 
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defined more precisely as the syllables ta, na, and nan used elsewhere to 
articulate the structure of rhythmic cycles (wa-àn alfazi chand buwad az arkàn-i 
nagarat a‘ni az azmina-i thaldtha-i iqga‘T), and goes оп to mention poems 
(ash‘ar) and tahrirs. If the ‘changes’ might be taken to refer to the melodic 
contrast provided by this section it is, nevertheless, evident that the emphasis 
is on the nature of the textual material used in it as a vehicle for the melody. 
The listing of both abyat and ash'ar is a little curious, but no more: either the 
formulation is loose and one term is redundant or care is being taken to specify 
the possibility of including both individual verses and complete (short) poems. 
But if alfaz designates not only the syllables ta, па and nan (which are precisely 
the syllables appearing in this particular piece) but also the various words 
which, isolated from any semantic context, can be associated with syllable 
strings,” it is not easy to see what, lexically or phonetically, could remain as 
the domain of tahrir, thus making it more likely that its association with the 
throat implies a particular, sporadically used vocal technique or coloration. 

References to this term elsewhere point in the same direction. In the JA it 
is first mentioned in the title of ch. 10,75 in a context clearly suggesting a vocal 
technique: the tahrir is described as ‘ produced by the sections of the throat’ 
(bayàn-i tahrirat ki az ajza-yi halą hasil shawad) although, unfortunately, the 
promised explanation is withheld, this particular topic not being developed in 
the body of the chapter. Where further information is forthcoming is in the 
Fawaá'id-i ‘ashara, where we are told that tahrir is ‘a technical term for throat 
movements’ (dar istilah-i arbab-i ‘ата! haraküt-i halgi-rá güyand) ' produced 
by excitation of the air in parts of the throat’ (wa-an az tahrik-i hawà dar 
ajzá-yi halq hadith shawad), such movements ‘not being devoid of intensity 
and vehemence’ (az shiddat wa-‘unf khali nabüshad).?* 

A contrast is then drawn, with regard to distribution, between an ad libitum 
style (ajza-yi halg-rà mutaharrik gardánand bi-har kayfiyyat ki kh"áhand) and 
one in which tahrirs are integrated into compositions so as to fit the rhythmic 
cycle (wa-haraküt-i tahrirat ba@yad ki bar wazn-i azmina-i igü'at bashad 
wa-tahrirat-rà ba talhin mumazajat dada) and the passage ends with the proverb- 
like dictum *tahrir in composition is like salt in food’ (al-tahrir fi "I-talhin ka- 
*Lmilh fi'I-ta'àm) followed by an injunction to avoid excess and use it only in 
moderation so that it should be a ‘cause of embellishment and splendour’ 
(sabab-i tazym wa-rawnaq). 

One further reference occurs in the JA.” Having described, after the two 
instrumental farigas (exs. 6 and 7), the technique of notating vocal pieces, 
‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi turns his attention to ways of extending (tatwīl) the 
setting, one means of which is to insert syllables (arkan), words (лига)? or 
tahrirs within Ше body of the line, the last being characterized as wordless 
(dar ànhà hurüf nabashad) and produced by the activity of the throat (chün 
bi-halq harakat kunand hudüth-i naghamat). 

But it is odd to see tahrir listed as an alternative to the surrounding 
‘words’, ‘verses’, and ‘poems’ in the definition of the tashyr'aj/büzgasht, for 
a technique should surely be something that could be applied to one or more 
of them, rather than used instead. It may be attractive, therefore, to entertain 


24 In the Jami‘ al-alhdn (p. 242) the tashyr‘a/bazgasht is defined as bi-alfaz wa-arkan-i naqarāt. 
alfaz cannot, therefore, be coterminous with the syllables ta, na and nan. 
25 
p. 187. 
26 Nuruosmaniye MS 3651, fol. 101. The original inserts khalg between halg and hadith. 


7 p 238. 

5 That Рига? designates not just letters (Le, single syllables) but interjections that may consist 
of whole words is made clear from the accompanying list of examples, which contains, as well as 
à, c.g. shawqi and mahbüb. 
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the notion that ‘Abd а1-Ойаіг al-Maraghi is here referring, as with alfaz, to 
strings of nonsense syllables, but in this case not to those using the series of 
dental consonants deployed in the ta na nan syllables but, rather, the set of 
gutterals (halgi) /h ° k/ which, where they appear in later song-text collections, 
are normally segregated from the dental set to form separate syllable strings 
or—and this is by far the more common use for them-—are employed to form 
prolongation syllables within the verse setting. As this phenomenon is also 
observable (with /’/) in the mustazdd section appended to the tashyi ‘a/bazgasht 
it seems not unreasonable to assume that tahrir might be taken to refer to the 
phenomenon of prolongation syllables formed with these gutteral consonants, 
and more particularly with /’/ or, indeed, to a particular delivery often associ- 
ated with such passages, an especially tense vocal style considered sufficiently 
peculiar to warrant isolation as something technically distinct from the type 
of voice production used elsewhere. 


Postlude 

Given such interpretative hesitations it is tempting to think in terms of a 
connexion with tahrir as now understood in Persian music.” But the search 
for historical survivals, whether of vocal technique or style, or in the more 
abstract domains of compositional processes as articulated through modal, 
rhythmic and formal structures, has too few clues available to it for certain 
conclusions to be drawn. Despite the existence of a considerable body of 
theoretical literature spanning the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, one of the 
obvious themes in the above discussion has been the difficulty of assessing 
where the extant notations might be located on a scale ranging from an 
approximate representation of a vocal line as normally sung to a typological 
generalization. Broadly speaking, the conclusions reached above suggest that 
they may be assigned to two categories: (а) schematic abstracts unlikely to 
reflect performance practice at all closely and (b) tolerably accurate if variously 
detailed accounts of actual compositions. But even assuming that each one is 
considered representative of a generously long period, we would still have only 
the following spread of historical evidence: 
(а) 1225—75 (al-Urmawi) 1375—1425 (al-Maraghi) 
(b) 1275—1325 (al-Shirazi) 1450—1500 (Bina'i) 1625-75 (САП Ufki) 
and given the inordinately long gaps in (b) it would be hazardous to attempt 
any interpretation that postulated precise developments. In the light of the 
frequently derivative and, for present purposes, often uninformative nature of 
the surviving literature from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
fact that the gap between Bina'i and ‘Ali Ufki is, significantly, one of place 
as well as time, the problematic nature of any reading that would endeavour 
to assess degrees of continuity or rates of change is apparent. When we do 
eventually encounter, with ‘Ali Ufki, a corpus sufficiently large and representat- 
ive to warrant general conclusions being drawn, it is evident that the systems 
of melodic and rhythmic modes, while clearly relatable to their fifteenth-century 
predecessors, have become in certain respects remote from them. But that 
verdict is derived principally from comparison between seventeenth-century 
practice as recorded in notation and information supplied by earlier theorists: 
the examples cited here are simply too few to furnish adequate material for 
diachronic study at the level of systems. 

Where they may be of help is in providing evidence of individual modal 


* Or, if reference to constriction of the throat is taken to imply more specifically a technique 
of voice production, then with that described in M. Caton, ‘The vocal ornament takfya in Persian 
music’, Selected Reports in Ethnomusicology, n, 1, 1974, 43—53. 
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continuities and discontinuities and, possibly, in illuminatirig aspects of formal 
Structure. Strong evidence for continuity, for example, is shown by the setting 
in husayni given by ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi. Even if the durability of this 
mode was already apparent from the fact that its fundamental pentachord, as 
defined by Safi al-Din al-Urmawi in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
still survives today, it is valuable, nevertheless, to be provided with a setting 
that, as represented in exs. 35—7 is, in its general approach to modal develop- 
ment, by no means dissimilar to later Ottoman practice, for all that it does 
not conform precisely to the modern concept of seyir: from the first hane of 
the celebrated peşrev by Andon (d. 19257),?? for example, could be derived an 
analytical abstract quite similar to that of the first line of ex. 36. The modern 
pesrev is much more complex in its multiple redevelopments but the underlying 
modal scheme is evidently akin to the earlier form?! 


бф ========= == == 
































With "iraq, too, the evidence of Bina’1’s naqsh points to a retention of core 
features, even though the continuity between the thirteenth- and seventeenth- 
century forms is not quite as complete as in the case of husayni. The principal 
features that survive in the naqsh are the prominent trichord development first 
noted by Qutb al-Din al-Shirázi (see exs. 31 and 32) and the divided upper 
wholetone. By the time of ‘Ali Ufki the latter has been lost, the two notes in 
question being replaced by a single intermediate pitch. But emphasis on the 
trichord remains, although it is the lowest note that is now the final, a develop- 
ment paralleled in the definition of the essential core of ‘iraq provided in the 
Shajara dhat al-akmam: A BP A G Еф (= 3p? 43p 2p 1).? 

The particular notes given there point to a further general development, or 
presumed development, concerning the conventionally preferred positions of 
modes relative to each other and hence to their normal realization within a 
restricted pitch set. Simply put, this approach allows the maximum number of 
modes to be performed with the fewest notes, so that in relation to the pitch 

30 The date is that given in Y. Oztuna, Turk musikisi ansiklopedisi, 1 (Istanbul: Milli Eğitim 
Basrmevi), 1969. 

3! Indicated as long are pitches sustained for one and a half time units or longer Notes the 


duration of which is less that half a time unit have been omitted. 
32 ed, Gh ‘A Khashaba and I. Fath Allah (Cairo. al-Hay'a al-migriyya al-‘amma h-l-kitab, 
1983), 53. 
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set D E F$ GA ВР cdef$ ga the seventeenth-century husayni octave 
appears from A, the rast octave from С, and the ‘iraq octave from F$ (so 
that d e f# = 6P 7р 1 corresponds to the earlier 6P 7р 7 1 = ВР c c# d). Such 
relationships could well have been established much earlier: the representation 
of ‘irdg in exs. 30, 31 and 32 does no more than reflect the habits of exposition 
and notation inherited by systematist theorists down to Bina’ from Safi 
al-Din-al-Urmawi according to which all modes are arbitrarily defined from a 
common starting point, rendered here as D,°* and this convention may well 
disguise norms of practice akin, if not identical, to those reflected by ‘Ali Ufki 
in the seventeenth century. Direct evidence for this may be found in tbe 
modulation into büsalik in the mustazád of the earlier JA version (exs. 18, 38), 
for although only two conjunct tetrachords are developed (В--е-а) it is clear 
that these must belong to a single octave that would be completed by b rather 
than to two octaves, the lower beginning on E, for the structure of büsalik 
would then require an E—4-e division with Bp in place of B in the upper 
pentachord.** It may also be noted that this relative position again reflects 
seventeenth-century norms and is indicative, therefore, of continuity at the 
level of inter-modal pitch relationships. The structure of büsalik, on the other 
hand, has not remained quite as stable as that of husayni: while retaining the 
essentia] (Pythagorean) diatonic core around B seventeenth-century practice 
has replaced this note as finalis by 4, and in the upper segment the parallel 
Pythagorean diatonic tetrachord has been abandoned. 

If it is impossible to extrapolate general trends from the specific structures 
of the few individual modes occurring in the compositions by ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghi and Biná'i, they cast even less light on the rhythmic cycles used, 
the internal articulations of which can be only dimly perceived. It is, no doubt, 
worth noting that the 16 time-unit cycle used by Bina’i, mukhammas, remains 
as a 16 time-unit cycle in the seventeenth-century-Ottoman tradition, and that 
the corpus supplies some evidence for the continuing importance, in relation 
to the mapping of the melody onto the rhythmic cycle, of an x + 4 internal 
division. Similarly with ramal, although here the continuity ends, for in place 
of the earlier 12 time-unit cycle the seventeenth-century ramal is one of 28. 
Where the notations might have been expected to provide insights not vouch- 
safed by the descriptions of theorists is, principally, in the combined rhythmic 
and melodic aspects of text setting, but it is precisely here that the manifold 
interpretative difficulties discussed in part 1 prove so vexing: rhythmic uncer- 
tainties in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi and the lack of supplementary text (or 
the lack of indication as to the correct distribution of the text given) in Bina’i 
mean that safe conclusions cannot be drawn. 

There remains the general area of formal processes. Here a distinction may 
be drawn between on the one hand the more obvious sense of identity and 
distribution of discrete sections and the nature of the relationships (of repeti- 
tion, similarity or contrast) between them and, on the other hand, internal 
processes within a given section relatable to notions of melodic strategy (which 
may also involve repetition, similarity or contrast). While the latter are not to 
be distinguished with any rigour from the particulars of melodic development 
as determined by the mode in question, one or two conclusions may neverthe- 


33 The choice of E as the starting point for the representation of husaynt was designed to make 
аз visible as possible the structural stmilarities with its modern Turkish form. In order to do the 
same with ‘irdg it would have been necessary to m from СЖ, which would have resulted in a 
certain T o awkwardness, and the choice of D at least allows the equation G — (modern 
Turkish) rast. 

34 This evidence thus supports the hints about the relative position of büsalrk given by Safi 
al-Din al Urmawi (Modal system, 271—2). 
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less be drawn. Thus although it is possible that in the late fifteenth century 
*irüg was assigned to а (probably small) group of modes, of which the most 
obvious example was segah, characterized by oscillating melodic movement 
around a pivotal prominent note, it is still the case that the initial melodic 
gambit of the Bina’i naqsh is an almost complete descending scale covering a 
fifth down to the lowest note of the prominent segment, and such descents 
appear ubiquitous: not only is the initial tariga-i jadwal formula inherited by 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi from Safi al-Din al-Urmawi so characterized but, 
as is evident from exs. 35-7, each section also ends with a similar descent 
(which is then echoed or reinforced by a following repeat of the second part 
of the initial descending formula). That this feature is not mode-specific was 
indicated already by the various subtitutions listed by Safi al-Din al-Urmawi 
(exs. 3—5), but it is useful to have further confirmation in the form of the 
straightforward descending lines of the modulations into hijázi and (probably) 
*uzzül. Comparisons may also be made in this respect with the most detailed 
notation of all, that of Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, for there is a degree of similarity 
in melodic layout discernible between the beginning of this piece and the tarsi‘ 
of the later JA version, especially in the second truncated version of the descent 
(ex. 24). While the subsequent melodic elaboration of the principal mode of 
the qawl is quite complex (and seems to incorporate unacknowledged modula- 
tions), the brief modulations that are specified also belong, with the exception 
of one into a mode in the oscillating group, to the descending scale type; and 
they tend, like the modulations in the ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi notation, to 
have as finalis one of the prominent notes of the principal mode. Again 
manifested in the form of an unadorned descending scale, devoid also, it may 
be noted, of any rhythmic variation, is the one incontestible modulation in 
Bina’i’s naqsh. But if the analysis of this piece embodied in ex. 39 is correct, 
it contains in addition other modulations that-fail to conform to this type, 
being characterized rather by subtlety and indirection. Although the nature of 
modulation in the seventeenth-century Ottoman tradition is too extensive a 
topic to be summarized briefly, it can at least be said that the simple presenta- 
tion of a pitch change within a descending scale is a technique that it eschews. 
Modulations can certainly be formulaic and thus instantly recognizable but 
the formulae normally combine with changes of scale certain prescribed melodic 
articulations. 

We may turn, finally, to large-scale formal procedures. Here there is another 
major impediment to generalization, for the contrasting character of the various 
examples could simply result from tbe fact that they represent different forms 
and thus, potentially, different structural types: Safi al-Din al-Urmawi exempli- 
fies the sawt, Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi the qawl, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi an 
unspecified form (his notation is simply labelled tasnif ‘composition’), and 
Вша?т the naqsh. According to the definitions referred to in part 1 these should 
fall together into two contrasting pairs: the sawt aligns itself with the naqsh as 
embodying a type consisting essentially of a single verse-setting block, repeated 
for any and all subsequent lines and unrelieved by any contrasting sections 
(see part 1, ‘Problems of transcription: (ii) form’); on the other hand, ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maraghi’s notation, even if not assigned to any particular form, 
aligns itself rather with his description of the gawl, stated to include (at least) 
a contrastive bayt al-wasat/miyünkhüna (see part 1, ‘Textual surround: formal ` 
analysis’). But it has already been suggested that the internal logic of Bina’i’s 
naqsh indicates that it contains material additional to the text setting and, to 
complicate matters further, it should be noted that there is no bayt 
al-wasat/miyankhana in the qawl notated by Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, although 
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it does contain a contrastive nonsense-syllable section that corresponds to the 
tashyi'a/büzgasht as defined by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi. Its form may be 
reduced to (Н = hemistich): 


A. A B A' 
(H1 + H2) (H3 -- H4) (nonsense-syllable) (НА) 


and assuming that ће piece had undergone no formal recasting since being 
composed by Safi al-Din al Urmawi we may reasonably conclude that it 
represents an early (mid-thirteenth-century) stage in the development of a form 
that by the time of ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Maraghi had added a further area of 
contrast by differentiating tbe setting of H3 and was later, to judge by the 
evidence of song-text collections of the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
to reach a stage of even greater complexity.°> Such complexity was not, 
however, reserved to the qawl: it is clear both from the evidence of ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Marüghr's formal definitions (and his notation) and from the 
representations of song-texts in the anthologies that the internal structural 
configurations of.a number of forms were remarkably similar.” Indeed, if the 
interpretation of the nagsh presented in ex. 30 is accepted, this piece could also 
be assimilated to the same general category on the basis of an evident AA BA 
structure, even if the proportions are very different, with B occupying no fewer 
than seven of the total of 13 cycles (no particular importance attaches to the 
fact that A is a setting of a hemistich rather than a whole line). However, it is 
clear that even if the barriers set up by differences in formal nomenclature are 
sometimes illusory, and that it is certainly pertinent to relate, as an indicator 
of historical change, the structure of the gawl notated by Qutb al-Din al-Shirázi 
to the formal definition of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marüghi, it is impossible either to 
use the naqsh as evidence for a particular developmental trend or to link in 
any explicit way the formal design of these pieces to what we encounter in the 
songs notated by ‘АП Ufki: the gawl does not survive into the seventeenth- 
century Ottoman repertoire, and the two examples of the naqsh that АП Ufki 
includes have quite different internal articulations." From the point of view 
of form, the notations examined here cannot readily be seen as links in an 
evolutionary chain extending forwards to the seventeenth century. In this, as 
in other respects, their value, even if undeniably great, is sadly limited by their 
isolation. І 


35 See on this general topic Words without songs, 65-9. ` | 
36 It would be аррго riate here to allude to a further, 1f marginal, scrap of evidence in the 
form of a (possible ао piece labelled persikon 1n а Byzantine MS (Athens 2401, 
blished in M. Velmirović, ‘ “Persian music" in Byzantium?', Studies in Eastern Chant, nt, 
973, 179-81). (I am p to Mr. J. Plemmenos for drawing my attention to this piece and to 
Professor J. Raasted for his erudite comments on it.) Although 1t would be premature to draw 
any conclusions from a document the precise status of. which yet to be determined, it may at 
least be noted that the formal relationship of melody to (very led) text is by no means 
dissimilar to that exhibited in the gawl notated b Qui al-Din al-Shirazi. Within each A section 
there is repetition and some variation, and the final А' is somewhat abbreviated, but the broad 
parallels are clear, and would doubtless also have been exemplified in many of the pieces recorded 
1n the song-text anthologies. The kinds of nonsense-syllable strings they use in bazgasht sections 
are also mirrored by those that constitute the B section of the persikon piece. 
37 Described in Songs without words, 173—9. 


TWO GREAT BRITISH HISTORIANS OF THE 
MODERN MIDDLE EAST 


By М.Е. ҮАРР 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


As a serious subject of scholarly investigation modern Middle Eastern 
history is very young. It was only 50 years ago that the subject began to be 
studied by historians who were adequately equipped for the work. Its sub- 
sequent rapid progress to the position of respectability which it now occupies 
within the discipline of history owes much to the work of a handful of scholars 
among whom Albert Hourani and Elie Kedourie were especially conspicuous. 
The deaths of these two notable historians should not pass without an acknow- 
ledgement of the debt which we owe them and an appreciation of their 
contribution to the happy revolution in the branch of history which they 
adorned. 

Fifty years ago the history of the modern Middle East was written princip- 
ally by non-historians. It was written by orientalists, that is to say, by scholars 
rooted in classical philology who knew Middle Eastern languages but who did 
not know the discipline of history. And it was written by people from various 
backgrounds who had encountered the Middle East in the course of their 
working lives, often as officials, diplomatists, journalists or missionaries. 
Historians contributed not so much to the history of the modern Middle East 
as to the history of those diplomatic or military transactions of European 
powers which related to the region; one thinks of the work of H. W. V. 
Temperley. The product of the work of these various writers was neither 
worthless nor negligible; one can still, for example, read the accounts of 
contemporary events in Oriente Moderno or in the annual volumes from 
Chatham House with profit. But to а young history student coming to the 
study of the Middle East from that of Britain and Europe, the dominant 
feeling created by this body of writing on the modern history of the region 
was one of bewilderment. Sources of very different merits were indifferently 
jumbled together to form a narrative: information seemed to be exhibited for 
no other reason than that the author had found it: confident assertions were 
made for which no adequate evidence existed: improbable assumptions were 
laid out as though they had the authority of golden tablets: and, above all, 
the questions which an historian should have asked were not asked. The young 
student noticed one more odd feature: whereas the motives and behaviour of 
Europeans were carefully analysed, those of the people of the Middle East 
were rendered in a fashion such as to make their behaviour in the face of what 
was usually called the impact of European civilization like that of a number 
of different farmyard animals suddenly confronted by a motor car driven into 
their midst—some bark, some glare, some sleep and some scatter wildly in 
every direction, occasionally throwing themselves under the wheels of the car. 
The institutional structures of the modern Middle East were usually omitted 
from the analysis or else the reader was left to suppose that they were no 
different from those of the classical period. Much was explained in terms of 
vague but inexorable forces such as the desire for freedom, nationalism or the 
like, and of atavistic reaction. 

What was required was the development of a generation of historians who 
had а sound basis in the discipline of history, a good knowledge of Middle 
Eastern languages and real intellectual ability. Such scholars began to make 
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their mark during the 1950s, no doubt greatly assisted by the Scarbrough 
initiative, and into the confused intellectual world described above began to 
penetrate a few rays of light. One, which happily continues to shine, emanated 
from Bernard Lewis, although he was not primarily an historian of the modern 
Middle East. At his seminars at SOAS one observed the mind of a trained 
historian at work on the problems of Middle Eastern history and in his 
Emergence of modern Turkey (London, 1961) he put the right questions to the 
available Turkish sources. The other two great sources of light in Britain were 
at St. Antony's College Oxford and at the London School of Economics, the 
respective academic homes of Albert Hourani and Elie Kedourie. Over the 
following 20 years these scholars played a major part in shaping the revolution 
in the study of modern Middle Eastern history. 

Albert Hourani was born in 1915 in Manchester, whither his father had 
come in 1891 from Marjayoun in South Lebanon. Some observers claimed to 
discern distinctive Lebanese characteristics in Hourani and asserted that these 
served him well amid the academic politicking of Oxford. To me he had the 
characteristics of the ideal English gentleman: unfailing good manners, a 
familiar range of interests and associations, a strong sense of duty, and sensitiv- 
ity to the feelings of others. Newman once wrote that a gentleman was one 
who avoided giving pain to others; in this respect Hourani was careful almost 
to a fault. He had also a deep reserve. Once, introducing him to an audience, 
I made some complimentary remarks about his work. Noticing that he sat 
stony faced I changed my style when proposing a vote of thanks at the end of 
his lecture and made some mildly amusing but slightly critical observation. He 
beamed happily and afterwards said; ‘I liked your vote of thanks’. No mention 
was made of the introduction. But it may be, as he used to say, that Manchester 
and Marjayoun were not so very different; with its cluster of separate commu- 
nities at once living together and living apart Manchester was a little like 
Lebanon. Perhaps Hourani saw Oxford as also possessing passing similarities: 
*that segmentary society without formal and explicit authority, as he once 
described it. 

Hourani went to school in London and thence to Magdalen College Oxford, 
where he read not history but PPE, in which he gained a first. From 1937 to 
1939 he taught at the American University of Beirut. With the outbreak of 
war he joined the research department of the Foreign Office and subsequently 
was employed in Cairo in the Office of the Minister of State Resident in the 
Middle East. In the course of this employment he travelled widely in the region 
and formed links which seemed likely to draw him into Arab politics; in his 
Palestine diary Richard Crossman suggested that Hourani was the intended 
successor to George Antonius as interpreter of the Arabs to the West. But 
Hourani preferred to remain an observer of politics: his calling was that of a 
Scholar and in 1948 he returned to Oxford, first as a Fellow at Magdalen, then 
as Lecturer and finally as Reader in the Modern History of the Middle East. 
In 1958 he became director of the Centre of Middle Eastern Studies which 
was located in St. Antony’s College, and there he remained until his retirement. 
It was from this academic home, which he had largely created and over which 
he presided with such grace, that he exercised his beneficent influence over 
modern Arab history through his teaching and his publications. 

Probably it was a teacher of graduate students that Hourani made the 
greatest and most enduring impact. He had the qualities of a great teacher; 
the reserves of knowledge on which to draw freely for the advantage of others, 
the ability to inspire with ideas and the willingness to play the part of the 
laborious mentor. Above all he had the humility which a teacher needs; to 
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know not only when to come forward with advice or exhortation but also 
when to remain silent and watch a student develop his own ideas, even to 
make his own mistakes. I have yet to meet a student of Hourani who did not 
speak of his teacher with admiration and affection. 

It is through his publications that Hourani is most widely known. His first 
book, Syria and Lebanon (London, 1946), the product of those wartime wan- 
derings in the Middle East, established an abiding interest in the region, 
demonstrated his lifelong ability to sympathize with everyone concerned, and 
also indicated а new approach. In describing the evolution of the newly 
independent states, Hourani made the actions of local groups and politicians 
comprehensible by placing them not only in the context of new ideas and of 
their struggles with outside powers (although in that book he gave pre-eminence 
to the clash between Arab nationalism and Western civilization) but also in 
the situation of the local communities which had evolved from millets into 
minorities through the Ottoman period. Syria and Lebanon, however, was a 
halfway house of a book, written at a time when Hourani was caught between 
the desire to write an academic study and the wish to help to make policy: 
many passages are devoted to prescribing what ought to happen and how 
people should behave in the future. Hourani was quick to abandon such 
presumption and to confine himself to analysis. 

The same subject matter became the seedbed of a most influential article 
published in 1968 (‘Ottoman reform and the politics of notables’) in which, 
adapting a concept derived from Max Weber, he developed his perception of 
the leaders of these local communities into a most fertile theory subsequently 
employed by all who wrote on the political history of the Syrian world and 
by many who were concerned with events farther afield. He argued that the 
local notables (a‘yan) functioned as intermediaries between the Ottoman power 
and the local communities and developed through this a pattern of political 
behaviour based upon bargaining. The introduction of the Ottoman Tanzimat 
into Syria with its corollary of more centralized (and also more representative) 
government posed new problems and opportunities for the notables and they 
evolved a strange relationship with government: they had to co-operate and 
they had to oppose. To advance their own interests the notables demanded 
more than they wanted, promised more than they could deliver and threatened 
more than they could perform. The Ottomans understood this behaviour and 
managed to live with it. But the European mandatory powers found it inexplic- 
able, declined to behave like the Porte and took the notables at face value, 
thereby turning them into something to which they had never in their hearts 
aspired, namely, leaders, not intermediaries. Of course, Hourani did not dis- 
cover the a‘yan, nor was he the first to describe their role as intermediaries or 
the ambiguity of their position under the mandates. One thinks especially of 
the important work of C. E. Dawn. But Hourani turned a number of separate 
and partial perceptions into an elegant and rounded theory of political behavi- 
our rooted in historical experience and it is right that it should have been his 
name which was especially associated with it. In the Middle Eastern field it 
has been as influential a theory as the notion of the rise of the gentry was in 
English history. 

During the 1950s Hourani was developing another great talent. This was 
for explaining the ideas of others more lucidly than they could ever do, 
identifying tbe origins of their ideas, and extracting from those ideas implica- 
tions and possibilities of which their authors had probably never dreamed. 
This talent was memorably demonstrated one hot summer afternoon in July 
1958 at SOAS. It was the last day of a week long conference on Middle Eastern 
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historiography. Two long papers, partly because their themes were tangential 
to the main purpose of the conference, partly because of the difficulties which 
they presented, had been left to the last afternoon, usually a time of brief 
discussion, polite thanks and congratulations, and hasty departures to airports. 
By a stroke of genius the organizers of the conference asked Hourani to 
introduce them. Hourani turned this poisoned chalice into a cornucopoeia of 

` ideas expressed with such wit, clarity and grace as to charm his somnolescent 
audience into an efflorescence of intellectual activity. The result was a discussion 
which, whilst it had little to do with the papers under review, was the intellectual 
highlight of the conference. Cyril Philips looked in during the proceedings and 
sat down next to me. ‘Has the conference all been like this?’, he inquired in 
a hushed and awed voice. 

Hourani's facility for exposition found its finest expression in his Arabic 
thought in the liberal age (London, 1962) in which he set out and discussed the 
ideas of a number of prominent nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Arab 
writers. It was indeed the period when liberalism was the dominant political 
ideology and he traced the way in which Arabs sought to adjust its claims to 
their own circumstances. The ideas were congenial to Hourani and he was in 
sympathy with the aspirations of the writers even when their performance did 
not live up to their pretensions. Essentially it was a study in reconciliation; 
how men tried in a serious intellectual endeavour to bring into harmony the 
claims of Islam and of the rights of man, of Arab nationalism and political 
liberty, of science and divine truth. Апа it was about compromise; it was not 
that one set of ideas was right and another wrong—such claims led to а dead- 
end of confrontation. What was important was the effort to understand and 
to find a middle way. It was and is a great book and it represented the heart 
of Hourani's own thought. It was what Hourani thought ought to have 
happened in the Middle East after 1945. Hourani loved ideas but he thought 
people more important. People must live together and irreconcilable systems 
of ideas were obstacles to that process. Of course the book was written at a 
time when compromise had fallen out of fashion. Hourani ended his book in 
1939 and thereby avoided the distasteful task of expounding new ideas which 
were alien to him. 

Ideas came from cities where people met and exchanged experiences and 
where they were obliged to devise ways of living together. Hourani's interest 
in cities found an outlet in a volume which he edited with S. M. Stern in 1970 
(The Islamic city) and he was to draw on this study and on his reflections on 
the subject in his last great book, A history of the Arab peoples (London, 1991). 
In retirement many historians are tempted by publishers and by the last flicker 
of ambition to write a synoptic book in which they set out the lessons they 
have learned from a lifetime of practising history. Most of them regret it and 
Hourani was no exception. ‘Why,’ he used to complain, ‘did I ever agree to 
write a big general book. I have nothing new to say. He was quite wrong. 
Incidents, biographies, ideas and themes were blended in an apparently effort- 
less narrative which left his readers with a vivid impression of the growth of 
Arab communities. It was not the conventional glories of Arab civilization but 
the warmth and realities of Arab life which һе celebrated; the hopes, fears, 
ambitions, successes and failures of individuals, groups and empires; the charm 

. of houses and gardens; the bustle of the bazaar and the creaking of caravans. 
It was a very long way from an older history of the Arabs written in the 
traditional dynastic mode, that by Philip Hitti, and I remarked on this contrast 
in conversation with him. It was characteristic of Hourani that while acknow- 
ledging the difference be expressed his regret that. his own treatment of the 
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history of the Arabs might be taken as an implied criticism of the work of 
Hitti, a man to whom he owed much and for whose work he retained a deal 
of respect. 

One other feature of his history of the Arabs is revealing of the man. 
Writing of the later twentieth century, he confessed to a feeling of unease, an 
uncertainty about the direction in which the Arab peoples were moving and 
there was evident in his prose a feeling of discomfort. More and more, Hourani 
was happier when he looked backwards to a more serene age; the shapeless 
struggles of Arab masses and the harsh declamatory style of modern Arab 
politicians were uncongenial to him. He talked, lectured and occasionally wrote 
about contemporary events but for preference he averted his face from a 
spectacle which was distasteful to him and looked back to the years before the 
Second World War. When he talked of the most recent past it was often to 
find in it resonances of earlier days. He could not ignore the later twentieth 
century and did not seek to do so because he believed it to be his duty to 
concern himself with it, just as he often made obeisance to the importance of 
economic factors in history, but he seemed just as unhappy with the first as 
he was uncomfortable with the second. 

SOAS may claim some share in Hourani's history of the Arabs for after 
his retirement he made the School his academic home and in its turn the 
School made him an Honorary Fellow. Many of his friends had thought of 
him as a quintessentially Oxford figure—indeed as long ago as 1964 he had 
refused to leave Oxford to succeed Sir Hamilton Gibb at Harvard— and fully 
expected him to live on in the society he had graced so long. Instead he moved 
to London. Ап attraction was the chance to visit theatres, concerts and exhibi- 
tions. One day I met him at the Hayward Gallery just before the end of the 
Renoir exhibition. ‘ Your first visit?’, I asked foolishly. He smiled: ‘No, my 
last' Another attraction was the Library. ‘All the books I need on open 
shelves,’ he said. And perhaps also there was the opportunity to meet new and 
old friends passing through London. In his later years Hourani was a familiar 
sight in the Senior Common Room often talking to some young scholar who 
had come to seek the advice of the great man. He seemed never to refuse. 
Sometimes their books would appear under the imprint of I. B. Tauris. As 
academic adviser to that press he helped to make it one of the most discerning 
publishers of Middle Eastern books. 

Hourani was a man who appeared perfectly balanced: equable, moderate, 
liberal, he seemed the epitome of the middle way. And yet the two scholars 
whom he most admired were quite different men. One was Louis Massignon, 
whom he declared to be the one man of genius who had taken up oriental 
studies. Yet Massignon was a man of passion and mystical fervour. The other 
was the autocratic Hamilton Gibb who seemed to see the world as black and 
white, wholly unlike the eternal grays of Hourani. And yet, among Hourani’s 
many fine tributes to his contemporaries none is more affecting than that which 
celebrates his friendship with Gibb. Hourani also wrote warmly about his old 
mentor, Arnold Toynbee, and in his words on Toynbee the same phrases which 
he used in writing about Massignon and Gibb recur—he was fascinated by 
their strange, haunted and powerful imaginations. It is almost as though, 
despite his personal and intellectual commitment to compromise, he was most 
drawn to those minds which displayed the opposite characteristics. These small 
pieces, which may be found in his four volumes of collected essays, A vision 
of history (Beirut, 1961), Europe and the Middle East (London and Basingstoke, 
1980), The emergence of the modern Middle East (London and Basingstoke, 
1981) and Islam in European thought (Cambridge, 1991), are among Hourani’s 
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most vivid writings. For the historian, Sir John Kaye once wrote, all men are 
dead. For Hourani, one sometimes feels, they were all alive. 

Elie Kedourie, who was also an Honorary Fellow of SOAS, had no such 
friendly feelings for Hamilton Gibb. In the preface to the 1987 edition of his 
England and the Middle East (Boulder, Colorado) he tells the story of his 
D. Phil. viva voce examination at Oxford in December 1953, when Gibb was 
one of his examiners. Gibb was unhappy with the thesis and declared that 
Kedourie had failed to give adequate weight to the importance of broad ideas, 
namely, the general oriental awakening and the new ideas of nationalism and 
self-determination which flourished at the end of the First World War, or to 
the power of public opinion as a constraint on British policy. Kedourie 
answered that he had found no trace in the sources that such ideas or the 
force of public opinion had played any significant role in the making of policy 
and the course of events and asked that Gibb would point to the documents 
which would reveal that influence. Gibb could not do so but maintained his 
insistence and the result was that Kedourie's thesis was referred. Kedourie 
refused to modify his thesis and resubmit and so one of the great formative 
works of modern Middle Eastern history never gained the doctoral imprimatur 
of Oxford University. 

Elie Kedourie was born into the prosperous and long-established Iraqi 
Jewish community in January 1926. No event had a more powerful effect on 
him than the attack on that community in June 1941 by a Baghdad mob whilst 
the government and the British authorities turned a blind eye on the scenes of 
murder and pillage. ‘A wilderness of tigers’ was one of the many memorable 
phrases he employed to describe the modern Middle East and much of his 
life's work was an attempt to refute more optimistic theories of Middle Eastern 
development and to explain how the Middle East had achieved such a dismal 
state. He tells in an essay how he was drawn to the subject. Reading Ronald 
Storrs's Orientations on а train between London and Oxford, on his way to 
an interview for a postgraduate scholarship in 1951, he was struck by the 
contrast between the sophisticated political world described by Storrs and ' the 
crude corruption, brutality and ideological ranting which was the political 
Spectacle disclosed to а schoolboy growing up in Baghdad in the 1930s and 
1940s’. It was then he decided to write his thesis about the diplomatic transac- 
tions which had created the modern Middle East and its new ruling class 
during and after the First World War. 

Kedourie’s early education had been more French than English. He 
attended the deservedly renowned Alliance Israelite school in Baghdad before 
coming to London in that hot, sunny summer of 1947. Like Hourani he did 
not choose to study history but enrolled at the London School of Economics 
to read for the BSc. Econ., specializing in political thought and graduating in 
1950. In 1951 he joined St. Antony's College. His supervisor was Sir John 
Wheeler-Bennett who received him with sherry and a polite invitation to call 
and discuss his work when he deemed it necessary. Kedourie did not seek and 
Wheeler-Bennett did not offer more assistance and his thesis was written, like 
many another at that time, with no more formal guidance than tea once a 
term at which supervisor and student talked at large. Kedourie did not find 
the style of Oxford academic life congenial—he wrote that he derived most 
intellectual enlightenment from the conversation of his fellow postgraduates. 
After the débacle of his viva he was happy to return to London where in 1953 
he accepted an assistant lectureship in politics and British administration in 
the Department of Government at LSE under Michael Oakeshott, whose 
conservative mistrust of optimistic theories of human progress was very much 
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to Kedourie's taste. Oakeshott was also instrumental in arranging publication 
of Kedourie's rejected thesis. 

England and the Middle East had a mixed reception when it appeared in 
1956. In form it was unusual, resembling as it did a series of articles dealing 
with certain aspects of the subject rather than a coherent narrative account of 
the development of British policy towards the region. Its argument, however, 
was clear: through ignorance, miscalculation and the vanities and prejudices 
of some of its agents, Britain had blundered badly, wantonly destroyed the 
Ottoman empire, put in its place a hotchpotch of unstable regimes and walked 
away from the results. This interpretation ran counter to the prevailing view 
which was that Britain had not gone far enough in deferring to the forces of 
nationalism in the Middle East and by her selfish policies and postwar arrange- 
ments had broken her wartime promises and frustrated the move towards the 
creation of a strong Arab federal state. This latter view Kedourie came particu- 
larly to associate with Arnold Toynbee and he gave it the name of The Chatham 
House Version, ‘the shrill and clamant voice of English radicalism, thirsting 
with self-accusatory and joyful lamentation’. 

The common view of Kedourie’s book was that it was clever but essentially 
perverse. ‘Have you read England and the Middle East?’ asked one of my 
colleagues, adding, as evidence of the extraordinary waywardness of its opin- 
ions, ‘Kedourie believes the British Empire was a good thing.’ It was 
Kedourie’s great achievement that during the course of the following 25 years 
he converted his sceptical critics to his own views, established the Kedourie 
version as the new academic orthodoxy, and became one of the most respected 
and admired scholars in the field of modern Middle Eastern history as well as 
a man renowned for his distinguished intellectual contribution to much 
broader topics. 

Kedourie accomplished this historiographical revolution by insistence on 
the same principles of historical study with which he had countered the thrusts 
of Gibb in 1953. The essence of historical narrative, he asserted, was logic, 
chronology and detail. Mastery of detail was the key, and detail required 
evidence. The evidence for British policy was in the British archives. It was 
not enough to assert that British policy was based upon a broad principle and 
point to outcomes as evidence of the truth of this assertion. The connexion 
between the broad principle and the policy and the outcome must be shown 
by reference to the documents and if it could not be shown, if indeed the 
documents pointed to different motivations, then the assertion fell to the 
ground. Oddly enough, England and the Middle East was not written from 
archival sources, which were not available at the time of Kedourie’s research, 
but when the Foreign Office archives were opened Kedourie studied them and 
in a series of articles began to confirm the hypotheses of his book, Research 
students, attracted by his growing reputation (he became Professor of Politics 
in 1965) came to LSE and these were also directed towards the archives. What 
Kedourie was doing was applying to the Middle East the methods refined by 
scholars working in the fields of British and European history and in doing so 
he transformed the history of the region. It was no longer possible to get away 
with broad assertions and generalizations about principles of policy; detail was 
required and in an argument about detail not many scholars would confront 
Kedourie. But there was much more than this in Kedourie’s feeling for history: 
few words capture the humility and the possibilities of the discipline of history 
like Kedourie’s reference to ‘those products of the historian’s art...that seek 
to restore, for whoever cares to read them, in all its singularity, the meaning 
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of thoughts and actions now dead and gone which once upon a time were the 
designs and choices of living men.’ 

Kedourie's contribution was especially to the study of British policy in the 
Middle East, although he was also able to use European and American archives 
to illuminate features of internal Middle Eastern development. The best of his 
articles, like the great essays on Egypt and Palestine, which are contained in 
The Chatham House version (London, 1970), Arabic political memoirs (London, 
1974) and Islam in the Modern World (London, 1980), are archive-based. In 
the Anglo-Arab labyrinth (Cambridge, 1976), a study of the Husayn-McMahon 
correspondence and its subsequent fate, was also securely founded on a mastery 
of the archival sources. The same is also true of many articles in the journal, 
Middle Eastern Studies, which he founded with his wife, Syvia Haim, in 1964, 
and which quickly became the premier journal in the field of modern Middle 
Eastern history. His editorship of this journal not only permitted Kedourie to 
publish articles illuminating many areas of the subject but also enabled him 
to impose his own high standards on the academic world of Middle Eastern 
history. 

There was another, quite different aspect of Kedourie's work. This was his 
interest in ideas, indeed it was his first interest. Nationalism (London, 1960) 
was an important theoretical contribution to the subject. Much previous writing 
had concentrated on the practical expressions of nationalism, often assuming 
that nation states were such natural political forms that it was of more interest 
to explain why they had not always existed rather than why they should have 
come into being. Kedourie, by contrast, focused on nationalist ideologies and 
their origins, particularly in Germany in the late eighteenth century. Kedourie 
argued that nationalism was the artificial creation of intellectuals, although it 
was a doctrine which many others found eminently suitable to their purposes. 
Taken further this argument yielded a view of nationalism as the product of 
manipulation by small groups of men rather than the expression of the popular 
will. In his anthology, Nationalism in Asia and Africa (London, 1970), Kedourie 
applied this view to the non-European world and concluded that in those 
regions even the argument that the doctrine of nationalism, invented or bor- 
rowed, was an appropriate ideology for the place and time also failed. In Asia 
and Africa nationalism was wholly unsuitable, he declared, and contended that 
it was foisted on those continents by intellectuals who uncritically copied 
Western ideas. 

There is little doubt that Kedourie's hostility to nationalist claims owed 
much to his own knowledge of the sufferings inflicted on minorities in the 
Middle East by men claiming to act in the name of nationalist doctrines. As 
early as 1951, under the pseudonym of Antiochus (the allusion to Racine was 
perhaps a reflection of his French education), he had published articles on the 
fate of minorities in the region. Аз time went on he broadened his criticism of 
the importation of Western ideas into the Middle East and his last book, 
Politics in the Middle East (1992), included a sustained argument that constitu- 
tionalism (by which he meant parliamentary democracy) was quite unsuitable 
to the region and had failed almost completely. Despotism was the normal 
political condition of the Middle East, he contended; and in the past it had 
worked not too badly because people understood it and could manage to live 
under it. But inappropriate Western ideas such as nationalism and democracy 
had deranged the old system without providing a viable alternative; in fact 
they had helped to produce the disaster which was the modern Middle East. 

Kedourie was a conservative in the profoundly pessimistic tradition which 
finds its roots in Plato and in the Old Testament but which in political 
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philosophy was best expressed by Thomas Hobbes and Joseph de Maistre. 
Optimistic attempts to improve the lot of man by government manipulation 
are doomed to failure; the best that can be done is to give people freedom and 
the opportunity to follow the precepts of moral teaching. Kedourie was himself 
a man of rock-solid principle who had little difficulty in determining what was 
right and what was wrong. In this respect he was much more like Gibb than 
he recognized. That men performed evil acts Kedourie understood and could 
forgive; it was an inevitable outcome of human nature. What he could never 
forgive and what he never ceased to castigate was the action of intellectuals in 
palliating moral wrongs in the name of some mysterious or fictitious process 
or goal. ‘It is not the deed but the dirty language,’ he remarked at one seminar 
on Arab political rhetoric. 

Ideologies, in the sense in which the term is usually understood, Kedourie 
found distasteful and he condemned those statesmen and officials who, he 
believed, based their policies on false assumptions rooted in fanciful theories 
of human behaviour and social development rather than on a cool analysis of 
the facts. Foreign policy, at least in the Middle East, was best based on a 
crude empiricism, but such an approach, he observed sadly, was becoming less 
and less fashionable. ‘How the pieties that Suez [in 1956] outraged came to 
strike root, to flourish and luxuriate, how beautiful souls came to set the tone 
in a public life distinguished not so long ago by some robustness and realism, 
how scruple decayed into scrupulosity— this remains the central mystery of 
modern British politics’. 

Kedourie has left a dual imprint on modern Middle Eastern history. On 
the one hand he has taught it historical method and on the other he has given 
its study a new moral dimension. In his emphasis on morality, however, once 
again Kedourie came near to Gibb. For Gibb the history of the modern Middle 
East contained an optimistic message; the eventual triumph of the good, 
namely, nationalism and democracy: for Kedourie the message is essentially 
pessimistic and the story of the modern Middle East is a horror story without 
apparent end. Just as Gibb's message was one that people wanted to hear in 
the first half of the twentieth century so Kedourie's message, despite his own 
pessimism, may be one that people are more ready to accept in the second. 
Both messages go beyond the evidence and although Kedourie multiplied detail 
in support of his argument, the detail was selected. The virtues of the academic 
approach were its critical insights, its scepticism, its readiness to scrutinize far- 
fetched theories and unlikely suppositions, its willingness to follow the argu- 
ment wherever it led, he wrote. But, sometimes, one feels that Kedourie thought 
the enterprise should always end in a condemnation. He could not sympathize 
with views and with people he disliked; the only statesman that I can remember 
him praising was Lord Salisbury. Kedourie was a man of extraordinary 
integrity and frowning moral stature, but he was not a man of intellectual 
compromise. 

Many found Kedourie an uncomfortable colleague or companion. Partly 
this was because he was an intensely private man; Hourani hid his reserve 
under a flow of easy conversation but Kedourie's reserve went right up to the 
surface. He was always scrupulously polite but often would sit in silence or 
offer only diffident comments. Nevertheless, his concentration was complete, 
and when he was ready he moved in to dominate a conversation or a discussion. 
For what set people in awe of Kedourie was his mastery of detail, his intellectual 
power, his moral force, and his remarkable use of language. To see him at 
work in a Ph.D. viva was a lesson in historical method, terrifying as it must 
раме been to the candidate. He would begin with a small question on some 
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apparently insignificant detail such as a title or an occupation. There would 
follow another larger question which would draw his interlocutor further into 
his toils. Then would come the startling and unforeseen implication of his 
questions, and finally a thrust at the very heart of the candidate's argument. 
It was magnificent but one wondered whether it was a Ph.D. examination, or 
an examination on one's fitness to enter the Academy. But perhaps for 
Kedourie there was little difference; scholars could do terrible damage, so it 
was right that they should be subjected to the severest intellectual tests before 
they were pronounced fit to teach others. 

Kedourie's prose is one of the greatest delights of his work. The words and 
sentences flow, simple and so precise; the argument is developed with what 
seems inexorable dispassionate logic. And then, suddenly, there is thrown into 
the cold narrative a memorable phrase of passion. The impression is one of 
moral authority somehow kept under restraint by rigorous self-control but 
occasionally obliged to burst forth because it is demanded by the overwhelming 
logic of tbe exposition. How he developed so powerful a style I know not, nor 
what were his models. His prose has an eighteenth- or nineteenth-century 
flavour; at times one is reminded of Gibbon, at other times of Bagehot or 
even, curiously enough, of Trollope. Perhaps his models were French-~there 
are hints of Tocqueville, and Kedourie was as widely read in the French classics 
as he was in those of England and might well have chosen to write in French. 
Nevertheless, his prose seems very English—the most English thing about 
him indeed. 

He died at the height of his powers. Perhaps he had less to contribute to 
Middle Eastern history in the future; his final book on that subject is the one 
I shall treasure least. Whereas Hourani made his last book into a triumphant 
celebration and enlargement of his lifetime study of Middle Eastern history, 
Kedourie's general view of modern Middle Eastern history had little new to 
offer and is too unremittingly pessimistic for many tastes. But in his later years 
Kedourie was moving increasingly outside the realm of Middle Eastern history 
into broader intellectual interests. In particular he was developing a view that 
the same follies which distinguished British policy in the Middle East were 
coming to dominate the political and social thought of a Western world which 
employed guilt and historical process to excuse its abandonment of its primary 
responsibilities for the maintenance of order and decency. Some of the products 
of these interests found their way into The Crossman confessions (1984). 
Another concern was for academic freedom and was illustrated in his writings 
on the future of the universities: and yet others in his last public lectures, 
notably that at University College on the treason of the intellectuals. At the 
time of his death Kedourie was working on a major study of conservatism. 
By his early death not only modern Middle Eastern history has lost a bright 
source of intellectual illumination. 

Of these two great and very different historians, Hourani had the more 
perceptive and Kedourie the more powerful mind. In their views of the modern 
Middle East, even in their attitudes towards the discipline of history, they were 
completely opposed. At seminars which they both attended one looked, how- 
ever, in vain, for an heroic intellectual battle; they had too much respect for 
each other to engage in a contest for mastery and probably they each realized 
that their minds were too unlike to meet with profit. But in their various ways 
each made an indelible contribution to modern Middle Eastern history. No 
future historian will ever approach the subject without being profoundly affec- 
ted, knowingly or unknowingly, by their work. And those who knew them 
personally, who admired them and held them in affection, will be aware that 
their own lives were enriched by being touched by two men of rare distinction. 


CHRISTIAN SOGDIAN TEXTS FROM THE 
NACHLASS OF OLAF HANSEN 
I: FRAGMENTS OF THE LIFE OF SERAPION 


By NICHOLAS StMs-WILLIAMS 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


The Nachlass of Olaf Hansen, which I was able to examine in Kiel in 1985 
through the kindness of his son Lars Hansen, includes transcriptions of several 
Christian Sogdian texts of which neither the original manuscript nor even a 
photograph seems to be extant.' In such cases Hansen’s transcriptions attain 
the status of primary sources. Amongst them are four fragments belonging to 
two different manuscripts of the Life of Serapion, the Syriac text of which was 
published by Bedjan, AMS v, 263-341. 

Two of these four transcriptions are found in a folder numbered 82, where 
they are included as items (о) and (y) in a series of pages headed in ink ‘C15? 
and ‘T III 52a—4 Fragmente unter einem Glas '*.? The first part of this heading 
has subsequently been corrected in pencil to ‘C3’, while the second part has 
been annotated ‘52a und 52’. This probably means that a label on the glass 
was inscribed ‘T III 52a’ but that one or more of the fragments actually bore 
a stamped and/or handwritten signature * T III 52”. At any rate, it is clear that 
the fragments belong to the manuscript numbered C3 in Hansen’s final classi- 
fication of the Christian Sogdian manuscripts in Syriac script (C15 in a former 
version), the extant parts of which include numerous fragments both of the 
Serapion story and of the life of John of Dailam.? In fact, as will be shown 
below, the two lost fragments transcribed by Hansen can be precisely placed 
in the manuscript, where they would have helped to fill the lacunae in two 
consecutive folios corresponding to the Syriac text in AMS v, 274—9. 

I first give the text of the fragments as nearly as possible in the form in 
which it stands in Hansen's copy. Unfortunately, Hansen did not complete 
these transcriptions, leaving many gaps to be filled in later. Note that he uses 
subscript points to indicate damaged or doubtful letters—a subscript question- 
mark presumably indicates a greater degree of uncertainty—and that points 
standing for wholly illegible letters cannot always be distinguished from punctu- 
ation marks. The symbol which looks somewhat like yz or ž was copied in the 
original script rather than transcribed by Hansen; I have transcribed it as ZY 
in the light of its identification by Martin Schwartz as a corruption of the 


! This article and its sequel (to appear in BSOAS, туш, 2, 1995) were completed during my 
tenure of a Britsh Academy Research Readership. i am glad to express my gratitude to the 
Academy for giving me this op ррогшшу ty to pursue my research on Christian Sogdian manuscripts. 

2 [tems (B) a чї à 6), Mere long to other texts, will be ublished i ina second article, It may 

surmised that the loss of the fragments in this ' Sammelp tte’ is due to the shortage of glass 
in Berlin at the ae of the war (cf. Boyce 1960: xxv: ‘In 1945 .. some of the crates were already 
splintered open; and wood and glass being desperately needed, these were further damaged by 
nep) 8 few of the largest sheets of glass stolen, with incidental loss of the fragments they 
contain 

* See Hansen (1968: 96-9, items 6b, 12, 19), corrected 1n crucial respects by Sundermann (1979). 
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ideogram ZY of the Sogdian script. I have omitted Hansen’s occasional 
underlinings and his marginal translation of some phrases. · 


(о) 
Vs. 05 14 
1 ].t qw sn'm byrtyt[ 
2 ]. qt'nymyné sym .. ny'zng w.[ 
3* (7) wylÉnt.s'r ptrq’n pr sm'ná 
4 ].ty' sqw'mnty xy . qy yt]. 
5 ]pw ywn хуа "zwnt .. "t sm'ny[ 
6 ]yp .. qy хуй by'nys. .t.f 
7 ]-zyt zprt Syrng’ryt уд 
8 ]w dymy® pwryé myné . .[ 
9 ]. d'é ny ptySybs[.]t[ ].. ".[ 
10 ]ny byy дужу $yry sm'n[ 
11 JwySnt ZY wyd’ 
[12-14: not transcribed] 
15 Jaw wx s'r .. гіу муй ny 
16 pryst'd'rt tw yw 
17 xwty p? .’.[ 
IB — . — | | x 
Rs. [1: not transcribed] 
2 Wyrng'r' srpywn pnt уг 
3 ].. Zytwd’rt 
4 whyd’rt bymptw s'r .. " mr.[° 
[5—17: not transcribed] 
(ү) | 
Vs.’ [1—4: not transcribed] 
‚5 ]srpywn .. ZY w'nw wYyd'rt srpywn qwxwátr[ 
[6—9: not transcribed] 
10 ]pw $y' ZY xwrtqréy рїї 


[Rs.: not transcribed] 


The folios of C3 to which the above fragments once belonged have to be 
reconstructed from a large number of small pieces which now form part of the 
Turfan collection in the Orientabteilung of the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
(Preussischer Kulturbesitz). The two folios are consecutive, as already men- 
tioned, and in several cases portions of one folio have adhered to the other. 
The work of identification and reconstruction of these fragments was carried 
out by me in collaboration, with Professor Werner Sundermann, to whom I 


* See Schwartz (1991: 162-3). 

5 In Hansen's transcription this trace of a line is not numbered. 

$ Question-mark below r. 

? In fact the lines transcribed by Hansen do not belong to the V[order]s[eite], i.e. recto, but to 
the R[ück]sfeite], ie. verso. Since the fragments have no margins, and since Hansen had not 
identified their contents, he had no means of detarnthing the order of the ene 
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am extremely grateful for his: generosity in allowing me to incorporate his 
results into this article. The details of the fragments concerned are as follows:® 





First folio 

T II B 57[.7] t r1-20, v1-21? 
[T Ш 52] t r1-2, v1-2 
ТОВ 57[.5] о r1-9, v1-9 

[T III 52a (о) — . 18-26, v9—25: only known from Hansen's copy] 
T IJI B 61[cb] i 19—23, v8—24 
Essen ыы, о 19-12, v10-12 
[T H B 66] 120—24, v21—24 
ТПВ 66 i 122-30, v22-30 
[T II B 66] — . 123-29, v23-29 
УЛДЕ — . 12621, v27'° 
T II B 57[.4] ib 129—36, v29—37 
Second folio 

[T II B 57.8] t r1-10, v1-91! 
TILBS7 t {112 

[T II B 57.7] t r1(7)-5, v1-4?? 
T II B 57[.2] о г1-13, v1-17 
T III B 6181: i 18—24, v8—25 
[ТШ 52a (y) — . ri, v10-19(-- T: only known from Hansen’s сору] 
[T II B 66] i г24--31, v24—31 
[ТОВ 66] — ' r26-31, v27-31 
T Hi B 66 ib r32—36, v32-37 


THB5[9 >b 132-36, v32-38!5 


In the reconstructed text which follows the parts taken from Hansen’s 
transcripts are marked by underlining. Where it is necessary to propose a 
hypothetical correction to one of Hansen's readings the altered form is marked 
by an asterisk and discussed in a footnote: Square brackets, parentheses and 
italics are employed as in Sims-Williams (1985). | 


8 The first column contains the signature of the fragment [with square brackets round any 
part of the signature which is not written on the fragment 1 ; the second column indicates 
whether the fragment includes any part of the-tfop}, [nner], o[uter], or b[ottom] margin, and the 

ird column indicates the lines of r[ecto] and v[erso] included. 

9 The signature T II B 57 is in fact on a scrap which should be moved to f. 2 (cf. n. 12)! 

10 A tiny scrap formerly stuck to the lower part of f. 2. 

11 A small fragment with ai napire T I B 57, which looks like the top inner corner of a folio 
with tops of letters from r1 and v1, is glassed together with this fragment. It is not clear whether 
it belongs to this folio, to f. 1, or elsewhere. 

tmy scrap still adhering to f Ir, at the top right of the dU EA part of the folio. Just 
below it in the glass is а fragment, whose correct placing 18 unclear, with letters from at least two 
hnes, including the clearly legible word (r)sty. ' 

13 A fragment formerly adhering to f. lv; recto mostly illegible. 

14 T IN B 61[cb] according to a photograph in Gottingen. 

15 Since these last two fragments cannot certainly be joined to those which form the upper 
part of the folio (nor to one another), it cannot be excluded that one line (hardly more) is missing 
after r31 and v31 and that all higher line-numbers should be increased by one. 
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Jf. 1-2 (C3) 

iri | tf]Csyr yw by'(..)q(y Qbr qw m'(x) 

12 [sr Y ptiry s}rpywn.. qy pr( w)Lylory) dstw brtp[d Jatym'n 
из | by'nyq r'z]t(y )pt(z)n qy brtpd ny (w)m'tymn.. еї] 

1:4 plcG)w'q sty m’x (m)[y](d)'n-y yty (p)nt wbym qw yw 
lr5 [руж s'r.. p'rwty plr cw fryn’ yrb(y)m-q’n qt bntyt bym жупу msyb' 
1r6 pebn](t)[ ](b)rd'rt xw srpywn swqb'r wn wyd'rt.. cnw 
117 cw]km'(ny) prm.. pr byy ptry ’t z'ty 't zprt wt 

118 ]^t enw sn’m pcy'z0' ’t ptmyncé’ zprt wt 

1:19  [ee]( ye)[ee sn] m ду m't qrán b(w)t qw sn'm-byrtyt "dm 

1710 (qw)t(rsr.. 't zprt-wd'my cn дїп c sym.. ny'zng-wny 





1711 (nw)Éy "£wnt. "t Obrty qw wySnt s’r ptrq’n pr sm'n(c)yq 

1r12. (w%t)m’x.. ду "ttyn' 't w’tyi’ sqw d xcy. gy уу) - 

113  prm'nty' byrnt 't zprt bnt pw-yw'n хуй *"Zwnt?.. 't *sm* n[cyq]? 
1114 d(y)dm 't by'nyq Syqny pty’p.. ду xit by'nys[pq]t[y АЕА 
1г15 mšyþ’ xcy.. ’t nwystytw? yw[p]'zyt zprt Syrng ryt xnt[.. " 

1716 зр "syt brystyt? xnt.. qw dymy@ pwryc-myn(c) [sn'm ду Rt 
1r17 вт pwryt "Zyntq ду qd’c ny ptxsybs[n](t)[q'n] "e[ 

1r18 #у(у) 't nwydt Ém'x nw($)y byy qywy9 šyry sm'(n)[cyq] 

1г19 (nw)ydm' s’r.. pcbnt brnt wysnt ZY wyd'[rnt qw d 

1120 s'r.. qt "wptsyntyt [ym 

1721 (ny)wSnyt.. wrnymsqn m'x [ 

1122 (rm)q’ny’.. g0P тп рсү()[2 

1r23 w'nc'hw дуб wystw'(d)'ry qw mx s'r. — ny()[m pr] 











Translation of ff. 1—2 ' i 4 

[And when the people of the city heard all these Phiten they shouted with 
praise, saying: ‘Glory] to [Thee], O one God, who hast given us [the holy 
father] Serapion, through whom we have learned the knowledge of [God’s 
secrets], of which we were (previously) unaware. Now, [sir, what] hindrance is 
there amongst us (to make it impossible) that we should come near to the one 
[Ged? For] how will we know that we are (accepted as) servants of Clirist?’ 
[But] Serapion the mourner answered (and) said: ‘When [you believe] whole- 
heartedly in [the Holy Trinity] of God the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and when you receive baptism and clothe yourselves in the Holy Spirit 
[through bapitism, which is like a mother unto (those of) the race of Adam 
who have received baptism and (like) a purifier from the filth of sin, that which 
transforms (1r11) (God's) eternal children, and (which) gives to them—(that 
is, to) those children who obtain absolution and become pure (and) without 
sin—an inheritance, which is a dwelling of fire and of spirit, in the kingdom 
of heaven, and a heavenly crown, and a part in God's mansion, (at) that 
marriage feast whose [lord] is Christ, and (whose) invited guests are the holy 
saints, [and] (whose) servants are the angels; (then) the eternal God calls and 
invites you to this virginal [baptism, from which] are born celibates who [will] 
never be defiled [by sin], (that is,) to the invitation to (receive) that blessing in 
heaven.’ They answered and said to [him]: ‘[We] agree, [О our father;] (1r21) 
hearing [your teaching,] we believe [in your God and reject] beathendom. Now 
receive us [and cleanse us of our sins] as you promised us,’ 
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And then Serapion immediately gave orders (and) prepared [those things] 
which [are] need[ful] for baptism. And [Serapion] himself [stood] up [like a 
true] disciple of Christ, and [called upon his Lord, and] said [in] a loud voice: 
* [Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thou who] art [God of gods], and [Lord] of lords, 
and [the founder of the world] from the beginning! [Thou hast spread the 
cloak of the heavens, and] hast [placed] in heaven [the throne of Thy honour, 
and] (131) [hast arranged] in heaven [the ranks of the seraphs to do service] 
to [Thy] greatness! [Thou ridest upon the cherubim and drivest Thy] chariot 
in the sky, and (yet) for our [salvation Thou hast ridden] upon [a borrowed] 
foal and entered [Jerusalem. The gathering of the seas] is [held] upon Thy 
palm, [and (yet)] for [our exaltation] Thou hast received baptism that [Thou 
mightst make atonement for the sins of the world!] (1v1) [My Lord], do Thou 
purify [for baptism] this water, over [which] Thy [holy] name has been invoked, 
[and warm it with] the Holy Spirit and, as it were, with fire, [that these people 
may enter] the water, and receive baptism, and be inscribed in the ranks of 
the children of God [in] the heavenly [Jerusalem]. Then Sera[pion] began [to 
baptize them] all, [from] the great people (down) to the least. ' 

And there was a certain priest in that city who [worshipped] idols. And it 
seemed grievous to him, and he quarrelled [with his friends; for his] friends 
[desired] that they might enter into baptism and he did not want (them to). _ 
[And] the righteous Serapion went near to him, [took] the cloak which (1v11) 
he wore thrown over (his) shoulder and tore it into pieces, (and) said to the 
priest: *O man, [your soul is torn apart] by just such lacerations of sin and 
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you yourself are not.aware (of it) [But that priest said to him: ‘If] it be 
[possible] (that) this [garment] shall become whole [by means of this baptismal 
water, and if] it should [become] as it was in the beginning, I [shall believe] 
that, [if] I [too] should [enter into baptism,] my [soul] would be healed [from 
the blemishes of its sins.’ And] at that word [Serapion] took [the rags of the 
garment and] threw (them) in the baptismal water, [and said: “О Lord our 
God, who] endurest our pain [and bearest our] sin, when (1v21) [Thou didst 
walk] upon the earth [Thou didst go near] to [a man] whose [whole body] was 
paralysed, [and who had been] begging for thirty-eight years [to be healed; 
and Thou didst remove sickness. not only] from (his) soul but also [from (his) 
body! And now, О] Lord, [have] mercy [on this man too.’ And imme]diately 
[he] held [those] rags [in the baptismal water and said: ‘The Lord will] heal 
[these lacerations] of yours [just as] (He heals) the lacerations of the [sins of 
men!' Апа he brought it up out of the water] whole (and) undamaged. And 

. . when the priest saw [that this bad happened. he fell at Serapion’s feet (and) 
said:] (1v31) [ Now I have recognised that. the God whom you preach is the 
holy and true God!’ And Serapion baptized him in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.] 

[But when the actor who was known as Serapion's master saw the wonders 
which Our Lord was doing by] means of Serapion, the worker [of wonders, 
he fell] at Serapion's feet (and) [asked him, saying:] ‘Our father, now [we know 
that] you have [truly] become [a father] to us all Qr1) [and] through [you I] 
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have become close [to the living God who is forever the true God; come,] I 
[shall] make [for you your bill of] manumission.’.[But when Serapion heard 
this,] he went (and) [dug up] the earth, [and brought] up that silver which was 
buried in the earth, [and gave] (it) to (his) master, and said: * Master, [behold] 
your silver! (As for) me, how could I ever have become [a. slave] in bondage 
to anyone? I only sold myself to you like a slave [so that] I might redeem you 
from the bondage of sin and make you a free (man) in that free city which is 
in heaven.' And he was going about in the whole city, and he cast (out) devils 
and smashed the idols, and (2r11) lifted up (his) [voice] and said: ['Jesus 
Christ,] Thou for [whose] sake I was sold [into slavery] in this city, [make it 
free from] the bondage of sin, and [place around it the wall of your mercy], 
and may [Satan] be chased [out of it, that its inhabitants] may [always] be 
doers of righteousness.' [And he gathered] a multitude of the people [of the 
city] and [made] entreaty [unto them, saying: ' My] children, [do] not forget 
[Christ our Lord] lest he should abandon you [on the way full of stumbling- 
blocks. Do not delight in the foul desires] of this world [lest you become 
strangers] to the glory of God, [which] (221) will be [shown] to the righteous 
[in His kingdom, but purify] your bodies and [your souls so that you may be 
pure temples for God,] that He may stop and [dwell in you according to His] 
divine will; [and gather unto Him] at all times [with watchful vigil, and with 
glorious service,] and with holy [fasting, and with mighty prayer, and] the 
Lord God [will] help [you] onto the way to heaven [and also make you worthy] 
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of [adoption]. Brothers, [I commit you] to [God's mercy] (and) hand (you) 
over [to His Еа amen!” ] ; 

(2131) . . gift... to... when he left them ... [amongst] them 
[also] many E [and nuns], and they .. . very much in [fear] of God. 

(2v1) Afterwards, when the righteous Serapion the mour[ner departed from] 
their city, he heard that there was а certain famous con[vent in] the land of 
Egypt, and it was revealed to him [that] there was there [a certain] woman, a 
nun, whose person [was regarded as] very contemptible by all (her) sister nuns. 
And Serapion arose (and) went to them so that he might rebuke them. When 
he came to their .. . and to the convent he knocked at the door of their convent 
just as foreign guests (would do). And they went out and opened the door, 
and [they saw him] dressed in honourable attire like a monk and allowed (him) 
to enter. [They] knew that he was a righteous holy man, and all the nuns came 
so that (2v11) they might receive a blessing from him. As all the nuns [passed] 
before [him, he looked at them] and did not see that [woman (who had) 
appeared in (his)) dream, [whose] sign had been seen (by) Serapion; and 
Serapion said to the abbess: ‘[There is] a certain [blessed woman] in [your] 
convent, and [she has] not app[eared] here [so that] I might partake [of her] 
blessing.' [But she said to him] 'Sir, [there is no-one] else. [Apart from a 
certain] wretched madwoman [who is] witless and cast out in the kitchen, there 
is no-one here, (my) lord.’ [But he said: * Fetch her, that] (2v21) [I may partake] 
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of her blessing, [because the eter]nal God [does not desire] that [anything of 
his] should perish.’ [And it happened that, when she passed] before bim, 
(something) like a star [appeared . . .] and [hastened before her and approached] 
Serapion. And [when the blessed one saw it, he stretched out his hands, saying: 
* Glory to] Thee, [O God! How many hast Thou] on earth [(who are) holy and 
(yet) unrecognized, both men] and also women! Now [behold a woman, who] 
behaves like [a madwoman unto the world] (but) [unto] Thee [is a dwelling 
for] the Lord of the world! [May your] madness rest upon me, (2v31) [my 
mistress, handmaid of God! You have imitated the humility of] your Lord, 
[who, although He is God over all, lived in poverty amongst men, and for 
whom the crucifiers wove a crown of thorns] on the day of tbe crucifixion 
[when] they [taunted him.] You have [placed] rags [on your head] for a laughing- 
Stock like [your Lord, so that] you may receive every profit in heaven [through 
His cross!’ But] the abbess [and] all her [sisters, when they saw] all the divine 
grace [which was hidden in that woman, fell on their faces before the blessed 
Serapion and confessed the offences which had been done to her by them.] 


Commentary on ff. 1-2 

1:5 yrb(y)m-q'n ‘we know’ may be a mistranslation, since the Syriac has 
a passive (‘how-will we be known, that we are servants of Christ?’), but the 
active form is not incomprehensible and may rest upon a variant reading. 

1r6 swqb’r, usually ‘monk’, may here retain its etymological sense ' griev- 
ing’. Syr. ‘byl’ has both meanings, but when it is used as a nickname of 
Serapion it is not interchangeable with other terms for ‘monk’ and must be 
understood as ‘the mourner’. 

1r6--19 Serapion’s speech apparently consists of a single sentence, whose 
complexity has led the translator into difficulty at several points. In particular, 
the relative clause фу yt(y) ... хуй *"Xwnt ‘those children who ...’ 
(lines 12—13), which must refer back to wyJnt in line 11, seems to be misplaced. 

1r7 [cw]xm'(ny) prm translates Syr. mn kih Іркут ‘with all your heart’. 
For the use of prm here cf. SSogd. cm’nprm in a letter from Bezeklik to be 
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published by Yutaka Yoshida, who translates * whole-heartedly’. The preceding 
word, whose exact restoration is uncertain, must be a later form of BSogd. 
cnxwcm'ny, etc. (on which see Henning, 1937: 86) with dissimilatory loss of 
the second c. 

1r9 [sn]'m qy m't дтп b(w)t ‘baptism, which is like a mother’ (~ Syr. 
m' mwdyt' ’m’ d-'fz' ‘baptism, the mother of the mysteries’). The adverbial 
use of g(r)J3 or its obl. q(r)sny ‘(in) form’, with or without w’nc’nw ‘as, 
like', to indicate a comparison is characteristic of the Serapion text. For some 
further examples see 1v3, 2v7—8, and 3v19. 

1r10 The second component of zprt-'wd'my ‘making pure’ (~ Syr. mhlInyt 
‘cleanser’ or mqdinyt’ ‘sanctifier’) attests for the first time а Sogd. cognate 
of Khot. vadanda- ‘ made’ < *awa-dam-ta-. Yt may be formed directly from the 
Old Iranian root (like -karé ‘making’, -óaré ‘holding’, etc., GMS $ 1125, 
1136) or more likely from a pres. stem *'wd'm (cf. ny'zng-wny ‘ making different, 
transforming" in the next phrase). 

sym here translates Syr. swt’ w-tmswt' ‘filth and apis and may be 
compared with Av. simd, Yt. 8.43, which Panaino (1990: 133) has interpreted 
from context as ‘filths’. This noun, which may also be represented by MSogd. 
sym (in an obscure passage, BBB, b35), must be distinguished from the SSogd. 
adj. sym ‘confused, shocked ’, abstract sym'w'k (on which see Benveniste, 1940: 
180, and MacKenzie, 1976: п, 24). Different again is BSogd. sym'fntt « Skt. 
Simübandha- ‘magical protection’ (see Bailey, 1943: 4—5; Kudara and Sunder- 
mann, 1987: 347; Emmerick, 1992). 

1r10—11 ny'zng-wny (nw)fy "иті ‘transforming eternal children’ oddly 
translates Syr. mwidt bny' hdt’ ‘giving birth to new sons’. 

1r15 nwystytw must be intendéd for *nwystyt, dir. pl. (cf. above, p. 55, 
note c). On ywp'zy ‘guest’ (also in 2v8) see Schwartz (1990: 200—2). 

1ғ16 brystyt for */ryityt ‘angels’ is опе amongst many examples in СЗ 
‘where b is written in place of an expected f, e.g. руд ‘shoulder’ (below, 1vi0), 
br'qcny ‘daybreak’ (T II B 57, etc., v5), and n'b ‘ people’ (ibid., v26). Sometimes 
the scribe seems to have corrected ab toan fi in the folios published here, for 
instance, іп пу (1v6) and fr’weqy (2r17). It is not clear whether such writings 
indicate a genuine phonetic tendency (voicing of [f] to [У] or are merely 
orthographic (perhaps a throwback to a time before the creation of the special 
character f). Cf. also below on ptxšybs- in line 17. 

1r16—17 [ду cywy0] s'r ‘from which’? The combination сп... s'r is rare 
in Christian texts, but at least one example is found in C3 (T II B 31, v13). 

1r17 pwryt translates Syr. btwi’ ' (male) virgins, celibates’. Cf. the abstract 
pwrqy’ ‘celibacy’, C6 = T II B 6[b], r18. The m. noun was previously unattes- 
ted, but its form was correctly predicted by Henning (1937: 73) on the basis 
of its f. equivalent pwryc ‘maiden, virgin’. 

ptxSybs- stands for *ptxšyfs- ‘ to be defiled’ (~ Syr. іт ‘id.’ ), an intransit- 
ive pres. stem connected with BSogd. ’xsyBtk ‘soiled’ (оп which see Yoshida, 
1984: 148). For the spelling with bs cf. pdwbs- ‘to stick’ (C3 =T II B 31, уб), 
bstry ‘spread table’ (in a fragment of the Serapion text published by Müller, 
ST 1, 34, line 6, corresponding to fstry in C1, line 123; cf. Gershevitch, 1946: 
181), and perhaps MSogd. ptfis- ‘to read’, GMS $ 52 (but note that pówfss-, 
GMS § 54, is read differently by Sundermann, 1984: 306, line 30). See further 
Sims-Williams (1985: 67 with n. 32), on these and other cases of voicing of 
fricatives in contact with voiceless sibilants. 

1123 w'nc'nw ду is an over-literal, word-by-word rendering of Syr. 'yk d- 
‘as’. For a similar mistranslation cf. below on 217. 
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1r33 "g'cy translates Syr. b-"r ‘in the air’. On Sogd. аКаё ‘sky’ < Parth. 
"g'c < Skt. äkäsa- see Sims-Williams (1979), esp. p. 136 with n. 31. 

1134 xwt'g is a previously unknown word which must translate Syr. ‘yl’ 
*colt, foal', in this context referring to the foal of an ass. 

1135 n$qy (~ Syr. $w'1' ‘hollow of the hand’) provides the CSogd. equiva- 
lent of BSogd. nn3ky, Yagn. nīšk ‘palm’, which has been elucidated by Yoshida 
(1984: 146—7, and apud Sims-Williams, 1989: 169, n. 8а). For Khot. ndnarra- 
‘id.’ see Bailey (1979: 183—4), 

1v5 gr(y)' ‘rank, order’: there is no equivalent word in the Syriac here, 
but in T II B 25, etc., v11, gry’ translates b-sdr' ‘in order’. Cf. MSogd. gry’, 
BSogd. Ary’ ‘sequence, order’ (GMS $ 1120). 

1v7 bymptw (~ Syr. kwmr' ‘ (heathen) priest’) = BSogd. fynpt ‘id.’. On the 
phonetic significance of the final -w cf. Sims-Williams (1985: 61). 

1v8 Nothing in the Syriac text corresponds to what survives of this line. 
Since one would expect sy'd'rt from sy- ‘to seem’, syd'rt may rather represent 
*syd-d'rt, secondary pret. of syd ‘id.’ (on which see ibid., 85-6). 

1v9 Here too the Sogdian diverges significantly from the Syriac, which has: 
‘be was urged by his friends that he should be baptized and he did not want 
(to)'. In order to obtain a similar meaning from the Sogdian one would have 
to emend the 3 pl. opt. tysynt to an appropriate 3 sg. form (e.g. opt. mid. *tysyt). 

1v11 psynt pšynty ‘in pieces’ (~ Syriac qlyl glyl ‘little (by) little, (in) small 
(pieces) ), cf. Sims-Williams (1985: 59). 

1v12 w'nm' ' thus; this, such’: cf. Sims-Williams and Hamilton (1990: 42—3), 
where this passage is cited with a slightly inaccurate translation. The verb ptryš 
(previously unknown in Christian Sogdian, but attested several times in this 
manuscript, mostly translating forms of the roots sr’ and tlh ‘to tear up, rend 
asunder, burst’) is virtually synonymous with zry (as in line 11): cf. Henning 
(1937: 56) on the hendiadys zryStyy ptrystyy. For the phrase qt’ny ptr(yX)t(q)y 
(^ Syr. тут’ d-hthyk ‘the blemishes of your sins’) cf. [qt'](n)y-mync 
(p)[tryst](q)y in line 27 below, where it is a fairly literal translation of 
Syr. er d-hth ' ‘lacerations of sin’. In form ptrystgy may be compared with 
CSogd. pwtqy ‘ *disintegration' and BSogd. mwrtky ‘death’ (cf. Sims-Williams, 
1985: 55-6). 

1v16 For the restoration cf. line 9. In both passages the phrase ‘to enter 
into baptism’ paraphrases a form of Syr. ‘md ‘to be baptized’. 

1v17 In a usage which has not been noticed elsewhere myd’ny ‘amidst’ 
here translates Syr. ^m ‘with’ in its special sense ‘ (immediately) upon, at (the 
moment of)’. 

1v22 [dw' ]qmpy ctfrs ‘forty minus [Со]? =‘ thirty-eight’, cf. GMS § 1324. 
Compound numerals of this type are also found in unpublished CSogd. texts. 

1v25 prysyt translates Syr. Pwq‘’ ‘rags’, as does prysy іп 2v34. This other- 
wise unknown word displays the root of zryf and ptrys ‘to tear’ (cf. above on 
line 12) with yet another preverb (probably *apa-). Cf. also Khot. birdt’- ‘to 
split’ (from *wi-rais). 

1v36 ptry’ is a secondary form created by adding the voc. sg. ending to the 
nom. sg. rather than to the stem. (On the general principle see Sims-Williams, 
1982: 70.) 

2г1 I have restored 1 sg. g(t)[ym] in view of the unambiguous 1 sg. 
q( wn)'m-[q'n] in lines 2—3. The Syriac has 1 pl. forms in both cases. 

217 (s't) qy, literally ‘all who’, is an over-literal translation of Syr. Alh 
... @, which actually means ‘only (for the following reason)’ (‘nur deshalb’, 
Nóldeke, 1898: 282). 

On yryw as a reflexive pronoun see Sims-Williams (1985: 163). 
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219 "ztq'm translates Syr. h’r’ ‘free’. The compound, which has not been 
found elsewhere, must literally mean ‘exercising free will’. Since the partially 
legible word at the beginning of the line translates the related expression br 
- АР, literally ‘son of free (parents)’, i.e. ‘free-born’, or more generally ‘free 
(man)’, it is: tempting to reconstruct this too as a compound with /"z]t-. If 
the reading of the second component as -p(w)'q is correct, this might be a 
noun cognate with SSogd. .prw”k ‘slander’, Parth. pdw’g ‘answer’, etc. (on 
which see Gershevitch, 1971: 279-85), the literal meaning of the compound 
being ‘one who can speak out freely’. 

2r9-10 prwrtysq (m't) ‘he was going about’. Participial forms in -(y)sq 
were previously attested only in Cl, where they are used, as here, with the 
auxiliary m't (cf. GMS 5897, with addendum on р. 248). 

2r29—30 The reconstruction is somewhat uncertain, since the virtually syn- 
onymous expressions ptwyd ‘to commit’ and prdstw wn- ‘to hand over’ would 
represent the single Syriac verb mg‘l ’n’ ‘I commit, entrust’. — 

2r31—6 The Sogd. text corresponds only vaguely to the Syriac, which has: 
‘But they were distressed that he was going from amongst them, and put on 
the armour of righteousness and chastity and humility and virtue and holiness 
and holy works, performing acts of charity for one another according to 
Serapion's command. Апа many were the chaste vows of men and women 
behaving in full fear of God.’ 

2v1 ZY (= yty) ‘and; that’, which here seems to introduce the main clause, 
may be a mistake for rty ‘and; then’. In line 6, on the other hand, rty is 
evidently a mistake for yty. 

2v2, 4 sty ~ Syr. ‘yt ‘there is’. The use of the present tense.is due to the 
treatment of these clauses as, direct speech, which cannot conveniently be 
reproduced in English. The same explanation applies to xey in line 10. 

. 2v4—5 Syr. ‘who is held in contempt by all the sisters’. Contrary to 
expectation, neither хурӨ nor угун is reflexive here. On ymy- “humbled, dis- 
graced’ and xw'ryst ‘sisters’, see Sims-Williams (1985: 167) and о 588) 
respectively. 

2v6 rty: see the note on line 1 above. 

2v7 .twmd'rt ‘he knocked’ (~ Syr. ngë) suggests a new restoration for 
Müllers Jmd’rt (~ Syr. id.) in ST 1, 38, line 5 (corrected to [py](5)d'rt in 
Sundermann, 1975: 79 with n. 110). The Khot. past stem ttunda-, later ttüda- 

‘to plunder, carry off’, the pres. stem of which need not be *ttun- as usually 
assumed (Emmerick, 1968: 39; Bailey, 1979: 131), offers a possible connexion. 

2v13—14 The construction is problematic. It seems that either the passive 
wyty m't must be emended to an.active verb or the nom. xw srpywn to an 
agential form. 

2v18 bZxrc, f. of SSogd. 'fz-'nxr'y 'ill-starred, аан? (Sunder- 
mann, 1981: 178a), translates Syr. msknt' ‘poor, wretched’. 

2v19 xwrtgrc, which translates Syr. byt 3bt' “house of the sabbath, refect- 
ory’, is evidently the ' (place) where food is made, kitchen’, cf. the formation 
of MSogd. z'tyfrc ‘ (place) where a child is carried, womb’ (Henning, 1937: 73). 

227-30 The Syriac has: ‘Behold, a woman who.is mad unto the world 
and (yet) is a dwelling for the Lord of the world!" The reconstruction of the 
Sogdian is rather hypothetical. 

2v30 (qr)x translates Syr. snywr’ ‘madness’. The same meaning can now 
be seen to suit BSogd. kr'(n)x (P2.38,.P22.19) and kr'x-ny'tk (P7.59), CSogd. 
qrxny'tqy' (С2/13г15, cf. Sims-Williams, 1985: 56—7). In view of NP karax(t), 
Yagn. karax ‘rigid; numb; insensible’, it is likely that the word basically refers 
to paralysis, whether physical or mental. - 
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2v34 pr (sxy)'q translates Syr. Lbwzh’ ‘for a laughing-stock’. An alter- 
native abstract is probably attested, together with the underlying adj. sx- or 
sxy- ‘mocked’, in an earlier folio of the Serapion story (C3 =T III B 61[а], 
v22-3): [.. . 8у](ту) абі sxy [.. .]( )qt en sx(y [w]... ~ Syr. ‘truly (and) 
rightly has he been mocked ("tbzh) . . . that he might redeem our city from the 
mockeries (bwZh^) of the enemy’ (AMS v, 271, lines 3—5). It is hardly possible 
to connect sx(y)- etymologically with sxnt ‘to mock’, etc. (though the two 
words may have influenced one another semantically). 


Hansen’s notes concerning the other two lost fragments of the Life of 
Serapion are contained in a series of four loose pages found in a folder 
numbered 67. From these notes it appears that the larger fragment (a) and the 
smaller (b) were preserved in a single glass, which bore the annotation 
‘Serapion—R6m_’ in the handwriting of F. W. К. Müller. From this it is clear 
that Müller had recognized the significance of the words srpywn and frwm, 
both of which occur in fragment (a), but not whether he had identified the 
relevant passage in the Syriac text. At any rate it is evident from the fact that 
the ‘V[order]s[eite]’ and 'R[ück]s[eite]" of (а) are identified incorrectly in 
Hansen's transcripts that Hansen was not aware of the exact location of the 
passage in the Syriac text. 

Each of the four pages of Hansen’s notes is headed ‘C27’ and ‘T HI B’. 
The orthography of the two fragments does in fact prove that, as the heading 
‘C27’ implies, these fragments belong to a manuscript other than C3. As well 
as transcriptions of the two fragments—in the case of the verso of (a), two 
virtually identical transcriptions, one handwritten and one typed—Hansen’s 
notes include an analysis of the orthographic peculiarities of the manuscript, 
the most notable features of which are the following: 

(i) the writing of d in place of t, especially after п ('"ndwxs, cyndr, ynd'q, 
wysnd, etc.); also after b in ywbd' and after a vowel in xwd'w ‘lord’ (but this 
last seems to be a special case, as the same spelling is found in C3 and some 
other manuscripts in which t otherwise remains unchanged after vowels); 

(ii) the use of a modified g with a hook added at the top right (¢ in 
Hansen’s transcription, £ in mine) as an alternative to y in frén' and bg'nyq 
(beside by'nyq). 

The above usages clearly distinguish the ЕЕ of C27 from that of 
C3. The use of sydme to indicate that a final aleph represents [ё], as in 4' 
‘who’, жуй’ ‘him’, ete., is less characteristic, being found also іп СЗ and 
several other manuscripts (cf. Schwartz, 1991: 159-60). 

So far as I am aware, the modified ¢ is not found in any other Sogdian 
manuscript, though it occurs in New Persian texts in Syriac script (e.g. гип = 
rauyan, cf. Henning, 1958: 79, and Sundermann, 1974: 451). Аз noted by 
Schwartz (1967: 125), the form bg'nyq (sic, with an apparently unmodified g) 
occurs twice in C33, a manuscript which shares with C27 the usage of syame 
and the writing of nd (тла, sfrywndy) and bd (only ywbdy"). However, СЗЗ 
also displays some orthographic features foreign to C27, especially the consist- 
ent writing of ’r for initial r ('r'0, 'ryZ, 'ríty'g, etc., see Sims-Williams, 1992: 
54 with n. 64). А small fragment with the signatures C29 and T III 100, whose 
five fragmentary lines include two instances of syame (@, n(w)3") and probably 
one of ‘nd (the incomplete "n(d)[), differs from C27 in being inscribed only 
on one side. The only surviving fragments which seem likely to belong to the 
same manuscript and text as Hansen’s C27 fragments are two small pieces 
without old signature contained in the Sammelplatte ‘C89°. These two 
fragments include one instance of syame (nws) and several of nd (e.g. 
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[хур ](0){’ ]wnd); in addition, Zd occurs in nyZdym ‘I went out’, a spelling 
which seems consistent with the use of bd in C27. Since both fragments are 
quite small, the absence of £ may be due to chance. However, it has not yet 
proved possible to identify the C89 fragments positively as belonging to the 
Serapion story or to the manuscript C27. 

Once again, the text of the two C27 fragments will be given first as nearly 
as possible in the form in which it stands in Hansen’s copy. 


(a) 
уыб 1 ...... ywbd? ....[ 
2 


e. dywyd[ 


myd'ny <q@’ry> pr srpywn dstw d" dstw'n[ 
m't xwrycyq . 't pr tw^. nm ріш 


‚]т..!8 pryd'rnd m’n 


T boit dd enw 
If ere tf 


.r.. qw byw sr ti cr. [ ra t n*méy[ 

аша. t'wndyt pr bé’nyq Syrqty. ёп .[ ]. s[ 
10 r.nd.[ ]. žytw d'rnd.. wytwr 'ndwys d'[r]|nd .[: - 
11 аша wyind ms yf zag ny qz wrz qrnd. pl . > 


3 
4 
5 
6 wyr гп nywsd’rt. 
7 
8 
9 


12. fr’mwyt d’rnd” t 


18 ptmwq айлу. pryd'rnd . 


13 q'strfyy xw[. d ]xrtnd qw .[ 
14 mzyy wnwngy'. d' xw[ 
15 -sr qaw "ym[. ].f 
Rs 1 ]' my &yndr s't 
2 ]t wyn' sfrytyt ynd 
3 ].. én by'nyq ywq Obr qw wysnd 
4 7 ].. wrnw РЕ d’rt. ^t?! b’ tywyd 
5 ]tnd qw frwm з?г. "ytnd smwtry’ 
6 Js’r. ynd'q . tw? wyn'sa хуй wy'a[ 
7 "n? Bgry[.]. ..£? дужуӨ wy'q s'r. 
8 Jn. wy'q s'r Sqrt myd wyd’rt 
9 ]d зт. &w руйт br’trt’ pr. [ ]frgn’™ 
10 ]. wyd'rnt qw ууй? ўт. ywd’w’ ргутуб 
11 ]t.2 . 8 st ywdq’r mT 
12. ].I. pon? &.[ ].y frmrzt ... xw 
13 Т. ]m&yb" wrnw Éxy 
14 wy]énd s'r. w 


16 Hansen's Vorderseite, i.e. recto, 1s 1n fact fhe Rückseite, i.e. verso (and vice versa). 


17 Ouestion-mark below 2. 
18 Question-mark below aleph. 


19 First written m'y’ and then corrected to m'n’. 


Pie ar пш low the final d. 
21 et 


not clearly written, but this interpretation of the writing 1з supported by Hansen's 


translation * Und’. 
22 Question-mark below the point. 


23 The last letter is transcribed as p, with f above as an alternative and a questiob-mark below. 


?* Question-marks below the poit and | 
25 Question-mark below т. 


e space preceding the lacuna, as well as below f. 
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(b) 
Vs. 1 t 
2 ]bg'nyq 
3 ]..tr Éw^mn.[.?5 
4 ].d'rt xw srpywn 
5 jet HI 
Rs. 1 ptáq[ 
2 q'nxyd[ 
3 qw xyd му 
4 ату 


Fragment (a) is identifiable as corresponding to the Syriac text in AMS v, 
290—91, the order of the sides being thé opposite of that assumed by Hansen. 
It seems fairly sure that fragment (b) belongs to.the same page and that the 
text оп what Hansen calls its ‘Rückseite’ immediately follows that on the 
recto of fragment (a) (see the notes to v1—4 below). If Hansen is correct in 
identifying this side of (b) as its verso, fragment (a) will be the bottom outer 
corner and fragment (b) the top outer corner of the folio; the text on the recto 
of (b) must then correspond to the Syriac text in AMS v, 289-90. However, 
since this correspondence is not close enough to be certain, one must also 
consider the possibility that the so-called ‘Rickseite’ of fragment (b) in fact 
belongs to the lower part of the recto. In that case, the text on the other side 
of (b) will belong to the lower part of the verso, immediately following that 
on the verso of fragment (a). For further discussion see below оп r1-5. 

Since the whole of the following text (apart from restorations and occasional 
corrections) derives from Hansen's transcripts, I have dispensed with the 
underlining employed in ff. 1—2. 


f. 3 (C27) 

31 ]et 
312 ]bé'nyq 
33 [апу ТУТ $w'mn[dy] 
314 | eee]d'rt (x)w srpywn 
3r5 jee yrn eef 

(a few lines missing) 

3r9 арту cyndr s't 
3r10 p']t win’ sfrytyt xnd 
Translation of f. 3 


[In those days, as they were travelling in the ship, they saw something like 
a star standing over the sail of the ship. When the sailors saw it they were 
greatly afraid, because they knew that it was а very fearful sign, and said to 
Serapion: ‘My lord, we are lost!’ But when the man] of God [saw it, he said: 
*In the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, cease from fur]ther motion! [And] 
Serapion [extend]ed [his right hand; and immediately it departed] and [there 
was] a great [calm. The sailors said to him: ‘Indeed, my lord, even the stars 
in heaven are subject to Christ!’ But he said to them: ‘Indeed, my sons,] all 
[things] in creation [are subject to Christ, for] they are His creatures.’ (r11) 


26 Question-mark below the bracketed. point. 
21 There is an unclear mark here which may be a drawing of the symbol ‘yz’ (= ZY) or 
merely a scribble intended to delete a miscopied sign. 
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3г11 | ]ee.cn by'nyq ywq Obr’ qw wyšnd 
3112 [т Jee wrnw 'st't-d'rt. °t b’ cywyO 
3r13 [pyStrw übt спу pnd xr]tnd qw frwm s'r. "уша smwtry' 

3г14 Іт. ynd’q [d]tw wyn'sq хуй wy'q[y] 
3r15 Im’y*-Sqry(ny n'Kf) aywy wy'a s'r. 
3r16 ч» р ny] wy'q s'r Éqrt myd wyd'rt 

3г17 wySn]d s'r. cw pyd'r br'trt рдушуӨ ](f)rn’ 
3018. ]e wyd'rnt? qw wyt’ s'r. xwd’w’ ргушуб 

3119 [wy'q ynt'q dtw s]t[y]. ' st xwdq'r шу 

3r20 mrt]x(my ср m'y']y *fcmrzt* Pt] xw 
3121 ; ee] ofo a)y} wrnw &xy 
3122 . wy]énd s'r. п’ 

3vl  ptS(q)[wyre' | муп?]- 

3⁄2  q'nxyd[nym : EN 

3v3 аж хуй wy'q s'r - "x&t]- 


3v4 drt tqwS[d"rt 

(a few lines missing) 

3v8  eeecce ywbd()! eeee[ - - 

3v9  s'r ќу)’ @ thn 'y(Z)[n qeiry.. .. ptbyst]- | 
3v10 drym tw’ хурӨ byy'(q)[y'] eee dywy(d)f es 
ЗуУ11 myd’ny (qO'ry) рг srpywn dstw d' d$tw'n[ 'yc wyny ny] 
3v12. m't xwrycyq.® 't pr tw’ n'm ptr'm[d'rt 
3у13 wyn frm’n nyw&d'rt. сужу pystrw c'n(w)[ b’w}- 
3у14  [d]@)r[nd] pryd’rnd m'y*-ágryn[yt n']f m'y? td’[8 a 
3у15 [ум] qw byw s’r ptwysd’rnd e[ Jeet n'mcy[at 

3v16 qtnd. t'wndyt pr bg'nyq Syrqty’. cn e[. Je s[rpywn 


[And. ‘neither by day nor by night did he cease] from giving sodly instruction 
to them, [but constantly] showed [them] the faith [of Christ]. 

. And it happened [after] this [that when] they [came near] to Rome they 
came to [a certain place] in the sea. One used to see an evil creature [in] that 
place; [and when] the sailors [came] to that place [they wanted] to divert [the 
ship] to another place. [Serapion] said to [them]: ‘Why so, (my) brothers?’ 
[The sailors] said to him: ‘Lord, [there is an evil creature] in this [place]. Not 
only [does it damage] ships, [but it also] seizes. men fr[om ships. And] the 
[blessed Serapion, in order that.he might make them] firm [in] the faith of 
Christ, [said] to them: ‘Do not (v1) fe[ar! Only believe in Our Lord and you] 
shall [see a marvel. At] that [time it happened that they came] to that place, 
[and the creature which the natives call a crocodile arose] (and) looked [upon 
them from the sea. But when the blessed one saw it he cursed it in the name 
of Our Lord Jesus, and immediately it died and floated on the surface of the 
water; and all those who were in the ship began] to praise [Christ, saying: 
* Glory] to [Thee], Christ, who [hast made] us worthy, [and thus] we have 
[perceived] Thy divinity through those [marvels which] (v11) Thou hast per- 
formed in the midst [of the sea] by the hand of Serapion, the poor man, who 
bad [nothing] to eat, and (yet) he paci[fied the sea] in Thy name [and] it heard 
his command!' Afterwards, when [they had reached port], the sailors left the 
ship there [and] entrusted [themselves] to God; [and] they became famous 
[monks], strong with the grace of God. From [the holy] Serapion they always 
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3v17 r(m]nde[ Je Zytw-d’rnd. ү "ndwxs-d'[r]nd [qt 'yzn] 
318 аа wyšnd ms yrf-zng'ny *q£? wrz q@’rnd. p[rymy0 frin] 
3v19 fr'mwyt-d'rn(d) t[mb]()r ptmwq q&ny. pryd'rnd[ 

3v20 Q'strfZY хус! (х)с[у 't ]xrtnd qw ef pr] 
3v21 mzyx wnwngy. d' x(w)[ 

3v22 s'r qw "y(m)| prm 


*'Thus in Hansen's first draft, subsequently altered to m'n' at all occurrences. > Sic? Or read 
*wyd'rnd? © Hansen frmrzt. d Read *ywbd' or *ywbd[y]’? ° Read *xwrcyq? f Read *wyh'. 8 Hansen 
ti[. ^ Hansen qz. ! Or xw[y]c. 


had [encouragement], (and) they strove until they became [worthy] (and) they 
too performed miracles of many kinds. [Thus] they doffed, as it were, the 
garment of the body, abandoned [the habitation of time], which consists wholly 
of disease and pain, [and] departed [in] great victory to [their Lord], who [gives 
the victory] to [all his champions] for ever, [Amen.] 


Commentary on f. 3 

r1—5 The corresponding passage of the Syriac text (AMS v, 289-90) may 
be literally translated as follows: ‘But the man of God, when he saw (it), 
stretched his right hand out towards it and said: "In the name of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, depart from our presence!" And immediately it departed, and 
there was calm.’ The only close correspondence between the Sogdian and 
Syriac texts is that between Sogd. bi^nyq [mrty] and Syr. gbr’... d-'Ih' ‘man 
of God’, while f... fy']tr $wmn[dy ...] ‘[cease from fur]ther motion!’ is 
restored thus on the supposition that it may paraphrase sn’ Ik mn lwtn ‘depart 
from our presence!’ (addressed to the star which seems to be accompanying 
the ship). In the Syr. text nwh' ‘calm’ is not accompanied by an adjective 
equivalent to Sogd. yr'n ‘great’ (literally * heavy"). 

As mentioned above, it is possible that these lines do not belong here but 
to the passage immediately following the verso of fragment (a). In that case 
they should correspond to AMS v, 291, lines 13—16: ‘But Serapion, after these 
(men) entered the monasteries, heard that there was a certain monastery in 
the great city of Rome which was called (that) of the foreigners, (namely) 
those who were strangers to the faith (var. lect. conduct) of the orthodox. And 
when he heard these things, he went to them in mean attire . . . ° If this is the 
correct placing, one might restore bg’nyq [ pw'dy] as a paraphrase of Syr. dyr’ 
‘monastery’ (cf. [/by](')nyq pw'dyt, cited in Sims-Williams, 1985: 61, from 
C3 — T H B 13a, etc., r16, which translates Syr. ду?’ ‘monasteries’, AMS v, 
287, line 12) and /... £y']tr Sw’mn[dy] ‘more [excellent] conduct’ as a para- 
phrase of dwb?’ d-'Ft'dwksw ‘the conduct of the orthodox’. The adjective yr’n 
would again have no equivalent in the Syr. text, but might apply to Serapion's 
‘attire’ (Syr. 'skm"), cf. yr'n mywdn translating Syr. ‘sk’ уду" ‘honourable 
(literally ‘heavy’) attire’ in 2v9 above. 

г14 wyn'sq < wyn’z + -sq, З sg. durative àz-imperfect, translates Syr. mthz’ 
hw’ ‘used to be seen’. It is not clear whether the Sogd. active form is here 
used with passive sense— perhaps on the analogy of the 3 sg. pres. mid. wyntysq 
‘is seen, appears' —or impersonally: ‘one used to see’. 

r15 For the restoration of the phrase m'y'-gqryny n'f ‘sailor folk’ (also in 
v14, in both cases translating Syr. ‘Ip?’ ‘sailors’) cf. C3 = T II B 13a, etc., 
118: /wy]šnt n'wy ќатупу n'(f) ~ Syr. hnwn... ‘Ip’ ‘the sailors’ ; ibid., 1234: 
nystnt n'wy-sqrynyt [n] ")ft туу сутт qt хиті xwrynt ~ Syr. ytbw "IpP' ... 
b-'Ip' I-m'kl * the sailors sat down in the ship to eat’ (AMS v, 287, lines 14 and 
17—18). From these passages it appears that the previously unknown m’y’, obl. 
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m'y'y (also to be restored in r19 and 20), is effectively synonymous with 
n'w ‘ship’. 

The redundant use of n'f ‘folk’ is rather common in C3. Its occurrence 
here, together with that of the otherwise unknown m’y’ ‘ship’, suggests that 
the Serapion text in C27 is not merely another translation from the same 
original as СЗ but another copy of the same translation. Cf. also on 117 above 
regarding an idiom which seems to be peculiar to the two copies of the 
Serapion story. 

rió sqrt, past infinitive. 

r17 br'trt', secondary voc. pl. formed by adding the voc. sg. m. ending -’ 
to the pl. br'trt. 

г19 [sjtf. A or, if restored with a different word-order, [d]t[w]. 'Yhe 
function of s’t ‘all’ in the phrase A’ s’t xwdq'r ‘not only’ is unclear. 

r20 Hansen's frmrzt is probably to be emended to femrzt. On fcmrz, which 
translates Syr. htp ‘to seize, snatch’, see Schwartz (1967: 16—17). 

v1-4 The Syriac text reads as follows: ‘But the blessed one, in order that 
he might confirm them in the faith of God, said to them: “Do not fear! Only 
believe in Our Lord and you shall see a marvel." And it happened that when 
they came to that place, that creature which the natives call a crocodile looked 
out at them from the sea? Since the Sogdian corresponds fairly closely (note 
in particular qw хуа wy'[q sr] ~ l-dwkť hy ‘to that place’, tqwXt[d'rt] ~ 
‘dyqt * (it) looked out’), it can hardly be doubted that pt5(q)/, the first word 
on this small fragment, is to be restored as a form of the verb pt$sqwyr ‘to 
fear', in which case it should immediately follow the prohibitive n', the last 
surviving word on the recto of the larger fragment. 

The restoration /xXt]d'rt tqwst[d'rt] ' (it) rose up (and) looked out’ in 
v3—4 is uncertain, especially since the Syriac has only the one verb ‘dyqt 
‘looked out’ or ‘appeared’. For the use of d’r to form the preterite of an 
intransitive verb, of which /b’wd/](’)rnd in v13-14 may be another example, 
cf. GMS § 877, n. 2. The grammatically correct restoration /"yst]d'rt tqwst 
‘began to look out’ does not seem to suit the context so well. 

v8 If Hansen's reading ywbd(') is to be trusted, this form must stand for 
the past infinitive *ywbd', the points of which may have disappeared in the 
gap above this line. The pointing with Xxx'— [Š] would seem to imply that 
the vocalism of the past infinitive (in чё < *-tayai) differed from that of the 
3 sg. intr. pret. (in -fi « *-tah), though it may have agreed with that of the 
past participle (in -tě < *-takah). However, the possibility of an emendation to 
*ywbd[y] C) ‘praise’ must also be considered, especially in view of the fact 
that the Syriac has the abstract noun: туту qlhwn l-tibwhth d-mXyh' ‘ (they) 
raised their voices to the praise of Christ’ (AMS v, 291, line 1). 

v9-10 4' rim (2) [n ату... ptbyst]d’rym tw’ хурд Буу” (a) [y] ‘who [hast 
made] us worthy [and thus(?)] we have [perceived] Thy divinity’. The unexpec- 
ted coordinate construction is also found in v17—18: [’yin] чта жута ms yrf- 
zng'ny *4? wrz q0'rnd ‘they became [worthy] (and) they too performed miracles 
of many kinds’. In both cases the Syriac has a subordinate clause ‘... worthy 
that we/they might ...’. I have restored byy'(q)[y'] ‘divinity’ (with two 
abstract suffixes, cf. GMS $1111) because Hansen's transcription ‘byy’g..’ 
seems to imply that byy'g is not complete in itself. 

v12 xwrycyq: fut. participle passive, cf. GMS § 1018. It is difficult to decide 
whether -ycyq (after a light stem) is a genuine variant of the usual -cyq or 
whether the form read by Hansen should be emended to *xwrcyq. 

vi4 tř’, as read by Hansen, could be a form of the rare verb tr- ‘to go’ 
(on which see Sims-Williams, 1985: 66 with n. 26), but the slight emendation 
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to *td' ‘there’ (~ Syr. ‘at sea’) allows а more natural restoration. The CSogd. 
equivalent of SSogd. tóy is attested by ду in C3 = T III 52, ete., v21, as well 
as by td’ in C29 (cited above p. 62). 

v19 qšny ‘as it were’, cf. above on 119. There is no Fede expression 
in the Syr. text here. 
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ON THE WHEREABOUTS AND IDENTITY OF THE 
PLACE CALLED * K‘UNG-SANG’ (HOLLOW 
MULBERRY) IN EARLY CHINESE MYTHOLOGY 


By ROBERT С. HENRICKS 
Dartmouth College, Hanover NH 


One of the places that plays a role in a number of myths and legends that 
survive from ancient China is the place called K'ung-sang 23%, Hollow 
Mulberry. Confucius is said to have, been born in a place called K'ung-sang, 
and Yi, Yin, the man who served as chief minister to T'ang, founder of the 
Shang or Yin dynasty (traditional reign dates, 1766—1753 в.с.) was born in an 
actual hollow mulberry tree. By force of the Confucius connexion, commentar- 
ies often identify K'ung-sang as a place in the state of Lu, if not precisely 
Ch‘t-fu, the home town of Confucius.’ But K‘ung-sang is located and identified 
in a number of ways in early texts: it is a mountain in the North or the East; 
it is a place that is being attacked by a demon; it is the capital of various Ti 
# (emperors or gods);* and in one source at least, it is the name of a musical 
instrument, a zither (se &&). 

Now it may be that the various lodi on and identifications of K'ung-sang 
have nothing to do with one another, that a name of significance in one or 
two legends was simply used, willy-nilly, as a name for other important places 
and things. But in this paper I would like to explore another possibility, that 
being that the various meanings of K'ung-sang are all related. Specifically, I 
think the case can be made that most, if not all, of the meanings of K'ung- 
sang in early Chinese texts stem from, or are in some way at least related to, 
one and the same myth, that being the well known and much studied myth of 
wide currency among minorities in southern China even today of the brother 
and sister, sole survivors of a cosmic flood, who repopulate the world by 
committing incest. (That this is an ancient myth known to the Chinese by at 
least Warring States times (с. 400—200 в.с.), and that the brother and sister 
Fu-hsi # and Nü-kua Zo made their way into mainline Chinese culture 
from this myth, are points that have already been argued at length by others.?) 

Our study begins with a full review of key K'ung-sang citations. We must 
examine eleven passages in eight different texts. 


Part Y. The K'ung-sang passages 
` Passage 1: In a passage with remarkable parallels to the Biblical stories of 
the birth of Moses* and Lot's wife turning into a pillar of salt,? the La-shih 


! See for example Kao Yu's RUNG (fl. А.р. 200) commentary to Huar-nan-tzu, ‘Pen-ching ЖЖ 
or Hung Hsing-tsu's BELA (1090-1155) sub-commentary on the “Nine Songs’ (Chiu-ko) 1 in. um 
Ch'u-tz'u. These and other sources that so identify K'ung-sang are noted by Ytan K‘o MEJ in 
his commentary to Shan-hai ching 4, ‘Tung-shan ching’. his Shan-hai ching chiao-chu 
(Shan, : Ku-chi, 1980), 105. Lu was located in south-western Shantung. 
Throughout this paper I assume the reader is aware of the ‘euhemerization’—or better 
erization'—we encounter in early Chinese texts, which resulted in, as Bodde puts 
it the. transformation of what were once myths and Gods into seemingly authentic history and 
human beings’ (Derk Bodde, “М of ancient China’, 48, in his Essays on Chinese civilization 
(Princeton: Princeton University ess, 1981)). Thus ‘Ti’ are presented as early emperors; we are 
quite sure they were the gods—su supreme go ~in early myths. 
* In addition to the studies о i-fu, Wen Yi-to and others cited below in part II (nn. 
89 ff), on this point see Charles LeBlanc's article, ‘Le mythe de Fuxi et Nugua et Ја tradition 
orale Miao’, Cahiers du Centre d'Etudes de l'Asie de l'Est, 2, 1981, 93-128. 
*Exodus2.1-10. ` 
5 Genesis 19: 24—27. 
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ch'un-ch'iu (compiled in 240 в.с.) relates the birth of T'ang's minister Yi 
Yin 8*5 in the following way:? 


The daughter of Mr. Yu-shen #5 was out picking mulberry when she 
found an infant in a hollow mulberry tree (K'ung-sang). She presented it to 
her lord, and her lord had his cook raise it. When he looked into how the 
child had been born, someone said: * His mother lived on the shores of the 
Yi river, and when she became pregnant, she dreamed there was a god who 
told her, “ When water comes out of the mortar, flee to the east. Whatever 
you do, don't look back!” The next day, she saw water coming out of the 
mortar. She told her neighbours [about the dream] and fled 10 li to the east. 
But then she looked back at her city, which was now completely covered by 
water. Her body, as a result, turned into a hollow mulberry tree.’ Therefore 
he named him Yi Yin (‘опе who was drawn out of the Yi River '?)." 


Allusion to this story is also made in an earlier text, the ‘T‘ien-wen’ 
(Heavenly Questions) section of the Ch'u-tz'u where we read: ‘When Ch'eng 
T'ang was on a tour of inspection in the east, he arrived at Yu-shen. How was 
it that he requested that servant but received that auspicious maid? From a 
tree by the edge of the river they retrieved this young lad. But why did they 
hate him, such that they sent him along to wait upon this bride from Yu-shen? '? 

Similarities between this story from ancient China and the brother-sister 
flood. myths recorded in modern times have already been noted. Thus, in a 
colophon to Jui Yi-fu's 5 study of the flood myths of the Miao #, Hsü 
Chung-shu #+ observes that, in a sense, Yi Yin ‘avoided’ or ‘escaped 
from' the flood that wiped out his mother's village by floating to safety in a 
boat (his mother transformed),? just as the brother and sister always avoid the 
flood in this way. And Shirakawa Shizuka ЕЛ also sees a connexion, calling 
both stories hsiang-chou #43 (box-boat) flood myths.!? He further suggests 
that Yi Yin (* Director’ or ‘Overseer’ of the Yi) was originally the god of the 
Yi river (in western Honan), a local deity of some importance who was 
absorbed by the westward advancing Shang/Yin people and given a role in 
the legends about their founder." We will return to this point later on. 


6 Lü-shih. ch'un-ch'iu, ' Pen-wei AK’, 14.3ab, (SPPY ed.). Yu-shen can also be pronounced 
Yu-hsin. It is the name of a state written in the common for time form of ' Having/Possessing 
the area of Shen/Hsin', and Mr. Yu-shen (Yu-shen-shih) refers to the clan that controls that 
parcel of land, and specifically the head of that clan, the ruler. Thus, the daughter of Mr. Yu-shen 
was, like Pharoah's daughter, a princess. 

7 The narrator seems to be reading the ‘Yin’ in Yi Yin F as the ‘yin’ that means ‘to draw 
out of’ (3). Thus, Yi Yin is ‘the one who was drawn out of the Yi River’. This makes the 
parallel with the birth story of Moses all the more striking since the name of Moses 1s explained 
to шоп. *he who was drawn out of the water' (Exodus 2: 10). The Hebrew verb 'draw out' 
18 mashah. 

8 Ch'u-tz'u, ‘Tien-wen’, 3.18ab, 177-8. (Page references to the Ch'u-tz'u in this article are to 
the Taiwan printing [Chung-wen Press] of Takeji Sadao's 774A Soji Sakum, Ch'u-tz'u pu-chu, 
Ch'u-tz'u 50-ут.) Continuation of the above cited Lu-shih ch'un-ch'ru passage helps us to 
understand these questions. The text reads: * When he had grown up and developed into a worthy, 
Yı Yin came to be known by T'ang, and T'ang sent someone to ask for him from the Yu-shen 
family. But Mr. Yu-shen wouldn't agree to this Now Yi Yin also wanted to throw in with T'ang. 
Аз a result, T'ang ted a bride to marry. Mr Yu-shen was delighted and sent Y1 Yin along 
as a “maid” for his daughter.’ On the date of the ‘T‘ien-wen’ text, see David Hawkes, The songs 
of the South (London and New York: Penguin Books, 1985), 126. The archaic nature of the text 
makes it likely that the reputed author of the earliest parts of the Ch'u-tz'u, Ch*u Yuan (3402-278 
в.с), merely edited or adapted materials that were already quite ancient 

5 Sec p. 196 in Ruey Yih-fu [Jui Yi-fuJ, ' Miao-tsu tt hung-shui ku-shih yu Fu-hsi Nu-kua ti 
ch'uan-shuo' PU BEACHES ORE r EAT BE, [Flood stories of the Miao people and legends 
concerning Fu-hsi and Nü-kua], The Journal of Anthropology, Institute of History and Philology, 
Academia Sinica, 1, 1938, 155-203. 

10 Tn his Chügoku no shinwa ЧОЕ (Tokyo, 1975). І am using Wang Hstao-lien’s FHR 
Chinese ашп, Chung-kuo shen-hua (Taipei: Ch'ang-an, 1983), in which see pp. 45—6. 
p. 45 in ibid. 
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Passage 2: The Ch'un-ch'iu K'ung-yen-t'u ЖАШ, an apocryphal text written 
sometime during the Former Han dynasty (206—5 в.с.), records the following 
concerning the conception and birth of Confucius:'? 


Confucius's mother Cheng-tsai, was out rambling on the slope of a burial 
mound when she fell asleep and dreamed that Hei-ti (the Black Emperor 
or Black God) sent someone to invite her [to join him]. He had sexual 
relations with her, then said: * When you give birth it must be in a hollow 
mulberry tree (k'ung-sang).' When she awoke she felt as though she had 
conceived, and she gave birth to Ch'iu (Confucius) in a hollow mulberry 
tree. 


The phrase ‘in a hollow Байан tree’ can also be д a place called 
K'ung-sang ', and later explanations of and elaborations of this event normally 
understand it that way, as a place-name not a thing, and a place in Confucius's 
home state of Lu. Thus, in Feng Meng-lung's (1574—1646) detailed account of 
the birth of Confucius we read:? 


When it was time for her to deliver, Cheng-tsai asked, ‘Is there a place by 
the name of “Hollow Mulberry”?’ Shu-liang Ho (Confucius’s father) 
replied, ‘On Southern Mountain (in Lu) there's a hollow cave. The cave 
has a spring but it’s dry. It is also popularly called “Hollow Mulberry ”.’ 
Cheng-tsai said, ‘I’m going there to give birth.’ Ho asked the reason, and 
Cheng-tsai related her earlier dream. Thereupon she proceeded to the 
hollowed out cave with her bedding under her arm.... Cheng-tsai then 
gave. birth to Confucius. Suddenly pure water bubbled forth from the 
spring, water that was warm and mild. When she finished bathing, the 
spring dried up. Twenty-eight li to the south of the present Ch'ü-fu county, 
there's a place common folk call Woman's Mound Mountain’: that’s none 
other than this ‘Hollow Mulberry’. 


Feng Meng-lung made use of earlier materials when he wrote his account, 
and one of the things he seems to have used was the K‘uo-ti chih Jaib as 
cited in the Cheng-yi commentary to the biography of Confucius in Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien's Shih-chi. On * Woman's Mound Mountain’ that text adds:!^ 


Nü-ling shan xu (Woman's Mound Mountain) is 28 li south of Chù- 
fu. Kan Pao (fl. 320) in his San-jih chi says, ‘Cheng-tsai gave birth to 
Confucius in the place called K‘ung-sang. Today it's named K'ung-tou 
(Hollow Cave); it's a hollow cavern on Southern Mountain in Lu. There's 
no water there. But when she was about to sacrifice and wanted to sprinkle 
and sweep the ground to make her announcement, all at once pure spring 
water issued forth from a hole in the rock, sufficient for her to üse. When 
her sacrifice was finished the water dried up. Today the common name for 
this place is Nü-ling shan.’ 


Points in common between Yi Yin and Confucius that might explain why 
legend-makers have Confucius being born à la Yi Yin in a ‘hollow mulberry 
tree’ or a place called K'ung-sang, are many and varied, and. most have been 


12 Аз cited in I-wen lei-chi, 88, M 2, p. 1519 (Shanghai, Ku-chi, 1965 edition). The same text 
with slightly different wording is also cited in T'ai-p'mg yu-lan 955, vol. 4, 4239 (Peking: Chung- 
hua, 1960 пор), 

3 See Feng Meng-lung, Tung Chou lieh-kuo chih (Peking: Jen-min wen-hsúeh, 1979), e ue 

vol. 2, IC е various legen accounts of the birth of Confucms are 
ка іп туа article ' The hero pattern and the life of Confucius’, Journal of of Chmese Studies, 1 15. 
1984, 241 

14 Shih-chi 47, voL 6, 1906 (Peking: Chung-hua shu-chu, 1959 ed.). 
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noted by Marcel Granet. For example, Yi Yin was the right-hand man to 
the founder of the Shang; Confucius is said to descend from the Shang royal 
line: Yi Yin was the minister who with his advice helped his lord to bring 
about peace and order in the world; Confucius wanted to do the same. Granet 
even suggests a connexion between the name of Confucius, K'ung Ch'iu &, 
and the mortar (chiu, &) which figures in the birth of Yi Yin, since a ch'iu 
(mound) is defined as *une éminence carrée s'abaissant sur son milieu', and 
the first mortars were made by simply hollowing out a trough in the soil.!5 
Whether or not that is true, the ‘Hollow Mulberry’ in the stories about 
Confucius, i.e. the cave in which he was born, certainly resembles that mortar; 
it is hollowed-out rock (as opposed to wood), in which at an auspicious time, 
water mysteriously appears. 


Passages 3, 4, and 5: The name K'ung-sang occurs in three places in the 
collection we call the Ch'u-tz'u. In one piece it is the name of a zither (se); in 
the other two it is the name of a mountain. 

K'ung-sang is the name of a zither in the ‘Great Summons’ (Ta-chao), 
where the soul of someone ill or recently deceased is being urged to return to 
the realm of the living. Hawkes proposes that the author of the 'Great 
Summons’ was Hsiung Hsin, a grandson of the ruler of Ch‘u, which would 
date this piece to around 200 B.c.*” In any event the relevant lines are translated 
by Hawkes:!? 


Musicians from Dai[Tai] Qin[Ch‘in], Zheng[Cheng] and Wei are ready 
with their pipes; They play the “Ла Bian[Chia Pien]' of Fu Xi[Fu-hsi] and 
the ‘Lao Shang’ of Chu[Ch'u]. The singers chorus ‘The Sunny Bank’ to 
the music of Zhao[Chao] flutes. O soul, come back and tune the mulberry 
zither (k'ung-sang)! 


The word ‘zither’ does not occur in the original which simply says “О soul 
come back and ting Ж k'ung-sang,' ‘set’ or ‘fix’ the hollow mulberry. But in 
his commentary to the text, Wang Yi = (c. A.D. 89—158) adds that * K'ung- 
sang is the name of a zither'. Wang Yi also notes that ‘the Chou-kuan M'E 
says the ancients attached strings to hollowed out mulberry trees (k'ung-sang) 
and made the zither.' 

Now this is an interesting comment, since we know that lutes and zithers 
made of mulberry and also paulownia wood (t'ung 18), together with ‘calabash’ 
mouth organs (hu-lu sheng З) often supplied the music for sacred rites in 
ancient China.? And some scholars argue that Wang Yi was right, that the 
original lutes and zithers—and drums we might add— were made from hori- 
zontal hollowed-out trees. Granet notes that the most precious of musical 
instruments in antiquity in China was one called the ch'iang or k'ung #4, the 
character for which is formed by combining the elements ‘empty’ (or ‘ hollowed 
out’) and ‘ wood’ (or *tree^), and he notes that ' C'était un instrument de bois 
en forme d’auge: on le faisait résonner en le frappant à l'aide d'un báton.?? 


15 See lus Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1959; originally published in 1926), vol. 2, 428-34. 

1 Granet, ibid., 432. He also notes that Confucius got his name Ch'iu, according to 1 
from the fact that his mother conceived when she prayed and sacrificed on a mound, while Yi 
Yin got his name (Yi) from the fact that his mother lived on the Yi river. Confucrus's head was 
also described as ch'tu-like 1n form, high on the sides and low in the middle. 

17 David Hawkes, The songs of the South, 232. 

18 Hawkes, ibid., 235. For the original text, see Ch'u-tz'u so-yin; Ch'u-tz'u pu-chu, 10.58, 369. 

19 See Shirakawa, Chung-kuo shen-hua (Chinese translation), 46; also Granet, Danses et 
légendes, 436—40. 

2 Granet, Danses et légendes, 439. 
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Before moving on we should note that Granet and Eberhard both traced 
tree-trunk zithers and drums to local cultures in southern China.?! Granet 
noted that among the Lolo in southern China, even today, ‘pour leur féte du 
nouvel an, creusant un gros arbre, (ils) en font une auge et tapent dessus avec 
un bambou.'?? Granet and Eberhard also noted that drums and lutes made in 
this way were similar in form to mortars (and we recall the significance of the 
mortar in the birth story of Yi Yin). Eberhard claimed that in ancient China 
*bollowed-out tree trunks were used as mortars,’ and that communal husking 
of rice in such mortars is still done today in parts of South China and 
Indochina.” He concluded that ‘This whole body of ideas (hollowed out trees, 
mortars, drums, zithers and lutes) is linked to rice-cultivation and Thai 
peoples.'?4 

Of the two passages in the Ch'u-tz'u in which K*ung-sang is the name of a 
mountain, the earlier of the two forms the opening lines of one of the ‘ Nine 
songs! (Chiu-ko), the piece called “Та ssu-ming' (The Great Director of 
Destinies). While we do not know for sure when the ‘Nine songs’ were 
composed,.it seems clear that what we find in the Ch'u-tz'u are literary 
reworkings of much earlier shamanic lyrics.?* In the opening of ‘Ta ssu-ming’, 
the poet (or shaman, or shamaness) seems to address his or her familiar spirit 
as that spirit descends from the sky. Hawkes translates these lines:*° 


Open wide the door of heaven! On a black cloud I ride in splendour, 
Bidding the whirlwind drive before me, Causing the rainstorm to lay the 
dust. In sweeping circles my lord is descending: ‘Let me follow you over 
the Kong-sang[K ‘ung-sang] mountain! See, the teeming peoples of the Nine 
Lands: The span of their lives is in your hand!’ Flying aloft, he soars 
serenely, Riding the pure vapour, guiding yin and yang. Speedily, lord, I 
will go with you, Conducting High God to the height of heaven. 


As with the word 'zither' in the previous passage, the word ‘mountain’ 
does not occur in the original, and once again it is Wang Yi who supplies this 
information, saying: ‘ K'ung-sang is the name of a mountain which is managed 
by Ssu-ming.’ But it is Hung Hsing-tsu in his sub-commentary to the Ch'u- 
tz‘u who locates this mountain in the east. His gloss reads: ‘K‘ung-sang is a 
place name. It’s in Lu.?? 

We may let this stand for the moment; Hung clearly has the home of 
Confucius in mind. But I would propose, solely on the basis of the words of 
the text, that we might well conclude that K‘ung-sang is a mountain not in the 
east, but in the very centre of the land. This is suggested by the fact that from 
his position the Director of Destinies can oversee all the Nine Lands (chiu- 
chou fu, i.e. all of China): even more important, it is K‘ung-sang that he 
comes to first as he descends from the sky, having emerged from the ‘door of 
heaven’ (t'ien-men ЖЇЗ). Hung Hsing-tsu glosses t‘ien-men, by the way, by 
citing the commentary to the Huai-nan-tzu which says: ‘The “doors of 
Heaven” refer to the place where Shang-ti (God on High) lives; they are the 
gates of the Purple Tenuity Palace.7? And the ‘Purple Tenuity Palace’ 


21 Granet, Danses et légendes, 436-40, Wolfram Eberhard, The local Ше of south and east 
China iden: E.J. Brill, 1968), 206—9, in Chain 18 of the ‘Thai’ culture 
ranet, Danses et légi , 440. 
23 Ж аш Local cultures, 206-7. 
24 Ы 
25 See Hawkes, The songs of the SL 95-101; also Arthur Waley, The nine songs (London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1955), 9— 
am The nine songs, "110. 
27 ai e original text with commentaries see Ch'u-tz/u so-ym; Ch'u-tz'u pu-chu, 2.12a, 117. 
2j 
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(tzu-wei kung ЖК) is located in the very centre of the sky, in the vicinity of 
the Pole Star.?° 

The other. passage in the Ch‘u-tz‘u where K'ung-sang is the name of a 
mountain is in a late piece attributed to Liu Hsiang (77—6 в.с.), the * Yüan- 
yu’ (Distant Wandering) in his * Chiu-t'an' (Nine Laments). Here K‘ung-sang 
is the name of a mountain in the north where the poet finds the emperor or 
god Chuan-hsü i and his attendant Hsüan-ming ЖЖ. Hawkes translates the 
relevant lines:*° 


I rode in the high wind’s face, hither and thither; I wandered, gazing, all 
over the north. There I came to Zhuan Xu[Chuan-hsü] and laid my plaint 
before him, And examined Xuan Ming[Hstian-ming] on Kong-sang[K ‘ung- 
sang] Mountain. 


We will see later than Chuan-hsü is one of a number of Ti said to have 
lived in or ruled from K'ung-sang. But the locus of K'ung-sang in the north 
in this passage is clearly tied to early Han correlations of Ti and directions: in 
the normative scheme, Chuan-hsü is the Ti of the north whose assistant is the 
spirit (shen) Hsüan-ming. Since these correlations are also pertinent to other 
passages discussed below, we do well to list the whole set at this time. The 
standard correlations as found in Huai-nan-tzu 5 (' Shih-tse") are as follows?! 


Directions Element Ti (Emperor/God) Shen (Spirit) 
East wood T'ai-hao Җ@ Kou-mang fi 
(Fu-hsi, 
P'ao-hsi Ж) 
South fire Yen-ti #/Ch‘th-ti Ж Chu-jung RA 
(Shen-nung #Ж) 
Centre earth Huang-ti Ж Hou-t'u Be 
West metal Shao-hao >i Ju-shou ЖК 
(Chin- 
t'ien-shih ERE) 
North water Chuan-hsü #9 Hsüan-ming ЖЭ 
(Kao-yang WW) 


The theoretical reign dates of these Ti as emperors, according to one 
chronology at least, were: T'ai-hao (2852~737 в.с.), Yen-ti (2737—697 B.c.), 
Huang-ti (2697-597 в.с.), Shao-hao (2597-2513 s.c), and Chuan-hsü 
(2513-2435 B.c.). 


Passages 6 and 7: In the Shan-hai ching (Classic of Mountains and Seas), as in 
the Ch'u-tz'u, K'ung-sang is the name of a mountain. There are two of them; 
one in the north and one in the east. Both are mentioned in the ‘ Wu-shan 
ching’ (Five Mountains Classic) part of the text, which is generally regarded 


2 On ‘Purple Tenurty’ (tzu-wer) as the residence of the supreme deity up in the , See 
paan h Расте the void: T'ang approaches to the stars (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 

Е Hawbes The songs of the South, 301 For the original see Ch'u-tz'u so-ym, Ch' каше 
1629b, 538 Once again, that K'ung-sang is a mountain is pomted out by Wang 
commentary; the word ‘mountain’ does not occur in the original text 

31 Huai-nan-tzu 5.16a-17b. For other sets of correlations and the Han practice of Men 
оп Пу distinct Ti in order to produce consistent ‘systems’, see Bernard Karlgren, ' Legen 

cult in ancient China’, Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, хуш, 1946, 199—365, 
especially 221-34. 
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as the earliest layer of this composite work. Michael Loewe and Yüan К“о 
both date this part of the text to the Warring States period.?? 
On the mountain found in the north the text reads:** 


Another 200 li to the north there's a mountain called K‘ung-sang. It’s 
devoid of grasses and trees, and winter and summer there's snow. The 
K'ung-sang river emerges from it, and flowing east, empties into the 
Но-о [river]. 


Of more importance to the present task is the K'ung-sang that is found in 
the east. Of this the text says: 


The head of the second book of the Eastern series is called K'ung-sang 
Mt. To the north it overlooks the Shih river; to the east it looks out over 
Chü-wu. To the south it looks out over Sha-ling (Sha Mound), and to the 
west it looks out over Min Marsh. There's an animal on it which is shaped 
like a cow but has the stripes of a tiger. The sound it makes resembles a 
bell. Its name is ‘ling-ling’. When it cries out it calls its own name. If you 
see one there's sure to be a great flood. (emphasis added) 


. Here Kuo P^u ЖЖ says only that ‘This mountain produces the timber used 
for zithers and lutes’, an interesting comment in its own right. But Yüan K'o 
cites with apparent approval Kao Yu's (fl. a.p. 200) comment on a passage in 
the Huai-nan-tzu (see below, Passage 8): ' K'ung-sang is a place-name. It’s in 
Lu. In addition, in his French translation of the Shan-hai ching, Mathieu 
locates the Shih river (ЖЖ), Chü-wu (88), Sha Mound (#8), and Min Marsh 
(W) in Lu in Shantung, where they all should be if this mountain is in the 
east."? In any event, the last line of the passage is very important since it again 
makes a connexion between K‘ung-sang and a (the?) flood, 26 which is something 
we have seen before and something we will soon see again. 


Passage 8: Chapter 8 (' Pen-ching?) of the Huai-nan-tzu records: ‘At the time 
of Shun, Kung-kung stirred up the flood waters until they closed in on 
K'ung-sang."?? 

In early mythology Kung-kung ЖТ, as is well known, fought with Chuan- 
hsü over who would be Ti; he lost, and in his anger butted his head against 
Mt. Pu-chou "EZ the north-west pillar of the sky, breaking it off or 
knocking it down. This brought heaven and earth closer together in the north- 
west while at the same time increasing the gap between them in the south-east.? 

But there are a number of passages, like the one cited above, that blame 
Kung-kung for causing a flood of cosmic proportions. Thus, in Huai-nan-tzu 
15 we read that 'Chuan-hsü once fought with Kung-kung,' and ‘because 
Kung-kung caused a water disaster, Chuan-hsü put him to death.?? And in 


32 On various dates proposed for the different parts of the text see, for example, Riccardo 
Fracasso, ‘Holy mothers of ancient China. а new approach to the Hsi-wang-mu problem’, T'oung 
Pao, LXXIV, 1988, 12-13 and the notes. 

Shan-hai ching 3, ‘ Pei-shan ching’, 94 in Yuan K‘o’s Shan-hai ching chiao-chu. 

M Shan-hai ching 4,,‘Tung-shan ching’, 105 in Yuan K‘o, Shan-hai ching chiao-chu. 

35 Rémi Mathieu, Etude sur la mythologie et l'ethnologie de la Chine ancienne (Paris: Collège 
de France, Institut des Hautes Études Chinoises, 1983), 218, nn. 3—6. 

36 Granet, Danses et légendes, 433, makes is paini as well. 

37 Huai-nan-tzu 8.6a. Traditional reign dates of ‘Emperor’ Shun are 2255—2205 в.с. 

38 бее Huai-nan-tzu 3.1a. The text reads: ‘In antiquity Kung-kung fought with Chuan-hsh 
over who would be Ti; he got angry and butted his head ‘against Pu-chou Mt Heaven’s pillar 
broke off and Earth’s cords snapped, so that Heaven now slants toward the north-west, the result 
being that the sun and the moon and the stars and constellations now move in that direction. 
[On the other hand] the Earth no longer fills up [all the space] in the south-east, the result being 
that rivers and flood waters and dust and dirt now settle down in that direction.’ 

39 Huat-nan-tzu, 15.1b. 
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Huai-nan-tzu 6, while Kung-kung is never mentioned by name, we learn that 
*In the time of distant antiquity the four pillars [of the sky] gave out ... Heaven 
no longer covered everything, and the Earth no longer globally held everything 

р ... [and] waters overflowed without end.’ Then to save the world from 
disaster, the goddess Nü-kua ‘killed the black dragon (who is sometimes 
understood as Kung-kung) to save Chi-chou, and piled up reed ashes to stop 
up the ravaging waters.'^ 

Further, there is a passage in the Кио-уй that makes Kung-kung sound a 
good deal like Kun &: ‘In antiquity Kung-kung rejected the Way. ... He 
wished to block and obstruct all the rivers, to topple the high points and fill 
in the low (all being covered by water), in this way bringing harm to the 
world.’ 

Finally, there is one more passage on Kung-kung and the flood that is 
directly related to our task of locating and identifying K'ung-sang. That 
passage occurs in the ' Yao-tien' (Canon of Yao) section of the Shu (Book of 
Documents) There we are told that Ti— normally understood to mean 
Emperor Yao (traditional reign dates 2356—255 n.c.)— first established essential 
Space time distinctions in the world by sending demigods to the cardinal 
directions charged with regulating the chores of the relevant seasons.? He 
then looked for someone to handle all his affairs, and Kung-kung was recom- 
mended. The relevant lines read: ^ 


The emperor said: ‘Who will carefully attend to my affairs?’ Huan Tou 
said: “ОҺ, Kung Kung everywhere has accumulated and exhibited his 
merits.’ The emperor said: ‘Alas, he smoothly speaks but his actions are 
perverse. He is in appearance respectful, but he swells up to Heaven.’ The 
emperor [then] said: “О, you Si Yüe (Four Mountains, a title—Karlgren's 
note), voluminously the great waters everywhere are injurious, extensively 
they embrace the mountains and rise above the hills, vastly they swell up 
to Heaven’. (emphasis added) 


The odd repetition of the phrase ‘swells up to Heaven’ (t'ao-t'ien ÆR), 
first describing the conceit of Kung-kung, next describing the waters of a 
cosmic flood, has not gone unnoticed. In his ground-breaking study of Chinese 
mythology published in 1924, Henri Maspero noted that Chinese scholars have 


4 ibid., 6.78. 

4l ibid. For the possible identification of Kung-kung and the black dragon, see Yuan K‘o, Ku 
shen-hua hsuan-shih (Кей: Jen-min wen-hsüeh, 1979), 24. Quite a few Chinese scholars feel that 
the Kung-kung and Nü-kua stories were originally distinct and that no attempt was made to fit 
the two together until Wang Ch'ung (a.p. 27-91) did 1t in his Lun-heng; for the arguments see 
р. 29 in Ytian K‘o. I will say more about Chi-chou (Chi Territory or Chi State) below. Here it is 
enough to note that Chi-chou m the Huai-nan-tzu 13 the central chou of the chimu-chou (Nine 
Territories/States); thus, it represents the very heart of the land. Also, note how Nu-kua’s killing 
the black dragon to put an end to the flood parallels Huang-ti's slaying of Ch'ih-yu (done in Chi- 
chon) шы in the next passage (Passage 9) di 

Kuo-yu, ' Chou-yd, hsia’, 3.5b (SPPY ed. ). The passage makes the connexion between Kung- 
kung and Kun explicit for it continues: ‘At the time of Yu-yü (Shun), Earl Kun (Po-kun) of 
uc un spread abroad his degenerate thoughts, taking up and pursuing the faults of Kung- 


Ё. 
It is worth mentioning ш this connexion that a number of scholars in the 1920s and 30s felt 
strongly, on the basis of passage and other types of evidence, that Kun and Kung-kung were 
orginally one and the same, the name of this spirit or demi-god being Kun when pronounced 
rapidly, ao E -kun when said slowly For a review of the relevant evidence sce, for example, 
Res ung-kuo shang-ku-shih tao-lun Н Etre’, in Ku Chieh-kang 

EN ke shih pien їг (Shanghai: Ku-chi, 1982), vol. 7A, 329-35, 

Chinese correlations being /Spring, South/Summer, West/Autumn, and North/ 


РУ by Bernard Karlgren, The Book of Documents (Stockholm: Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, 1950), 3 
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come up with two explanations, one being that the first occurrence of t'ao- 
t'ien is a mistake made by a copyist looking ahead, the other being that in 
both instances it is the flood that is being described; Kung-kung was charged 
by Yao to control the flood but failed, the waters still ‘swelled up to Heaven’ 
(assaillent le ciel), so Yao then turned to Кип,“ Maspero pointed out that the 
phrase is appropriate in both places, that Kung-kung, after all, was а“ mytholo- 
gical monster’ who clumsily caused an inundation, and that there is only really 
a problem if we try to understand Kung-kung i in some historical, human sense 
as an actual minister of the emperor Үао.“6 

More recently, William Boltz has written on this passage. He suggests that 
Kung-kung is said to ‘swell up to Heaven’ because ‘Kung kung is nothing 
more than a personification of the Flood itself. ' One of his arguments in 
support of this thesis is based on linguistic grounds. He claims that ‘The 
etymonic root of the name Kung kung is TBELLICOSE or TWANTON,' and 
that ‘One of the derivative senses that can be subsumed under the rubric 
TBELLICOSE~WANTON is that of “ waters out of control”, i.e., “floods ”.’** 

But Boltz also presents the struggle between Kung-kung and Ti as a cosmic 
struggle between cosmos and chaos, order and disorder in the world, chaos 
here represented in the form of the waters of a cosmic flood.?? Order is only 
established, the world made livable and inhabitable, after the flood waters that 
threaten to inundate everything and reach to the sky by covering even the 
mountains and hills (look again at the ' Yao-tien' passage), are vanquished, 
banished, drained off, or pushed off to the perimeters of the world, leaving the 
centre dry. Significantly, as Boltz points out, later in the text of the ‘ Yao-tien’ 
we are told that Yao's successor, Shun, ‘banished’ (liu Ж, literally ‘drained 
off ^)? Kung-kung and three other culprits who threatened chaos in the realm, 
the four being exiled to the limits of the four directions.?! 

Boltz makes one more point that is important for our purposes. Noting 
that ‘cosmic order myths often involve the fixing of an axis mundi,’ and that 
‘this axis mundi frequently takes the form of a sacred mountain, conceived of 
as the place where heaven and earth meet,’ he goes on to argue that this feature 
too can be found in these lines: the original meaning of yao Ж is a ‘high 
mountain’. ‘Yao himself,’ argues Boltz, ‘is the sacred mountain.'?? I would 
suggest that ‘Yao’ might well have served as an epithet for Huang-ti (‘August 
Lord’) or Shang-ti (‘Lord on High’)—1i.e. he was ‘the lofty one’, or the one 
who is ‘high like a peak’ who lived atop or directly above such a mountain— 
before it came to be used as the name for an early ‘emperor’. 

Be that as it may, if the Ti in the ‘Yao~-tien’ can see the flood waters 
‘extensively embracing the mountains and rising above the hills and vastly 
swelling up to Heaven’, he must either be up in Heaven or on top of the 
highest mountain around. The significance of this becomes clear when we 
remember that the passage under discussion says that ‘At the time of Shun, 


45 Henri Maspero, ‘ Légendes mythiologigues dans le Chou king’, Journal Asiatique, cctv, 1924, 
1- 100. On this passage see pp 88-9 

46 ibid., 92-3. 

41 William Boltz, ‘Kung Kung and the flood: reverse euhemerism in the Yao Tien’, T'oung 
Pao, хуп, 3—5, 1981, 141-53. For the present quote see p. 147. That the name Kung-kung i is 
Sed PE pith the word for ‘flood’ in Chinese—Aung iit (water + kung)—has also been noted. 

ibi 

*9 Boltz, ‘Kung Kung and the flood’, 147-9 

5? Boltz’s point, not mine. See p. 148 in his article. 

5! K arlgren, The Book of Documents, 5 translates ‘He banished Kung Kung to Yu-chou ^i, 
he banished Huan Tou to Ch‘ung-shan’ ЖЩ; he made the San Miao skulk in San-wei =], he 
killed Kun on Yt-shan WL.’ Yu-chou is m the north; Ch'ung-shan is in the south; the San we 

) are in the west; and Yü- shan, Feather Mt., is normally located in the east. 
52 Boltz, ‘Kung Kung and the flood’, 149. 
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Kung-kung stirred up the flood waters until they closed in on K‘ung-sang.’ If 
this passage and the ' Yao-tien’ passage are related, then the K‘ung-sang that 
the flood waters are closing in on or pressing in on (po #) is none other than 
the axis mundi, and/or, the city of the gods at the top of that peak. 


Passage 9: In a passage which is structurally similar to the Kung-kung passage 
just studied, the Kuei-tsang, Ж cited in Ch'u-hsüeh chi 9, says that 


Ch'ih-yu emerged from the Yang-shui (Ram river). He had eight arms, 
eight feet and numerous heads. He climbed up the Chiu-nao (‘Nine Muds’, 
‘Nine Quagmires’) to attack K‘ung-sang. But Huang-ti Жї (the Yellow 
Emperor) killed him on Azure Mound.?? 


The battle between Huang-ti and Ch'ih-yu #7; is described in greater detail 
in the ‘Ta-huang pei-ching’ section of the Shan-hai ching where we read:^* 


In the Great Wilderness there's a mountain named Pu-chü: water from the 
ocean flows into it. There’s [also] Hsi-k‘un mountain, and Kung-kung’s 
Terrace, where archers don’t dare shoot facing north. There’s a person 
there wearing blue clothes whose name is ‘Huang-ti’s daughter the demon ` 
of drought’. Ch'th-yu made weapons (or ‘raised troops’ tso-ping ЕБ) to 
attack Huang-ti: Huang-ti then ordered the winged dragon to attack him 
in the plains of Chi-chou.** The winged dragon impounded the waters, but 
Ch'ib-yu requested that the Wind Earl and the Rain Master unleash a 
torrent of wind and rain. Huang-ti then sent down a goddess (a t'ien-nà 
XX ‘daughter of heaven’) named ‘demon of drought’ (pa %&), and when 
the rain stopped she killed Ch‘ih-yu. But the demon of drought was unable 
to return to the sky, and wherever she dwelled it didn’t rain. Shu-chün 
then spoke to Huang-ti about this, and afterwards he put her to the north 
of the Vermilion River. Shu-chtin then became Ancestor of the Fields. The 
drought demon from time to time escapes from there. Whoever wishes to 
expel her must issue the charge: ‘Goddess, go to the north!’ But first you 
must clear out the waterways, and unplug the ditches and drains. 


While others have discussed this passage in relation to shamans and rain- 
making rituals in ancient China,*® my own interest here is the task of locating 


53 From the ‘Ch‘i-shih ДЕЙ! chapter of the Kuer-tsang as cited in Ch'u-hsüeh chi 9, vol. 1, 
205. The Kuer-tsang із a book of uncertain date, though tradition claims that ıt was the Y7 (Book 
of Changes; Book of Divination) of the Shang/Yin dynasty. (See, for example, Wang Ch'ung's 
[4.D. 27-91], Lun-heng, 28.5a.) Karlgren (‘Legends and cults’, 20 felt that a book by this 
name did exist in the Chou, as the title is attested in the Chou й, but the text was lost by middle 
Han. Kuo P*u (A.D. 176—324) cites extensively from the book, and using his citations and those 
found ın other texts, attempts have been made to reconstitute the text (sce Ma Kuo-han ARR, 
ed, Yu-han shan-fang chi yi-shu ЭЦ P3 AEW, Taipei: Wen-hai, 1967), vol. 1, 16-28) Though 
* Ch'i-shih' is normally understood to be a chapter in the Kuei-tsang, Karlgren regarded the Kuei- 
tsang ch'i-shih, cited so frequently by Kuo P‘t, as a later, separate treatise meaning ‘Explanations 
of the drvinatory figures of the Kuei tsang’ (p. 205). The similarity of this passage with the Kung- 
kung passage was also noted by Granet (Danses et légendes, 435-6), who added that Ch'ih-yu 
and Kung-kung were the rivals (and the ministers) of the ruler. 

5* Shan-hat chmg 17; Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, 430. 

55 Note the parallel to Nu-kua’s attacking the ‘black dragon’ to get rid of the flood. 

56 Mark Edward Lewis has shown how the Huang-t:/Ch‘ih-yu conflict was reinterpreted in 
Warring States times to valorize the state's use of ‘civilized’ warfare, with trained armies using 
the latest in advanced technology. In these later accounts of the conflict, Huang-ti is the astute, 
informed general at the head of disciplined troops who defeats the brute strength of the savage 
Ch'ih-yu in a famous battle at a pue called Cho-lu. But we seem to have a very primitive version 
of that battle 1n the Shan-hai ching. And noting the control over wind and ram that Ch'ih-yu 
seems to have 1n this account, Lewis speculates that, in the beginning, ' Chi You Ch КУШ was 
perhaps the mythic projection of the rainmaking shaman or shamaness.' (See k Edward 
Lewis, Sanctioned violence in early China, Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1990, ch. v, 165ff.) Along 
these same lines, Edward Schafer has shown that ' ritual exposure’ of shamans and shamanesses 
to the sun and heat m ancient China was one way to make it rain, and that in such rituals 
shamanesses assumed the role of the drought demon. (Edward H. Schafer, ' Ritual exposure 1n 
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and identifying the K'ung-sang that Ch‘ih-yu was attacking. In that regard, 
with Maspero?! I think we are justified in seeing this as a flood myth: Ch'ih- 
yu’s assault on K'ung-sang must be equivalent to water flooding the land since 
to defeat him the winged dragon has to ‘impound’ or ‘store up’ (As #) the 
waters.°® But when Ch'ih-yu re-floods the land Huang-ti is forced to send 
*drought'—his own daughter—into the world to vanquish Ch'ih-yu once and 
for all. The upshot of the myth seems to be that order in the world-—having 
a dry place where people can live and grow crops and develop civilization— 
comes at the expense of suffering droughts from time to time. None the less, 
there are ritual ways to chase off the drought and make it rain. 

If this is valid, then the K'ung-sang under attack by Ch'ih-yu must again 
be some place high up, a place threatened with inundation by the waters stirred 
up by Ch'ih-yu. And remember that to attack Huang-ti in K'ung-sang, Ch'ih- 
yu ‘climbs up’ or ‘mounts’ (teng Ж) the ‘Nine Muds’ (chiu-nao).?? Once again 
we might infer that K'ung-sang is the name of a mountain, or the name of 
Ti's city on top of that peak. 

Where would this city or mountain be in terms of directions? Yüan K*o 
identifies Cho-lu %#i--where many texts say Ch'ih-yu was killed— with the 
present county by that name in Hopeh in north-central China.™ Alternatively, 
Maspero felt the Huang-ti/Ch‘ih-yu legend was centred in the T‘ai-yiian area 
of neighbouring Shansi province in north-central China, since Chi-chou was 
located there in Han times, and the winged dragon attacked Ch'ih-yu in 
Chi-chou.9! 

Now it is true, as Major points out, that in most reckonings of the ‘ Nine 
Territories’ (or ‘states’ or ‘provinces’ or ‘lands’)—chiu-chou Fut (e.g. those 
found in the ‘ Yü-kung' chapter of the Shu, in the Chou li, and in the Lü-shih 
ch'un-ch'iu), Chi-chou occupies the north-central zone.® But there is an import- 
ant exception to this in chapter 4 (' Ti-hsing #7 °) of the Huai-nan-tzu where 
we read that: ‘The exact centre [of the chiu-chou] is Chi-chou: it's called the 
Central Land’ (1EH:848 E17). Thus, in this passage, K'ung-sang could very 
well be a mountain in the centre of the cosmos—an axis mundi—and Huang- 
ti would then be the emperor or god whose place 15 the centre, the position he 
comes to occupy, in any event, in late Warring States and early Han correlations 
of directions and Ti (see above). 


Passage 10: A number of passages in early texts say K‘ung-sang was the name 

of a city where a number of Ti had lived: for some it was their ‘capital’. 
The most detailed of these passages comes from Huang-fu Mi's skr 

(215-282) Ti-wang shih-chi РЕНЕ as cited in the Cheng-yi commentary to 


ancient China’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, x1v, 1951, 130-84.) Moreover, Ch'en Meng- 
chia BE 3X and Marcel Granet have both noted the interesting fact that Tung Chung-shu Afri 
(1791-104? в с.) claimed that when seeking rain in the summer you should sacrifice to Ch'ih-yu 
and also expose to the heat mortars and pestles. (Ch'en Meng-chia, ‘Shang-tai ti shen-hua 
wu-shu ВАУ ВЕ ДО”, а hsieh-pao, [193 , 514; Granet, Danses et légendes, 430. 
These instructions are found in the ‘Ch‘iu-yt 5E R3" [Seeking rain] chapter of Tung's Ch'un-ch'iu 
fan-lu E Ж [chapter 74].) 


61 See Maspero, ‘Légendes mythologique’, 79-80 Also, according to the Shu-yi chi WREE 
(A.2ab, 1536 in the Han Wei ts'ung-shu ed.) people in the villages in T'ai-yüan stil sacrificed to 
Ch‘th-yu in the Han. 

62 See John Major, ‘Topography and сонно in Early Han Mott chapter four of the 
Huai-nan-tzu? (Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard University, 1973), Appendix A: ‘The nine provinces and 
their attributes’, 87—109, 

63 Huai-nan-tzu 4.18. 
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the ‘Chou pen-chi' of the Shih-chi. But it calls this city Ch‘iung-sang B% 
(exhausted! or ‘emptied’ mulberry) instead of K‘ung-sang. The passage 
reads:™ 


Yen-ti moved from Ch'en and built his capital in Ch'ü-fu in Lu. Huang-ti 
rose to the position of Ti setting out from Ch'iung-sang, but later he moved 
to Ch'ü-fu. Shao-hao had his city in Ch'iung-sang, and when he moved up 
to the position of Ti, his capital was Ch'ü-fu. Chuan-hstü at first made his 
capital Ch‘tung-sang, but then he moved to Shang-ch'iu (Shang Mound). 
(The Cheng-yi commentators add: Ch'iung-sang lies to the north of Lu. 
Some say that Ch'iung-sang is Ch‘ti-fu.) Huang-fu Mi says: Huang-ti was 
born in Shou-ch'iu, to the north of the eastern gate of Lu city. 


The proximity of Ch'iung-sang and Ch'ü-fu in Lu posited by this passage 
is surely explained by the legends of the birth of Confucius in which K'ung- 
sang is a cave, not a city, 28 li to the south of Ch'ü-fu. This location is therefore 
questionable. The important thing to note is that some legends apparently 
made K'ung-sang/Ch'iung-sang out to be the capital, or the birthplace, of a 
number of the ancient Ti. Moreover, these are Ti that in some chronologies 
at least succeeded one another, the succession running, as noted above, from 
Yen-ti to Huang-ti to Shao-hao and Chuan-hst. 

Shao-hao and Chuan-hsti are both associated with K‘ung-sang, or Ch'iung- 
sang, in other sources as well. The Li-shih ch'un-ch'iu (! Ku-yüeh 73%’) notes 
that ‘Ti Chuan-hsü was born on (from?) the Jo River #Ж and when grown 
lived in K‘ung-sang. Then he rose up to be Ti.’® And the Shih-tzu FF records 
that ‘Shao-hao was Chin-t'ien-shih £R (Mr. Metal Heaven), and he made 
his capital in Ch‘iung-sang.’© 

Little mention is made of Shao-hao and his deeds in early texts, though he 
is called Mr. Ch'iung-sang (Ch'iung-sang-shih) as early as the Tso-chuan (Duke 
Chao, 29th year), а text which also tells us that he used bird names to 
distinguish the ranks of his officials (Duke Chao, 17th year). Our most 
informative source on Shao-hao is the admittedly late Shih-yi chi 388 which 
is attributed to Wang Tzu-nien :E-fF (Wang Chia Ж, d.c. 390).88 The Shih-yi 
chi biography of Shao-hao says that his mother was a woman named 
Huang-o who one day drifted off on a raft ‘ passing through Ch‘iung-sang on 
a far away distant shore’.® There she encountered a divine lad (shen-t'ung 
Ж), a son of Pai-ti (the White Emperor or White God), who became the 
father of Shao-hao. 

On the location of Ch'iung-sang the text says: “Аз for the place named 
Ch'iung-sang on the shore of the Western Sea, there's a solitary mulberry tree 
(ku-sang ЗАЗ) there which rises straight up 8,000 feet. Its leaves are red and 
its fruit purple. It bears fruit only once every 10,000 years, but if you eat this 
fruit you'll have old age like that of heaven.” 

On this location of Ch'iung-sang in the west, the Sung scholar Lo Pi R% 
in his Lu-shih Bs, argued that K'ung-sang and Ch'iung-sang were two different 


$5 Shih-chi, * Chou-pen chi’, vol. 1, 128. 

55 Lg-shih ch'un-ch'iu 5.92. 

66 As cited in T'ar-p'mg yil-lan 3.6a, 16. 

67 For the relevant passages see p. 429 and pp. 392—3 in Ch‘un-ch'tu ching-chuan yin-te (standard 
concordance to the Tso-chuan). 

68 Yuan K‘o shen-hua Shih, 73) feels strongly that the Shih-yi chi was actually written 
by Hsiao СИ“ of the Liang dynasty (502-26) who 18 credited with editing the text into 1ts present 
form. For a translation and study of the Shih-yt chi see Foster Lawrence Chapin’s ‘The “ Shih-i 
chi” and its relationship to the genre known as “chih-kuai hsiao-shuo " ’ (Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Washington, 1974). 

69 Shih-yl cht, 1.4b—5b, 1562-3. 

1 ibid., 1562. 
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places, that * K'ung-sang was in the east and Ch'iung-sang in the west." He 
also argued that the K'ung-sang where Confucius was born and the K'ung- 
sang where Yi Yin was born (understanding that ‘k‘ung-sang’ as a place not 
a thing) were in two different places, the former in Lu in Shantung, the latter 
in the state of Yu-shen located in the vicinity of Ch'en-liu in the province of 
Honan.” 

But Lo Pi's position is the exception to the rule; given the similarity in 
meaning and sound of k‘ung-sang (*k'ung-sáng, k‘eumg-sang)” and ch'iung- 
sang (*q‘jéng-sdng, qjoumg-sang), most scholars treat the two as interchange- 
able variants.” 

The Shih-yi chi location of Ch'iung-sang ‘on the shores of the Western 
Sea’? surely relates to the Han and post-Han correlations in which Shao-hao 
is the Ti of the West, and the Shih-yi chi notes that ‘Shao-hao rules the West’ 
and that ‘опе of his names is Mr. Chin-t‘ien (Mr. Metal Heaven) ’,-metal being 
the element appropriate to the West.” But curiously the Shan-hai ching (sec- 
tion 14, * Ta-huang tung-ching’) claims that Shao-hao's kingdom was actually 
located ‘ beyond the Eastern Sea’ (emphasis added). ‘Beyond the Eastern Sea 
there is a trough that's the Kingdom of Shao-hao. Shao-hao raised Chuan- 
'hsü as a child in this place and threw away his zither and lute." This would 
again locate Ch‘iung-sang-—Shao-hao’s capital—in the East, but much further 
east than Lu in Shantung since ‘beyond the Eastern Sea’ means beyond the 
land mass of China and the sea to its east, out at the very edge of cosmic 
space. This is important because the Shan-hai ching also locates the Kingdom 
of Hsi-ho ‘beyond the Eastern Sea'."? And there we find another mulberry 
tree, the Fu-sang HÆ, ‘Supporting Mulberry Tree’, which holds or ‘supports’ 
in its branches the ten suns that light up the sky, one for each day of the week. 


Passage 11: The final passage in our review is one that seems to identify K^ung- 
sang with Fu-sang and suggest that it was simply another name for that tree. 
In his commentary to the ‘ Ta-huang nan-ching’ chapter of the Shan-hai ching, 
Kuo P'u cites the ‘Ch‘i-shih’ chapter of the Kuei-tsang as saying: 


"The luxuriant green of K‘ung-sang having spread out to the eight limits, 

then there was that Hsi-ho. It was she who controlled the suns and the 
moons, her office to see them come out and go in, in this way making it 
dark or bright. 


(SPPY ed). Lu-shih, on “K'ung-sang-shih’ (Mr. K‘ung-sang) in ‘Ch‘ien-chi 3’, vol. 1, 9b-10a 

T ibid. His words are: ‘Yı Yin was а man from Shen. Therefore the Lu-shih ch'un-ch'iu, 
Ku-shih k'ao, and so on, all say Yı Үш was born in K'ung- and the old ci city of K'ung-sang 
is m the present Ch'en-liu. Thus this was decidedly not in Lu Thus geographical works say that 
to the south of K'ung-sang is [the state of] Ch'i, and to the north is Ch'en-ln, each about 30 li 
away. And there, there's an Yi Yin Village 

Archaic reconstructions in this paper are marked with an asterisk* and follow Chou Fa-kao, 
ed., A pronouncing dictionary of Chinese characters in archaic & ancient Chinese, Mandarin & 
Cantonese (Hong Kong: Chinese University Press, 1973). The first reconstruction is Bernhard 
Karlgren’ 5, the second 1з that ie Chou Fa-kao. 

For the moment I will do the same, though at the end of this paper I will propos for 
discussion and reflection a new interpretation of ch'lung-sang, which if correct would mean that 
K'upgeang and Ch'rung-sang were originally two different things in two entirely different locations 

Which seems to assume a common view of Chinese cosmology ш which China was 
surrounded by seas 1n all four directions. 

76 Shih-yl chi, 1.5b. For the standard correlations of Ti and directions see above, p. 75. 

T! Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, 338. 

78 Shan-hai ching, * Ta-huang nan-ching’, Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, 381. 

7 Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, 381. Maspero {‘ Légendes mythologiques’, 8-9) argues, convin- 
cngly I think, that the line ‘It was she who controlled the suns and the moons’ is actually 
commentary that has become confused with the text. Without that line, the reads as а 
4-line metric poem with rhyme at the end of lines 1, 2, and 4 (ts'ang/ green’, Ns ah read out’, 
and ming[*mian]/‘ bright’). 
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Largely on the strength of this text, Granet concluded that ‘Le Mürier 
creux (K'ong-san р) est l'Arbre de l'Est, le Fou-sang ЖЕ, le Mûrier où monte 
le Soleil Levant.’ He also argued that this accounts for the fact that K'ung- 
sang, or Ch'iung-sang, is elsewhere noted as a royal residence, since Hsi-ho 
#41, the mother and charioteer of the suns, lives here, and in mythology she 
was the wife Ti-chün 3565.9! 

Maspero assumed the same identification, saying ‘Le fou-sang, ou K'ong- 
sang, qu'on appelle parfois aussi l'arbre po, c'est l'arbre qui à l'extréme-orient 
du ciel, sert au soleil à monter de la Terre dans le ciel/9? He offered as 
additional evidence the fact that the Chou li says the ‘Hsien Pond Dance’ was 
to be performed with music from the ‘K‘ung-sang Zither’, and Hsien Pond 
(hsien-ch‘ih Rit) is the name of the pool in which the suns bathe before setting 
out at dawn.?? 

More recent studies of Chinese mythology also champion this view. Ho 
Hsin fiis, for example, feels that K'ung-sang and Fu-sang both mean “а large 
mulberry tree’, pointing out that the po f& in Po-mu or Po-sang (an alternate 
name for Fu-sang) can mean ta Ж, ‘large’. And if we read the k'ung 2k in 
K‘ung-sang as the homophonous КЁ“ ung Я, then it also means ‘large’. 

Sarah Allan, on the other hand, in her stimulating study of mythology in 
ancient China— The shape of the turtle: myth, art and cosmos in early China— 
though noting that K‘ung-sang or Ch‘iung-sang is ‘ often mentioned in early 
texts as a dwelling place of the gods or cosmic tree which served as an axis 
mundi between heaven and earth’, concludes that ‘...the Hollow Mulberry 
[is] a transformation of the Fu Sang... ’* 

My own feeling is that K'ung-sang is neither the same thing as Fu-sang 
nor its transformation. Key to my interpretation are precisely the axis mundi- 
like qualities that K‘ung-sang seems to possess. Axis mundis are, after all, at 
the centre of the cosmos, not at its eastern edge, which is undoubtedly where 
we find Fu-sang. Moreover, I think the evidence shows that K'ung-sang, as a 
significant place or thing in early mythology, has its provenance in southern 
traditions that were originally distinct from the ‘mulberry tradition’ of the 
Shang/Yin people in which the Fu-sang tree played such a prominent role.* 
Therefore, I would suggest that the ‘K‘ung-sang’ in the Kuei-tsang passage 
cited above is either a mistake for Fu-sang, or that it is indeed a true axis 
mundi, a fixed point and creative matrix in the cosmos from which the whole 


world opens and spreads (‘having spread out to the eight limits ").?7 
59 Granet, Danses et légendes, 435. 
81 ibid., 435—6. 
4 Maspero, * Légendes mythologiques’, 17 
9? ibid., 26-7. 
в Ho Hsin, Chu-shen tt ch'i- EETHBUAEUR (Peking: San-lien shu-tien, 1986), 106—10. 
85 Sarah Allan, The shape of the turtle (Albany, NY: Press, 1991), 44—6. 


86 More on this later That Shang/Yin m ology might be characterized as a 'mulberry 
tradition’ is Sarah Allan's suggestion; indeed it is the thesis of her book which She argues very 
convincingly. The importance of the mulberry and the ‘mulberry grove’ (sang-lin) ın Shang 
dynasty religion was also noted by Ch'en Ping-liang who showed that mulberry groves are often 
associated with mating, match-making, conception and childbirth m early texts. See Ch‘en Ping- 
liang [Chan Ping-leung], ‘Chung-kuo ku-tai shen-hua hsi-shih liang-tse’ [A new interpretation 
de ce Chinese myths], Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies N.S. 7/2, August 

8? While we might want to conclude that K‘ung-sang was the axis mundi of the седа their 
‘central’ cosmic үсе ог mountain, Sarah Allan's depiction of the Shang conception o 
strongl у гайды that oy ай no central pillar. The earth for the Shang was shaped like the the 
SUN of the turtle, y shaped m, with five regio ns, one in each of the four cardinal directions 
and one in the centre of space (Shang land). The four pillars/mountams that held up the sky 
were, like the turtle’s legs, ш the corners—in the north-east, south-east, south-west, and north- 
west (remember that Kung-kung knocks over the north-western рин Шаг) When additional pillars 
were added to thus in each of the cardinal directions (those in the and West being understood 
as the Fu-sang and Jo trees), then there would be eight pillars or mountains holding up the sky. 
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Let us look now at what I have been calling the * brother-sister flood myth’, 
but do so keeping in mind all that K'ung-sang can mean. It is the name of a 
mountain, a mountain that in some cases at least is an axis mundi; it is the 
name of a city ruled by various Ti; it is a city or mountain threatened by flood 
waters; it is literally an ‘empty mulberry tree’ used as a boat by a hero who 
survives a flood in a story where a ‘mortar’ plays a critical role; and it is the 
name of a zither, a musical instrument, which like mortars and drums among 
southern minority peoples in China today may have been made by hollowing 
a log. It is also a place where heroes are born, heroes connected with ‘new 
beginnings' (e.g. Yi Yin and Confucius). 


Part П. The brother/sister flood myth of southern China 

Though details of this myth vary by version, the story goes something like 
this. In ancient times a god from the sky (in many cases this is Lei-kung #4, 
Lord Thunder) was good friends with a man here on the earth. But they had 
a serious falling out, and each became intent on killing the other. The man 
Succeeded in capturing the god; but the man's children-—a brother and 
sister? —inadvertently let the god escape. Warning the siblings of what was 
to come, the deity then swirled up to the sky, creating a torrential downpour 
which flooded the earth, killing all living things except the brother and sister, 
who floated to safety in some kind of boat: this is often a hu-lu HE or 
‘calabash’ gourd, though it can be а drum or a mortar. 

The brother and sister escape the flood by floating to the top of the world's 
highest peak; on occasion they float high enough to bump into the gates of 
heaven. In accounts ‘which contain this motif, they are received at court by a 
heavenly emperor (sometimes today called the Jade Emperor—Yi-huang 
shang-ti =k ЕЗ), who is surprised to learn of the flood and at once makes 
the waters recede. Ás the waters go down, their boat comes to rest on top of, 
or part way down the mountain. They then discover they are the only two 
people alive. At first they are hesitant to marry, so they divine to see if such 
is God's will (e.g. by rolling two millstones down the mountain to see if they 
land on top of one another). Having received one or a number of favourable 
signs, they marry, commit incest, and in this way beget the ancestors of the 
various peoples and nations that now inhabit the earth. 

In 1938 Jui Yi-fu published a study of this myth entitled * Miao-tsu ti hung- 
shui ku-shih уй Fu-hsi Nü-kua ti ch‘uan-shuo’ (The flood stories of the Miao 
people and legends concerning Fu-hsi and Nü-kua), in which he related four 
accounts of the tale current among the Miao minority in Hsiang-hsi.*? He was 
convinced the myth had originated with the Miao in south-western China, but 
noted that today versions of the story circulate among other minorities in the 
south (e.g. the Yao, Chung-chia, Lolo), and beyond China the myth is docu- 
mented on Hainan Island, in Taiwan, Borneo, and parts of India.” 

Importantly, Jui noted that although the brother and sister in the story 
normally go unnamed, in at least one account—that of the Ya-ch'üeh (Crow- 
Sparrow) Miao—they are called Bu-i and Ku-eh, names phonetically close to 
Fu-hsi {А and Nü-kua z&.?! Jui also showed that Fu-hsi and Nü-kua first 


But the turtle's dome-shaped upper shell ү sky) needs no pillar to support 1t ш the middle. 
(See Allan, The shape of the turtle, 103—11. 

*5 Normally it лз an elder brother and younger sister, though the opposite is also found. 

89 See above n. 9 

99 уш Yi-fu, ' Miao-tsu ti hung-shui ku-shih’, 191. 

91 See arguments made on рр. 174—6. One of Jui's arguments 18 that there were no dentiabials 
(f, v) in ancient Chinese, so Fu would have been Bu, and Kua is close to Ku-eh (Kua broken 
down into initial consonant, medial vowel and final vowel would be k-u-a). Jui also notes that 
whenever the Miao use Chinese to tell this story they always change Bu-i into Fu-hsi. 
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appear in Chinese texts in late Warring States/Early Han times (in the Ch‘u- 
tz‘u, Shan-hai chung, and Huai-nan tzu), and he noted that in some Han dynasty 
texts Nü-kua was Fu-hsi’s sister who succeeded him as ruler of the world in 
remote antiquity. In T‘ang dynasty (618—905) materials they are said to have 
been husband and wife.?? 

A second study of the myth was published in 1942 by Wen Yi-to 3.3 
At the end of his article Wen provided a table in which he charted the basic 
elements of the tale (e.g. who caused the flood? how was the flood avoided?) 
for a total of 49 different accounts (17 were Miao, 15 were Yao; also represented 
were the Lolo and T'ung of southern China, the Ami on Taiwan, and the Bhils 
in India). In most of these, the brother and sister escape the flood in some 
kind of gourd, usually a ‘calabash’ (hu-|uy but in some cases they use a 
wooden tub, wooden mortar, or box.?^ 

Like Jui, Wen felt that Fu-hsi and Nü-kua were, in the beginning, the 
brother and sister we find in this myth. But he approached the issue in a 
different way. He argued that the names Fu-hsi and Nü-kua both mean ‘gourd’ 
or ‘calabash gourd’; they are transformations, therefore, of the boat in which 
the pair rode.” Noting that ‘calabash gourd'—/hu-lu— can also be p'ao-hu 
Wr, Wen suggested that Fu-hsi’s alternate name of P'ao-hsi or Pao-hsi 
(Ей ГЕ) derives from p'ao-hsi ots; in like manner Nü-kua ЖЖ, or Nü-kua 
жЩ (Lady Gourd), sometimes P'ao-kua #4, is a name that derives from #0. 

In a third study, Li Hui 43% showed the myth to be widely distributed 
throughout southern China, Taiwan, and all of South-East Asia (Burma, 
Thailand, Borneo, the Philippines, and so on).?? He proposed that the myth 
originated among ancient Indonesians (Proto-Malays) living in the Yangtze 
valley of China, and that these peoples spread the story as they migrated to 
places like Borneo, Burma, and Taiwan. Indeed, he felt this story, like the 
bronze drums found in south-eastern China, was a special characteristic or 
trait of ‘South-East Asian Culture'.?? Like Jui Yi-fu and Wen Yi-to before 
him, he was convinced that Fu-hsi and Nü-kua were known to the ancestors 
of the present Miao as the brother and sister in this myth long before they 
were assimilated into mainline Chinese culture.?? 

Li Hui also tabulated the results of his study which took into account 51 
versions of the tale. His ‘Table’ reveals that in this broad context the most 
common vessel used by the brother and sister was a ‘ wooden vessel’ (a mortar, 
drum, or chest), the second most common being a gourd. And the place to 
which they float to escape the flood is most often the top of a mountain; also 
noted, a heavenly palace, and the top of a tree.?? 

Finally, in a book published a few years ago, Liu Ch'eng-huai #1 
analysed the myth, focusing solely on groups living in China.‘ Included are 
versions of the story found among the Miao, Yao, Ch‘i-lao, T‘u-chia, Pai, 


See, for exam Bikang Lu Tung’ s (d. 835) реш. п. Ma І chieh-chiao shih’ (Ch'üan Tang 
shih, Е ‘also note ang's ' Tu-i chih' cited b 
His ‘ Fu-hsi k‘ao’, originally Sued in ped k'o-hsueh пагран Here using the text 
as printed in Wen Yi-to ch'uan-chi (Shanghai: K'ai-ming shu-tien, 1948), 1, 3—68. 
ss Wen Yi-to, ‘Fu-hsi k‘ao’, 67. 


95 ibid , 59-60. 
951i H *T'ai-wan nan-ya ti t*'ung-pao-p'er-ou-hung hung-shui ch‘uan- 

shuo x WES HORE RTI ORE ’ [The deluge le d of sibling-mating type ш Taiwan 
and South-East Asia], Bulletin of the Ethnological Societ China (Taipet), 1, 1955, 171-206 

9 ibid., 195. Eberhard (Local cultures, 44—445), like ur Hui, associated the brother/sister 
marriage motif with Liao ture, but he saw the ‘bronze drums’ as part of the ancient Yüeh 
culture ia ш cultures, 366-8). 

98 ibi 93-5 


59 “Table 1° ıs located between pp. 204 and 205 of th 
100 Liu Ch‘eng-huai, Chung-kuo shang-ku shen-hua є mm (Shanghai Wen-1, 1988) 
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Kao-shan, Lolo, Naxi, P'u-mi, Drung, Chi-no, Pu-i, and Nu minorities in 
southern China. From his table charting common elements in 55 versions of 
the story, we learn that the brother and sister rode in a gourd (Au-lu, nan- 
kua— 22 cases), a drum (8 cases), a wooden chest (2 cases), a wooden tub or 
bucket (1 case), or a wooden mortar (1 case).!?! 

I have noted statistics on the type of boat used in these accounts since it 
is integral to the argument I wish to make. Earlier we saw that drums and 
mortars are still made by ‘hollowing trees’, and the earliest zithers and lutes, 
claimed Wang Yi, were made in the same way. In the same context, Granet 
claimed that lutes and zithers of mulberry and paulownia, together with ‘cala- 
bash gourd’ mouth organs were the instruments of choice in antiquity for 
sacred rites. It is striking that it is precisely these implements—the gourd, 
drum, and mortar—that in these ‘modern’ myths serve as the boat.!?? 

In at least one telling of the story, that the drum in which the two ride is 
in fact made by hollowing out a tree is made explicit. This is the Hua Miao 
(Flower Miao) version that is related in Samuel R. Clarke's Among the tribes 
in south-west China. Let me cite it at length: 


According to this, two brothers ploughed a field one day, and next morning 
found the soil all replaced and smoothed over as if it had never been 
disturbed. This happened four times, and being greatly perplexed they 
decided to plough the field over once more and observe what happened. 
In the middle of the night while the brothers were watching, one on one 
side of the field and the other on the other, they saw an old woman descend 
from heaven with a board in her hand, who, after replacing the clods of 
earth smoothed them with the board. The elder brother at once shouted 
to the younger one to come and told him to kill the old woman who had 
undone all their work. But the younger brother suggested that they should 
first ask her why she did this and put them to so much trouble. So they 
asked the old woman why she had acted so, and made them labour in vain. 
She then told them it was useless for them to waste time in ploughing land 
as a great flood was coming to drown the world. She then advised the 
younger brother, because he had been kind to her and prevented the elder 
brother killing her, to save himself in a huge wooden drum. He was to cut 
down a tree, hollow it out from the bottom upwards, and nail a piece of skin 
over the opening (emphasis added). She told the elder brother, because he 
had wished to kill her, to make for himself an iron drum. They were each 
to retire into their respective drums when the flood came.!?* 

When the flood came and the waters rose, the younger brother invited 
his sister to take refuge in his drum, and she did. The elder brother was 
drowned in his iron drum, but the younger brother and his sister were 


101 See pp. 556-9. 

102 Yuan K‘o (Ku shen-hua hsuan-shih, 39-40) and others point out that in the Han dynasty 
Shih-pen tas NO Kua is credited with inventing the sheng ( mouth organ’), Yuan also notes that 
the is still п played by the Miao and T‘ung minorities, and that in some places it is made 
with a gourd while in other places they hollow out wood. 

103 Clark, Among the tribes in south-west China (London: Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 1911) 50-4. 

104 Remarkably similar flood myths are found in Mesoamerica: this needs to be studied. For 
example, in his article ‘An analysis of the Deluge myth in Mesoamerica’, Fernando Horcasitas 
records the following from among the Huichol: ‘A man felling trees found that the trees he had 
cut down grew again overnight. He spied and found that it was the grandmother Nakawé who 
was doing the mischief She told him that he was working in vain, since a great deluge was soon 
to destroy the world. She also instructed him to make a box out of a tree and to put in it grains 
of corn, a fire, five squash stems to feed the fire, and a black bitch. For five years the box 
Соне wr ’, See Alan Dundes (ed.), The flood myth (Berkeley: University of California 
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safely preserved in the wooden one. The waters rose halfway up to heaven, 
and so high were the brother and sister carried in the hollow tree (emphasis 
added). With the rush of water they were carried hither and thither, and 
the tree at length was seen by one of the Genii of heaven, who thought it 
was some huge creature with as many horns as the tree had branches. He 
was very much alarmed, and said: ‘I have only twelve horns but this thing 
has many more; whatever shall I do?' Thereupon he cried out for the 
dragon, lizards, tadpoles, and eels to clear out the channels and make holes 
for the waters of the flood to recede, and thus deliver him from the monster 
with so many horns. Through the efforts of the dragon and his crew, after 
twenty days the waters subsided and the hollow tree stuck halfway down 
a steep and dangerous precipice. 


There are a number of things here we must not ignore. While it may be 
too much to see the horns of Ch‘ih-yu in the frightening branches of this 
ігее,195 we would be remiss not to note that Huang-ti is often said to have 
captured Ch'ih-yu by beating on a drum that sounded like thunder:!?9 here, 
too, it is a drum that, in a sense, ‘defeats’ the flood. Also worthy of note— 
the hero in the best-known Chinese account of the flood, the Great Yü, solves 
the flood problem in the same way that the dragons and lizards and tadpoles 
do here, he ‘clears out the channels and makes holes for the waters of the 
flood to recede’. And the Shuo-wen chieh-tzu №83": definition of Үй A is 
ch'ung &, ‘a reptile'.197 

But it is the ‘hollow tree’ boat that deserves our fullest attention. And 
what I wonder is this: given the fact that in the brother/sister flood myth, the 
boat is a hollowed out tree, or a drum or a mortar made from a hollowed out 
tree, and that in that myth there is a mountain on which the boat lands, above 
which we find the court of the high god; and given the fact that this * modern' 
myth possibly circulated in much the same form in ancient China, is it not 
possible that we see here the original meaning of k'ung sang? It was first and 
foremost, literally, a hollowed-out mulberry tree that served as a boat, and by 
association, it came to be used as (1) the name of a mountain (a mountain 
which in a number of passages retains its axis mundi features and its ties to a 
flood), (2) the name for a ‘city of the gods’, the capital of the Ti, and (3) the 
name of a zither which can be made in much the same way that this boat was 
made, by hollowing out a tree. 

One piece of evidence we can use for support, is the fact that the Yi Yin 
birth story is attested in a text (* T'ien-wen") we regard as quite early, and in 
it k'ung-sang is indeed a hollow tree that serves as a boat in which the hero 
alone escapes from a flood caused by a god, a god who had forewarned only 
one person (Yi Yin's mother). In short, what might be considered the critical 
constituent elements in the brother/sister flood myth—a god causes a flood, 
they are warned the flood is coming, they make a boat from a tree in which 
they float to safety, they become ancestral figures looked up to and/or wor- 
shipped by later generations—-are all there. 


105 The Shu-yi chi account of Ch‘ih-yu (A.2ab, 1536) describes him as a monster who ‘had a 
human body with oxen hooves, four eyes and six hands’. It continues, ‘In Ch'in and Han times 
there was a san that Ch'ih-yu's sideburns were like swords or spears, and that on his head he 
had, дот». atf he used to gore people.’ 

was made with the hide of a mythical beast called the K‘uei Xf, and it was 
s Tha the bones of the Thunder Marsh beast See, for example, Shan-hat ching 14, ' Ta- 
huang tung-ching’, Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, 361. 

107 Shuo-wen chieh-tzu chen-pen 14B.7a (SPPY ed.). Yu’s name has often been understood to 
mean some kind of water-reptile or some kind of fish, with which it is homophonous (yu f&). 
See, for example, Ch'en Meng-chia, ' Shang-ta1 t1 shen hua уч wu-shu', 522-3. 
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In a note on ‘ K‘ung-sang’ in his translation of the Ch'u-tz'u, David Hawkes 
speculates that “Ше place-name probably existed long before this etymology 
(that of the Yi Yin story) was invented to explain it.99 I feel the evidence 
reviewed herein suggests just the opposite: the hollowed-out tree came first, 
subsequently *K'ung-sang' became a place name. But there is another con- 
nexion we need to explore as we conclude. 


Part ШШ. K‘un-lun; K'ung-t'ung, K'ung-sang, and Ch'iung-sang 

Though the mountain that figures in the brother/sister flood myth for the 
most part goes unnamed, that mountain is named in the first Chinese text that 
unequivocally links Fu-hsi and Nü-kua with this story. Not by chance, I think, 
the mountain is called K‘un-lun Lt In Li K'ang's #7 (late T'ang) ‘Tu-i- 
chih BRE’ we read: 109 


In ancient times when the universe was just beginning, there were two 
people, Nü-kua (and Fu-hsi), a brother and his younger sister. They lived 
on K'un-lun, but in the world there were not yet many people. They 
debated whether they should become man and wife, yet they also felt 
embarrassed and ashamed about this. So the brother went up Mt. K'un- 
lun with his sister and beseeched (God) saying: ‘If Heaven commands that 
the two of us be man and wife let the mists all come together; if he does 
not, then make the mists scatter.” Tliereüpon, the mists came together. The 
sister then came and drew nigh to her brother; she wove straw to make a 
fan which she used to cover her face. In modern times when men take 
wives, (the wives) hold a fan; it’s done in imitation of this. 


That K‘un-lun figures as the axis mundi in the Ch'u-tz'u, Shan-hai ching, 
and Huai-nan-tzu, is well known, so I will not labour the point. I am content 
to refer the reader to Major's extended discussion of the matter in Heaven and 
Earth in Early Han thought.? For key passages in primary texts, however, І 
would urge the reader to look at the following: (1) Shan-hai ching 2.47 (‘ Hsi- 
shan ching’) and 11.294 (‘ Hai-nei hsi-ching") where K‘un-lun is identified as 
* God's capital here below’ (ti-chih hsia-tu #2 T); (2) the.‘ Үй pen-chi AHR’ 
` as cited in Hung Hsing-tsu’s sub-commentary to the Ch‘u-tz‘u (^ Li-sao’, 1.33b, 
р. 70) and the ‘Ho-t‘u MW? as cited in the same source (‘T‘ien-wen’, 3.3a, 
р. 147), both of which locate K^un-lun at the very centre of the earth; and (3) 
Kao Yu's commentary to Huai-nan-tzu 1 (' Yüan-tao BH’ 1.3a) which says 
that Shang-ti lives directly above this peak, and Huai-nan-tzu 4 (‘ Ti-hsing’, 
4.3a) which says much the same.!!! 

Now we know that K‘ung-sang, like K‘un-lun, is a sacred spot, a mountain 
at the centre of the world, and a mountain on which or above which we find 
the capital of the great Ti. That is to say, it sounds a lot like K‘un-lun, The 
question then is whether there is a chance that the names K'ung-sang (*k'ung- 
sing/k‘eumg-sang) and K‘un-lun (*kwon-lwon/kwon-lwoen) might be related, 
and it appears that there is. 

In his perceptive analysis of Chinese mythology and Taoist thought, 
Girardot discussed a cluster of rhyming binomes that are characteristically 


108 The songs of the South, 126. 

109 Using the text in Pai-hai, vol. 1, C.19a (p. 311). 

110 See, for example, pp. 150—61. That it was located in the ‘North-west’ in the Shan-hai ching, 
Major shows, relates to understanding of themselves in the SE of the ‘Nine Continents’. 

1! K*un-Iun 18 ex к identified with Mt. Sumeru, the axis mundi in Indian cosmology, in 
Wang Tzu-men’s i (10.1a-2a, 1610). 
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found with the brother/sister flood myth.!!? Thus, the brother and sister often 
ride in a calabash gourd (ли-/и #1 *g'o-ljo/gay-lay); the mountain on which 
they land, in one source at least, is Mt. K'un-lun (*kwon-lwon/kwoen-lwon); 
and the child the couple produce is often described in the way Taoists talk 
about Chaos (hun-tun WW, *g^uon-d'uoen/guron-duron)—. it is a faceless, arm- 
less, and legless, indistinct lump of flesh which, only when cut into pieces and 
scattered, turns into real human beings. In a version of the story that Girardot 
cites, their child is actually called ‘Hun-tun’. 

Girardot adds k‘ung-tung 28 (*k'ung-d'ung/k'eumg-deumg), ‘hollow 
cave’, to this list, and like Stein, he understands these phrases to constitute a 
* * word family " that blends gourds, grottos, mountains [and] the cosmogonic 
chaos '.1i? Remember that the K‘ung-sang in which Confucius was born was 
in fact a ‘hollow cave’ (there k‘ung-tou 7E, *k'ung-d'ug/k'eumg-deur), and 
note that in all of these phrases the first word begins with either a ‘g’ ora ‘k’ 
or an ‘h’ (*g, К or В) while the second begins with an ‘P’ or a ‘t? (#1 or д). 

In an earlier study, Rolf Stein had shown that the hu-lu gourd and Mt. 
K‘un-lun were related in another way, noting that in some descriptions ‘ K*un- 
lun has two levels: an inverted upper cone on top of an upright lower cone,’ 
and ‘The hu-lu gourd is made up of two superposed spheres '.!* Citing hun- 
lun ÆA (*g'uen-ljuoen/guron-liuen), ‘chaos’, ‘muddied waters’, as another 
two-syllable word with a similar range of meanings, Stein concluded that such 
words developed from original one-syllable words which had an initial conson- 
ant cluster of *x(k or h) - 1.15 

Now k'ung-sang (*k'ung-sáng/k'eumg-sang) does not fit into this group, 
but k'ung-t'ung 2249 (*k'ung-d'ung/k'eumg-deumg), ‘hollow paulownia’, cer- 
tainly does, and K'ung-t'ung and k‘ung-sang are clearly somehow related. 
Eberhard notes, for example, that although ‘K‘ung-sang is the name of a 
musical instrument ... t'ung-wood (paulownia wood) is the best material from 
which to make this instrument.’!!© And in discussing the ‘ bronze drums’ found 
in southern China, Annam and Tonking, he notes that these peoples also used 
stone drums that were ‘regarded as bringers of rain’ that were to be struck 
with a ‘beater made of ипе оой”. Finally, he notes that ‘Frequently the 
dead in the south were buried in hollowed-out tree trunks, which are otherwise 
used as mortars,’ and that t‘ung-wood was often used for this purpose ‘ because 
of the cultic significance of the tree’.11® 

Of greater importance, K'ung-t'ung like K'ung-sang, is noted in a number 
of places as being the name of a mountain. The Shan-hai ching, for example, 
says that the ‘River Wen comes out of K‘ung-t‘ung to the south of Lin-fen.!!? 
This Mt. K‘ung-t‘ung is located in eastern China, south west of Lin-ju county 
in Honan. But Mathieu notes that there is another Mt. K'ung-t'ung in western 
China, in P‘ing-liang county in Kansu.'”° And in the Shih-chi (‘ Wu-ti pen-chi 


112 See Norman Girardot, Myth and meanmg in early Taoism: the theme of chaos (hun-tun) 
(Berkeley ety of California Press, 1983), 21-9 and 202-7. 
ibi 


114 Rolf Stein (tr. by Phyllis Brooks), The world m mimature: container gardens and dwellings 
т Far Eastern religious thought (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1990), 65. 


* ibid., 
ив Eberhard, Local cultures, 208. That t'ung-wood was used to make zithers and lutes is 
confirmed 1n the Shih (Book of Odes, Book of Songs). Karlgren (The Book of. Odes, 33) translates 
from Shih, no. 50: *...he planted it with hazel and chestnut, with yi trees, tung trees, Catalpa, 
lacquer trees, 80 that they could make guitars and lutes (ch'in-se).' 
7 ibid. ‚ 366-8. 
Tm ibid., 333. 
119 Hai. nei type ching , Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, 332. 
12 Mathieu, Etude sur la mythologie et Y ethnologie de la Chine ancienne, 509, n. 5. 
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А48’), Huang-ti is said to have climbed а K'ung-t'ung in the west after he 
vanquished Ch'ih-yu.?! - 

Significantly, the Erh-ya ШЖ locates Mt. K'ung-t'ung in the north, saying 
that ‘In the north, crowned by the Dipper/Pole, is [Mt] K'ung-t'ung '.' 
(н) By ‘ Dipper/Pole" (tou-chi), the Erh-ya means the two'constella- 
tions Pei-tou, ‘Northern Dipper’ and Pei-chi, ‘Northern Extreme’, and it is 
in the latter constellation that the Supreme Deity is often said to reside, right 
in the centre of heaven. Thus, the sub-commentary on this passage in the 
Shih-san ching chu-shu ЕЕ says: ‘Because he [T'ai-yi X—, the Great 
One] lives in the centre of heaven, we call it “extreme”; “extreme” (chi) means 
middle (chung). . 

Since one of the common ways to identify the centre of the earth in 
traditional cosmologies is to find it directly below the Pole Star (i.e. the centre 
of heaven), ^ what the Erh-ya passage really says, I think, is that Mt. K'ung- 
t'ung is the axis mundi, the same thing that is implied of K‘ung-sang. It seems 
to me plausible that K'ung-t'ung and .K‘ung-sang were originally one and 
the ѕате.!25 . ' А 

If that were true, then—and this is admittedly speculation— given the fact 
that the mulberry had special significance among the Shang, as Allan has 
shown; and given the fact that the brother and sister flood myth probably 
originated among the Miao in antiquity, people with whom the Shang or 
ancestors of the Shang were in contact!?9—is it possible that the mountain in 
this myth was originally called K‘un-lun/K‘ung-t‘ung, that name being changed 
to K'ung-sang by the Shang? It was presumably the Shang, after all, that 
promoted the birth story of their hero Yi Yin.!? 

If this were allowed, then we might also have the key for understanding 
the relationship of the variants, K‘ung-sang and Ch‘iung-sang. We know that 


121 Shih-chi 1, vol. 1, 6. ‘In the Hast he came to the sea, mounting Mt. Wan and Tai-tsung 
(Mt. Тал). In the West he arrived at K'ung-t'ung and mounted Chi-t'ou (Chicken's Head).’ The 
' Chi-chieh' commen on this passage cites Ying Shao who says that K'ung-t'ung is the ‘name 
of a mountain’, and Wei Chao who says ‘It’s in Lung-yu'. The ‘So-yin’ commentary on Chi- 
оп says ‘It’s in Lung-hsi. One source says it’s another name for K'ung-t'ung.' In chapter 11 of 
the Chuang-tzu, Huang-ti (the Yellow Emperor) is also said to have visited the Taoist master 
Kuang-ch‘eng-tzu who lived on the mountain K‘ung-t‘ung. I cannot confirm Rolf Stein’s claim 
(р. 58) that K'ung-t'ung mountain was also the site of Huang-ti's ascension as an immortal; most 
sources say that was Mt. Ching. But perhaps I am overlooking something. 

122 Erh-ya Kuo-chu, ' Shih-ti', 6.6b (SPPY ed.). 

123 On the constellation Pei-chi, ‘ Northern it’ or ‘Northern Extreme’ see Edward Н. 
Schafer, Pacing the void, 44—7. Schafer points out that the brightest star in this constellation, 
which is the second star, Kochab, is known as the actual Pei-chi hsing (Northern Limit Star), and 
is considered to be the residence and throne of T‘ai-yi. 

124 On the various ways ш which the midpoint of the earth was determined in early Chinese 
рошшошаршо literature, see John Major, ‘Topography and cosmology in Early Han thought’, 


35 Eberhard (Local cultures, 207) incorrectly says that Granet equated k'ung-sang and k'ung- 
t'ung. Granet actually argued that the t'ung and sang trees are structural opposites. Thus, he 
ointed out that T'ang, the founder of Shang, was buried in T'ung-kung (Paulownia Palace) while 
minister Yi Yin was born in a k‘ung-sang, hollowed out mulberry (Danses et légendes, 428). 
And he concluded that Empty Paulownia was in fact the cosmic tree of the West in which the 
toe set, ies was paired with Empty Mulberry, the cosmic tree of the East. (Granet, Danses et 
endes, 44 
16 Оп these contacts see, for example, Shirakawa Shizuka, Tunen shen-hua, 35—51. 
Shirakawa identifies the ancient Miao with the осе of Ch‘t-chia-ling HM in 
the Han river drainage іп Hupeh and speculates that the S. in le also learned the arts 
of rice-making from them Не feels that the brother-sister (Fu-hsi/Nu-kua) flood myth of the 
Miao was never recorded in antiquity because the Miao were pushed out of Hupeh further south 
by their militant northern neighbours and gradually lost contact wıth the central plain (p. 48). 
17 Jt may also be relevant to note that Bernard Read (Chinese medicinal plants, 26, item 103) 
gives the habitat for the paulownia tree (Paulownia imperialis) as being the south-eastern and 
south-central provinces of Chekiang and Hupeh. Also, paulownia wood is often used for making 
chests and trunks, and the boat of the brother and sister 1s sometimes identified as a chest or trunk. 
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in Shang cosmology there was a tree at the western end of the world that 
served as the mate to Fu-sang in the east. In the latter the suns, often pictured 
38 birds, perched as they waited to set out at dawn; in the former they rested 
at the end of their journey. Could it be that Ch'iung-sang was originally the 
name of this western tree? The name is certainly fitting, meaning either ‘the 
mulberry at the extreme or limit (ch'iung)' or ‘the mulberry in which rest the 
exhausted (ch'iung) sun birds'..Fu-sang in the east is often explained as 
the ‘mulberry that supports or lifts up (fu tX) the suns’. 

While the tree in the west is normally called the Jo tree (Jo-mu #Ж, *hjak- 
‘muk/njak-memk), a name that is similar to the alternate name for Fu-sang, 
the Po tree (Po-mu 8%, *pük-muk/pwak-meurk), remember that in the Shih- 
yi chi biography of Shao-hao, this tree in the west is a mulberry; specifically, 
it was the Ku-sang 9 (*kwo-sdng/kway-sang), ‘Solitary’ or ‘Orphaned’ 
Mulberry Tree. 

Once K'ung-sang became рагі of the mythic vocabulary of the Shang, it 
would be easy for writers to confuse and equate K‘ung-sang and Ch'iung- 
sang, the two names being close both in meaning and sound. This would 
explain why the original meaning of Ch‘iung-sang was eventually forgotten 
even though its association with the west was remembered and maintained. 


‘SO RICH AS TO BE ALMOST INDECENT’: SOME 
ASPECTS OF POST-WAR REHABILITATION IN 
BRUNEI, 1946—1953: 


By A.V.M. HORTON 


1. Background 

The small, oil-rich state of Brunei (population c. 40,000 in 1940) is situated 
in north-west Borneo. The ‘Abode of Реасе” became a British protectorate in 
1888 and a Residential System along Malayan lines came into operation at 
the beginning of 1906. For most of the Second World War the country was 
under Japanese Military Administration, a period of three and a half years 
beginning in December 1941. Allied, predominantly Australian, landings took 
place in early June 1945 (Fahey 1992: 325-8; Monks 1992: 7—53) and the 
sultanate was speedily cleared of enemy forces, though not before the latter 
had successfully executed a scorched-earth programme. Most crucially of all, 
the Seria oilfield (discovered in 1929 by the Shell company) was set alight, the 
flames shooting ‘like giant blow-lamps’ at least thirty feet into the air.? The 
last well fire was not extinguished until 27 September 1945 (Harper 1975: 
21-4). A report in the Straits Times of 20 July 1946 gives some impression of 
the problems faced by the returning Western engineers: 


Most of the [Seria] wells were surrounded by blazing lakes, and the oil 
experts had to blast their way through. Because of the intense heat it was 
difficult to get near enough to ‘cap’ them and so seal the fires. In some 
cases aircraft were used, the fire-fighters advancing through the slipstream 
of the propellers which blew the flames and oil back. It then became 
possible to get near enough to thrust forward on long steel arms heavy 
charges of explosives. 


The 13 months of British Military Annemin terminated in July 1946, 
when civilian government under a Resident was restored.? The first post-war 
incumbent was W.J. Peel. 

The rehabilitation of the Seria oilfield was regarded as a priority by the 
British Government. The British Malayan Petroleum Company (BMPC), for 
its part, proposed to build a new refinery on Muara Island; meanwhile, the 


1 The original documentation cited in the text 1s preserved in the Public Record Office, Kew. 
Iam gra to the PRO authorities for permission to consult the material. For bibliogra шс 
assistance, thanks are due to Mr. Simon Francis (formerly Librarian of the Universiti 
Darussalam); the staff of the University of Hull Library (especially Miss Margaret Nicholson); 
and the staff of SOAS Library, University of London. 

А from occasional cross-references to. pounds sterling, all financial values ш Шу араг 
are expressed in terms of the Straits’ dollar (pre-Pacific. War) and its successors, th 
dollar (1938 up to 1967) and the Brune: dollar (1967 onwards). The value of one Straits'/Malayan 
до Шаг remained fixed at 2s 4d (£0.1166); conversely, £1 00— M38 6. After 1967 the pound began 

to decline in value vis-à-vis the Brune: dollar, so that £1.00 is now equivalent to only 
В$23 (The Financial Times, Monday, 22 November 1993, 25.) . 
2 bean а Bulletin, 6 December 1980 (citing the recollections of an Australian soldier who had 
beei presen resent'at the time of the Allied 1nvasion of 1945). 
1th regard to the administrative structure of Brunei during the British Residential Era, see 
Brown (1970: ch. x). 
* Dato Sir (William) John Peel (b. 1912); Bntish Resident, Brunei, 1946-48. 

5 This represented the revival o an 1dea of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group, supported by Rajah 
Charles Brooke, m 1911 and 1914. 

The BMPC, founded in 1922 to acquire oil concessions in Brunei, was itself a subsidiary of 
the Royal Dutch-Shell Group. The concern was relaunched in 1957 as the Brunei Shell Petroleum 
Company, which exists to this day (November 1993). . 
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Lutong plant across the border in Sarawak would be restored.°'The Ministry 
of Fuel and Power (hereafter * Minfuel’) in London was ‘fully in sympathy’ 
with the company’s proposal because ‘we are anxious to see new production 
and refining capacity developed in sterling areas,” thereby to save scarce 
British reserves of American currency. While this remained the prime considera- 
tion, Borneo oil assumed greater perceived importance from the defence angle 
after the Chinese Revolution of 1949.8 

Exports of crude petroleum from Brunei prior to the Pacific War had 
totalled 0.77m. tons in 1939, 0.85m. in 1940, and 0.54m. in 1941. After the 
war, the BMPC co-operated with HM Government's policy of developing the 
Belait oilfield as rapidly as possible and by 1948 Brunei had emerged 
(temporarily) as the leading producer of crude oil in the British Commonwealth 
(Brunei Annual Report 1948 [BAR]: 1). That said, output from the Bornean 
sultanate remained negligible by world standards, comprising well under one 
per cent of total global production.? 


$ шш to Dr. Daniel Chew (1990: 194), the Lutong refinery had originally been built in 
1917. Before the war all of Brunei's outpu ut of crude он had been exported by pipeline to 
this plant, which also served the Miri oi eld in Sara 

CO 852/643 (File 11, item 17), Minfuel to CO ER Burt), 24 October 1945. Cf. CO 852/983 
(File 3, item 19) Minfuel to CO, 14 May 1947. 

*CO 825/51 (File 55063/7/1949, item 37), revised report of the British Government’s South- 
East Asia Working Party, 19 нт 1949, рага; 10-11. 

? World oil production totalled 274m. tons in Dh 193 38 when Brunet exported nearly 0.7m. tons. 
Of the 274m. tons, 94% came from just eight countries: USA, USSR, Dutch East Indies, Romania, 
Iraq, Iran, Venezuela and Mexico (Yergin, 1991: 277). By 1958 world output stood at about 
835m. tons, of which Brunei contributed 5.1m. 

To provide some international comparisons, Saudi Arabian production rose from 0.5m. tons 
m 1939 (less than Brunei!) to 25.9m. tons in 1950, and over the same period Iranian Procyon 

w from 9.6m. tons to 31.8m. tons (Halliday, 1979- 400-1). Kuwait's annual output expanded 

rom 3m. tons to over 80m. tons during the 1950s (Freeth and Winstone, 1972: m uction 
in Venezuela shot up from 20m. tons in 1937 to 30m. tons in 1941, 90m. in 1 and no less 
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A turning point was reached in 1954, a year of ‘transition and consolida- 
tion? during which the oilfield 


| шау be said to have passed, in a planned and orderly manner, out of the 
*rush' period which followed the end of the war, when the Common- 
wealth 's demand for non-dollar oil supplies made it necessary to accelerate 
production at the expense of many other forms of activity (BAR І 954; 59). 


For the remainder of the 1950s exports stabilized at around 5 to 54 million 
tons annually (see table 1). It was found that the Seria oilfield extended under 
the sea; hence the continental shelf was annexed by proclamation in 1954. 
Exploration on land failed to bring any worthwhile results, except at Jerudong, 
where production on a limited scale became possible in 1956-60. 

Turning from production to refining, the BMPC decided in 1949 not to 
proceed with the Muara Island project. This was despite generous concessions 
from the Colonial Office, which even waived, without asking a consideration 
fee, its pre-war requirement that the company should refine 5095 of Seria oil 
at Lutong in Sarawak.!? 

It was in December 1948 that the Colonial Office first began to hear 
rumours that the BMPC might decide not to carry on with the Muara project 
(CO 852/983, file 4, item 43), but this was not confirmed until the following 
September (ibid., file 5, item 9). In defence of its decision, the company pleaded: 
(i) the unstable political situation in the region;!! 

(ii) the increasing size of tankers had rendered Muara useless without expens- 
ive dredging; 

(iii) it was anticipated that the trend of world prices, especially of steel, was 
downward and that, after a few years' delay, the cost of constructing the 
refinery would be considerably cheaper; 

(iv) the company was anxious to reduce its own (US) dollar expenditure, 
which such a project would involve; and, finally, 

(v) the BMPC pointed to shortage of skilled labour in Brunei: again, the 
situation might improve in a-few years' time, when the government's recon- 
struction would have been completed (ibid.)'? 


гаа ил ps (or 17% of the world total) in 1958. Indonesia marketed 10m. tons in 1948 
Total world oil production increased from 20m. tons annually in 1900 to 2,400m. tons in 1972 
(Halliday, 1979: 39 
1? As output of crude ой from the Seria field rocketed 1n the late 1940s the BMPC found that 
its rebuilt Lutong refinery was being worked to ca Raty i and would have been unable to cope 
yos any [ш шие ш Producton: The BM е BMPC с laimed, further, that the tendency in Past 
ia was tow: omestic refining’, refining y the conntry which was importmg the o 
(CO 852/983, Ше). See, further, Jackson (1968: 1 48). 


ra 

ц In the ү wars, civil wars or revolutions, or various combinations of all three, were 
raging in China, Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya and the Philippines. Even in Sarawak a British 
colomal governor would be murdered in 1949, In general, however, British Borneo remained an 
oasis, of comparative tranquility and sanity. 

12 The course of the negotiations highlighted the complete spinelessness of the Colonial Office 
and the local authorities in the face of the demands of the company. 

In April 1947, for example, the BMPC objected to the condition that ‘On the expiration of 
the title, the refinery, wharves, airstrip and other works constructed by the company [at Muara] 
will become the Property of the Government.’ 

The Ministry of F ici dva the company on the бш (a) that refin pacity in the 
sterling area needed to be'increased as soon as possible; and (b) that the (рей of reversion 
of refinery (and other) assets might be followed by foreign governments to the detriment of British 
companies. 

view of these representations and of the fact that there was no income tax in Brunei, the 
CO suggested that the annual rent on the land proposed to be leased to the BMPC should be 
increased from М$5,000 to £10,000 (or M$85 714). The compeny objected that land values did 
not justify such a high rent, and so ıt was reduced to only £5,000 per annum. 
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2. ‘So rich as to be almost indecent’ 

In 1946 the principal sources of Government revenue remained the same 
as in pre-war уеагѕ,! the most important being oil royalty followed by customs 
revenue. Brunei's customs tariffs had been increased to make them conform 
with the level obtaining in British North Borneo. This delayed commercial 
recovery and disadvantaged the people of the sultanate, whose imports became 
correspondingly expensive. Cession money payments from Sarawak were com- 
pounded in 1948 (CO 537/2242). 

The sale of opium was prohibited after the war, so state revenue from this 
source ceased.!* Thanks principally to the rapid expansion of oil output and 
increases in the rate of oil royalty (see below), the Brunei Government's 
revenue in 1949 amounted to 8.7 million Malayan dollars, compared with $1.5 
million in 1940 (vide table 1). * This fortunate little State is so rich as to be 
almost indecent,’ one Whitehall mandarin commented, ‘and in the fortunate 
position of being able to sit back and watch the oil flow out and the money 
flow in.' 


3. * The oil company ought to pay more" 

After the war the Brunei Government resumed its cautious (1938) fiscal 
policy of meeting all ordinary expenditure from 'revenue other than that 
derived from oil’. Oil revenue was used for special expenditure, the surplus 
being invested in a General Reserve Fund. 

It might be useful, at this juncture, to provide some explanation of the 
difference between ordinary and special expenditure. In 1938 the then High 
Commissioner (Sir Shenton Thomas) had commended to Whitehall a new 
financial strategy for Brunei, prepared by the British Resident (J.G. Black), 
which aimed 

to limit recurrent [government] expenditure to a figure not greater than the 

revenue which is derived from all sources other than oil, to use as much of 

the oil revenue as may be required on works of development and, after 
seeing that the working balances are adequate, to place any unspent balance 


The Brunei government also conceded some other minor points which it was Mire! insisting 
upon, Se that the general public should have the right to use company wharves (CO 852/983/3, 
item 1 

13 Durmg the pre-oil era (1e. before 1932) customs duties had usually contributed 30-40% of 
government revenue, Opium accounted for less than a fifth. Other important sources of state 
income included licences, cession monies, and ‘lands and mines’ (Cesston monies were annual 
payments made to Brunei by the governments of British North Borneo and Sarawak for territories 
ceded to them by the sultanate, mostly 1n the nineteenth century.) 

As production of petroleum from Seria expanded during the 1930s, the proportion of 
government revenue derived from customs duties declined to only one-quarter by 1941. During 
that year ‘lands and mines’ (largely, by that time, oil royalties) accounted for 46% of state income 
(compared with only 12% from this source 1n 1920 and 1925). 

14 Ір order to make provision against the day when opium revenue would cease, all the 
Malayan administrations had introduced Oprum Revenue Replacement Funds (ORRF) during 
the inter-war period. Brunei had never been as dependent as some other Malayan administrations 
upon candu monopoly for state income; all the same, in 1925 the Resident proposed to earmark 
20% of opium revenue until 1927, and thereafter the whole of such revenue, towards a replacement 
fund. It was decided that the reserve funds should remain ın effect until ше reached the equivalent 
of three years' revenue from opium. The Brunei fund stood at $201,903 ($ Straits) on 31 December 
1940, by which ttme income fom oil rendered the replacement of opium profits less urgent, but 
easier to accomplish. The underlying objective was ‘to free Malayan administrations entirely from 
апу embarrassment which their dependence upon oprum revenue might cause in carrying out the 
policy of the ultimate suppression of opium-smoking.’ 

Revenue from ‘government monopolies’ (principally opium revenue) ш Brunei stood at 
$35,481 in 1920, $65,615 in 1925, $52,974 in 1930, $53,369 in 1935, and $84,344 in 1941. 

is eon (File 55426/1949, item 1), report by L.S. Greening, OBE, MC (b. 1895), 
12 Apri ; 
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of oil revenue each year to a reserve fund which will be kept intact against 
the day when the oil resources have been exhausted. The interest from the 
reserve fund would go to revenue. The fund will be instituted by transferring 
to it all the present invested reserves, amounting approximately to 
$704,428.... The amount to be added each year will depend on the develop- 
mental programme which will be the matter of first importance.!6 


The Colonial Office accepted the proposal to establish an oil fund ‘as a broad 
aim of financial policy, though not one which could or should be too rigidly 
applied’. The proposal was approved, therefore, on the understanding that 
this reserve would be earmarked as a 'General Reserve fund which it is 
desirable to maintain against the shrinkage of revenue from oil and other 
Sources, Which might be expected to follow the working out of the State’s 
oilfield’. 

After the war W.J. Peel, the British Resident in Brunei,’® pointed out that 
whereas before 1941 revenue from oil and non-oil sources had approximately 
balanced, oil was providing over three-quarters of the total in 1947. In order 
that the sultanate should benefit from the increased revenue, he urged, ‘it is 
essential that some Government departments should be expanded to some 
extent’. The High Commissioner, Malcolm MacDonald, ruled that pre-war 
practice was ‘sound’ and that ‘there should not at present be any considerable 
departure from that policy .!? (Brunei had unknown liabilities with regard to 
war damage compensation and the cost of the British Military Administration 
of 1945—1946.) Palmer at the Colonial Office considered the policy ‘somewhat 
unduly conservative’ and suggested that the Resident be invited to devise a 
five-year plan and, taking account of the possible liabilities from the war, to 
draw up ‘a somewhat more realistic financial policy ".?? Although the High 
Commissioner’s approach was endorsed for the time being, an economic 
forecast for the coming five years (1948—1952) was requested. This was for- 
warded to the Colonial Office by telegram on 17 December 1947. Dennis 
Trumble (b. 1902), the Brunei Treasurer from 1946 until 1954, suggested that 
it would be ‘necessary and wise’ to amend the existing strategy to enable the 
state to meet a projected deficit on non-oil revenue and to keep pace with its 
obligations to the public. Trumble recommended that ‘the State be permitted 
to embark a part of the oil royalties for this purpose on a sliding scale of 
approximately the following ratio: 1948 and 1949: 10%; 1950, 1951 and 1952: 
5%.’*4 High Commissioner MacDonald agreed and urged strongly that 


а fairly large proportion of the State's surpluses should be placed to a 
general reserve .. . . [It] would be prudent to ensure that, when oil revenue 


16 CO 717/129 (File 51535) Thomas to Roh UMS (Brunei) No. 27, 30 April 1938, paragraph 3. 

Sir Shenton Thomas (1879-1962) was High Commissioner for Brunei, 1934-41. John Graham 
Black (1896—1988), was British Resident, Brunes, 1937—39. 

It might be pointed out here that before the Second World War the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements was also ex-officio High Commissioner for Brunei. In 1946—48 the Governor-General 
of Malaya and Borneo led the role (of High Commussioner); and from 1948 until 1959 the 
responsibility devolved upon the Governor of Sarawak 

17 ibid., CO to High Commissioner, No. 41 (UMS), 19 July 1938, paragraph 2. 

18 See nn. 3 and 4 supra 

19 CO 943/1 (File 1, item 11), Governor-General of Malaya and Borneo (ex-officio High 
Commissioner for Brunei) to CO, No.1 (secret), 30 January 1947, paragraph 2 (including 
comments by the Resident). 

Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald (1901—81 Sepp General of e Singapore and 
Bntish Borneo (and High Commussioner for rune, ex-officio), 1946—48, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, 1935 and 1938—40; Commissioner General for the United Kingdom in South-East 
Asia Е 

ibid., te by Palmer, 20 February 1947. mx 

"CO 943/1 “eile. 15, 1tem 9), memorandum by Trumble, paragraph 8 

Dato Dennis Hugh Trumble (b. 1902) was State Treasurer, Brune, 1946—54 and Acting 
Resident, Brunei, July to October 1954. 
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diminishes or ceases, the State's reserves enable it to maintain the standards 
to which it should then have attained. 7? 


The Colonial Office conceded that oil revenue would have to be brought 
in to make good the deficit: 


This, however, raises the whole issue of continuing to maintain two separate 
budgets. ... In the past it may have been a convenient and salutary fiction 
to lay down that oil revenue was only available to meet extraordinary 
expenditure, but it should be nothing more than a convenient rule of thumb 
... and ... oil revenue should in future be included in the general revenue 
and ... the aim should be to put a reasonable proportion of the total 
revenue to reserve, against the time when oil as a source of revenue will 
no longer exist.?? 


Mandarins counselled that Brunei should not simply draw on the accumulated 
reserve when oil revenue ceased because these funds would eventually be 
exhausted and the country would then be left without reserves or alternative 
sources of revenue. Hence Whitehall suggested that the surplus should be 
utilized to develop other economic resources.?* One official (Palmer) even had 
the temerity to suggest that the oil company should pay more to the Brunei 
Government. 

In April 1949 Galletti (also of the Colonial Office) concurred that the 
supply of oil was uncertain and that Brunei ‘may in due course find itself with 
a much larger population and public services and nothing much with which 
to maintain them’ unless agriculture and fisheries were rapidly developed. He 
urged that Brunei 


should determine what proportion of its surplus is needed for current 
development projects and what proportion it should set aside to provide a 
regular income more or less equal to that now derived from oil. That is, it 
should aim at replacing its oil capital as it is used up by (1) productive 
capital assets in agriculture, forestry, fisheries and small industries; (2) 
investment funds to yield a pre-determined fixed income about fifty years 
hence. 


The Brunei administration was advised to prepare a five-year plan “оп 
general lines which would be primarily directed towards building up alternative 
sources of revenue and economy to replace the wasting oil asset’.2° After the 
outbreak of the Malayan Emergency in 1948 and the Chinese Revolution of 
1949 there was concern in Whitehall about the possible spread of communism 
to South-East Asia. Ashton at the Colonial Office warned that it could not be 
expected that the British Protectorates in Borneo ‘ will indefinitely continue to 
be an idyllic refuge from the harsh politics of the outside world'. But the 
success of demagogues 


will depend on the wisdom of the [British Borneo] territories? governments 
in economic, social and constitutional matters, on the economic prosperity 
of the territories (both as directly enjoyed by individual producers and 
tradesmen, and as reflected in the revenue available to finance Government 


22 ibid., Governor-General to CO, 17 December 1947, paragraphs 2-3. 
2 ibid., item 10, CO to Governor-General, saving (confidential), 11 March 1948 (based on a 
minute b ТЕ В 2 February 1948). 


14 ibi Myr 
25 CO (b 17) m minute by R. Galletti, 9 April 1949. 
265 CO (2514 (File гончо, item 5), minute by Higham, 26 May 1949. John Drew Higham 
(b. 1914) was Assistant Secretary at the Colonial Office, 1948—c. 1953 
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- services) and on the political example set by the adjacent countries of 
South-East Asia.?’ 


The main aims of the Colonial Office were to promote surveys (to acquire 
essential information about the natural resources of the territories); the 
improvement of communications; the testing and popularizing of various cash 
crops as alternatives to rubber and oil and the possible creation of an export 
trade in rice; and improving standards in health and education. Brunei, for 
the time being, was concentrating on post-war reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion; when this programme was completed it would be able to finance its own 
development plan along broader lines. 

HBM Government's inter-departmental working party for South-East Asia 
agreed that illiteracy, disease and malnutrition in the region provided an 
environment in which communism might flourish. The Treasury wanted 


to develop the natural resources of the region in the way of food, power 
and all primary products, but not to embark on any over-ambitious schemes 
of industrialization in the east which might result eventually in unwelcome 
competition with the west.?? 


The Cabinet Office noted that the United Kingdom’s colonies in East Asia 
*can only benefit if India and Japan sell them cheap consumer. goods. It is we 
who lose.’?? Higham at the Colonial Office preferred, as a short term policy, 
to ‘go all out for rice production in British territories’ in the region.?? Despite 
the evidence to the contrary just cited, the final working party report noted 
that British Borneo was ‘ being developed politically and economically on lines 
fully in accordance with the needs of its population and with an eye to its 
possible future as a rice surplus area which can play its part in alleviating the 
food shortages '.?! 

The British Resident in Brunei, who was less sanguine, орга that an 
increase in rice production would require fresh colonists on the land, but it 
was ‘difficult to see from what parts new settlers. . could come’. Furthermore, 

*the nature of the terrain appears to be unsuitable for the mechanical cultiva- 
tion of rice. The only new industry of importance which had appeared since 
1945 was the éxport of firewood to Hong Kong. Opportunities and inducements 
for the investment of private capital: from overseas were not very great. The 
most promising field was forestry, but the possibilities had been investigated 
by Steel Brothers, formerly of Rangoon, who pronounced the difficulties to be 
so great as to render exploitation an uneconomic proposition.?? There was 
‘plenty of cheap land’ for large-scale agricultural ventures, such as rubber 


7 00 es (File 55063/7/5, item 1), memorandum by K.G. Ashton, 24 August 1949, 


P. CD 8 825/51 (File 55063/7, item 13 едеу to Foreign Office, 28 June 1949. 
ыд, item 11, Cabinet Office to Office, 27 June 1949. 
30 ibid, minute by Higham, 27 June 1945. 

31 ibid., revised report of HM Government's South-East Asia Working Party, 19 September 
1949, paragraph 12. 

As to how far the CO was successful in p the Brunei market for British manufactures, 
фе aruit be hot very successful at ll in the ong run Hence, by 1983-84 less than 10 per 
cent of Brunei's imports were derived from the UK. Brunei's main sources of foreign goods are 
Singapore (about а quarter), Jar Japan ( (one-fifth), then the USA, with the UK a poor fourth (the 
Hong ong and Shanghai Bankin Corparanion, 1986: 16). 

32 Before the Second World War, і Brothers had been one of the two business leaders of 
Burma, the other being the Burmah Oil Company. Steel Brothers was ‘got rid of’ by the Ne Win 
Government ш the early 1960s (Trager, 1966: 149, 205) 
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estates, but any new business would have to import workers. The latest ‘crying 
need’ of the country was for technical experts.?? 


4. The proposed 1948-1957 ten-year plan 

Meanwhile, in September 1949, an outline plan for the ten years from 1948 
to 1957, of which the first year (1948—49) had already almost elapsed, was 
submitted to London by the Brunei Government.?* A surplus of $25 million 
was anticipated over the decade, of which it was thought ten millions might 
be devoted to development and welfare programmes. Of this $10 million, a 
provisional breakdown (as follows) had been devised: 

(a) rural development (i.e. agriculture, forestry), $2m.; 

(b) fisheries, $1m.; 

(c) internal communications as distinct from rehabilitating existing commun- 
ications, $2m.; 

(d) development of ports and harbours, $0.5m.; 

(е) medical and health, $2m.; 

(7) education, $2m.; 

(g) other economic development, $0.5m.*° 

A conference had taken place in October 1948. The meeting was presided 
over by the High Commissioner (Sir Charles Arden-Clarke), and attended 
by the British Resident of Brunei (Eric Pretty)" and all the departmental 
heads. The proposed development programme was discussed at length and 
accepted in principle as a guide for the future expenditure of all surplus 
revenues subject to the availability of staff and materials. 

Ashton, at the Colonial Office, declared that the scheme allotted ‘an 
impressive proportion of the money to economic development' ($6,000,000 
out of the total). Sir Gerald Whiteley?? minuted that the only question was 
whether the plan was on a big enough scale. Selwyn, on the other hand, felt 
that many of the objects were ‘extremely vague’ and there was no indication 
as to how they were to be achieved. More money could have been earmarked 
for social services, in his opinion. The Colonial Office does not appear to 


33 CO 825/87 (File 55425/4E, item 1) memorandum by Pretty, enclosed in High Commissioner 
to CO, No 2 (saving), 14 Angust 1950, 

Previous ‘crying needs’ of Brunei had included a gaol (on the eve of the Residential Era) and 
‘population’ (c. 1910). 

Dato Eric Ernest Falk Pretty (1891—1967) was British Resident, Brunei, 1923-28 and, post- 
retirement (from the Malayan Civil Service), in 1948—51 

34 CO 943/1/18: item 1, C.W. Dawson to А.С. Jones, Brunei (No 5), 24 September 1949. 

Chrstopher William Dawson (1896—1983) was Chief Secretary, Sarawak, 1946—50 (at times 
Officer Administer the Government of Sarawak and, therefore, ex-officio acting High 
Commissioner for Brunei). 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Creech Jones (1891—1964) was тата Under- Seeretary of State, CO, 
1945—46 and Secretary of State, CO, October 1946 to March 1950. 

33 CO 943/1/18: item 1, Dawson to Jones, 24 September 1949, paragraph 3. 

* эр Ваа a A (1898-1962) was High Commissioner for Brunei, 1948-49. 

supra n. 33. 

iode Gerald Charles Whiteley (1891—1958) was ‘temporarily employed m the Colonial Office’ 
m Й 

39 CO 943/1 (File 18, item 1), Dawson to CO, No 5 (Brunei), 24 September 1949; and minutes 
thereon by Ashton (25 October), Whiteley (27 October), and Selwyn (23 November). 

Under the heading ‘medical and health’, the 1 57 plan aimed for the provision of an 
expanding hospital service; the extension of the present dispensary service and its expansion to 
provide antenatal care, child welfare, vods services, school medical work, health education, 
improvement of rural sanitation and hygiene; provision of travelling dispensaries on the rivers 
of the state to provide a simple curative service to the people in more remote places; the 
recruitment of additional medical staff, the provision of special services, for example to help 

ients suffering from tuberculosis, leprosy and mental disease; and the undertaking of special 
Investigations, раа into malaria and nutrition (loc.cit., Dawson to CO, 24 September 
1949, paragraph 4e). 

The proposals for education included the rapid extension and mprovement of the рпшагу 
school system; the establishment of middle, secondary and vocational schools to provide post- 
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Table 1: Brunei Oil Exports and Government Revenue 1940—1959 (in millions 


of Malayan dollars) 
Year Oil exports Total Government revenue: Total 
Mass Value exports Oil Royalty Income revenue 
Tax 
(m. tons) (M$m.) (M$m) (M$m) (M$m.) (M$m.) 

1940 0.9 7.5 9.6 0.8 nil 1.6 
1941 0.5 44 6.6 0.6 nil 1.3 
1942—45 [Japanese interlude in Brunei] 

1946! 0.2 n.a. 0.9 0.1 nil 0.8 
1947 1.7 29.5 ва. 1.0 nil 44 
1948 2.6 47.1 49.3 4.2 nil 6.6 
1949? 3.2 60.1 62.1 5.6 nil 8.7 
1950 4.0 198.2 205.4 13.2 0.0 17.3 
1951 4.9 262.8 271.8 24.2 40.0 69.4 
1952 5.0 270.] 275.6 26.8 41.6 75.1 
1953 4.8 264.0 282.6 25.5 61.0 99.0 
1954 4.7 2622 273.5 26.6 n.a. 96.0 
1955 5.1 287.0 303.4 31.6 50.0 102.7 
1956 5.5 309.3 330. 39.2 54.4 118.0 
1957 5.4 313.7 340.0 44.4 57.5 131.0 
1958 5.1 300.4 326.9 39.0 59.3 131.3 
1959 п.а. 292.6 310.0 38.0 55.8 129.6 
Notes 

t Second half of the year only. 


2 The pound sterling was devalued by 30% against the American dollar in November 1949. 
The Mais ( ie (called the Straits’ dollar before the Second World War) remained fixed 

at 

3 Government revenue per capita MS M$107.7 m 1947 and exceeded $1,500 throughout the 
1950s (cf., during the pre-oil era, un $5 per head in 1911 and $12 in 1931). 
ers bu з population rose from 30,135 in 1931 to 40,670 in 1947 and 83,877 in 1960 (official 
census 
Sources: PRelevant issues of the Brunei Annual Report; Colonial Office 1955: 107; and the 
Brunei budget estimates, available in Rhodes House, Oxford. 


have been unduly worried on this score, however; after considering the financial 
estimates for 1950 the Secretary of State noted with satisfaction that ‘initial 
steps are being taken to implement the programme of development outlined 
in Brunei despatch по. 5 of 24 September last.’*° 

The introduction of company income tax — at a rate of 20% upon profits 
from 1 January 1950 (30% from the beginning of 1953) — caused an explosion 
in national revenue (see table 1). In 1949 the annual income of the Brunei 
Government amounted to less than $9 million; in 1951, with income tax 
yielding $40 million, it was $69 million; and in 1953 $98.98 million (of which 
income tax comprised $61 million). Investment income also spiralled to $12.6 
million annually by 1955 and $24.4 million in 1959. In the latter year 
Government receipts were $129.6 million, slightly down on the previous year's 


primary courses carefully designed to meet the needs of the state; the provision of scholarships to 
enable a limited number of students to continue their studies overseas; the creation of increased 
facilities for the traimng of teachers and for the teaching of En at all levels of the educational 
system; the early appointment of a qualified State Education Officer; the formation of a Central 
Advisory Council of Education; co-operation with orber government departments and voluntary 

cies in organizing mass education schemes; an d assistance in а g aE кран 
plans for the introduction and extension of social welfare services (ibid. 

4 CO 943/2/6 (item 4), CO to High Commissioner for Brunes, 7 July 19. 
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level. It is to be observed that, whereas as late as 1931 the annual revenue at 
the disposal of the Brunei Government was less than $12 per head of popula- 
tion, by 1959 $1,500 was available per head per year. ‘O fortunate Brunei,’ 
commented Whiteley as early as 1951.41 The ten-year plan had become redund- 
ant because Brunei by that time had far greater resources than had been 
anticipated. 


5. Taxation of the BMPC 

It is time to pause for a moment. The rocketing government revenues 
should not obscure the fact that the British Malayan Petroleum Company 
(BMPC) enjoyed exceptionally favourable terms.*? The royalty rate paid by 
that company before the war was £0.10 per ton. Investigation in 1945 revealed 
that in the United States royalties reached up to £0.37 per ton, in Venezuela 
slightly more, and in Saudi Arabia and Iraq £0.20.? The Colonial Office in 
that year recommended royalties of not less than £0.20 per ton in the 
Commonwealth.*^ After the war, therefore, the Brunei Government exercised 
its reserved option to take 10% of Seria oil in kind. This was then sold back 
to the company at prices agreed from time to time (see below). Intimation of 
this intention was first made to the BMPC in May 1946: but the six months’ 
notice was given only orally, whereas technically it should have been in writ- 
ing.“ Hence payment in kind did not begin until August 1947, to the detriment 
of the State of Brunei and the corresponding advantage of the BMPC. 

The company agreed to buy the oil back at the rate of £2.25 per ton of 
light crude oil and £1.75 for heavy crude oil. These rates, suggested to the 
Colonial Office by the Minfuel, were to apply for a period of two years from 
August 1947. Based on 10% of the value of crude oil, the company's offer was 
equivalent to а royalty of £0.175 on the heavy crude oil and £0.225 on the 
light. Since the company was producing approximately equal quantities of 
each, the average royalty of four shillings (£0.20) was in line with the new 
guidelines established by Whitehall.“ By way of recompense, the company 


41 CO 943/2 (File 7) minute by Whiteley, 23 August 1951. 

* International comparisons t comparatively favourable position enjoyed by the 
BMPC in Brunei. The first ' fifty-fifty' profit-sharing deal between a government and oil companies 
operating in its territory had taken place in Venezuela in 1943, where the Shell Group was one of 
the parties involved. This formula was repeated seven years later between Saudi Arabia and 
Aramco. Kuwait and Iraq then insisted on a similar arrangement (Yergin, 1991: 435, 445—449, 
130). In Brunei, by contrast, a fifty-fifty deal was not negotiated until the early 1960s (Borneo 
Bulletin, 29 September 1962). 

Compiste nationalization of the oil industry had taken place in Mexico (1938) and, briefly, in 
Iran (1951-54). The Royal Dutch-Shell Group had been one of the pin victims in the first 
instance, because the Mexican Eagle Company, responsible for 65% 
essentially their subsidiary (Y. 1991: 272, 276). 

Jt was not until the 1970s that the Brunei government to acquire equity in the Brunei 
Shell Petroleum Company (as the BMPC had been re-named in 1957). The government's stake 
rose from 25% ın 1973 to 50% in 1975 In 1972 an associated company, Brunei Liquefied Natural 
Gas, was established in order to ship LNG to Japan. The Brunei government's initial 10% 
shareholding was increased to one-third in 1977 Finally, from 1978, Brunei also acquired 50% of 
Brunet Shell Marketing, which undertakes the distribution of petroleum products within Brunei 
(Ong, 1983: 78). Phenomenal wealth was derived from exports of LNG. 425m. Brunei dollars in 

975, B$685m. in 1976. This com; with ordinary natural gas exports of B$1m. in 1970. (The 
Brunei dollar had been introd in 1967.) 

* CO 852/646 (File 3, item 1) memorandum by Mınfuel, 13 June 1945. 

M“ ibid., item 16, minutes of 19th Colonia] Economic Advisory Committee meeting, 
1 November 1945. 

45 CO 852/983 (File 3, item 4) BMPC to CO, 28 February 1947; and ibid, BMPC to CO, 
25 April 1947. * This was Ree try-on [by the Colonial Office] Burt confessed on 7 March 
1947, ‘and it has not been е 

ibid., ttem 1, Minfuel to CO, 25 January 1947. 

The field price for the best Texan light crude at this time was £3.25 per ton, but Persian crude, 
approximately the same quality as Seria light crude, fetched only £2 40 E ton. Hence Brunet 
fared reasonably when receiving £2.25 per ton of Seria hght crude oil. With regard to heavy 


of Mexico's output, was 
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was granted a rebate of more than half a million dollars for all the customs 
duty which it had paid on machinery imported to rehabilitate the Seria 
oilfield. 

In 1949 the royalty was revised to take into consideration ‘the sales value 
of the main products derived from crude oil produced in Brunei’. As a result 
the effective royalty was increased to £0.51 for light crude and £0.385 for 
heavy, a significant improvement despite the 30% devaluation of sterling against 
the American dollar in 1949 (see table 1). In April 1950 the visit of a specialist 
to the Abode of Peace resulted in a further tightening up of the taxation 
rules.? (In 1955 the royalty rate was increased to 12.5% on old leases, but for 
offshore leases it was reduced to only 8% on production from wells situated 
three to ten nautical miles from the coast and 5% if more than ten miles).*° 

The yield from, income tax furnishes an indication of the scale of profit 
achieved by the BMPC. In 1951 the Brunei Government received M$40 million 
from income tax, which suggests pre-tax profits of the order of M$200 million 
for the company." 

The overall trend of the argument here is that (а) company income tax was 
introduced because the British authorities felt that the BMPC was contributing 
too little to the Brunei exchequer; and (b) the burgeoning revenues of Brunei 
notwithstanding, the Colonial Office might perhaps have been a little more 
strict in upholding the interests of the Bornean sultanate. 

The British sought to take advantage of Brunei's wealth to secure cheap 
loans for neighbouring lands such as the Federation of Malaya.>? It was feared 
that the yield from government investments, entrusted to the Crown Agents 
on behalf of the Brunei Government, was also not the optimum: 


“The difference between actual earnings and potential earnings (ie. of 
interest on reserves) has been substantial, the Commissioner of Develop- 
ment reported in 1956. * Examination of existing investments shows that 


crude, on the other hand, the market price was £2.55 per ton, whereas the bmpc bought back at 
only £175 ton, ie. £0.80 was allowed for gathering, transporting, processing and loading. 
The Minfuel was satisfied, however, that there should be a differential of £0.50 between the prices 
for light a and heavy petroleum. The company’s offer of £1 75 per ton for the latter, therefore, was 


Ms 852/1079 5) minute by Palmer, 5 December 1949. 

Earlier in 1949 at the Colonial Office, had suggested that Brunei might very easily 
forego the very small proceeds from export duties — $103,000 — and remove the import duties 
on necessities such as flour, soap, and salt because such relief * might be of some value to the 
fave put 2 at a time when imports might be very expensive’. This was rejected because it would 

ve put Brunei out of : with British North Borneo (CO 943/1 File 17, minute by Galletti, 

April 1949, with шаг, note by Whiteley, n. d.). 

* CO 852/1204 (File 2, items 20 and 26). 

4 CO 852/1204 (File 4, item 1) Foster Report 1950. (Mr. W.N. Foster was the Petroleum 
Technologist to the Government of Trinidad at the time.) 

nae Bul poorer 1955. Б (à) that the А 

ma an exaggeration, ut it is true assuming (a t rate of income tax 
was 20%; (b) that the BMPC paid the overwhelming bulk of the income tax received by the 
Brunei Government; and (c) that the $40m. figure related to earnings for one year alone (mstead 
of, say, 15 or 18 months). 

Mr. H.L. Fountain recalls (in a letter to the author, 16 September 1983, paragraph 15) that 
shares in the BMPC, bought for only £0.12 in 1920s, were later sold for £2.35 each. 

According to General Sir Walter Walker (b 1912), the Shell Company derived some 20% of 
its worldwide profits from Brunei 1n the 1970s (cited by Eusoff Agaki, 1991: 199). 

52 In 1952 General Templer (High Commussioner in Malaya) negotiated a loan of 20 million 
Malayan dollars from the government of Brunei at a low rate of interest (Cloake, 1985. 246). 

Brunei was not always a ‘soft touch’ for loans, however (CO 1022/309). On the other hand, 
Saan "os Ah Saifuddin was often generous in his charitable donations (Cloake, 1985: 429, 

1959 Brune: boasted an annual revenue of M$130 million and reserves to the extent of 
M$625 million. 
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an unduly large proportion are on a relatively short term, with correspond- 
ingly low interest rates. There is no likelihood of the State needing to 
realize any of its investments for many years to come and therefore long- 
' term, high yielding investments should be the order of the day, and it 
should be possible to exceed the figure of 34% by a comfortable margin.'5? 


Hence the Crown Agents would have to be kept up to the mark in future. 
Similarly, excessive departmental estimating caused further losses because large 
sums, which might have been invested to earn interest, were kept in hand 
earning nothing. 


6. Epilogue: The first Five-year Development Plan of 1953—1958 

By 1953 the work of post-war rehabilitation in Brunei was approaching 
completion. In July of that year the Government published a bald Summary 
of proposals, a wide-ranging plan for the future development of the State 
and the improvement of its public services. The State Council voted $100 
million to be spent over the next five years, compared with only $10 million 
over ten years in the outline plan of 1948. A Commissioner of Development, 
E.R. Bevington, from the Colonial Service in Fiji, was appointed to carry out 
the all-embracing new plan. In order of seniority, he ranked second only to 
the Resident? 

Despite one or two vicissitudes (Busoff Agaki, 1991: 14, 180—1), the method 
of proceeding by means of five-year plans has been retained to this day 
(November 1993). 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TWO NOTES ON THE LONDON LONG SCROLL ` 


Among the Dunhuang Tibetan texts held by the India Office Collection of 
the British Library is a very large scroll, catalogued as Ch. 9.11.17, and long 
recognized as a compendium of Tibeto-Chinese transcriptional texts. Following 
the practice of Walter Simon (1958), this document is now conventionally called 
the ‘Long Scroll’. In earlier years several small portions of it were identified by 
Simon and others, but more recently Professor. Tokio Takata has published а. 
transcription of the entire text and reconstructed or identified almost all of it 
(Takata, 1993). Nevertheless, there remain portions of the manuscript which 
have not yet been restored, and these present a continuing challenge to those 
interested both in the Long Scroll and in Tibeto-Chinese transcriptions in 
general. The purpose of the present paper is to fill two such lacunae. 


Our first problematic passage comprises lines 73—83 of the recto side of the 
scroll, which we reproduce in transcription below. Where our.reading differs 
from that of Takata, his renderings are given in the notes and identified as ‘T’. 
The inverted gi-gu is transcribed here as ї, and the a-chen is marked as ?-. 


73. //zizhan "mun / "Zi 1 Pyu °руі / / алуа ting ’su "byi pu hye khyung / ?zhi *zhi 
kwa’u he'u 'sim 

74. bye'she'u/byi 'bug ci 'sim "bu kye ju/kha't?gan kwan 'sim Pyi li bye/ bye 
li *bu bye pu *kyu jug/ 

75. "Шат yog the ze Pyi pu bye/ /ju lib twan? *gyam dzib hyi lun / dzib dzib pu 
fib lib pu ywan / 

76. "ca" "bag go 'pung "ban "ban? chu /?zhib li "bu ywan h'yen* Ка hywan/cu 
tshin .zhu ур u pu la’ uütsen/ 

71. lyo yiu dzi? lib keg ^sim yw’an® / пуат nyam ci 's 
lib cin mun do ’tshi 

78. "chwan? / /^he'i bul? ?^su ’syu ’gyi’u gu zu/ka?u Бай "ha? jam ?pu yu! 

"shi / 

79. "jung zhi ?сһор "bug *zheu'u сї gye/ci 'sim le'u le'u pu zhi’w’chin/ tsig 
уп yu jin? 

80. 151613 y'ui^ tsung /'sim БУ! ВЕ wo pu ju khung/yim yim tam! dzyo 
da'u shu "zh'i /^ khyi уі! а’ 

VTd-z Between the letters '- and z in this word is found a partially formed segment of the 
Tibetan letter у The scribe has apparently written of the letter and then abandoned his effort 
and written z. This malformed letter has apparently been read by Takata as d. In fact, the scribe 
who produced the Long Scroll seems to have had difficulty distinguishing the Tibetan letters z 


from ай dz, and there are a:number of examples of:such false starts in the text. 
dwan. 


im "bu jeu’ gye? / руи 
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` 81. tsen "zhu y'ig'? thung” / /^ka^u ?gwa 'dze 'hyi ju *phwab ?yin /?gwa'i 'si 
khan tshi^u'? dzi kwa?u 

82. zhung/’sim ti’u hye ’gyam li "zhu 'shyo?! /jan kyag ’jo ’myen 'dzib?? уі 
Iun /*bwa’? "dab tab du ()2* 

83. *zhi cin 'ju/khwyog zhi'u ci йи *phwan lu dzwar / / 


This passage is closely related to a set of four poems found in a document in 
the British Library's Stein collection of Dunhuang Chinese manuscripts and 
catalogued as S. 5809. The material was edited and published by Pachow (1965: 
109—10), who also suggested certain emendations to the texts. The poems are 
reproduced below, together with those of Pachow's corrections which bear 
directly on our comparisons with the Long Scroll passage. Line numbers have 
been added for reference. Line 12 was apparently inadvertently left out of 
Pachow's version. It is only partially legible in our facsimile of S. 5809. 


ES Ir 

BEAR BE 

WR 

RAR (ED на 

БЫ ыр {с мы 

Сато: С . ' 

PRAA in | 

FARRAR C - : op ecd 

ЖЕК EPSEDRAE j ' ` ‘ 
Е: 

. МЕЧЕВЕ ` 

. ТАНКЕ 

. ВБА 

‚ PROBUS гра 26 

рар: 1 

. ARUBA LET : 

. TRE OH) SF | ‘4 

. ee í ` s 


frm 
ПАРЕ 
. ВВ 
, PART T 
. AVDA RR i Ар. 
‚ ЖЖЖ -PAR 
‚ СОАТЕ 
. CENE FEET BERT i 
. ТЖИИТЖМ ЭШ 
ЖЕШ RET Jo 
. ARR AR 


SAAR WN 


ке кә 
m= C NM 


а ка а endl ene 
CN чл Rh UO Мо 


М № о 
RBBEBSaA 


NN 
A 


AT yib. А 

2 Т "tha. 

24 Т at this point reads: og zhi^u ci du "phwan lu dzwar. However, this interlinear insert 
belongs in the following line, w it appears in our transcription. 

23 There is no space in the manuscript at this point, but grammar and prosody suggest that 
one graph has been left out. 

26 The left side of this graph is illegible. 
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AGREES Sp xz mt 
27, ФИН 
28. d LEE 

29, Aim 

30. FREH 

31. EROS 

32. РЕ 

33. BRAS 

34. WHE 

35. PETC 
36. BERR CIT AE 
37. HZ ТАЕ 
38, KARMA 
39, ШЕТКЕ 
40. BERR 
41. Зан 
42. ПОЖЕЖА 


The order of lines in the two versions is similar in some respects but differs 
in others. The following is our suggested restoration of the Chinese original 
underlying the Tibetan transcription. The bracketed numbers correspond to 
those we have assigned to the lines of the S. 5809 text above. 


73. а ад mot а в ae ee 
ж om ^o? 
kayang /@) E ns kwa'u he’u ’sim 
: x x ж 
74. bye sd u/ i 2 bug ci 'sim (5) a p ji а) и >рап kwan 
A D m Ж“ 
йазу Н ъуе/(бу кше LIA: Sup 


о HÀ? Sm x 
75. (8)'tham yog the ze Pyi m Tam me ju ie twan 'gyam 
A X RHR? F ftoi H &® 


'dzib hyi lun / (36) dzib dzib pu lib lib pu ywan / 
Of BO RK ww d 
76. "ca? "bag go "pung "ban ал chu/(38) "'zhib li "bu ywan hy’en Ка 
А кх oM m m 
hywan /(39) cu tshin ?zhu yi'u pu la’u tsen / 
x її m AF Ж н 
77. (40) уо n ^u = lib keg'sim yw’an /(41) пуат nyam ci 'sim 'bu 
B x Ж o Ж в 0E 2b d 
jeu gye е ds u lib cin ’mun do ’tshi | 
Ж уң Т X 8 
78. cyan //Q7) ks Eu su'syu'gyl'uguzu/(18) ka'u phan һа” 
= +R ® = RH m WS F 
P. "pu yu wi 
m oon Am Е 
79. (19) jung zhi 'chog бир 'zheu'u сї gye/(20) ci 'simle'ule'u pu zhi’u 
"n H я xh OR Mb Т TF * 
*chin /(21) ’tsig yu ?yu jin 
Ж Ed i ? Ш 
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80. кеу лаш 102) ° sim gyi 'shong pu шунан 
Lal я € 


n 
dzyo pu >shu А /(24) po yi ne 
E а sm Ж 
81. tsen `zbu y’ig aves //(9) ш 'gwa *dze *hyi ju 'phwab ?уш 
ps m R? m к OBS W gk dE & я 
/(00)?gwa'i?si khan tshi’u dzi kwa?u 
^ om? m" B's 


82. zhung/(13) 'sim tiu hye ? gyam li Lus өш ш Куав' jo *myen 
ж ù Hm Я X 
"dzib a / (15) ?bwa? 'dab tab du 


ш A ён 
83. "zhi cin 0/16 khwyog zhi'u ci di'u^phwan lu dzwar // 
St X He B Е Ж $ Bos 


Although we are able to reconstruct most of the passage, certain anomalies 
remain, For example, while dzib dzib in line 75 clearly corresponds to BUS in the 
S. 5809 version, the graph ® is transcribed elsewhere in the Long Scroll as 
?dzylg (recto 44), "jig (recto 83, 102), Jig (recto 107, 108), ? "jig (recto 108), etc. 
Likewise, #4, which corresponds to tsig in our passage, is elsewhere in the scroll 
rendered as cib (recto 193, verso 6). These discrepancies may indicate that the 
Chinese originals of the scroll texts had something other than ® and # here. 


II 
Our second passage is confined to line 44 of the verso side of the Long Scroll: 


44. //then di "tshi ga’u/ta ^wun zhir zhe/byan ’shan lim ding/dzan than?’ 
kung tig/le nyam zhan Pin / "hwa'u ’shi уги dze /°phu gyung?? zhe wur / 


The latter portion of this line is similar in language to other parts of the 
scroll and can be easily reconstructed, as Professor Takata has in fact done. But 
the first part is more problematic. Fortunately, it corresponds in certain respects 
to the wording of a short poem found in P. 2066, a Chinese Dunhuang manu- 
script held by the Bibliothéque Nationale. This text has been reproduced in the 
Taishé Tripitaka, where it is found at T 2827.1244c 18-19: 


ЖАШИК ЖШ 
HEART 
ФЕР 
НН ЯЕ 


We can accordingly restore the scroll text as follows: 


44 irc c а ^wun zhir zhe / byan er dr 
Xon mn = mox Шш m * S Ж 
СЕТТЕ пуат zhan Pin / "hwa?u si yada "phu gyung 
к a & o ы ш ж i 
PUN. 
R B 


Professor Takata’s important new study of the Long Scroll has made the 
majority of transcriptions in the text available to us; and, since the language of 
the scroll is at many points rather repetitive, it is probable that the undeciphered 
sections contain relatively little new transcriptional data. However, there are 


TUT ^ then, 
2% T hyung. 
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definitely still nuggets to be uncovered. For example, in line 82 of our first 
passage above we find the graph #, transcribed as Tibetan zhung. The modern 
pronunciations of this word are yong and yóng, but the Qieyun Wi system 
lexica give for it a reading Zjwong (after Karlgren), а rare syllable type in that 
system. Our Long Scroll example indicates that such a reading, at the time 
probably actually pronounced *Suy, really was current in tenth- or eleventh- 
century Dunhuang. In closing, we may hope. that continuing efforts will be 
made to elucidate the remaining unidentified parts of the scroll text. 


№. SOUTH CoBLIN 
University of Iowa 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM PARSONS 


OBITUARY 
FREDERICK WILLIAM PARSONS 


' The sad but peaceful death of Frederick William Parsons affectionately 
known as ‘Freddie’—on November 2, 1993, at the age of 85, has deprived 
the international body of African language scholars of one of its major figures. 
His universal reputation was founded on his seminal and authoritative publica- 
tions on Hausa, a major world language spoken mainly in northern Nigeria 
and the Republic of Niger, and he was generally acknowledged to be the 
leading Hausa scholar of the post-Second World War era. 

Frederick Parsons was born on February 9, 1908. After studying Classics 
at Marlborough College, he went to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took 
a first class B.A. (Hon.) degree in Classical Moderations and a second class 
honours in Philosophy, Politics and Economics (1931). While at Oxford, he 
helped to set up the University Junior Linguistic Society, together with the 
late C. E. Bazell, sometime Professor of General Linguistics at SOAS. 

After leaving Oxford, Freddie entered the Colonial Administrative Service 
in 1932, and served for 12 years as a District Officer in the then Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria. His main responsibilities included liaison with, and 
training of, local chiefs and officials, in addition to supervision of Native 
Treasuries and Courts. During the Second World War, he acted as liaison 
officer between the colonial and local authorities in the construction of part 
of the north-south road from Kano to Lagos. In the course of his everyday 
forays into remote areas on foot, horseback, or by bicycle, he gradually 
acquired a formidable knowledge of Hausa. 

In 1944, he was invalided out of the Colonial Service, and was appointed 
Lecturer in Hausa at SOAS in 1946, At the time, he was employed 88 a letting 
clerk for the Surrey County Council Education Department in Epsom, and in 
a letter of reference, the divisional education officer wrote of him that: 
* Educationally he is too good for the work he is doing, although I shall be 
sorry to lose him.’ At SOAS, he assisted another giant in the field —his great 
mentor the Revd G.P. Bargery. Bargery had collaborated with his father, Allan 
Chilcott Parsons, a former medical officer in northern Nigeria, in the prepara- 
tion of his 4 Hausa phrase book (London: Humphrey Milford, 1924), and 
Freddie's eloquent and touching 1967 obituary for Bargery appeared in BSOAS 
xxx, 2, 488-94. He was appointed Reader in Hausa at the University of London 
in 1965, a position he held until he.retired in 1975, when he was elected an 
Honorary Member of SOAS. He was also a popular and conscientious 
President of the SOAS Senior Common Room, and was involved (with Jack 
Carnochan) in the production of several amateur dramatics performances. In 
retirement, he devoted himself with typical relish to the affairs of his village 
church (Christ Church, Holmer Green, Buckinghamshire) and parish council 
in Little Missenden. 

In early 1951, Freddie Parsons returned to northern Nigeria on study-leave 
to *collect information with regard to [Hausa] dialects, vocabulary, and phras- 
eology’. In the.course of this research trip, he suffered a fracture of his left 
femur after falling off a horse in Zaria—'I had forgotten the propensity of 
equines for doing the unexpected' was how he characteristically described the 
mishap in a seven-page letter to the then Secretary of SOAS—-and had to 
endure a hair-raising and very painful overnight ambulance ride to Nassarawa 
Hospital in Kano. He languished there for several months, and in the same 
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letter wrote: ‘When the wireless is working (which is not often), I listen to 
the news in Hausa and Hausa-English lessons by radio, from both of which I 
have picked up quite a lot of new facts and information. Colleagues in my 
own department will for instance, appreciate the thrill I had when in the 
course of a conversation one evening with one of the ward servants he spontan- 
eously produced a derivative word-form GARGASA “hairy”, which I had 
previously only met in the dictionaries and which I was anxious to establish 
as a living example in a paper I am writing on “abstract nouns of sensory 
quality ".' As anyone privileged enough to know him will attest, this episode 
captures the essence of the man more than anything—racked with pain in an 
unbearably hot hospital ward, but ever alert to and fascinated by the complexit- 
ies of what he fondly termed ‘his language’ (and he did go on to publish the 
promised paper in 1955 as ‘Abstract nouns of sensory quality and their 
derivatives in Hausa’, in (ed.) J. Lukas, Afrikanistische Studien [Festschrift 
Westermann], Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 373—404.) 

In all, Freddie Parsons taught Hausa with unbounded enthusiasm to more 
than 150 students across a wide spectrum, encompassing undergraduates, 
postgraduate researchers, colonial officers, businessmen and missionaries, and 
he always maintained a keen personal interest in the academic development 
and individual welfare of all his students. Аз a teacher his classroom style 
sometimes had an authoritarian touch about it, but he was always balanced 
and fair-minded enough to discuss his views with students who could challenge 
them in an informed and intelligent manner. There were occasions, too, when 
he did not see eye-to-eye with Hausa-speaking language consultants who 
produced linguistic forms which did not accord with his own expectations and 
judgements of acceptability. Some of the students within his orbit went on to 
take up key Hausa-teaching posts in European and Nigerian universities, in 
addition to appointments in television and BBC (World Service) radio, and in 
Nigerian government ministries. Other Hausaists who became established inter- 
national figures in their own right were attracted to SOAS to work alongside 
Freddie, for example, Claude Gouffé (Paris) and Freddie's contemporary 
Johannes Lukas (Hamburg). In 1976, he visited the University of Hamburg 
to give a paper on one of his favourite subjects—* Modal particles in Hausa’. 
Following the presentation, Freddie and I were invited to dinner at the home 
of Johannes Lukas and his wife Annemarie, and what a rare privilege it was 
to hear the two of them exchange scientific views on Hausa and swap anecdotes 
about their experiences in Nigeria well into the evening. 

Freddie was an active and valued member of several professional associ- 
ations, including the Philological Society of Great Britain, the Linguistic 
Society, the UK African Studies Association, and the West African Language 
Society. In 1964, he taught intensive Intermediate Hausa as part of a summer 
School programme at the Institute of African Affairs, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, USA, and he also worked in an advisory capacity with program- 
mers in the Hausa Section of the Voice of America. In 1966, he was the chief 
Hausa consultant at a UNESCO meeting in Bamako, Mali, convened to 
formulate a unified orthography for major West African languages, and then 
attended a UNESCO-sponsored seminar on Hausa and Pula in Niamey, Niger 
(together with David Arnott, his fellow Hausa/Fula specialist). In 1967, he 
was invited to a conference in Paris, organized to confront the problem of 
developing dictionaries, grammars and texts for literacy in (West) Africa, and 
in 1970, he was invited to teach at the Oriental Institute in Prague as part of 
an academic exchange programme. I have been told by more than one person 
that when he attended African language conferences on the international 
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circuit, he would simply write ‘ Freddie’ on his name-badge—an indication of 
how his reputation preceded him. He was also a conscientious and helpful 
correspondent—people who wrote to him got a response, and if not immedi- 
ately, this was usually because he was busy assembling copious and detailed 
comments. 

Freddie Parsons is probably best known for his mould-breaking and still 
influential publications on the Hausa verbal system (Afrika und Übersee, 44/1, 
1960, 1-36; Afrika und Übersee, 55/1—2, 1971, 49—96, 55/3, 1972, 188-208; 
Journal of African Languages, 1/3, 1962, 253—72). In these articles, Freddie 
reshaped our thinking about the Hausa verbal system by developing a descript- 
ive and analytical model of verbal ‘grades’, a conceptualization which came 
to influence linguistic work on some other Chadic languages. He also published 
pioneering articles on the operation of grammatical gender (African Language 
Studies, 1, 1960, 117-36; 2, 1961, 100—24; 4, 1963, 166—207), his encyclopedic 
knowledge and meticulous attention to detail often spilling over into volumin- 
ous footnotes (one former editor confided to me that Freddie ’s pre-publication 
submissions could be nightmares to edit!). These and other data-rich papers 
are models of clarity and imaginative thinking, and his earlier translations into 
Hausa of the Penal Code of Northern Nigeria (1959, with M. Husaini Adamu, 
Tsarin Laifuffuka da Hukuncinsu, Kaduna: Government Printer) and the 
Criminal Procedure Ordinance of Northern Nigeria (1962, Hanyar Tafiyar da 
Hukuncin Laifi, Kaduna: Government Printer) are also widely regarded as 
monumental accomplishments. In 1961, he was invited to Kaduna by the 
Northern Nigerian Government for final consultation on his translations with 
the Attorney General's Department. His resulting legacy is a body of linguistic 
description which continues to dominate modern Hausa scholarship, and his 
high citation-rate is an indicator of this enduring impact. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that he achieved all this without any formal academic training in 
Linguistics. 

If Freddie had one scientific *blind spot', it was his reluctance to accept 
that Hausa was phylogenetically a member of the Chadic language family 
(itself a co-ordinate branch of Afroasiatic). This resistance to the idea is 
encapsulated in his 1970 article *Is Hausa really a Chadic language? Some 
problems of comparative phonology’, African Language Studies, 11: 272-88, 
an increasingly untenable position which was to be forcefully and succinctly 
repudiated by Paul Newman in his 1971 response ‘Hausa and Chadic: a reply’, 
African Language Studies, 12: 169—72. 'The under-representation of British 
linguists in the expanding field of comparative Chadic studies is surely attribut- 
able in part to Freddie's initial ‘flat earth’ scepticism about the phylogenetic 
classification of Hausa. He was never a man to be driven by dogma, however, 
and he eventually conceded that his opposition had indeed been misplaced. 

Freddie Parsons's overall output was quite prolific, and his published 
work-his bibliography totals 20 publications (see Graham Furniss and 
Philip Jaggar (ed.): Studies in Hausa language and linguistics: in honour of F.W. 
Parsons, London and New York: Kegan Paul International, 1988: xix-xx)— 
was really only the tip of a large iceberg. A major determining factor here was 
the amount of time and energy he devoted to the selfless and ongoing task of 
typing up a mass of pedagogical materials for use in class—as early as 1960, 
his research profile included a proposed Ph.D. thesis on ‘Relative clauses in 
Hausa’, in addition to a 300-page monograph on ‘The vowel system of the 
radical in Hausa', but what he saw as his professional responsibility to his 
students meant that neither of these endeavours came to fruition. 

Because so much of this work never saw the light of day, a decision was 
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made to organize his vast corpus of Hausa research/teaching materials into 
approachable categories, and make them available for research purposes in a 
more accessible form. The resulting 12-box collection— 4 handlist of the papers 
of F. W. Parsons, compiled by Constanze Schmaling, Graham Furniss and 
Philip J. Jaggar, SOAS Library, 1993—is vivid testimony to his extensive 
knowledge of and interest in a wide swathe of Hausa grammar, and it includes 
writings on a variety of linguistic topics, e.g. syntax, semantics, morphology 
and phonology, as well as several outlines of a never to be completed mono- 
graph on ‘The Hausa language’ (Section 10). An earlier collection of some'of 
his unpublished work was published in 1981 (Writings on Hausa grammar: the 
collected papers of F. W. Parsons, edited by Graham Furniss, Ann Arbor: 
University Microfilms), and a Festschrift in honour of his eightieth birthday 
was assembled by colleagues and published in 1988 (Furniss and Jaggar (ed.), 
Studies in Hausa language and linguistics), including an overview of his profes- 
sional life and list of publications. And Paul Newman offered a tribute to 
Freddie's shaping influence in his 1991 paper ‘A century and a half of Hausa 
language studies’ (in Abba Rufa’i (ed.), Nigerian languages: yesterday, today 
and tomorrow, Kano: Centre for the Study of Nigerian Languages, Bayero 
University, 9). 

А few weeks before his death, Graham Furniss and I went to visit Freddie 
and his immediate family— wife Pam and daughter Felicity —in Holmer Green, 
(graduate students would jump at the chance to join:such ‘pilgrimages’ and 
meet this legendary man, quickly discovering a warm and modest personality 
beneath the imposing, eccentric and sometimes stern exterior). The conversa- 
tion inevitably turned to his favourite subject; Pam adjusted his hearing aid, 
and I took the opportunity to question him about a particular linguistic 
problem. Out came a pen and scrap of paper (many of his incisive ideas were 
scribbled in barely legible form on the back of battered envelopes), the wheels 
started turning again, and there was the solution. True to form, Freddie had 
his finger on the pulse, right to the end! 

PHILIP J. JAGGAR 


REVIEWS 


DoNALD B. REDFORD: Egypt, Canaan, 
and Israel in ancient times. xxiii, 
488 pp. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1992. £30, $39.95. 


This book is described ın the preface as ‘an 
overview of the relations between Egypt and 
Western Asia from the earliest times down to 
the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 в.с’ It is 
divided mto four sections. Part 1 deals with the 
rise of the Egyptian state, parallel developments 
in the Near East, and possible interconnexions; 
relations in the Old and Middle Kingdoms 
with a judicious choice of textual material; and 
the appearance of the Hyksos invaders, their 
origins, the character of their rule, and their 
rehgion, though in this section Redford has 
been unable to take account of the recent 
spectacular discoveries of Minoan fresco 
remains at Tell ed-Daba'a. 

Part 2 begins with the expulsion of the 
Hyksos and proceeds to give us a good account 
of the long duels for control of the Levant 
between Egypt, Mitanni, and the Hittites, 
culminating in the treaty between Ramesses II 
and Hattusilis П in, or about, 1284 в.с. This 
remarkable event brought an extended period 
of peace to the area w ch gives Redford the 
opportunity to look at the culture and organiza- 
tion of the Empire at this period 

Part 3 looks at the bursting of the bubble, 
offering a detailed discussion of the attacks of 
Libyans and Sea Peoples on Egypt in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties. This 
section brings into the equation at ch. x, ‘The 
advent of Israel’, a topic which Redford 
addresses with particular polemic zeal. 

Part 4 moves naturally from this analysis to 
relations between Egypt and the Hebrew 
Kingdoms, an old Redford stamping ground. 
This section is characterized both by compre- 
hensive erudition and an uncompromising scep- 
ticism towards the histoncal value of our 
biblical tradition. Political and military history 
are not, however, the only themes; cross- 
cultural mfluences are also discussed to very 
good effect, including at pp. 377 ff. a discussion 
of possible Atenist influence оп Hebrew reli- 
gious thought and other cases of literary 

cross-fertilization. At pp ff. we also get a 
critical account of the Exodus tradition, though 
many would be somewhat less eager than 
ord to connect it either with the Hyksos 
expulsion or the Greek Io tradition. There 18 
also a trenchant analysis of the Joseph story 
which concludes *to read 1t as history 18 quite 
wrongheaded' (p.429) The book then winds 
up with & racy account of the fascinating 
mosaic of events leading to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar П in 586 B.C. 

This is a well-written book which positively 
breathes the enthusiasm for the subject whic! 
one associates with all Redford’s work. It is 
well documented throughout both by references 
to original sources and to the copious modern 
literature on the topic. It is also well illustrated 


with relevant and well captioned plates and 
text-fi . There is a useful index, but the 
book is marred by its not having provided a 
consolidated bibliography which would have 
been of great value to student and professional 
scholar alike. There are also other debits, 
though one must concede that when a scholar 
is wor over such a wide of ша 
it is probably inevitable that blemishes will 
occur: e.g, pace Redford (р. 8), the hiero- 
glyphic script was certainly ш evidence before 
3000 B.C; at рр 58f. there 15 almost total 
confusion between what Herodotus and 
Manetho have to say on the end of the Sixth 
; in the analysis of the collapse of the 
Old Kingdom (pp. 57 ff.) it 1s odd to omit the 
nomarch problem, even if the writer believes 
that there was not one; when Ipuwer is first 
mentioned at p. 63 it would have been prefer- 
able to raise the dating contro there rather 
than leave it to a later point (p. 66); to describe 
Nebhepetre as Montuhotpe I (p.69) runs 
counter to modern practice and should be 
abandoned—to most of us he is Montuhotpe П, 
and all Redford’s numbers for Montuhotpe’s 
should be raised by 1; at p 76 we miss some 
treatment of the Шешу improbable identifica- 
tion of Sobekkhu's Sekmem with Shechem; the 
question of the superiority of Hyksos military 
technology needs more attention than it gets at 
p.214, and we should welcome a view on 
possible contributions to Egyptian culture of a 
more peaceful nature at p.296, where 
Wenamun is used, we miss some note on the 
nature of this source; finally, the unwary reader 
might get the im impression at p. 452, n 95, that 
ave жуз the tradition of Necho's 
шша каш of África, whereas quite the 
o ite is the case. A more general criticism 
the book would be that there 1s a tendency 
to prolixity which could have been avoided if 
the writer maintained a sharper regard for 
the brief stated in the preface. 

To summarize: clearly, the scholar will need 
to keep his wits about in using this book, 
but the minuses cannot alter the fact that 
Redford has produced a brisk, com comprehensive, 
and d highly геа readable account of tionships 

and the Levant which expert 
ee pede ШУ will find both stimulating and 
informative. 


ALAN B LLOYD 


S. C. Кык: Judaism and Hebrew 
prayer: new perspectives on Jewish 
liturgical history. xiii, 437 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. £40, $64.95. 


To undertake serious, extensive research in 
the field of Jewish liturgy requires ex) in 
a range of disciplines. The research worker 
must be equally a ease with biblical, talmudic, 
midrashic, geonic and other medieval rabbinic 
texts In addition, He must have a thorough 
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knowledge of the political, social and religious 
history of the talmudic and medieval periods. 
Dr. Reifs latest book bears adequate and 
eloquent testimony to the fact that he is in full 
possession of all these skills, and that he is able 
to present the results of his research with a 
lucidity and style that are exemplary. 

However, it is precisely the multdisciplinary 
nature of Jewish liturgical studies which may 
be eg rae for the serious problems to 
which Reif has correctly drawn our attention: 
fragmentation and lack of co-ordination in 
scholarly activity 1n the field. The underlying 
cause for this situation 18 not difficult to 
identify. While flourishing and productive 

ts of Bible, Talmud and Rabbinic 
literature, Jewish history and Jewish thought 
do exist, there 1s no comparable de; ent 
dedicated to the field of Jewish liturgical 
studies. Until such departments are established, 
comprising representatives of the relevant major 
areas of Jewish studies, coordinating their 
research internally and externally with scholars 
in parallel fields, the situation is unlikely to 
improve dramatically. 
is makes Reif's book all the more remark- 
&ble, as 1t represents the efforts of an individual 
scholar who has boldly undertaken the task of 
а research team. In presenting the reader with 
a comprehensive history both of Jewish liturgy 
from biblical times to the present day and 
Jewish liturgical study, he has skilfully focused 
the light shed by a varied of disciplines on the 
major topics in the field. Moreover, his 
approach to the study of the subject is both 
innovative and challenging 

Without disputing the importance of the 
‘traditional approach’, as developed by the 
past and present masters in the field—for 
example, the reconstruction of the earhest 
forms of individual prayers and liturgical units, 
and an analysis of their su ent develop- 
ment in the various rites both extant and 
extinct — Reif calls for an end to isolation and 
compartmentalzation ш the study of Jewish 
lit . The time has come, he argues convin- 
cingly, to stand back and to take an overview 
of the painstaking and meticulous research and 
publication of the past hundred years This will 
not only enable the scholarly world to assess 
the current state-of-the-art m terms of the 
history and development of Jewish liturgical 
studies, it will also provide an opportunity for 
cross-fertilization, that is, to consider the 
implications of the developments m the wider 
world of liturgical studies, and the new issues 
which have been raised, for the study of 
Jewish liturgy. 

Reif is particularly skilful m dispelling a 
number of the misconceptions which still have 
their adherents in the scholarly world. This 1s 
especially the case with regards to the Ge’onim 
and their contribution to all aspects of Jewish 
life and culture, including liturgical practices. 
These masters of Jewish learning, who bridged 
the period between the age of the Talmud and 
the medieval world, have long been perceived 
precisely in these terms, as continuators of 
talmudic traditions, holding the fort until the 
dawn of a new age of creativity. This assessment 
of the geonic period is no longer tenable in the 
light of the information yielded by the scholarly 
analysis of the vast treasury of material dis- 
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covered in the Cairo Geniza, to which Reif 
has made a significant contribution. Even the 
identification of certain of text-form as 
either Palestinian or Babylonian can no longer 
be made with absolute certainty. Аз a result of 
the variations revealed in the Geniza texts in 
the liturgical practices of these two major 
centres, caution must now replace confidence 
in scholarly judgement. 

Equal if not greater caution must be exercised 
when dealing with the development of the rites 
of Europe. This is a particularly complex 
subject, which in the pant was often over- 
simplified by the use of the blanket terms Ash- 
kenazi and Sephardi (or Sephardi-Oriental 
Consequently, Reif leads his readers carefully 
and convincingly through the complexities of 
the sources for and of the Old—or North— 
French Rite and its relationship with the 
of Germany and Anglo-Norman Jewry He 
then proceeds to delineate the distinctive rites 
of Egypt, Yemen, North Africa and Spain, 
assessing the influences to which they were 
subjected, and tracing their relationships with 
Babylonian and Palestinian centres. 

Despite its lucidity of lan, e and clarity 
of thought, Judaism and Hebrew prayer 18 
clearly not à work for popular consumption. 
То be fully appreciated, it requires more than 
an awareness on the part of reader of the wider 
issues in Jewish and general liturgical studies. 
It calls for a text-based knowledge of the 
individual pra and the numerous liturgical 
works which Reif discusses with such skill. On 
the other hand, 1t 1s not intended simply for an 
exclusive scholarly circle Each chapter, which 
18 virtually self-contamed, will provide the 
serious student with a superb analysis of the 
major topic under discussion. This in turn, is 
augmented by a rich store of information 
contained in the notes which provides the 
reader with exhaustive bibliographical informa- 
tion for further reading As such, the book 
may prove to be not merely a milestone but a 
turning point m the modern study of Jewish 
liturgy. 

IRVING JACOBS 


Talmud Bavli: the Schottenstein edi- 
tion. Tractate Bava Metzia. Voi. 1. 
General Editor Rabbi Hersh 
Goldwurm. (Artscroll Series.) xxix 
pp. 8pp. scriptural index and 

ossary. Brooklyn, NY: Mesorah 
Publications, 1992. 


It 15 one of the peculiarities of modern 
Western ia that the written word is 
adjudged a more communicative and trust- 
worthy cognitive medium than the spoken. Yet, 
as Walter Ong has observed (Orality and 
literacy, London, 1985), English Tudor style 
*carried heavy oral residue in its use of epithets, 
balance, antithesis, formulas and common- 
Ва Reading aloud 'strongly influenced 

terary style until rather recent times’. And 
suspicions about the intellectual integrity of the 
written text of Western philosophy underlie 
Derrida’s bid to deconstruct its language. 
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One of tbe most resilient oral intellectual 
traditions is the Talmud. Despite having been 
committed to writing in antiquity, it 1 still 
referred to (both academically and popularly) 
as Oral Law—-and correctly so, for it 18 
essentially an oral activity down to our own 
times, penetratingly depicted dU шу апа 

¢ present, respectively, i (The literat- 
ure of the sages, pt. 1, ch й 1987) and 
Heilman People of the Book, Chicago, 
1987). Learning to navigate this vast sea of 
knowledge requires years of talking it over, in 
pair wor in seminars, and no other approach 

as yet been seen to work. Repeated attempts 
to translate the Talmud and capture its essential 
meaning for dispassionate outsiders (e .g. the 
рана Ѕопсто Edition) have palpab y pud 
to bring out *what's going on', where th 
thrust-and-parry of argument across the peer 


les was what the multiple layers of 
meaning of peshat, derash and ongoing hiddush 
might be. 


altogether more successful conception 18 
the Steinsaltz Edition, essentially a popular 
{шшр commentery (берир Brit In Ha тезу їй 
1967 and now appeanng in English). But 
nothing quite like the Artscroll Talmud has 
ever been attempted. Here ıs an attempt to 
simulate the way a present-day American 
Yeshiva scholar presents the text, followin: 
centuries-old ition Facing the hallowed 
Hebrew page of the Vilna Romm edition 
(unpunctuated and unvocalized, but not for 
them the new-fangled formatting of the 
Steinsaltz edition) is а  translation-cum- 
commentary based on Rashi’s near-canonical 
interpretation of the text; mgeniously, the 
Hebrew-Aramaic text has been incorporated, 
with vocalization, into this running comment- 
ary, enabling one to read, translate, and explain 
as one & es along—dn classic Yeshiva style. 
But, underscoring a fear of thereby downgrad- 
ing the traditional, mightily difficult text, the 
same Hebrew page has been reproduced facing 
each page of the (much longer) English com- 
mentary. In addition, between a quarter to a 
half of the page 1s devoted (1n English) to the 
elucidations and disputes of the medieval and 
later commentators favoured in the traditional 
‘Lithuanian’ Yeshrva—Tosefot, Maimonides, 
Raavad, Shitah Mekubetzet, Maharsha, etc. 
Each chapter and volume opens with a brief 
Introduction; a copious glossary explains every- 
thing from Chanukah to gezeirah shavah. 
Hebrew technical terms have been zealously 
transcribed (though several are lacking in the 
chapter introductions), using an Americanized 
Ashkenazi pronunciation that will no doubt be 
alien to man on the outside but thoroughly 
cheerin ose on the in The vocalization 
of the ic text 'seeks a balance between 
grammatical precision and common usage’ and 
justifiably; indeed, the editors appear to be 
unaware that there is no 'correct pronunci- 
ation’ of Babylonian Aramaic. From my own 
experience using this edition 1n an introductory 
class with no Hebrew, and for whom the 
Sonano English Talmud is almost as 1nscrut- 
able as the orginal, the editors have done 
wonders of elucidation; only the most basic 
grasp of Judaism is assumed. The English is 
throughout clear and concise; both the Hebrew 
and the English format enable one to roam the 
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e without having to keep the traditional 
m place, and the whole thing is sleek 

and sturdy 
ArtScroll publications have come to epitom- 
ize the new confidence of American Jewish 
Orthodoxy (see Danziger, Returnmg to tradi- 
tion, New Haven, 1989), and their resources: 
new tractates or half-tractates of the Talmud 
series have been appearing every few months 
and the whole may be completed within a 
decade. However, along with the instrumenta- 
tionahsm of modernity, ArtScroll has also 
become a by-word for a radical traditionalism 
of values (see B. Levy in Н. Joseph et al , Truth 
and compassion, Montreal, 1983) —expressed, 
1n their Talmud, by a studied rd for any 
contributions from secular archaeology, natural 
science, philology and the like, In this respect, 
the Steinsaltz Talmud is much superior, as also 
in its willingness to draw on a far broader 
spectrum of Jewish sources in its elucidations 
and its cross-references, notably the Jerusalem 
Talmud and Midrashim. None the less, the 
ArtScroll Talmud is а unique window on the 
authentic tradition of oral study of the Talmud 


LEWIS GLINERT 


RoNALD L. NETTLER (ed.): Studies 
іп Muslim-Jewish relations. Vol. І. 
хі, 205pp. Chur, Switzerland: 
Ки. Academic Publishers 
[with] the Oxford Centre for 
Postgraduate Hebrew Studies, 
1993, £26. 


Proposed as a journal which will appear at 

ed intervals, this volume initiates a 

new venture in the study of lewish-Muslim 

interaction. The volume displays well the scope 

of the material which is envisaged, ranging 

as it does from the Qur'ün to Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

Contemporary religio-political issues are 
dealt with in a series of articles. Glenda 
Abramson's ‘The absence of reality. Islam and 
the Arabs in contemporary Hebrew literature’ 
(pp. 1-17) concludes, risingly I would 
have thought, that *at best the delineation of 
the Arabs and their experience is vague and 
subjective, at worst stridently tendentious’ 
when are present in modern 
Israeli hterature. Menachem Klein deals with 
‘Religious pragmatism and political violence 
in Jewish and Islamic fundamentalism’ 
(pp. 37—58), comparing the Lithuaman mitnag- 

im (Rabbis Vaserman and Schach) and the 
radical Islamist movement (Qutb), and sees a 
major difference between the two groups in the 
extent to which political activism is a of 
the platform. More successful is Andrea 
‘The ideology of Нашйз: Palestinian Islamic 
fundamentalist thought on Jews, Israel and 
Islam’ (рр. 97-125), which documents the role 
of individ Western Christian anti- 
Semitism and the concept of the nation state 
within revolutionary Islamic movements 

Comparison and clarification are the aims of 
a series of articles dedicated to Muslim scrip- 
tural interpretation. Jacob Lassner provides a 
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of a section of his recent book on 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba in 'The 
* One who had knowledge of the book" and 
the “Mightiest name of God”: Quranic 
exegesis and Jewish cultural artifacts’ 
(pp. 59—74); Lassner looks for the Jewish 
context within the interpretation of statements 
about Solomon, secret knowledge, and God’s 
name, as related in Qur'ün 27: 38-40. Ronald 
L. Nettler deals with ‘Prophecy, Qur’in and 
metaphysics in Ibn ‘Arabi’s discussion of 
‘Uzayr (Ezra)' (pp. 85-96) in which, sensibly, 
he prefers to talk of ‘ancient resonances’ of 
Near Eastern religious folklore found in Jbn 
*Arabi's Fusils al-hikam, emphasizing thereby 
the genius of the Muslim ‘synthesis of cultural 
mterchange’. Such an attitude may have helped 
Asher Z. Lopatin’s ‘The uncircumcised Jewish 
heart in Sayyid Qutb’s Tafsir: Qur'ünic parallels 
to Jewish conceptions’ (рр. 75-84) which 
ignores the Christian motif of the circumcision 
of the heart and does not conceive of it playing 
into the ‘resonances’ of the interpretation of 
the Qur'ünic statement in ѕйга 2: 88 ш which 
the Jews are given to say 'Our hearts are 
uncircumcised ’ 

Another series of articles deals with medieval 
interactions between Jews and Muslims as 
displayed in a variety of textual sources Alan 
Jones provides a brief and somewhat populariz- 
ing glance at five kharjas which deal With chess, 
aimmg to demonstrate through his analysis 
that the game formed * The bridge between two 
communities’, as the title of his paper has ıt 
(pp.31-5) Donald S. Richards, ‘Dhimmi 
problems ın fifteenth-century Cairo. reconsid- 
eration of a court document' (pp 127-63), 
provides а new edition (the text was published 
previously by К Сой in 1908) of a 
document held in the Karaite community which 
renewed the ‘Covenant of ‘Umar’ for the 
dhimmt populations. Raymond P. Scheindhn, 
* Al-Harizi's astrologer: a document of Jewish- 
Islamic relations’ (pp 165—75), examines a 
Hebrew maqama of al-Harīzī (с 1160—25) as 
an illustration of the self-understanding of Jews 
who lived within the religio-social context of 
Islam. David J. Wasserstein's “А fatwa on 
conversion in Islamic Spain' (pp. 177—88) deals 
with an eleventh-century court case of a young 
boy who had converted to Islam and now 
wished to return to the (unspecified) ‘religion 
of his parents’. S. Fawzi provides a compilation 
of isolated anecdotes concerned with ‘The 
Jewish academy ш Abbasid Iraq: Jewish cul- 
tural and spiritual life’ (pp. 189-204) which 
eee mainly for its documentation of how 
little is known 

Finally, an article by Наара: Ben-Shammat, 
* Between Ananites and Karaites: observations 
on early medieval Jewish sectananism’ 
(pp. 19-29) is notable as the only contribution 
which does not deal explicitly with Muslim- 
Jewish relations. The article poses the problem 
of how it came to be that Anan was regarded 
as the founder of Karaism and proposes the 
solution that 1t was the result of conversion of 
significant individuals from Ananism іо 
Karaism. 


Organized alphabetically by author (except 
for the last article by Fawzi) and ovata 
articles of very unequal value (each of w 


employs its own system of transliteration, 
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sometimes in a very unrigorous manner), this 
volume їп the end seems unconnected and 1H- 
defined. In a sense that is appropriate for a 
journal which covers a field so wide-ranging 
and varied. Perhaps as the publication matures, 
however, thematically-oriented issues will 
emerge and greater coherence will be apparent. 


A RIPPIN 


J. H. ARROWSMITH-BROWN (ed. and 
tr) Prutky’s travels in Ethiopia 
and other countries. Annotated 
by Richard Pankhurst. (Hakluyt 
Society Second Series, Vol. 174.) 
xxviii, 546pp. London: The 
Hakluyt Society, 1991. £30. 


Der 1717 in Kopidlno (südwestlich von Jičín 
in Bohmen) geborene und als Václav getaufte 
Franzrskaner Remedius (die gebrauchliche 
Form ist Romedius). Prutky, der auch in der 
Medizin ausgebildet war, hat als Apostolischer 
Missionar emen in Latein abgefaDten Bericht 
über seine Reisen von Agypten bis Indien und 
m Europa hinterlassen, der in der 
Universitütsbibliothek aufbewahrt wurde. 
ist das Verdienst von Richard Pankhurst, daß 
der zweite Teil dieses Berichts, der die Кешеп 
m Arabien, Áthiopien, Indien und Europa 
enthalt, nun der Óffentlichkeit in Übersetzung 
zugánghch gemacht ist. (Das letzte Kapitel 
des ersten Teils, das Einlad hreiben des 
Kaisers Iyüsu IL, ist in die vorhegende 
Ubersetzung als Appendix П aufgenommen.) 
Die Übersetzung des Textes ist das Werk von 
Henry Arrowsmith-Brown,  wührend фе 
Anmerkungen zum groBeren Teil von Richard 
Pankhurst, zu einem klemeren von Charles 
Beckingham und vom Übersetzer selbst stam- 
men. Damit ist eine Quelle erschlossen, die für 
die Kenntnis Athiopiens und der auf der 
Reiseroute gelegenen Gebiete Arabiens von 
groBer Bedeutung ist. 

Der Bericht tks über seine Beobach- 
tungen (Treffend seine Feststellung (360): 
*Mahometans never repair anythimg'.) und 
Erlebnisse fasziniert durch seme Genauigkeit 
und eine Offenheit, die nirgends versucht, die 
Dinge zu beschónigen oder zu verharmlosen 
Was er über den Aufenthalt am áthiopischen 
Hof (Marz bis Dezember 1752) und die dortigen 
Lebensbedingungen mitzuteilen weiB, ist nicht 
immer erfreulich und mutunter vielleicht auch 
etwas zu negativ do iene Angaben 
werden im wesentlichen aber auch durch die 
Berichte anderer Retsender bestätigt. 

Theologisch ist Prutky ein Kind seiner Zeit 
und der Denkschemata, in denen er erzogen 
wurde. Dies macht es ihm nicht selten unmog- 
lich, das Athiopische Christentum in einer 
angemessenen Perspektive zu sehen, führt 
mitunter auch zu akrobatischen Leistungen. So 
berichtet er von ешеш Goldstab im Kloster 
Dabra Bizan, der sich dadurch auszeichnen 
soll, daß sich ein Dieb nicht von der Stelle 
rühren kann, wenn er den Stab herunterholt. 
Prutky hatte wührend seines Besuchs keine 
Zeit, selbst das Experiment vorzunehmen, und 
spekulert пип über die theologischen 
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Hintergrunde: Da die früher emmal heilig- 
màBigen Mönche von Dabra Bizan ‘now, 
corrupt of morals and imbued with heresy, 
pass their days in utter depravity’ (347), konnen 
sie nicht der Grund fur dieses Gnadenwerk 
sein Fur das Wunder gibt es also nur zwei 
Erklárungen: (a) Gott wirkt es wegen der 
Verdienste der heiigmüDigen Vorvüter der geg- 
enwiürtigen Mönche, um die letzteren zur 
“Roman Catholic region” zuruckzubringen; 
(b) die gegenwàrtigen Mönche sollen wegen 

liger guter Werke ihren Lohn bereits in 
dieser Welt erhalten, weil sie im Jenseits nichts 
zu erwarten haben (348). : 

Es ist naturlch zu fragen, ob die Athiopier 
wirklich so glücklich gewesen waren, wenn bei 
ihnen die bischoflichen Zeremonien nach dem 
romischen Ritus vollzogen worden waren 
(471)—eine Vorstellung, die bei uns heute nur 
ein Kopfschtütteln hervorruft, damals aber nicht 
als absurd empfunden wurde. Fur den Ritus 
der athiopischen Kirche hat Prutky überhaupt 
nicht viel ubng, sodaß er die Frage stellt, ob 
die athiopischen Priester das MeBopfer gultig 
( validly feiern, da ihr Gottesdienst ‘very 
different from our own’ ist (236) Die 
Bemerkungen Prutkys uber die Worte des 
Fansetzungsberichts m der Eucharistie (Vgl. 
dazu meme Studies in the Ethioptc Anaphoras, 
Berhner Byzantinistische Arbeiten, 25, Berlin, 
19882, 140—45 = Ашорізіѕсће Forschungen, 25 
Stuttgart, 19872.) entsprechen so wenig der 
Sachlage (231 und 466), daß man sich en 
muB, ob er sich LER den genauen Wortlaut 
angesehen hat. Áuch uber die Bedeutung des 
Temgatfestes scheint er sich nicht ganz ип 
klaren gewesen zu sein: Einmal sagt er richtig, 
das Fest werde ‘in commemoration and rever- 
ence of the baptized Christ' gefeiert (227), an 
anderen Stellen scheint er anzunehmen, даб die 
Taufe wiederholt oder erneuert wird (247 und 
465). Widersprüchlich sind auch seine Aussagen 
über das Benehmen der Athiopier in der Kirche: 
“No опе... laughs’ (242) steht gegen‘ . they 
carry on their customary ... laughter’ (250). 

Prutkys Vermutung, mit dem ‘holy man ..., 
who is called Work of the Holy Ghost' sei der 
hl Takla Hüymanot gemeint (257), beruht auf 
einer Verwechslung: Hier ist wohl der hl.Gabra 
Manfas Qeddus (=Servant of the Holy Ghost) 
gemeint, zumal dieser ein an jedem 5. eines 
Monats wiederkehrendes Fest hat.—-Die Kritik 
(257, daB die Athiopier dem Fest der 
‘ Exaltation of the Cross’ groBere Bedeutung 
beimessen als dem der ‘Invention’, geht an der 
Sache vorbei: Das altere Fest ist das der 
Exaltatio crucis am 14.September. Im Zuge der 
Liturgiereform der katholischen Kirche wurde 
das Fest am 3.Mai dann gestrichen. (Vgl. dazu 
Adolf Adam, Grundrif. Liturgie, Leipzig, 1989, 
282 £.)—Es ist absurd, wenn Prutky (268 und 
468) den Athiopiern vorwirft, sie würden kein 
Ave Maria beten,— wobei er sicher die im 
Abendland gelàufige Form, die in Athiopien 
unbekannt 1st, meint. DaB sich die Verbindung 
von Lk 1, 28 mit 1, 42 andrerseits sogar 1n der 
athiopischen  Liturge findet, (Vgl Е.Е 
Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 1, 
Eastern liturgies, Oxford 1896 (Nachdr. 1965), 
218; C.A. Swamson, The Greek liturgies chi 
from ongmal authorities, Cambridge, 1884 
(Nachdr. Hildesheim u. New York, 1971), 384. 
st ihm offensichtlich entgangen.— Warum 
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Prutky (467) gerade dem Patriarchen Dioskoros 
von Alexandrien (444—51) ‘Nestorian heresies’ 
zuschreibt, bleibt unerfindlich.—Die ‘imperial 
chapel’ (477), in der Pratky die Messe feiert, 
ist die Wiener Hofburgkapelle. Mit dem ‘holy 


Ferdinandskruzifix gemeint, das Mana a 
erst 1748 hatte hierherbringen lassen (Vgl. 
Gustav Gugitz, Osterreichs Gnadenstatten in 
Kult und Brauch, 1, Wien, 1955, 14.)\—UOber 
die Insel Mutiléné/Lesbos (die genuesische 
Herrscherfamilie heiBt übrigens: Gattilusı) 
berichtet Prutky (489 Ғ) sicher nur vom 
Horensagen, da ein Besuch wahrend dieser 
Reise nicht moglich und auf der Reiseroute 
kaum unterzubringen ware. Seine 
Zeitangaben sind hier auch sonst etwas fraglich. 
Wenn er am 15.August 1756 in Rodos angek- 
ommen (487) und von hier nach Kastellorizon/ 
Castelrosso/Megisté (120km — ósthch уоп 
Rodos! t ist, kann er am 16. August 
schwerlich schon wieder die Insel Sume (Simi) 
passiert haben (490). 

Die letzten Kapitel sind auch fur die 
kirchlichen Verhaltnis im Europa des 
18.Jahrhunderts sehr aufschiuBreich. 

Die Ubersetzung des lateinischen Textes ist 
eine auBerst anerkennenswerte Leistung, zumal 
es sich um einen auch sachlich schwierigen Text 
handelt. Da vom lateinischen Manuskript nur 
eine Probeseite geboten wird (xxv), läßt sich 
schwer sagen, ob die Ubersetzung so wortlich 
wie móglich ist; eine groBere Zahl ausgewahlter 
Seiten des Originalmanuskripts ware sicher von 
Nutzen gewesen. 

Kntik ist an der ungenauen Wiedergabe von 
Namen zu üben. Das beginnt schon mit Prutky, 
dessen Name ım ganzen Buch ohne den im 
Tschechischen wichtigen Langungsstrich gesch- 
rieben ist. (der Name kónnte zu tschechisch 
prudký greg zu stellen еш у; 

áclav Мас Etymo y slovnik ja 
českého, Praha, 1971, СНРА Kromi (хш 
und 4821) fehlen sogar vier diakritische Zeichen. 
Das sind Nachlassigkeiten, die einer wissensch- 
aftlichen Arbeit schlecht anstehen Auch sonst 
ware eine gewisse Vereinheitlichung angebracht 
gewesen: So stehen Madebay Tabor (822%) 
neben Medebai Tabor a. und Ma eboy 
(541a und 545a), Hudayda (360°, 3645, 373 
und 539a) neben Hudaydeh (53°) und 
Hudayda (8627, 

In der Einleitung und in Anmerkungen 
taucht cinips Male (XVI, XXVII'2, 13375, 
474°", 476') wieder der ‘Holy Roman 
Emperor’ auf, der— wie ich ш einem anderen 
Zusammenhang gesagt habe (Internationale 
Krrkliche Zeitschrift, 82, 1992, 276)—1m 
englischsprachigen Raum offensichtlich nicht 
auszurotten ist: Der Titel des Kaisers war (seit 
1508) ' Electus Romanorum Imperator (semper 
Augustus)' nur das Reich hieB 'Sacrum 
peru Romanum’ (Vgl Rudolf Hoke, 

sterreichische und deutsche Rechtsgeschichte 
(Wien-Kodln-Weimar, 1992) 147; Hermann 
Conrad, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1 (Karls- 
ruhe, 19622) 233; n (1966) 66; Johann Friedrich 
von Schulte, Lehrbuch der deutschen Reichs- 
und Rechtsgeschichte (Stuttgart, 18707) 190.) 
Was dem “Holy Roman Emperor” im Text 
Prutkys selbst (500) bzw. seines Amanuensis 
(xxvit) zugrundeliegt, konnte nur ein Blick зп 
das lateinische Original zeigen 
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18! hatte die Erklarung noch emen Schritt 
weitergehen und an-fugen konnen, daB die 
Bezeichnung: Thaler/Dollar von der bóh- 
mischen Stadt Joachimsthal (heute: Jách- 
imov) kommt.—Das nicht kommenterte 
*micz' (240) ist: met, d.h. eine 'espéce de 
maladie violente avec fièvre qui provoque la 
mort en peu de temps’ oder ‘coup de soleil’. 
(Vgl. Stefan Strelcyn, Prières ma, éthio- 
piennes pour déler les charmes, Warszawa, 
1955, 39 Man muß mut einer i 
Verwunderung feststellen, daß hier die A beiten 
von Strelcyn überhaupt nicht herangezogen 
worden und die Angaben zur athiopischen 
Zauberliteratur generell etwas durftig sind (vgl. 
z.B. 2687).)—261!! ist nach ' Manfas' natürlich 
*Qeddus' zu erganzen. Es ist sicher nicht 
notwendig, für die simple Tatsache, daB der 
5.Hamlé der athiopischen Jahreseinteilung dem 
29.Juni julianischen Kalenders entspricht, auf 
eme Stelle ın Ludolfs ‘Commentarius? zu 
verweisen. —Der Inhalt von 3995 ist nicht recht 
verstandlich: Huer wird Prutky vorgehalten, 
daB er den Umtang Косшы) von 
Pondichéry dem der t Olmutz, ‘the capital 
of Moravia’, gleichsetze, wo Olmutz doch 
schon seit 1640 nicht mehr Hauptstadt, sondern 
in eine Festung umgewandelt worden war. 
Abgesehen von der Tatsache, daB Olmütz m 
18. Jahrhundert neben Brünn der Tagungsort 
der mahrischen Stdnde war, sagt der 
Festungscharakter doch nicht, daB die Stadt 
als solche nicht mehr bestanden hatte. Prutky 
ist mut seinem Vergleich also ım Recht.—Die 
405?! zitierte Bulle Benedikts xiv. von 1744 
heibt: Omnium sollicitudo.—473* muB es. 
Innsbruck heiBen —Der Landespatron von 
ese aaa n ar | үл уоп 
Nepom muk, sondern der h1.Wenze t 
am 28.September).—Die 476! geduBerte hie 


Verwunderun, Prutky Franz Stephan als 
*Caesarian Majesty’, Maria Theresia aber als 
“Royal Majesty’ chnet, ist unberechtigt: 


Kaiser (als Franz I.) war der Gemahl Maria 
Theresias, Franz Stephan von Lothnngen.— 
492° ist irrefuhrend: Auch heute ist Théra der 
Name der ganzen Insel (1talienisch: Santorini; 
die heuti Hauptstadt Théra wird т 
Volksmund auch Fira genannt) Die alte 
Hauptstadt, Arhaia Théra genannt, liegt etwa 
likm stiddsthch davon, über dem Ort 
Kaman —Von Schweidnitz kann man nicht 
als einer von ‘Three famous battles of the 
Seven Years War’ pa sprechen, da die Stadt 
zwischen 1757 und 1762 mehrere Male heftig 
umkämpft war —Die Abkürzung ‘os’ nach 
dem Datum des Regulativs Katharinas II. (515) 
bedeutet wohl: old style=j hen 
Kalenders.—Da Lebna Dengel 1508-40 regi- 
erte, muß es (520°) ‘a letter of the 1520's’ 
(statt: * 1620'8") heiBen. 

Die zur Kommentierung herangezogene 
Lateratur ist offensichtlich etwas einseitig ausge- 
wahlt und weist gewisse Lücken auf: Thomas 
Ler Kane, Amharic-English dictionary, 1-u 
(Wiesbaden, 1990) war für eine Auswertung 
zu spat erschienen, aber Franz Amadeus 
Dombrowski, Тйпйзее 106 Ете Chronik der 
Herrscher Athopiens = Athiopistische Forschun- 
gen, 12A-B (Wiesbaden, 1983), und Bairu 

afla, Asma Giyorgis and his Work Athio- 
pistische Forschungen, 18 (Stuttgart, 1987) mit 
jeweils ^ umfangreichen Namensregistern 
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(Dombrowski: B 308—45, Bairu Tafla: 869—999) 
waren greifbar gewesen. Fur die geographische 
Erschließung sind die Elementi per la toponoma 
stica etiopica (Napol, 1937) und der Gazetteer 
of Ethiopia des United States Board on 
Geographic Names (Washington, D.C., 1982) 
unentbehrlich, Und wenn für die kirchlichen 
Verháltnisse Н, M. Hyatt (London, 1928) zitiert 
wird, ware ein Verweis auf mein Buch Athiopien 
(Wiesbaden, 1967) sicher nicht unangebracht 
gewesen. 
TERNST HAMMERSCHMIDT 


GEOFFREY KHAN: Arabic legal and 
administrative documents їп the 
Cambridge Genizah collections. 
(Cambridge University Genizah 
Series, 10.) xviii, 567 pp., 16 plates. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. £100. 


With one or two exceptions, work on 
surviving Arabic documents has frequently 
confined itself to the publication of single pieces 
or of just a few at a trme. This volume decidedly 
breaks that mould with the publication of 159 
documents from the Cambridge Geniza collec- 
tions, documents dating from the Fapmid and 
Ayyübid periods (eleventh-thirteenth centuries 
AD 


). 

As the title suggests, the contents are in two 
broad divisions. The legal section consists of 
69 documents, the bulk of these (33 in all) 
Беше made up of documents of sale and 
acknowledgments сапта). Тһе rest comprise 
leases, endowment deeds, marriage contracts, 
depositions and questions submitted to muftis, 
etc In the other section of administrative 
documents (total 90), the largest category is 
formed by the 33 petitions. There are also five 
fragments which allude to admunistrative pro- 
cesses and seem to have been written below the 
original petitions. Typical of the many intri- 
guing matters thrown up by these documents 
in general 1з the possibility that no. 105 (dated 
Ramadan 504 А.н.) may have the corroborating 
signature of the istian Yuhanna b. Abi’l- 
Layth, head of the Diwan al-Tahqig, founded 
by the Vizer al-Afdal 

Only to two subsections (documents of sale 
and petitions) has the author added introduc- 
tions on the contents and formulae of the 
relevant of document. The one on docu- 
ments of sale has a particularly detailed 
exposition with useful analytical and comparat- 
ive materi] that makes the present reviewer 
regret that he failed to pay attention to the 
formal side of the similar documents which he 
has studied. Throughout the volume each 
document is dealt with methodically; first the 
text, then textual notes on, for the most part, 
the non-standard forms and orthographical 
points, followed by the translation and then 
commentary on historical and legal matters, 
for example, and the specific diplomatic. 

There are ten indexes, one on the Geniza 
material edited or referred to, another for 
certain topics dealt with, further ones for 
personal names (Arabic, Hebrew and Coptic), 
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ral place names, and one more particular 
or streets, districts and offices, etc. The list 
ends with indexes for Arabic titles and profes- 
sions, and for miscellaneous Arabic words 
This last 18 somewhat random and lacks some 
administrative terms and especially some archi- 
tectural terms which are explained witbin the 
volume and which it would have been useful 
to have listed. Finally, there are 24 plates 
which, of course, illustrate only a small propor- 
tion of the contents, and there is no indication 
of which document has an illustrative plate and 
which does not. While regretting the small 
number of plates, one can understand the 
financial restriction. 

The absence of a full range of plates makes 
it difficult to check or challenge some of Khan's 
readings. No. 90, a petition by a Jewish doctor 
for a post 1n Saladin's hospital in Cairo, was 
published by the reviewer ın The Society for 
the Social History of Medicme, 1992, presum- 
ably when Khan’s volume was already. in 
preparation. Our readings differ in places but I 
would be willing to maintain some of mine. 
Such are the continuing doubts and difficulties 
of these challenging texts. Judging by the plates 
available, Khan, as one has learnt to expect, 
has achieved wonders of decipherment. 

If one may pick up some small points: 

1. In no. 32 (p 194, 1. 5) surely the title 
shams al-amir should be read as shams al-umma, 
which makes a not un ted pair with sharaf 
al-mulla, Generally $) the titles used in 
the periods in question, when translated, are 
apt to look rather odd, especially if they are 
not given capital letters, SEN friend of 
the commander [of the fai T 

2. In no. 39 (p. 218), and also in the following 
document, Khan translates ... anna I-batin 
Л-та адата bi-hi fi-hi mithla zahin-hi as ‘that 
the recto [with regard to what] he has acknow- 
ledged is Шке the verso.’ I feel convinced that 
batin and zdhir do not have that concrete 
meaning here, but that the whole phrase means 
that the mugrr’s declaration has no hidden 
meaning. (batm) different from the explicit sense 
А), or that everything is above board 
and open. . 

3. The phrase at the end of the recto of 
no. 56 (plate 9) is perhaps wa'l-shukr li-llähi 
dà 'iman. 


The Geniza was not a regular archive, of 
course. Apart from the advances on the purely 
diplomatic front, there is no coherence and 
continuity in the materal, and it is süll 
impossible to draw wider conclusions—and 

ill it ever be possible from the documentary 
material available? However, almost all these 
documents offer points of interest, in some 
suggestive administrative detail, some item of 
technical vocabulary or hint of social reality 
Geoffrey Khan deserves our thanks for his 
dedication and meticulous scholarship. 


D. S. RICHARDS 


Richard Bell: A commentary on the 
Qur'ün. Vol г Surahs I-XXIV. 
Vol m Surahs XXV-CXIV. Edited 
by C. Edmund Bosworth. (Journal 
of Semitic Studies Monograph 14.) 
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xxii, 608 pp. [iv], 603 pp. Man- 
chester: University of Manchester, 
1991. 


On completing his translation of the Qur'an, 
(1937-39), Richard Bell expressed the hope 
that his efforts marked a cient advance 1n 
the understanding of ‘this important religious 
document' to justify publication. His таш 
p he averred, had been to understand the 

i ces afresh By seeing the revelations 
as far as possible ‘in their historical setting’, 
he had made the effort ‘to get behind the 
traditional interpretation’. Reference con- 
tinued, however, to be made to Muslim com- 
mentaries—it must be said, on a surprisingly 
narrow base, His intention had been, as far as 
possible, ‘to avoid their dogmatic preposses- 
sions’, while he noted that they, too, frequently 
had problems with the Arabic. His own reliance 
had been more on dictio , grammar-book 
and Concordance, together with the suggestions 
of his numerous European predecessors 

In the century between С. Weil and Richard 
Bell, European Qur'an scholarship recalls the 
words of Q 10: 15. Bell determined, however, 
that textual emendation must largely be 
eschewed. Many a problematic must 
just be accepted as it atood and the difficulties 
removed by other methods, chief among them 
being re-arrangement of the contents. Whereas 
earher Euro scholars, attempting to 
recover the chronological order їп which the 
revelations had been received, had, on the basis 
of content, vocabulary and stylistic features, 
wholly abandoned the traditional order of the 
mushaf, assigning individual fragments to one 
or other of the number of periods into which 
they had dissected the Prophet's mission, Bell 
preferred to retain the traditional order of the 
sūras, but guided mainly by historical informa- 
tion, he re-arranged the internal order of each 
in search of a smoother, inner consistency of 
statement. Basic to his method was above all 
the conviction that the Qurün texts had 
undergone a series of revisions and quite radical 
reconstructions, Those engaged in a number of 
successive redactions had worked from written 
documents, Although they had gone about 
their task with great care, as they no longer 
knew in detail how the individual scraps should 
be fitted together, they had made numerous 
elementary blunders. One of their commoner 
mistakes had been to read consecutively matters 
written on both sides of the quite small scraps 
that had been used as recor ‚еу thus put 
together unrelated matter, frequently of widely 

ering date, to form a continuous context. 
From other scraps ' discarded matter not inten- 
ded for publication’ found its way as well into 
the text, along with explanatory materials and 
glosses taken in from marginal jottings. The 
result was the inevitable confusions necessarily 
resulting from deliverances on different topics 
and dating from different periods being jumbled 
together to form a single puzzling book—‘ the 
dreary welter’ of Bell's uncomplimentary 


p ; 

Bell certainly deserves full credit for the 
Ori ity of his suggestion that Muhammad 
had been concerned to promulgate the revela- 
tions m written form and that he had already 
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begun the process of assembling short 

to form larger suras. Our findin the most 
disparate topics treated of in these single 
chapters was to be explained as their having 
been assigned their positions ‘just as they 
forced themselves upon the Prophet’s atten- 
tion’, The compilers allegedly worked under 
Muhammad’s su ision, so the question of 
whether he would have tolerated their errors is 
left unasked. Bell’s object was apparently not 
so much to reconstitute the text m the form 
and order Muhammad intended as to demon- 
strate how the text we now possess had come 
into its present disorder. 

Starting from Noldeke’s suggested chrono- 
logy of the suras, Bell gradually modifies it first 
by recognizing that the suras were more 
complex than Nóldeke had thought, and also 
by vg үш that his interpretations differed. 

r Bell word mundfiq, for instance, 
referred to those who ‘distrusted Muhammad's 

licy at the time of the battle of Ubud’. It 

ollowed that all occurrences of the word must 
be later, or at least, signal a later revision The 
break with the Jews is to be dated to the year 
2 AH. It was followed by adoption of the 
religion of Abraham, mention of whom and of 
the term hanif, and probably also islam, muslim, 
will point to a later date, as use of specifically 
Jewish terms will indicate a Madinan date, but 
prior to the break. Noldeke had relied largely 
on the criteria of style and phraseology which, 
although useful, are now seen to be not decisive, 
for ‘there are indications in the Qur'an itself 
that different styles were used contemporan- 
eously for different kinds of deliverances, and 
it is inherently probable that Muhammad 
varied his style according to subject and the 
effect he amed at producing.’ Vocabulary is a 
ecisive criterion only when, as in the above- 
mentioned examples, we can point to the 
occasion of the introduction of the word 


or fue 

e most reliable chronology is that which 
relates the passages to the historical circum- 
stances and to the development of 
Muhammad’s religious ideas. But, 


‘the untrustworthiness of Tradition leaves 
the Meccan period very obscure. There are 
hardly any events in it that can be dated 
with any certainty... . In d to the 
Meccan period, we are thrown back almost 
entirely upon [the development of 
Muhammad’s religious ideas]. This we 
must gather from the Quran itself—a 
process which, while 1t does not necessarily 
imply a vicious circle ın our reasoning, 

for careful consideration and pro- 
longed discussion.’ 


For the Madinan period, ‘there are a 
sufficient number of events reasonably well 
fixed in date’. Where the historical circum- 
stances of Muhammad’s deliverances can be 
‘recovered’, they are said for the most part 
to be clear and forcible. At the same time, 
however, the historical circumstances are often 
obscure, even in the later and ‘better known’ 
part of his career. In spite of the Tradition, we 
are often left to guess the particular circum- 
stances to which the individual revelations 
refer. The chronological order of the reception 
and delivery of the individual fragments has 
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not, ш fact, been solved. What has been 
attempted has merely been the unravelling of 
the composition of the separate süras. 

Attempts at a detailed periodization of the 
revelations is replaced by broad divisions. 

1) ‘the early period’ represented only b 

gments consisting of ‘signs’ indicating God's 
uniqueness and demands for His exclusive 
worship; (2) ‘the Qur'àn period’, when in the 
latter Meccan phase and the first or two 
of the Madinan period, M was receiv- 
ing m Arabic the gist o previous revealed 
books; (3) ‘the book period’ of the remaining 
eight year of his Madinan рине e mn me 
prophet was preparing an independent reco 
of the revelatons made to him. 

Working from the already outdated Flügel 
text, Bell speaks to us from another age when 
European scholars still spoke of preparing a 
critical edition of the Qur'án with complete 
apparatus, including occasional references to 
‘oriental copies’, and incorporating so-called 
‘variants’ supplied by, for example, Baidawi 
In the intertm, Bell would seek ‘what had been 
intended ’, looking out for ‘ the natural divisions 
of the text’ which he proposed to indicate 
visually. Wherever mternal rhymes or asson- 
ances were detected, the traditional verses could 
be ‘broken up’ All such alterations, substitu- 
tions and other derangements of the text were 
now shown by a special setting of the print. 
Later additions or interpolations, (suggested b: 
detection of inner assonances), were indented, 
while the use of parallel columns indicated 
earlier (left column) and later (right column) 
substitutions. Separation by dotted lines sig- 
nalled those written on the back of 
others, while mere ' scraps’ appeared in dotted 
boxes. The resulting translation proved exceed- 
ingly tedious to work from, while readers 
constantly craved information on the details 
of the thinking underlying Bell’s editonal 
methods, and especially on why one passage 
was to be adjudged to be earlier or later than 
another, or even quite unrelated to its present 
position in the text, Without such aid it was 
unhappily not possible to judge whether his 
effort did mark a sufficient advance to justify 
publication. 

Cost was given as the reason for the 
suppression of the mass of notes and explana- 
tions needed to clarify the numerous tions 
of detail arising in reader's mind In the 
intervening 50 or so years, many have enqui 
as to the whereabouts of these notes without 
which Bell's de-construction and re-construc- 
ton of the Qur'ün texts struck many, as he 
hunself had feared, as quite arbitrary. Those 
сове in studies, who had been piven 
in Introduction to the Qur'ün (1953), brief, 
tantalizing glimpses of his approach, КЕР! 
alive thew hopes that it might still be possible 
one day to locate and prepare for publication 
the translator's apparatus, for which some 
would cheerfully have sacrificed the far from 
elegant translation itself. Bell had a poor ear 
for English rhythms and cadences, and there 
was some question about his grasp of Arabic 
idiom. Now, having languished forgotten for 
some 20 years in the cupboard of the col- 
league to whom the microfilm had been en- 
trusted, Bell's mammoth materials have at last 
reached the hands of those who had despaired 
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of ever seeing them. The e ar е 18 obliged 
to admit immediately, is deep роп ше: 

Admitting in advance the impossibility of his 
aspiration to free himself from earlier inter- 
pretations, Muslim and European, Bell hoped 
to approach the Qur'an ‘as open-mindedly as 
possi le’ to find answers to two questions: 

What did the Prophet aim to achieve?’; and 
* How would bis message be understood by his 
contemporaries? 

No doubt the revelations were meaningful to 
those who first heard them, or, if they were 
not, they could pluck up the co to ask 
for further elaboration. The ап itself cites 
enough examples of the questions they asked, 
As for the Prophet’s achievements, they speak 
for themselves. Bell’s pro per concern was the 
texts of the revelation and how they are to be 
approached by his own contemporaries. With 
the use of commentaries addressed to audiences 
very different from those who first witnessed 
Muhammad's declamations, and on the basis 
of European studies, written by men of very 
different formation for an even more different 
audience, Bell so doggedly pursues 'gramma- 
tical unnevennesses’ and ‘interruptions to the 
sense’ as to turn his original intriguing sugges- 
tion about the use of written sheets or parts of 
sheets into a bizarre self-parody 

While it is true that verses need not be 
dise s to be connected sim simply from their 

wise pne. те together, they have been 

toge and there may be other 

EID ladanops of sudden changes of subject or 
switches of mood and register. In common 
with his predecessors, Bell showed awareness 
that parts of the Ошгап had been used for 
liturgical purposes: e had himself noted that 
one result of ‘its use in pious recitation’ was 
that the wording of a later passage could be 
influenced by that of an earlier one and ‘this 
may have happened oftener than we can 
detect’. Above all, the Quran, as a work of 
rhetoric designed rsuade, promise, threaten 
and caj jole, was for immediate effect, to 

be а orally. What can never be fully 
represented on the written page, although not 
completely lost even to the modern reader, is 

the passion, the urgency, even the striden 

so many of the utterances. Unaccompanied by 
sudden changes in tone, the impatient rising of 
the voice, the menacing lowering of the voice, 
the light in the eyes, the facial expressions, the 
ing gestures, the turning rapidly from 

side to side, the written version lacks something 
of the fire of the o delivery. But by no 
means all. Many of these effects are recreated 
precisely by disjunctions and sudden 
changes in pace. However, silently read in the 
privacy of the study, the Qur’an retains a 
power to stir up a tumult of emotions. In many 
ways akin to music, the Qur'an eludes the 
criteria by which ordinary prose works are 
assessed Designed to move men's minds by 
appealing to their deepest emotions, the Qur'àn 
has moments of rare sublimity. Designed to 
instruct and provoke thought, it repeats a small 
stock of illustrative tales, yet never twice in 
tdentical form. It draws upon a number of 
formulaic expressions but even these 1n different 
contexts can be refreshed by being given an 
turn. The Qur'an ıs not a straight- 

forward read, but it 15 not impossible to read. 
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Feeling increasingly convinced that the confu- 
sions he noted had ansen from an inept 
arrangement of small written fragments, and 
hen his methods of detection guided 
him to a successful disentanglement of two 
separate documents, one, the denunciation of 
the treaty of Hudaibiya and the other, a 
arate proclamation to be delivered at ‘the 
pi age, whose interweaving had caused the 
opening of Q. 9 to be so difficult, Bell boasted 
that his technique had been vindicated. He 
therefore proceeded. to apply it to the entire 
Qurün text. While it cannot be claimed that 
the Qur'an is always easy to follow, it is not as 
difficult as is often maintained. It is far from 
clear that the two documents that Bell extracted 
from Q. 9 are more intelligible, y when 
his two documents continue to show a degree 
of overlap. 

To preserve concordance with the 
‘Translation’, the Flügel numbering has sens- 
ibly been retained for the notes. Difficult as the 
translation proved to use, the notes are excruci- 
atingly complex. Although one may derive the 
impression that Bell's method has been relent- 
lessly applied, indeed, has run riot, it has not, 
in fact, been pursued with total ruthlessness, аз 
may be seen from his inexplicable silence on 
the placing of Q. 38: 28 (9). 

е editors have provided a brief synopsis 
of Bell’s career and supplied a bibliography of 
the sources he cited. Theirs has been an 
enormous task. It may therefore appear churlish 
to mention that the proof-reading appears to 
have been rushed, to judge from the number 
of misprints which disfigure an already diffi- 

t text. 


JOHN BURTON 


І. E. GOODMAN: Avicenna. (Arabic 
Thought and Culture.) xv, SUED: 
London and New York: Routl 
1992. £12.99. 

IAN RICHARD NRTTON: Al-Farabi and 
his school. (Arabic Thought and 
Culture.) xiii, 128 pp. London and 
New ork: Routledge, 1992. 
£10.99. 


These two items from the Routledge series 
on Arabic thought and culture share the aim 
of translating into modern idiom and for a 
non-specialist audience some aspects of medi- 
eval Islamic phil Goodman’s work, 
after a racy survey of Ibn Sina’s life and times, 
focuses on three bundles of concepts and 
arguments that are (or might be) representative 
of Ibn Sina’s tho ese are presented 
under the chapter headings, ‘Metaphysics’, 
‘Ideas and immortality’ and Logic, persuasion 
and poetry'. Netton takes up the theme of 
epistemology and follows it through first the 
work of Farabi, and then that of four pupils 
and successors, namely, Yahya b. ‘Adi, Abi 
Sulayman al-Sijstàni Muhammad b. "Yüsuf 
al-‘Amiri and Abū Hayyün al-Tawhidi (of 
non, probably only the first is of real 

ce as a philosopher). Both writers 
[em some problems :n presenting 1n modern 
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academic prose a tradition of discourse which 
is self-consciously based on principles of 
formal logic. 

Goodman’s longest chapter (‘ Metaphysics’) 
focuses narrowly on the implications of 
Avicenna’s famous distinctions between essence 
and existence, necessity and contingency. He 
finds occasion there to translate the first few 
lines of Avicenna’s Risála ff ‘l-‘ishg, thus: 


‘Every essence under God’s plan, striving 
by its nature towards its own perfection, 
which 1s the very goodness imparted to it 
as an essence from the Essence of Pure 
Good, shuns the lack specific to it, which 
18 its evil—materiality and nonbeing. For 
all ills stem from attachments to matter 
and nonbeing. So clearly every bein 
subject to God's design a na 
yearning and innate loe" (p. 72) 


The original Arabic, bere rendered into 
three sentences, has in fact a unified syntactic 
structure of the following form Every indi- 
аш of category A, since 1t has properties x 

aid y; therefore, clearly, has property z. This 

ormal deduction. The category at issue is 
kullu wühid тіп al-huwiyyät almudabbara. 
Now, huwiyya ht on some occasions be 
rendered by the nglish word essence, but 
proe in the context of Avicenna's theory of 
ing, that word is better reserved for its 
precise technical sense (implytng some distinc- 
tion between essence and substance, essence 
and accident, and not necessarily implying 
existence). Avicenna is talking here about 
things; he mtends the word huwiyya to be a 
synonym for existent and this he makes clear 
by the internal structure of his sentence which 
hberately) substitutes the word 'existent' 
(тану) for the second reference to this 
DE (Cf. also Risdla fi 'I-"ishg, p. 5, IL 
7-9. е adjective mudabbara used here with 
no СДА is problematic. But again 
coherence requires that the reference 
be to material real things and we know (from 
other works by Avicenna) that these are 
controlled by events in the heavenly world, but 
certainly not directly by the First Cause or 
‘God’ (In fact, God does not figure ın this 
Risala, which exhibits only the strictly philo- 
sophical terminology of First Cause and Pure 
Good.) God, then, should probably not fi; 
m the translation. And nor, ideally, should the 
words рап and design In Avicenna's cosmo- 
logy material world is controlled and 
determined events in the heavenly world, 
not through plan and design (connoting ng бойо) 
but through nature and necessity. А 
tighter translation then of this sentence CEN 
ting for the moment two relative clauses) might 
be as follows' 


* With regard to every individual real thing 
subject to [heavenly] control, since 1t is, by 
its nature, [a] inchned towards its own 
perfection ... and [b] averse to ив own 
specific imperfection .. , therefore, clearly, 
every individual existent of this type pos- 
sesses a natural, innate love and yearning.’ 
That is a kind of verbal game m which the 
word love is clauned to be implied by the 
words ‘inclined towards’ and ‘averse to’ 
(ndzi‘an їй, náfiran ‘an), The reader is 
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undoubtedly intended to notice the form of 
the argument, and to take note of its logical 
weaknesses as well as its (tautological) 
strengths Much of the rest of this Risála takes 
the form of a demonstration that relationships 
which might be described (and were elsewhere 
described) by a variety of different terms (like 
the relationship between matter and form, or 
pace and their nourishment, etc.) can validly 

е described as love. 

The two non-defining relative clauses which 
I have so far omitted state ın turn what ıt 15 
that constitutes the ection (kamal) and 
the imperfection (nags) of material real things 
In the latter case ıt 18 ‘the evil of matter and 
nonexistence, it being the case that all evil 
arises from connection to these things’. In the 


former case it 18 s huwiyyati 
al-munba'ithi “ап huwiyyati al-khayr al-mahd. 


This is certainly difficult and not least because 
of the word huwry Taking the syntax ser- 
iously, it means ‘the good of (derived from) 
the reality (or ca of that which is emitted 
from (emanates from) the reality of the Pure 
Good’. The referent of al-munba'ith must, in 
the context of this Ris@la, be the Active 
Intellect. Goodman’s translation omits the 
mediating presence of ‘that which is emitted 
from the reality (or essence) of the Pure Good’. 
Syntactic form, selection of vocabulary, and 
identification of referents are all fairly import- 
ant to any mode of translation, and I suspect 
that Goodman falls short, in these ects, of 
a reasonable ideal. In the next section Avicenna 
goes on to state that, by a necessary entailment, 
the love that is in these things is a cause (sabab) 
of their existence. In order to explain this he 
embarks on a sentence whose formal features 
are again deductive, thus: every individual of 
category A may be ranked in one of three 
groups, namely, as possessing qualities either x 
ч ог 2. The qualities at issue are those of 
ection, absolute imperfection (implying 
non-existence) and that which hes between, On 
reflection it will be obvious that there is a slight 
problem in naming this category since it has to 
include non-existent things, as well as heavenly 
non-material things which have perfection), 
and material thıngs. Avicenna uses the phrase 
kullu wāhid mimmā Ж, караг "'anhu-—everything 
that may be expressed or talked about. It is an 
odd phrase, which draws attention to itself 
(Avicenna goes on to talk about the problem 
of referring even for classificatory purposes to 
the non-existent as if they were real things) It 
seems that neither Mehren (transl, Leiden, 
Brill, 1899) nor Goodman appreciated 
Avicenna's subtlety for the former translates 
‘tout саш existe’ and the latter ‘everything 
that 1s 
There is а problem when a writer whose 
prose has an casualness tries to present 
the thoughts of a writer whose every word 
merits (perhaps demands) focused attention. 
The most characterstic technique used by 
Goodman to enlighten lus readers as to the 
interest and importance of Avicenna’s ideas is 
that of bringing them mto conjunction with 
similar (or dissimilar) ideas expressed by 
hee philoso: озорыв or philosophical schools 
g from pre-Socratics to Kant and 
Hume, Whitehead and Feyerabend. The spread 
of reference is dazzling, but the consequent 
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need for compression frequently acts to darken 
understanding ‘The Stoics ... assigned spir- 
itual, creative, and intellectual powers to the 
physical energy of the divine pneuma, which 
resonates through the Stoic plenum much as a 
modern field of force pervades the void ' (p. 56). 
А reasonable reader, familiar with the history 
of philosophy, and endeavouring to focus on 
these words, must stagger under the burden of 
those adjectives. (The nouns are not much 
easier to , and the comparison to a 
modern scientific pst adds to the confu- 
sion—does a field of force pervade a void?) 
In the next sentence we learn that the 
Neoplatonists ‘ transformed this idea of radiant 
spiritual energy into a powerful metaphor’. 

ut was not that, only a second ago, a physical 
energy? The only way to read this book is with 
the mind carefully unfocused It is possible to 
enjoy such reading, but not, m the same mood, 
to enjoy Ibn Sina. 

Netton’s book has fewer pretensions and 
deals for the most part with lesser philosophers 
The subject matter of his history is anything 
that can be brought under the heading epi- 
stemology, and its theme 1s that Farabi and hi 
followers display some kind of combination of 
Aristotelian and Neoplatonist ideas. This is not 
news, and the author 1s capable of some vay 
banal expressions: ‘Yahya b ‘Adi .. 1s muc 
more dependent on Plato and Aristotle for his 
epistemology than he is on Aristotle plus 
Plotinus, though we should not, I suppose, lose 
sight of Proclus (р. 63)? Indeed not; Netton 
does not much closer to the mood of his 
originals does Goodman. He is certainly 
hampered by his use of second-hand transla- 
tions, and by sometimes excessive reliance on 
secondary sources. The French scholar Marc 
Bergé 18 quoted (p. 81) as сеу Tawhidi’s 
Epistle on the sciences as adab and not philo- 
sophy. This 1s a useful observation, which may 
help us towards an appreciation of Sijistani 
and ‘Amuri as well as Tawhidi, an appreciation 
not overly philosophical: It may be that 
Goodman and Netton are undertaking a similar 
transformation of philosophical discourse into 

eral (academic) culture. I am not convinced, 
owever, that either of them has yet created a 
style that will convey (especially to the general 
reader) the achievement of Farabi and Ibn 
Sina, or the pleasure that can be had in 
reading them. 


NORMAN CALDER 


WAEL B. HALLAQ (tr.): Ibn Taymiyya 
against the Greek logicians. lvii, 
264 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993. £30. 


The main of this book 1s a translation 
of the Jahd al-qartha fT гарта al-Nasiha, which 
is itself an abri ent of the Nasthat ahl 
al-bayan fi al-radd ‘ala таппа al-Yanan. Ton 
Taymiyya is one of those uential writers 
whose thought is largely unknown to those 
unable to read Arabic, and Hallaq has per- 
formed a valuable service in carrying out this 
translation. It could not have been an easy 
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task, since the texts which the translator used 
uired reorganization and emendation, yet 
һе һав produced a clear, judicious and attractive 
version. It 18 an advantage, of course, that 
Hallaq 18 working with the abridgement carried 
out by al-Suyüti, which itself tried to refine the 
rather unwieldy original, and it must be said 
that the enterprise is entirely successful We get 
an accurate view of the ki ents con- 
cerning Greek logic which Ibn Taymiyya pro- 
duced, and we avoid the frequently irrelevant 
digressions {о which the author was so 
attracted. What remains ш the text is the 
essence of Ibn Taymmryya's strategy, the careful 
accumulation of powerful arguments designed 
to disprove the main principles of Greek logic. 
In his interesting introduction, Hallaq 
cusses something of the cultural context within 
which Ibn Taymiyya was working and outlines 
the mam forms of argument he employed to 
establish his thesis. Ibn Taymiyya a broad 
sweep of intellectual enemies in mind, not only 
the оваа but also the ittihadi Süfis, 
theologians, the Shi‘is and any group whose 
ideology contravened what he took to be the 
Sunni orthodoxy of the letter of the "ain 
and the sunna of the Prophet. aq 18 
p perceptive to have emphasized the 
road scope of Ibn Taymuyya’s critique, which 
18 based on the observation that some of the 
leading principles of Greek philosophy аге to 
a degree shared by a very diverse group of 
theoretical positions. There seems little doubt 
that the philosophical thought of Ibn Sina 
comes out as the main aim of Ibn Taymiyya's 
wrath, and there is certainly a lot to be said 
for the idea that Ibn Sind presented а по 
which provided the underpinning for bo 
Peripatetic philosophy (falsafa) and for the 
sort of mysticism (hikma) of which Ibn 
Taymi so strongly disapproved, especially 
its subsequent development into particular 
forms of Süfi thought. If the kernel of Ibn 
Siná's thought, the certainty and security of 
the syllogism, could be overthrown, then the 
various intellectual disciplines which had been 
constructed on that basis could be shown to be 
nugatory. The thorough nomunalism of Ibn 
Taymiyya, which led to the attack on the 
notion of complete definition and on the reality 
of universals, clearly has theological ends in 
mind, yet the rigour with which he pursues his 
case is philosophically intriguing, and as Hallaq 
demonstrates, is in hine with a tradition of such 
a pisi in both Greek and Islamic thought. 
It would have been interesting to have related 
his critique of logic with his very distinctive 
theological account of kasb which contributes 
to Ibn Taymiyya's uniqueness in Islamic cul- 
tural history. 
One of the useful contributions which 
makes to his translation is to add the names о 
the thinkers to whom Ibn Taymuyya alludes ш 
his text, and as one might expect the name of 
al-Ghazáli occurs a lot. Yet in the introduction 
he 1s hardly mentioned, and this is surprising, 
since al-Ghazali is surely a major target for 
Ibn Taymiyya's critique. The former also 
criticized falsafa, but wished to dissociate it 
from logic, which he argued is а valid system 
of reasoning very useful for the pursuit of 
theology. Al-Ghazáli supported both the use 
of logic 1n theology and neoplatonic principles 
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ш the construction of тузі but in disun- 
guishing logic from philosophy he was follow- 
ing very much of a tradition in falsafa itself, in 
that many of the falásya considered what the 
relationship ıs between logic and philosophy, 
whether the former 18 a tool of the latter, or 
just an aspect of it. Hallaq certainly refers to 
the discussion in Islamic philosophy as to 
whether logic 1s а valid procedure or otherwise, 
but he would have done well to have addressed 
the controversy which also took place and 
which is clearly highly relevant here, namely, 
that of the preci ationship between logic 
and philosophy Tbn Taymiyya does not onl 
argue that logic is irretrievably infected wit 
philosophical principles but also that logic 1s a 
part of philosophy. Indeed, his critique of logic 
presupposes that argument, and it would have 

useful to have emphasized ıt in the 
introduction This would have brought out far 
more clearly me pras nature of the objections 
to а]-Оһатай. The latter argued that Muslims 
can use logic without philosophy because logic 
is Ошу а tool which philosophers employ (on 
the whole wrongly). Muslims can and should 
use ıt correctly, and they will find ıt helpful m 
expressing the principles of their faith. Ibn 
M eU ar by contrast that logic is not 
only a tool but rather an intmaate aspect of 
phi osophy, so that one cannot have one 
without the other This is not just a minor 
pomt. Ibn Taymiyya was not only cntical of 
the logical underpmnmg of phi hy and 
mysticism. He was also critical of the 1dea that 
logic and philosophy could be separable. 

Thus is in every way an excellent book. Those 
who know nothing about Islamic philosophy 
but who are interested in the history of logic 
will find a lot in it to 1nterest them, since the 
emphasis is upon the arguments themselves, 
not exclusively on the background to the 
arguments. Hallag has written what will surely 
be the standard work on the area for some 
time to come. 


OLIVER LEAMAN 


JEAN JoLiver and Guy Моммот (tr.): 
Shahrastani: Livre des religions et 
des sectes. Tome п. 578 pp. Leuven: 
Peeters/Unesco, 1993. Bi. 4300. 


Volume 1 of this translation of Shahrastüni's 
Кий al-Milal wa'l-nthal, covering the five 
prolegomena and the followers of the revealed 
or scriptural religions (arbab al-diyanat wa'l- 
milaly Muslims, Jews, Christians, Mazdeans 
and Dualists, appeared ın 1986. This second 
volume covers the part which Shahrastani 
entitled ‘ahl al-ahwa’ wa'l-nthal’ (the followers 
of arbitrary doctrines), and divided into three 
main sections: the Sabaeans, the philosophers 
and the pre-Islamic Arabs and the Indians. It 
maintains the high standard of research and 
translation that was achieved in the production 
of vol. т. It features an extensive bibliography 
and a good introduction in three parts corres- 
ponding to the relevant sections. 

The whole work 1s the jomt achievement of 
three scholars who have established interests in 
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the history of ideas in Islam: Daniel Gimaret 
for the prolegomena and the part pertaining to 
Islam, Jean Jolivet for the which deals 
with the philosophers; and Monnot for 
the parts which deal with non-Islamic religions. 
The translation is based mainly on the Badran 
edition (2 vols., Cairo, 1951 and 1956), but 
does not always follow Badran's reading of 
the text. The pagination of this edition, as well 
as that of the better known and more used 
Cureton edition (London, 1842—46), are use- 
fully indicated in the text 

translation strikes a balance between 
readabihty and faithfulness to the style of the 
author Technical terms are translated strictly 
according to context (which is 3mportant since 
Shahrastani’s reliance on a diversity of sources 
and his treatment of a multiplicity of doctrines 
2nd theories result in his use of similar words 
without homogeneity of signification); where 
no French equivalent is found, the Arabic is 
always indicated; and any imprecision of the 
Arabic is clarified by bracketed additions 

The introduction assesses the Kitab ai-Milal's 
contribution to the Islamic tradition of the 
study of religions. It takes account of relevant 
studies (including recent ones) by Western 
scholars It includes discussions of Shah- 
rastani’s predecessors among the heresiograph- 
ers, historians, polemicists, and other authors 
who had dealt with similar subjects or the same 
groups which are discussed in the Milal. 
Shahrastani’s mdebtedness to his predecess- 
ors and his original contribution are evaluated. 
His main sources (about which he is mostly 
silent) are traced and his use of them is dis- 
cussed. His attitude to the doctrines of the 
various groups is analysed and the evidence 
that it provides of influence by Isma ‘ili thought 
1з noted. The great importance that he attaches 
to the idea of the superiority of Islam is shown 
to be reflected in his description of the ahl 
al-ahwa’ as it 1s in his description of the People 
of the Book. 

Monnot draws attention to Shahrastüni's 
creativeness 1n the description of the Sabaeans 
and sees in the account of the controversies 
between the Sabaeans and the hanifs (true 
Muslims, according to Shahrastani’s use of 
the term) a reflection of the theological dis- 
putes between the Islamic philosophers and 
the Ismā "ilis; the position of the hanifs is seen 
to express Shahrastani’s own position. 

Monnot’s analysis of the section on the pre- 
Islamic äh) Arabs and the Indians suggests 
that the author’s conjunction of the two groups 
in one section is justified by his conception of 
their religious conditions as sharing a common 
feature: the coexistence of idol worship and an 
inclination towards monotheism. Monnot also 
suggests that in this section, as in the section 
on the Sabaeans, Shahrastani employs the 
fi of Abraham and the doctrine ofi the Light 
of Muhammad in order to stress the notion of 
the superiority and eternity of Islam. 

Jolivet's analysis of Shahrastünr's view of 
the history of philosophy and his attitude to 
the philosophers indicates that the author 
viewed the philosophers from a strictly religious 
perspective and ranked them according to their 
proximity to rehgious truth and (historically) 
to the wisdom of the prophets, He argues (also 
with reference to Чайга” two other 
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works, Musdra‘at al-falasifa and  Nihdyat 
al-agdam fi т al-kalàm) that Shahrastani had 
a favourable view of the kind of ‘wisdom’ 
which was compatible with revealed truth and 
a negative view of extreme philosophical specu- 
lation, a fact which is also reflected in his use 
of the two terms hakim ‘ ' and faylastif 
*philosopher' to distinguish different ranks of 
p mui nd In addressing the question of 
why the Muslim Ibn Sinf and his group are 
classified in the second among the holders 
of arbitrary doctrines, Jolivet suggests that this 
was due to Shahrastani's view of them as 
Aristotelians who had preferred the teachings 
ofa to those of the Islamic revelation. 
The cult problem (common in Islamic 
sources) of the erroneous attribution to many 
of the Greek philosophers of theories and 
apophthegms is dealt with by Johvet in his 
notes. The annotation, generally, is of a high 
standard It covers a wide range of references 
and is meticulous in its elucidation of the text. 
The whole work is а valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Shahrastani and Islamic 
heresiography and history of religions, 


TAMIMA BAYHOM DAOU 


MICHEL CHODKIEWICZ: An ocean with- 
out shore: Ibn Arabi, the Book and 
the Law. Translated from the French 
by David Streight. xii, 184 pp. 
Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1993, $12.95 
(paper). 

Michel Chodkiewicz is a leading authority 
on the writing and thought of Ibn ‘Arabr. The 


titles of his books might suggest that he is 
principally а specialist, yet this is not the case 
since his interests cover every of Süfism 


and, as this book rapidly reveals, of the relation 
of Süfi thought to the history of the ruruq on 
the one hand, and to Qur'an ta’wil on the 
other. This is of wide interest and it will draw 
many readers to the publication. The contents 
include five closely argued and well annotated 
chapters. In a sense these expand on a number 
of points made by the author during the 
conference of the Legacy of Medieval Persian 
Süfism which was held in SOAS in 1990 His 
paper, entitled ‘The Futuhat Makkrya and its 
commentators: some unresolved enigmas’, was 
subsequently published in The legacy y 
mediaeval Persian Sufism (London, 1992). 
Commenting on the specific contribution of 
Chodkiewicz to the discussion, the editor Dr. 
Leonard Lewisohn remarked, * M. Chodkiewicz 
charts a skilful course through the labyrinth of 
enigmas ш the Futühát al-Makkiya, citing the 
remarkable correlations between the chapter 
sequences of the Futühat and the structure of 
the Koran, demonstrating that the former's 
structure was precisely modelled upon the 
latter' This book may also be viewed as a 
gloss, so to speak on the astonishing work of 
scholarship by Wilham C. Chittick, The Sufi 
path KA knowledge ралу, NY, 1989; reviewed 
in BSOAS, tm, 1990, 520). 
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The intention here 1s made plain on page 63: 


“The analogy that Ibn ‘Arabi calls to mind 
(between the abrupt breaks in meaning in 
the text of the Qur'ün and those of his 
own book) paradoxically constitutes a first 
indication in this regard, for ... the disorder 
ш the Holy Book 1s only an appearance: 
“There is [between consecutive verses 
seemingly without relationship to one 
another] a relationship of affinity, but it is 
extremely secret.” “If you join each verse 
with the one that precedes and the one 
that follows, the force of the Divine Word 
will make you see that this verse requires 
that which accompanies it, and does not 
attain its perfection but through that which 
surrounds it. Such 1s the vision of the 
perfect among spiritual men ” This pro- 
ound unity in the Qur'an. .. 18 nevertheless 
perceived by the gnostic саз bi-Llàh). 
e can thus suspect that, for “Arabi, 
it also exists—and that it is to some extent 
discoverable—in those Futühdt where there 
is nothing “that does not proceed from an 
insufflation of the divine Spirit"... '. 


The five chapters are an investigation of 
selected verses from stiras 31: 6, 36: 41 and 70. 
The discussion is developed from chosen works 
of Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusüs al-hikam, al-Futühat 
al-Makklyya (especially fasi al-manazil), Kitab 
Manzil al-manazil, Kitab al-Tajallryat and Ibn 
*Arabi's Каза' An index of Qur'anic citations 
follows an index of names and technical terms. 
This is, in short, a convincing study which 
demonstrates how Süfi thought is formed 
within both the content and structure (with 
mathematical precision) of Holy Writ. 

Chodkiewicz remarks (p. 95): 


"The an's ubiquity in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
work, the permanent role that it plays in 
his work's development and architecture 
are of exceptional character. Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
doctrine is not simply a meditation on the 
Qur'an. It 1s so organically linked to him 
that the two are really inseparable. For 
Ibn ‘Arabi, the Word of God 18 “the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” It 1s in the Qur'ün 
that the voyage is made that leads man 
back to his original status, to his divine 
similitude.' 


While these chapters are of a ial interest 
to those who are enamoured of the thought of 
Ibn ‘Arabi, the introduction 1s of general 
appeal. In a condensed manner it attempts to 
highlight the influence of Ibn ‘Arabi on the 
writings of eminent Süfis and on the individual 
ma that are followed by respective turuq. 

will surely be further expanded (perhaps 
on the lines of the second Volum ‘Survival’ 
in Louis Maasignon’s The Passion of al-Hallaj). 
ЕНА н drawn to the ае the 

ijantyya, the Rahmāniyya, the “Ayniyya, an 

to the writings of al-Hajj ‘Umar and Ibn Idris. 
Not only are the thoughts of Ibn ‘Arabi, the 
Shaykh al-Akbar, including those which are 
expressed in his verse, clearly discernable, but 
likewise in the Naqshabandiyya which, hitherto, 
has been regarded as an order essentially 
unfavourable to him. Chronologically, this 
brings the book almost to the present day. The 
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author himself (p.17) can only provide a 

partial explanation for Ibn ‘Arabi’s impact: 
*Obviously no one can claim to have a 
historically provable global response to a 
question of this type. Certainly there are 
precise factors that help answer the ques- 


tion; for example, the patronage that the 
Ottoman d accorded the Shaykh 
al-Akbar. Ibn “Arab? is said to have 


predicted ... the coming of the Ottomans 
and, more specifically, their conquest of 
Syria. The prediction brought him particu- 
lar veneration by numerous sovereigns and 
a status that undoubtedly considerably 
limited the effect of attacks against his 
doctrine ... However, one must not over- 
estimate the importance of this imperial 
protection; it 1s not sufficient to explain 
Tbn ‘Arabi’s influence on Indian, Malay- 
sian, or Chinese sufism, for example.’ 


H. T. NORRIS 


ALBRECHT HOFHEINZ and others. (ed. 
and tr.): The letters of Ahmad Ibn 
Idris, Rasá'il b. Idris. General 
editors Einar Thomassen and Bernd 
Radtke. viii, 184 pp. London: Hurst 
and Company, 1993. £35. 


This book marks a significant step forward 
in the format for the publication of documents 
which shed light on the life, lite style and 
method of teaching of eminent $005, their 
disciples and their contemporaries. The letters, 
with great clarity, reveal the exchanges that 
took place in the past (and to a degree it is still 
true of the present ttime) between members of 
conflicting, competing, allied or interrelated 
пей АП of this may be'observed in the rulings 
which were grven within the Sufi orders for the 
resolution of pressing practical issues (for 
example, legal or medical). We are here remote 
indeed from an exchange over such issues as 
‘Oneness of Being’. Yet this is ın all probability 
only a half-truth. Earthly problems have a 
habit of surfacing, whatever may be the spiritual 
level of attainment of the greatest Süfi minds 
How rare it is that quite mundane issues are 
resolved satisfactorily and simply in strictly 
legalistic, literalistic or spiritually intuitive 
terms. 

The joint translators (five in all, of various 
nationalities) point out at the start of this short 
book that it will provide “р materials 
that further illustrate themes t with' in 
other works (mame, , R. S. O’Fahey’s Enigmatic 
saint: Ibn Idris and the I. tradition, 
London, 1990, reviewed in BSOAS, Ім, 1, 
1993, 151, and A. S. Karrar's The Sufi brother- 
hoods in the Sudan, London, 1992). This 
statement is certainly true, but the content of 
these letters ought to be recommended to an 
extended readership who take a keen interest 
1n Islamic reform in the nineteenth century and 
the history of Islam in Africa and not merely 
Sufism there. 

The eight сирен cover Ше correspondence 
between Ahmad b Idris and eminent men of 
faith in the Sudan and in Arabia (not all of 
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them are Süfi Shaykhs; ch. vii is a letter 
addressed to ‘All b. Mujaththal, the ruler of 
‘Asir), and all are printed in full here. The 
collection involved journeys between Bergen 
and Khartoum. The Arabic texts are clearly 
printed and edited, occasionally vocalized, and 
are presented with в facing-page translation, 
The translation is close to the original and 
flows with admirable fluency. Despite a multi- 
national translating team, there is a unity of 
style which helps to bind the chapters together 

е book ends with a bibliography and an 
index of pro names and Arabic terms. 
Footnotes and introductions provide comment 
where needed and full biographical inform- 
ation. 

The topics which are raised here are some- 
times unusual and almost naive. Several 
examples are listed on page 12 They are 
included 1n the correspondence with Makki b. 
‘Abd al-'Aziz; topics such as the lawfulness of 
amputating an otiose finger (polydactylism), or 
the lawfulness and usefulness of eating burnt 
date stones, or the lawfulness of leaning a Jawh 
upon which verses from the Qur'an are written 
against a wall. On occasions, the criteria for 
status and office ın the saintly hierarchy seem, 
in our eyes, somewhat bizarre. Between pages 
65 and 67, for example, the sanad of the chain 
of initiation of the master of Ahmad b. Idris, 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Mujaydri (Limjayderi, 
in —Hassüniyya) ТЕЧЕН ї (from 
Tashumsha of Mauritania, the Idayqub) makes 
strange reading Ahmad b Idris met him m 
Morocco, although the latter had stayed for 
some tune in the Middle East, Egypt in 
particular In a letter to Muhammad ‘Uthma 
al-Mirghini, con especially with the 
dangers of becoming absorbed with matters ‘ of 
the world’, Ahmad b. Idris remarks that 
Limjayderi ' received the Way (farig)’ from ‘ the 
pole of the pnns’ (qutb al-yinn), who is specific- 
ally named as Muhammad al-QaqawT (vocaliza- 
tion uncertain). This msba defies attempts at 
identification It looks vaguely Maghribi or 
Sahelian and one thinks of such musbas as 
al-Qalgamī, or al-(Tin) Wajiwi (both from the 
area of the Hodh), or looking further to the 
east, to Gao, Kawkaw, etc The pole (qutb or 
badal) of the jinn 13 puzzling Was Muhammad 
human or not? If one turns to the of 
Ahmad b. al-Amin’s Kitab al-Wasit fi tarajyim 
udaba’ Shmqit (Cairo, 1958), one observes that 
Stifism was a preoccupation of several amongst 
the ldayqub. One great poet, al-‘Atiq b. 
Mubammad (p.221) would have earned а 
poet's prize amongst his peers had his preoccu- 
pations with Süfism been less time-consumin 
According to Ahmad b al-Amin (pp. 214-16), 
Limjayderi was one of four who were unsur- 
pa namely, ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad 
al-‘Alawi, known as Ibn Ràzga, Sidi ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Hajj Ibrühtm al-‘Alawi, and Muhammad 
al-Yadali al-Daymani, that is, ‘two ‘Abdallahs 
and two Muhammads’ 

This group of four, was preceded by another, 
sunilarly named (Mubammads and ‘Abdallahs) 
if Ahmad b. al-Amin 1s correct (pp. 578-9). 
There is some lineal linkage (see my ' Sanhüja 
scholars of Mauritania’, m John Ralph Wi 
(ed.), The cultivators of Islam. studies in West 
African Islamic history, London, 1979, 148-9). 
They were taught by a mystic qutb, seemingly 
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a sharif from Fez (descended from ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib), who appeared in a blaze of light in a 
date grove and who bade farewell to his 
disciples, not from a mountain top, but from a 
carpet which vanished above the waves of the 
Atlantic The missing link would а to be 
al-Khadir (pp. 64-6 in these letters), and the 
Khadirtyya (on al-Dabbagh and his school, see 
p 4 of the ‘General introduction”) The acts of 
al-Khadir ın a parallel universe (like the descent 
of Jesus to preach to those in Hell before the 
Resurrection) indicate a belief amongst such 
Sufis as Ah b Idris and among his 
correspondents in a parallel community of jinn 
wherein talgin and sanad and tarig were an 
accepted of the universe which the 
Almighty had created 1n His wisdom.: 

It would be interesting to learn to what 
degree Ahmad b. Idris absorbed such ideas, 
which were common to Mauritanian members 
of the Zwaya class such as Limjayderi. Shaykh 
Mubammad al-Hanshi was half human, 
serpent, and the уйт were at hand to inspire 
the great scholar of the Ahlbarikalla, relations 
of the Idayqub, Shaykh Muhammad al-Mámi 
al-Bukhàri. In г to the latter’s Kirab 
al-Badiya, one leading Mauritanian scholar 18 
reported to have remarked, ' There is no other 
book like it, except Ње Rulmgs of the jnn by 
*Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha'rüni, and between the 

desert and the jinn there is a kinship. Аз 
al-Mutanabbi says “We are a party of riders 
among the jinn in the guse of humans, on 
birds 1n the form of camels ”.’ 
b. Idris was а man of his tres. 
Talking to close friends through these letters, 
he speaks of matters that are pertinent to his 
spiritual world which is more Кашу revealed 
and more cogently laid bare than 1n the tomes 
of weighty theological issues. 
In some respects, these letters are paralleled 
. by those of the Sanüst, which were translated 
by Jean-Louis Тпаші in his Tchad 1900—1902, 
une guerre Franco-Libyenne oubhée? Une con- 
frérie musulmane, la Sanustyya face à la France 
is, 1987, reviewed in BSOAS, ux 3, 1989, 
55). Since Muhammad b. ‘Ali üsi was 
an outstanding disciple of Ibn Idris this is not 
surprising (there are a number of references to 
him in Triaud's book) although, ıt must be said 
that there 1s little common ground ın the more 
mundane topics discussed. It is on the religious 
plane that one notes similanties, Triaud 
remarks (p. 72): 


* Cette correspondance est assurément frag- 
mentaire, et ıl serait aventuré d'en tirer 
trop de conclusions. De méme, une corres- 
pondance fonctionnelle n'est pas toujours 
lieu oà prospere le discours proprement 
“religieux”. Cependant, il faut реш оше 
voir dans cette discrétion des références 
cultuelles la marque d'un style propre à la 
Sanüsiyya. En dehors de la réflexion mys- 
tique et eschatologique, qui n'a pas été 
oubliée dans l'histoire de la Sanüsiyya, on 
a limpresson que, pour cette confrérie 
* réformiste" née au xix" siècle, le service 
de Dieu trouve sa consécration principale 
' dans un activisme concret: construction de 
züwiya, éducation des fidèles, conversion 
des paiens, pacification des pays et des 
routes, renforcement du mouvement et 
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protection de ses intérêts et de ses biens. 
C'est de tout cela qu'il est en effet question 
dans ces lettres, comme si la capacité 
d'organisation et de gestion devenait le 
signe majeur de la for’ 


To sum up, this collection of letters is well 
printed and translated, well annotated and 
analysed. It would be a pity if others engaged 
in research to which they have some relevance 
do not follow ш their path and, for а while, 
explore Süfism at its most warmly үш: 
alongside the social significance of (һе turug 
and flights mto a ‘Cloud of Unknowing', or 
indulgence 1n the opalescent and Scriabinesque 
and sweetly-perfumed verses which occupy so 
much time and the space in current Sofi studies 


Н. T. NORRIS 


ANDREW RPPN: Muslims: their reli- 
gious beliefs and practices. Vol. 2: 
The сопіетроғ period. (The 
Library of Religious Beliefs and 
Practices.) x, 17L pp. London and 
New 'York: Routledge, 1993. 
£12.99. 


This is the second part of a work on Islam 
(Vol. 1 is on ‘The formative period’) in a series 
intended tó give a scholarly and readable 
introduction to various religious traditions. 


- Given the political emphasis of many works on 
idm БОО 


modern с thought, this helps to 
redress the balance by focusing primarily on 
the internal Muslim debate, without neglecting 
contributory external factors. The fact that 
such a work can now be written relying almost 
entirely on works m European languages, 
whether secondary sources, translations, or 
indeed pri sources, 18 епсо g from 
the point of view of Western scholarship, and 
illustrates the point which I have heard 
expressed by Islamists that English has now 
become an ‘Islamic language’, 

Chapters. i and 1і are concerned with estab- 
lishing a theoretical framework for understand- 
ing modernity and Muslim onses to it. 

e ch. 1 briefly presents definitions of 
modernity by two prominent sociologists and 
outlines ways in which it has affected Muslims, 
ch. ii provides a taxonomy‘ of Muslim ideolo- 
gical positions, expanding the common tradi- 
tionalist/fundamentalist/modernist paradigm 

rimarily along lines suggested by William 
Sh S work. 

e rest of the book explores more fully 
Muslim responses to modern conditions, by 
documenting evolving attitudes to the basic 
sources of the faith (Muhammad and the 
Qur'an), and by giving selected pe: tives on 
the status of Muslim women and the signific- 
ance of the central religious rites Chapter iit 
shows how Muslim apologetic concerns and 
contemporary ideals are reflected in recent 
biographies of Muhammad, while ch. iv pro- 
vides a welcome discussion of contemporary 
attitudes towards the Sunna, highlighting the 
difficulty of drawing any clear distinction 
between that which is legally or practically 
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binding on Muslims and that which 1s not. 
While the generally felt need to reassess mdi- 
vidual hadiths 13 m evidence, a quote from 
Fazlur Rahman serves as a reminder that there 
are necessarily limits to this enterprise for most 
Muslims: ‘the historical validity of the Koran 
CT J vouchsafed only by the tradition’ 


© chapters v and vı explore contem ›отагу 
towards the Qur'ün; in tafsir, as 
with: the stra and. the Sunna, н faccensed eric 
phasis on rationalism and a corresponding 
de-emphasis of the supernatural is apparent. 
Chapter vi selects three sample Qur'ànic texts 
in order to demonstrate problematic hermen- 
eutical issues, and pays particular attention to 
the ideas of those who have m some way 
arm de eei paie eren o Mhe pomt 
tly challenging the authority 
m itself Rippin 15 aware, however, of the 
limits of the appeal of the historical-critical 
method, and comments: 'it must be remem- 
bered how much Muslims perceive to be at 
stake here: the existence of Islam classically 
depends upon the miracle of the Quran' 
(p. 105). This chapter would „perhaps have been 
enriched by a discussion of the views of the 
Sudanese reformer Mahmüd Muhammad Taha 
(d. 1985), who draws a hermeneutical distinc- 
tion between the Meccan and Medinan portions 
of the Qur’an 

Chapter уп gives a rapid survey of some of 
the issues which specifically concern Mushm 
women, and includes a sobering reminder that 

‘for the vast proportion of Muslim women, the 
“crisis” of modernity has brought a negligible 
effect’ (pp 125-6), while ch. viii observes some 
new emphases in int tation of the basic 
religious practices of Is such as the atten- 
tion paid to the symbolic and spiritual aspects 
of the rites of the hay 

Despite the obvious limitations of length, the 
frame of reference of the book 1s commendably 
broad. Parallels are drawn, where appropriate, 
with the Judeo-Christian religious traditions, 
and there is some discussion of the views of 
lesser-known figures such as the British Shabbir 
Akhtar and the Iranian Ali Dashti, as well as 
several thinkers of the Indian subcontinent 
There are bnef references to trends 1n South- 
Bast Asia, and to the behefs of those who 
have departed from the mainstream—the 
Ahmadiyya and the Bahá'ryya. Rippin feels 
that Muslim intellectualism has been neglected 
by Western scholars, sometunes for less than 
worthy reasons (рр. 40—1), and seeks to remedy 
this by giving prominence to the ideas of 
Muslim 1ntellectuals residing in the West, such 
as Fazlur Rahman, Muhammad Arkoun, and 
Shabbir Akhtar, all of whom seek to engage 
with modermty on a philosophical level (1n the 
light of this it was perhaps surprising that 
Akbar Ahmed did not receive a mention). 

The book's format has a user-friendly 
appearance, with an abundance of headings 
and subheadings. It is to be expected that ın a 
work of such broad scope and relative p 
the depth of discussion will often be Imi 
but there are occasions when this results in 
eclecticism (see, e g, ch. viu). While the foot- 
notes contain many useful bibliographical refer- 
ences, a complete bibhography at the end, 
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rather than just a ‘Further reading’ section, 
would have been desirable. 

The book 1s written from a generally pheno- 
menological viewpoint, and demonstrates some 
empathy for the challenges faced by Muslims 
in the modern world The author has a knack 
of identifying the pivotal issues and exploring 
them with clarity and insight. He expresses a 
desire ‘to dispel the notion that seems implicit 
in the modern media treatment of Islam . 
that it is not possible to be an intelli gent, 
QE and a Muslim at the same 
time’ 3). While drawing attention to the 
rid within Islamic thought and practice, 

he affirms: that ‘the traditional definitional 
elements of Mushm faith ... remain virtually 
intact in the modern context’ (p 127), and that 
‘by no means are all of Muslim 
religiosity mired in debate’ (p. 143). He con- 
cludes his book by remarking on the continued 
vitality of the Sift tradition and paying homage 
to what he sees as the particular genrus of 
Islam: the ‘continuum’ of faith, ‘attempting 
self-conscious definition at times and reaching 
into the experiential dimension of religion 1n 
order to refresh those definitions at other 
times" (р. 145). 

This is a book which needed to be written. 
It will be a very useful teaching tool, providing 
a8 it does an essential framework for students 
of modern Islamic thought as well as being a 
rich bibliographical source 

KATE ZEBIRI 


EXPIRACIÓN GARCÍA SÁNCHEZ (ed. and 
tr.): Abu Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Zuhr (m. 557/1162), Kitüb al- 
Aghdhiyah (Tratado de los alimen- 
tos). (Fuentes Arábico-Hispanas, 
4.) 196 pp., 185 pp. [Arabic text]. 
Madrid: Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Científicas; Instituto 
de Cooperación con el Mundo 

abe, 1992. 


Students of Islamic medicine have reason to 
be grateful to the sponsors of the ‘Fuentes 
Arábico-Hispanas' project published ш con- 
Junction with Spain's celebration of the а/- 
Andalus '92 programme. Included in this series 
is Ibn HabIb's Mukhtasar fi'I-tibb Neg qd and 
translated with introduction by Camilo Alvarez 
de Morales and Femando” Girón Irueste, 
Майга, 1992), and yet to a are Ibn 
Wafid's Kitdb al-Mufradat and Abū а\-‹АЈА’ b. 
Zuhr's Kitab al-Mujarrabat. The work under 
review here is no. 4 in the collection. 

The author, Abū Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Zuhr (son of the above mentioned Abii al-‘Ala’ 
b. Zubr) who died m Sevilla in 557/1162, was 
famed m European medical circles as Avenzoar; 
Hebrew, Latin and Catalan translations of his 
treaty on dietetics are extant. In her introduc- 


tion (p.14), García Sánchez characterizes 
‘Abii Marwan's importance as а physician- 
pharmacist in the following words. ‘La ехреп- 


mentacón de nuevas sustancias, de nuevas 
combinaciones o el perfeccionamiento de otras 
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ya conocidas, en suma, su afición a la farmacol- 
ogía experimental, unido a sus grandes dotes 
de médico práctico, son los dos rasgos que le 
definen como gran figura que se adelanta a los 
actuales métodos de investigación. То this 
point we shall return below. Suffice it to 
mention here that the editor further discusses 
the ten extant manuscripts of the treatise, 
basin, g her own edition upon the Pans, Madnd 
and bul recensions. As to the work’s 
authenticity and structure, García Sánchez 
argues that its two parts, the first on dietetics 
proper, the second on hygiene, were probably 
the product of many years' labour, written in 
different places and times during the author's 
(at times turbulent) career. In this respect Ibn 
Zuhrs work 1s broadly sumilar in its twofold 
structure to those of his famous predecessor, 
Abū Bakr al-Rázi and of his sucessor, Ibn 
al-Quff al-Karaki, which would further support 
the editor's argument that the two parts need 
not be seen as originally two distinct works. 
The present edition makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Ibn Zuhr's works, 
complementing the edition of his Krab al-Taysir 
(Dam 1973) and which will be further 
enriched when Professor R. Kuhne’s edition of 
his Kitüb al-Igtisdd appears. 

In order to place Ibn Zuhr's work in а 
broader context, two points may be made here 
briefly First is the fact that the theory under- 
lymg this treatise (and all the other Kutub 
al-Aghdhtya) is derived directly from the 
Galenic medical tradition which, as ıs well 
known, passed early into Arabic. That is, 
Galenic notions of humoral pathology con- 
tinued to be transmitted in original works of 
the Arabic medical tradition. The second point 
is less well appreciated, which brings us back 
to the practical side of Ibn Zuhr's work stressed 
by the editor (and by Kuhne before her). A 
number of comments by the author indicate 
his concern for observation based upon per- 
sonal experience while at the same time accord- 
ing importance to the accumulated knowledge 
of past generations. He was also, however, a 
man of his time and culture and, as a Muslim, 
he ге ed the body’s ‘innate heat’ as part of 
Allàh's design for the essential functioning of 
the bodily organs The wisdom of the past, 
however, was not unimpeachable. One moment 
he criticizes the ancients’ practice of sprinkling 
salt on a child in order to strengthen it; he then 
explains his reasons for objecting to the practice 
while providing an alternative means of achiev- 
ing the same, desired result. The next moment, 
criticizing the (Chnstian/Jewish?) practice of 
placing bitter substances in a child’s mouth to 
strengthen its stomach, he counters by saying 
that “we prefer to follow the Prophet’s example, 
putting a date in the child’s mouth.’ Moreover, 
writing as an Andalusi, he notes certain animals 
which did not exist in his country And finally, 
for example m the chapter on fish and sea 
food, he comments upon ‘popular’ practices 
or tastes he deemed unhealthy, such as mixing 
fish with egg. 

The image conveyed of his activities 13 one 
of an emminently practical man attempting to 
add to а pool of knowledge on nutrition where 
he could, while abandoning notions he came 
to believe were incorrect, although not merely 
from a perspective of religious dogma or 
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custom. This may not amount to a practice of 
‘experimental pharmacology’ but 15 likely 


closer to what the editor sums up as a mixture 
of empiricism and apriori knowledge In other 
i e present 


words, and децаи from 

example of Ibn Zuhr, the physicians who 

developed the Arabic tradition of dietetics were 

workmg within the theoretical framework of 

Greek medicine while exploring in a broad, 
ractical manner the relation between food, the 
ody and bodily health. 

One feature of this practical activity is the 
connexion between the medical/dietetic tradi- 
tion and the domestic kitchen. Ibn Zuhr deals 
with the benefits or otherwise of the many 
ingredients which went into the daily dishes 
(and other ‘medicinal’ preparations, such as 
electuaries) consumed among the comfortable 
urban classes of his day Не discusses in 
addition the preparation of fish, meat and the 
nature of other ‘classes’ of food. Much of this 
knowledge is reflected explicitly and. implicitly 
in the two extant Andalusi culinary manuals, a 
point García Sánchez might have drawn greater 
attention to, rather than using them occasion- 
ally to explain terms in Ibn Zuhr's work; 
in the dietetic and works should 
be read in close conjunction, taken together as 
forming a ‘medico-culinary tradition’. This is 
a task which 15 still in its early stages, although 
we now possess critical editions of the two 
most important and substantial Arabic culinary 
manuals, each of which contains considerable 
medical data, includmg the health benefits of 
various ingredients and dishes (see Ibn Sayyür 
al-Warráq, Kuüb al-Tabikh, ed К. Ohrnberg 
and S. Mroueh, Helsinki, 1987, [Studia 
Orientalia, 60] and the Kanz al-fawà id fi tanwi* 
al-mawá'id, ed. M Marin and D  Waines, 
Beirut/Stuttgart, 1993 [Bibliotheca Islamica, 
Bd. 40). 

Without insisting further on the nature of 
this relation, it remains to note certain of the 
editor's footnotes to the translation which 
could have been improved had the culinary 
works been consulted more closely The famous 
рерагапоп harisa, for example, can be made 

om, ш addition to wheat (p 98, n. 55) rice, 
dried bread crumbs and even without a meat 
Stock (see Huici Miranda, La cocma hispano- 
magrebi en la época almohade, Madrid, 1966, 
191-2 and Ibn Razin al-Tujibi, Fadalat 
al-khiwan fi tayyibat алат  wa'l-alwàn, 
Beirut, 1984, 907148). А curious lapse in 
translation (p. 62) states that as a general rule 
dishes of tharid were made with milk, when the 
text (p. 31) refers only to tharid dishes made 
with milk and the cookbooks indicate that this 
was the exception (Huici, 179-90; Толы, 39-58; 
the editor's note 14, p 50, 1s, however, more 
accurate). On the preparation kAhabis, the editor 
(p 97, n. 53) states that и was originally a 
simple sweet dish made with flour, butter and 
honey, to which later were added other ingredi- 
ents 80 as to constitute a substantial dish. The 
earliest extant culinary manual, likely from the 
late tenth century, has two chapters of recipes 
for this dish. They аге all very elaborate sweet 
confections at early point, combining 
numerous ingredients, are not necessarily made 
with flour and use oil much more frequently 
than butter. (al-Warrüg, 246-55). The later 
Andalusi cookbooks contain recipes which are 
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both simple (Huici, 92-3) and more complex 
(al-Tujibi, 73-5). What khabis was ori, ly is 
anyone's guess and its development is problem- 
atic to say the least. 

On the identification of the product murrr 
падт“ (p. 55, n. 21) the editor notes that this 
was “1а salmuera simple, preparada con aqua, 
sal y vinagre, en la que se ponian a macerar la 
came y el pescado.’ Recipes for this тит? 
appear in the anonymous Kanz al-fawaid and 
in the Andalusi cookbook by al-Tujibi. Notable 
їп their preparation is that they are anything 
but simple, requiring some five months to 
mature and do not contain vinegar as a separate 
ingredient Murri падт‘ was, indeed, a kind of 
naturally fermented infusion of cereal grains, 
which was more popular than and distinct from 
murri al-hiit made with fish, the garum of the 
ancients (See D. Waines, ‘Muri. the tale of a 
condiment’, al-Qantara, xu/2, 1991, 371-88). 
For identification of the product al-khilat 
(p. 62, n. 28), the editor has relied upon Dozy's 
suggestion that it was made from butter, fat 
and meat or with a mixture of sweet and sour 
milk. Already in 1947, however, Rodinson 
working on a culmary source of eastern 
provenance, was able to correct Dozy's proposi- 
tion and now we have recipes for its preparation 
ш the Kanz al-fawá'id, in which it appears as 
a kind of appetizer made from a mixture of 
herbs, a variety of dairy products and eaten 
with bread. In a note (p. 46, n. 3) on the baking 
of bread, the editor distinguishes between the 
two types of oven, the tammür, the domestic 
oven, and the furn, which is described as ‘el 
horno normal’ when more precisely it 18 the 
communal oven located outside the house, a 
fact made clear from numerous recipes which 
describe taking semi-cooked dishes prepared ш 
the home to be completed ш the furn. This was 
8 practice common in Valencia until a genera- 
tion or so ago. 

Finally, the editor's description of the term 
al-malla is based upon the medieval glossary of 
Ibn al-Hashsha' and Dozy (p 47, n. 5) where 
it is understood as the hot ashes or embers of 
a fire m which bread could be cooked, or by 
extension, the pit in which the embers and the 
bread dough are placed. It 1s clear, on the 
other hand, from Ibn Zuhr’s text itself, that 
the malla was (also) a portable ‘earthenware 
or metal’ implement (Ar., p. 36), a point missed 
їп the translation, the тайа can also be seen 
in use in this sense in the culinary works. 
(Incidentally, in the same paragraph, the editor 
has rendered the phrase ‘remove from the fire’ 
incorrectly as ‘maintain over a low fire’ and 
the final phrase is missing in the translation.) 

What will be clear from these remarks ıs the 
reviewer's own personal mania for stressing the 
value of the culinary manuals as a crucial 
complementary source to the texts on dietetics, 
since this aspect of the medical tradition was 
closely linked to the culmary tradition in a 
manner which cannot be ignored. ite these 
comments, Dra. García Sánchez should be 
warmly complimented for bringing this 1mport- 
ant, highly individualistic work, to scholars’ 
attention. 


DAVID WAINES 
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ABDELHAMID SALEH HAMDAN (ed.): 
Baybars al-Mansiiri: Mukhtar al- 
akhbar. xiii, 158 pp. [Cairo]: Al-Dar 
al-Misriyya al-Lubnaniyya, [1413/ 
1993]. 


This is an interesting addition to the pub- 
lished historical sources on the Mamlük sultan- 
ate. А short preliminary account of the work 
was given by its present editor in Studia 
Islamica, хуп, 1988, 151—3. Mukhtar al-akhbar 
is extant ш a unique manuscript (MS 
Ambrosiana Á-cxc 11), and is attributed on 
the title-page to Baybars al-Mansürt's Christian 
secretary, Ibn Kubr. This attribution 1s suffi- 
ciently disproved by the author's references 
to himself 1n the text, e.g. (p. 86): al-musannif 
al-magarr al-Rukni Baybars al-Dawadar. This 
1s therefore the third of Baybars al- ūrT’s 
known historical works, together with al- Tuhfa 
al-mulikryya (also edited by Abdelhamid Saleh 
Hamdan; cf. BSOAS, Lu, 1989, 344—6), and his 
yet unpublished general Islamic history, 
Zubdat al-fikra. 

The editor in his introduction divides the 
contents of the manuscript into four ран, of 
which the first begins with Adam, and the last 
covers the Fátimids, Ayyübids and Mamlüks. 
It is the portion covering the Ayyübids and 
the Mamluk sultanate, fols. 39b to 108b, which 
is here published. The manuscript itself is a 
fragment, breaking off 1n a description of an 
earthquake which rocked Egypt in Dhu'l Hija 
702/August 1303. The amount of detail given 
to thıs and the immediately preceding events 
suggests that this ıs near the original close of 
the work. 

The earlier part of the portion here pub- 
lished 1s curiously formal ın presentation. 
Eleven Ayyübid rulers from Saladin to Shajar 
al-Durr are numbered and listed, each with a 
brief of the principal events during 
the reign. The first two Mamliik sultans, 
al-Mu'izz Aybak and his son al-Mansür ‘Ali, 
are numbers 12 and 13 in the list of rulers 
Thereafter the numbering ceases, and with 
al-Zahir Baybars a fuller treatment begins 
(pp. 12—63) There 1s an extended presentation 
of the events of Qalawün's reign (pp. 70—90), 
and the remainder of the work (pp 91-133) 
covers in growing detail events from the 
accession obs al-Ashraf Khalil in 689/1290 to 
702/1303. The account of these later years is of 
particular importance as a contemporary record 
made by one who was frequently a participant 
in the events he describes. At first there are 
scattered personal notes; e.g. in the battle of 
Hims against the Mongols (680/1281), 'the 
sultan was in the centre, and we were with 
him beneath the flags' (p.73) As Baybars 
al-Mansüri's career proceeds, he has more to 
say of his exploits. When al-Ashraf Khalil was 
besieging Qal'at al-Rüm (691/1292), Baybars 
was ina ent sent off a party of 
Mongols on the east bank of the Euphrates: 
*So we set off for Samosata at the gallop, 
covering the ground with all speed, and crossed 
the Euphrates. The Mongols realized that we 
were coming to attack them, so they took to 
flight before we got near them. We came only 
on traces of them and the places where their 
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fires had been. We returned to al-Bira, and 
thence to Qal‘at al-Rüm"' (pp. 92-3). At the 
end of the work he gives a very full account of 
the campaign which culminated in the victory 
over the Mongols at Shaghab (702/1303). He 
follows this with celebratory verses, including 
an ode of 48 verses by ‘the amanuensis of this 
our chronicle’ (musattmr ta’rikhna hadha), iden- 
tified 1n a marginal note on the manuscript as 
none other than Ibn Kubr 

All in all, this is a curious piece of historical 
кш It is not, like al-Tuhfa al-mulukiyya, а 
fo monograph for preservation im the royal 
library Still less is 1t a systematic chronicle. as 
far as can be judged from the portion now 
published, it is more like a preliminary draft, 
comprising on the one hand outline notes on 
past history, Le. mukhtar al-akhbar, and on the 
other a personal account of events in the 
author's own lifeume—two elements which аге 
somewhat inartistically linked together. The 
editor has provided a useful introduction which 
gives an account of Bayabrs al-Mansüri's life 
and works, followed by particulars of the 
manuscript. 

P M. HOLT 


OTFRIED WEINTRITT: Formen spdtmit- 
telalterlicher islamischer Geschichts- 
darstellung: Untersuchungen zu 
an-Nuwairt al-Iskandaranis Kitab 
al-Iimüm und verwandten zeitgendss- 
ischen Texten. (Beiruter Texte und 
Studien, Bd. 45) уш, 224pp. 
Beirut: In Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1992. 


Kitab al-Ilmam br'l-i‘lam 
ahküm wa'l-wmiir  al-ma 
al-I. ya (to gi e subject of this 
work its name) was written between 
767/1366 and 775/1374, and owed its origin to 
the occupation of Alexandria for some days ш 
Muharram 767/October 1365 by King Peter I 
of Cyprus. Of the author, Muhammad b. 
pum al-Nuwayri al-Iskandarüni (not Sbihüb 

-Din al-Nuwayri the author of Nihdyat 
al-arab), nothing is known beyond the few and 
scattered data which he himself provides. Не 
came to Alexandria first in 737/1337 to visit 1ts 
godly men; he settled there, married, and made 
а hving by copying books for its notables. 

the Cypriot attack, he was among the 
many fugitives from the city. On his return, as 
he says, ‘my zeal for its masters summoned me 
to compose this book about it, so that Muslims 
coming after this our age may read it to know 
what befell in times past." 

The result of his devotion 1s a very wide- 
ranging book, ш which only a very limited 
amount of space is given to al-Nuwayri’s first- 
hand account of King Peter's brief occupation 
of Alexandria. This has led to some misconcep- 
tion of the nature and intention of the work 
by modern historians Aziz Suryal Atrya, who 
took over the edition of the text on the death 
of Etienne Combe in 1962, asserted in pp. 1-2 
of his preface to Vol. 1 that the author ‘was 
carried away by the citation of diverse materials 


tnd jarat bihl- 
ya fi waq‘at 
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in long statements of belles-lettres, history, 
jurisprudence, theology, tradition, fiction and 
other subjects with no bearing on the origmal 
theme of the book to the extent that it became 
more ш the nature of a literary compendium 
than a ial historical register Nevertheless 
al-Nuwairi's book may indubitably be consid- 
ered as a primary work of reference on that 
crusade from the Onental or Egyptian side in 
much the same way as Guillaume de Machaut’s 
work is to be regarded as its primary source in 
Old French.’ 

Such an approach to Kitab al-Ilmam 1s here 
vigorously contested by Weintritt, who, rather 
than considering the work as a source-book 
for the modern historian, stresses the mpor- 
tance of defining the author’s aum and examin- 
ing his methods of attaining it. He regards the 
book ‘als Ergebnis einer Schreibweise, ... die 
auf eine literarische Kontextualisierung histor- 
ischer Informationen abzielt’ (p. 10) It 1s, so 
to speak, an end-product of that process of the 
Literarisierung of Arabic historical writing 
which Ulrich Haarmann described ш his 
Quellenstudien zur frühen Mamlukenzeu (1970), 
which has subsequently seen further develop- 
ment, and been a subject of scholarly discus- 
sion, as conveniently indicated in p. 19, n. 55 
of the work here under review. Weintritt is thus 
not concerned to assess the historical value of 
ue data on King Peter's crusade as 
such, although an element of historical criticism 
is 1nherent m his discussion of such stylistic 
features as fictitious speeches and conversa- 
tions. His primary object 1s to investigate the 
literary structure of Kitab al-Hmám, in which a 
traumatic contemporary event 1s the foundation 
on which a vast edifice of adab matenal 
is raised. 

In this subtle, laborious and highly detailed 
study Weintritt demonstrates the purpose and 
artistic skill which underlie al-Nuwayri’s appar- 
ently haphazard assemblage of varied historical 
and literary topics. His literary analysis forms 
the long section (рр. 37-182) of the 
book. In it he deals first with the themes arising 
from the Cypriot occupation itself, such as 
al-Nuwayri's depreciation of King Peter I and 
his achievement, the divinely-willed crimes 
against Islam in the past, revenge 1n history, 
and the confrontation of Islam and Chris- 
tendom. Matters of presentation are then con- 
sidered, The excursus (istitrdd), which is so 
characteristic a feature of al-Nuwayri’s style, 
as Atya noted, з the subject of special 
discussion supported by examples. Other styl- 
istic features include the fictitious speeches 
already mentioned, verbal exchanges between 
Christians and Muslims demonstrating the 
superiority of the latter, and predictions of the 
future, notably in dreams. Two traditional 
literary genres are selected for examination: 
anecdotes (AikayGt), ostensibly of events during 
the Cypriot occupation, and elegies on the 
devastation of Alexandria. Specimens of both 
genres are supplied in translation. 

Weintritt passes on to the consideration of 
another and related genre of wntmg of the 
later Mamliik period, the literary offerings to 
various sultans. Ibn Abi Hajala's Sukkardan 
al-sultin was written in 757/1356 during the 
second reign of the Qalawünid al-Nasir Hasan 
The other two discussed by Weintritt are 
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both by al-‘Ayni, and honour the sultans 
al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh Cee) and 
al-Zühir Tatar (824/1421) respectively. In 
regard to these works, Werntritt once again 
contests the accepted view, e.g. as enunciated 
by Rosenthal, that ‘The whole is merely a 
conglomeration of often very insignificant facts 
which are not held together by any attempt at 
biographical or historical characterization’ 
(cited by Weintritt, 184). Here again Weintritt 
insists that these are essentially literary works, 
and should be judged as such rather than by 
their sparse content of historical data Their 
primary purpose was to assert the legitimacy 
of the rule of these sultans, each of whom, ıt 
may be observed came to the throne by a coup 
against his ecessor. 

In bis short concluding chapter Weintritt 
contrasts these three literary egyrics with 
historical biographies such as those of Saladin 
and al-Zahir Baybars, of which he says, ‘Jene 
stellen Falle reiner Geschichtsschreibung dar; 
ohne literarische Erweiterungen sind sie Fakten 
sammeinde und  zusammenstellende Віо- 

phien' (p. 202). This is true so far as it goes, 

ut here ав with the later panegyrics one 
must ask the intention of the authors. Saladin 
ended the гаша caliphate in Egypt and took 
possession of the Zangid patrimony in Syria; 
Baha’ al-Din's presentation of him in а/- 
Nawddr al-sultaniyya as a model of piety and 
a heroic mujhidis an assertion of the legitimacy 
of his usurped rule. So also with Baybars, who 
had been a to the m of his 
redecessor, Qutuz. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir depicts 
m al-Rawd al-zahir not only as a just ruler 
and a successful mujáhid but as an even greater 
gure than Saladin Here again is an assertion 
of legitimacy clothed ın the dress of a historical 
biography. 

In conclusion, a few remarks on points 
of detail: 

P. 50. al-Nuwayri states that King Peter I 
sought permission of Sultan al-Nasir Hasan 
to go to Tyre, and take his seat on a pillar 
(‘amiid) there as was customary for everyone 
becoming king of Cyprus. Without this, his 
rule would not be legitimate. À longer version 
of this legend 1s given by al-Qalqashandi in 
Subh, 1v, ee nee La 
Syrie, 122, atmg al-Ta'rif of Ibn Fadlallih 

-"Umari (d 749/1349) It must therefore have 
been a floating legend, attached by al-Nuwayri 
to Peter's accession in 1359. 

Pp.1271f: The prophetic dream, itself a 
literary genre, flourished in this period. 
AlNuwayri's group of six dreams about 
the Cypriot occupation of Alexandri might 
be compared with the 16 dreams in (? 
al-Shibna's) al-Badr al-zahir fi nusrat al-Malık 
al-Nasir, foretelling the restoration of al-Nágir 
Muhammad b. Qayitbày in 902/1407. 

Р. 187, n. 10: The dating of al-'Aynr's Strat 
Tatar admits of some precision. The last event 
noted, the arrival m Cairo of the news of 
Tatars accession, was оп 9 Ramadin 
824/7 September 1421. Al-'Ayni therefore com- 
pleted the work before Tatar himself arrived in 
Cairo on 4 Shawwa ober 

P. 192: [Al-‘Ayni] ‘identifiziert Sultan Tatar 
mit dem prophezeiten kalfa тайа und imam 
‘adil” This identification of Sultan Tatar as 
caliph and imam cannot be  sustamed. 
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Al-‘Ayni’s phrase is Khalifa rashid aw sultan 
‘adil (Strat Tatar, p. 17, 1. 16). In the follo 
lines there is no further mention of the a 
rüshid, but Tatar is expressly 1dentified as the 
sultàn adi. 


P.192: 'die endzeitliche Bedeutung des 
Sultanats Tatars’. It is iromcal that al-'Ayni 
had already given an eschatological 1nterpreta- 
tion of the name of al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh, 
nrs predecessor, Sirat al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh, 

9, lines 12-14. 


P. M. HOLT 


ANDARGACHEW TIRUNEH: The 
Ethiopian revolution 1974—1987: a 
transformation from an aristocratic 
to a totalitarian autocracy. (LSE 
Monographs in International 
Studies.) xv, 435 pp. Cambridge, 
etc: Cambridge University Press, 
1993. £45. 


This is the most recent book on the Ethiopian 
revolution, though not, as the publishers state, 
first book on the subject by an Ethiopian 
author. It is a comprehensive account of the 
tise to power of the Derg, the military commit- 
tee which deposed Emperor Haile Selassie and 
seized power in September 1974, and the 
ascendancy of its | r, Col. Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam, to the position of supreme authority. 
The book 18 a work of political history, and 
the emphasis is on the tumultuous years of the 
1970s when the struggle for power between the 
Derg on the one hand, and the various political 
factions on the other, overshadowed all other 
considerations, and the early 1980s when the 
paramount objective was the institutionaliz- 
ation of the Marxist-Leninist state. The chief 
actors here are the Derg, Mengistu, and the 
numerous doctrinaire and factious organiza- 
tions that either attempted to contest power or 
worked closely with the military authorities for 
political and personal reasons. Some of these 
organizations were no more than small bands 
of friends in conspiracy, and they frequently 
ap overnight and disappeared in similar 
fashion, often victims of the g with which 
they had initially thrown in their lot. The main 
events covered are the fall of the imperial 
government and the seizure of power by the 
Derg, the rural and economic reforms of the 
1970s, the of the military state with 
the urban and right-wing opposition and the 
rise of Mengistu to su e power, the forma- 
tion of the Marxist-Leninist party, and the 
making of the constitution. 

The author had access to an impressive 
collection of fugitive documents—underground 
papers, manifestos, declarations, programmes, 
etc. produced by all anti-Derg groups and 
individuals—and he has used them very thor- 
oughly. To my knowledge, no other work on 
the subject has been based on such a wealth of 

ary sources, In addition, the author should 
commended for the enormous task of going 
through the large accumulation of government- 
owned daily newspapers, in particular Addis 
Zemen which, as he rightly states, is a mine of 
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information. The author has maintained scru- 
pulous objectivity in examining the documents, 
а point worth mentioning in view of the fact 
that some of the cipants 1n the political 
8 es oF the 1970s and 808 have recently 


published their version of the history of the 
book, with a good deal “р slant. The 
аш ш short, is highly informative and rich 


паа аге, however, serious shortcomings, 
and I would like to raise some of them here. 
First, the minor defects It 18 unfortunate that 
the text has not been more с] and carefull 
edited There are numerous р where it 
reads very poorly, and on many occasions the 
writing is either unclear, confusing or downright 
contradictory. Then there are the obvious 
Бо that careful editing would have removed, 
Harder for example, referring to Haile Selassie 
king’ instead of ' Emperor’, of calling 
the E EDU a нега? and ‘white emigré' party 
when the author has previously 
(pp. 124-31) that the organization was neither 
à party, nor royalist. It is not true to say, as 
the book does on p 100, that the land reform 
was intended to transform the rist areas directly 
into cooperatives. I am also disappointed by 
the fact that terms such as "totalitarian auto- 
cracy’, “а junta dictatorship’, ‘autocratic dic- 
tatorship’ are thrown around loosely, without 
sufficient discussion of their meaning or the 
meaning the author wishes to give them, and 
the differences between the one and the other 
There are more significant questions of 
substance and interpretation that need to be 
raised. First, it is curious that the author chose 
the year 1987 to end hus narrative, The 
‘Postscript’ discuss pun ihe fall of the military 
regime and the installation of the Transitional 
Government is not part of the original plan of 
the book and may have been prepared hurriedly 
to catch up with the changing events. I can 
t а periodization such as 1974-85— 
the establishment of the Party and the 
*Stalinization' of the polity—as a convenient 
period to end a story, or 1974—1990, covering 
the entire period o Ethiopia’s experience of 
what I have elsewhere called ‘milita 
socialism’, but I cannot make sense of 
periodization adopted by the author. The 
promulgation of the Derg's ‘ socialist’ constitu- 
tion was, at least to most of us who were Irvin 
in the country at the time, a non-event. It di 
not introduce any new concepts, new institu- 
tions, or new power confi ons. Most of us 
were of the opinion that the constitution was a 
charade, and that the state would be the first 
to violate it. 
One of the main points of the author that 
unfortunately has not been sufficiently ar; 
is the notion of the ‘transition’ from one form 
of state power to another. The Derg 1s said to 
have progressed from a junta to an autocratic 
and finally, totalitarian dictatorship. The 
author seems to suggest that the earlier forms 
contained democratic elements which were 
progressively extinguished We are told, for 
example on pp. 80-81, that the Derg became 
dictatorial 1n December 1974 because it abol- 
ished democratic rights and effectively excluded 
the civilian population from participating m 
Bovernment irs. The record of the ancien 
régime as I and many others know it is 
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disturbingly silent about democratic rights and 
popular participation, and the Derg canot е be 
accused of introducing dictatorshi ap e 
from dictatorship to the second and third ке 
is associated with the position of Mengistu 
Pe Mariam in the hierarchy of power Such 
nalist' а approach centring on the polit- 
fortunes of one individual is partial, 
uM and more importantly fails to tell 
us much about the real content of power. 

The book discusses the early reform policies 
of the Derg, focusing mainly on the nationaliza- 
tion of enterprises, the land reform, and the 
Bohr of rented houses, The later 

cies which deeply alienated the majority of 
ihe rural population, and which I believe 
contributed greatly to the downfall of the Derg, 
namely, collectivization, villagization, resettle- 
ment, gram requisitioning, and forced military 
recruitment, are passed over in virtual silence, 
at least in the main body of the text. There is 
a brief discussion of some of them in the Post- 
script, but this is mad to say the least. 
One can argue with justification that the Derg 
did enjoy a good measure of popularity in its 
carly years, due in to the popu- 
hist policies of 1975 an 1976; there was con- 
siderable support for it in the countryside ш 

1 ; abolition of landlordism, the 
distribution of land to the needy, and the 
establishment of peasant associations to safe- 
guard the benefits won by the peasants were a 
significant achievement I believe the author 
has not sufficiently grasped the revolutionary 
nature of the land retorm, and this is evidenced 
by his comparison of the [por t-reform tenure 
structure with that of i’? tenure, the 
customary system practised in the north of the 
country (always known to me as dresa tenure). 
There are only superficial resemblances between 
the two. The author's enthusiasm for the system 
and his claim that the 'desai socio-economic 
order is one of the most egalitanan and 
democratic institutions (sic) that has ever been 
devised (p. 108) is not shared by those who 

have а it in depth. 

On the other hand, the later policies of the 
Derg, which were planned as part of a total 
package of agrarian socialism, came as a savage 

low to the Over a million people 
were relocated, often orcibly, millions of others 
were moved LEN their will 1nto hurriedly 
constructed ges, evictions and disposses- 
sions were carried out on a massive scale in 
support of collectivization ап гова socialist 
programmes. Peasants were fo to give w 
of their harvest to the state at е 
sow prices. All these programmes and others 
the Party zealots enforced with Ше 
терг for peasant sensitivities ended up embit- 
tering the rural population. Tbe author suggests 
that the peasantry was a willing participant of 
the war, providing food grain, men and support 
(p. 321), but this 15 not at all true. From my 
own travels through the countryside in the 
1980s I know that peasants eve: ere resented 
the impositions and attempted to circumvent 
them in many different ways. Peasants failed to 
pay taxes or dues on grounds of insolvency or 
extreme hardship; the young fled their homes 
(and some even ended up as refugees in the 
neighbouring countries) to avoid recruitment; 
gram quotas went unfulfilled when occasion 
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alowed it, the list may be аел ы М 
e deep resentment of the peasantry ш the 
latter part of the 1980s, and eventually the 
refusal of the thousands of country boys 
pressed mto muhtary service to fight, it 1s 
doubtful if the rebel forces would have over- 
come the Derg so swiftly and with such limited 
cost to themselves. 

My final criticism is the lack of a theoretical 
framework to mform the discussions and tie 
together the narrative of events which the 
author has prepared in such detail. The review 
of the literature presented at the end of the 
book is muddled and unenlightening. What, 
for instance, is the purpose or relevance of the 
question which is discussed at some length 

ere, namely, was the Ethiopian revolution 
progressive? Having noted that significant 
transformations in the course of the 
revolution, the author proceeds to answer the 
question ш the negative, Is this meant to be a 
moral indictment? If not, raising the question 
at all and then answering it in one way or the 
other does not provide us with а better 
understanding of the nature of the Ethiopian 
revolution, 

In conclusion, the book is essentially a 
narrative history of the Ethiopian revolution, 
and, as such, it will be useful source material 
for future historians, 


DESSALEGN RAHMATO 


KennetH M. Cuno: The pasha's peas- 
ants: land, society ind. economy in 
lower Egypt, 1740—1858. ( - 
bridge Middle East Library, 27.) 
xviii, 277 pp. Cambridge, etc. 
Cambridge University Press, 1992. 
£35, $59.95. 


La thése de doctorat de Kenneth Cuno, 
soutenue en 1985, sous le titre de Landholding, 
society and economy m rural Egypt 1740-1850: 
a case study of al-Daqahliyya province, a marqué 
une date dans Phistoriographie de l'Egypte 
moderne, Elle parait, entiérement réécrite, dans 
une édition élégante, avec une excellente biblio- 
graphie mise à jour Le texte a été resserré et 
parfois largement remanié; nombre d'études de 
cas ont été supprimées. On regrettera que la 
carte régionale msérée dans la thése n'ait pas 
été reproduite La discussion histoniographique 
occupe moins de place que dans la thése. 
L'auteur prend également ses distances avec les 
théories récentes du sous-développement; il 
présente son travail comme “ап effort to 
understand the dynamics of one society at the 
early stage of its "incorporation" into the 
world economy’ (p 11). 

L'ouvrage porte sur les transformations des 
campagnes du Delta entre le 18? siècle et le 
boom du coton au milieu du 19° siècle. Cuno 
а recherché les éléments de continuité entre ces 
deux époques, d’ordinaire o r les 
historiens. ЇЇ rejoint un courant d'étude et de 
réévaluation de l'Egypte ottomane, déjà bien 
représenté, notamment par les travaux de Shaw, 
Raymond et ‘Abd ar-Rahim. П a exploité 
systématiquement les archives locales: registres 
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du tribunal d’al-Mansiira, chef-lieu de la pro- 
vince de Daqahliyya (E. du Delta), de 1707 à 
1847, et premiers cadastres du 19° siècle, 
notamment de 1813—1814 et 1819—1821, аш 
fournissent un état des campagnes antérieur 
aux premières réformes. Les conclusions de 
l'étude peuvent être étendues à l'ensemble du 
Delta, mais non, comme l'indique avec perti- 
nence l'auteur, au reste de la Vallée, ой les 
conditions économiques et légales différaient. 

Le premier mérite de cet ouvrage est 
d'exposer avec clarté des questions fort com- 
plexes. П est divisé logiquement en deux parties, 
avant et depuis les premiéres réformes des 
années 1810, et chacune en cinq chapitres 
fermement artculés. L'auteur s'est attaché à 
montrer (chap. ш) que dés l'époque ottomane, 
les campagnes connaissaient, au moins partielle- 
ment, une économie d'échanges, rythmée par 
des marchés périodiques; en l'absence de don- 
nées titatives, il n'a pu que confirmer ce 
que lon savait des autres sociétés méditer- 
ranéennes préindustrielles. Plus intéressante est 
l'étude des investissements citadms dans les 
campagnes, dont les registres judiciaires 
témoignent mieux que des rapports entre 
ruraux. L'ouvrage porte en fait bien plus sur 
l'histoire sociale qu'économique, particuliére- 
ment sur la propriété foncière. 

On sait dans l'Empire ottoman 1а terre 
était propriété éminente du . Ce principe 
n'avait pas empéché en te un double 
mouvement de privatisation foncitre. (1) Les 
impôts fonciers étaient affermés à des multa- 
zıms, qui recevaient en outre, en Basse-Egypte, 
la jouissance d'un domaine (iisya). is la 
fin du 17° siècle, la ferme (Шат) était 
héréditaire et aliénable. Réservée jusque là aux 
Mamlüks, elle s'ouvrit de ce fait à d'autres 
catégories de nantis, notamment *ulamá' et 
femmes. Les transactions portant sur les dt- 
züms montrent bien avant leur abolition 
(1813-1814), ceux-ci étaient entrés en décadence 
du fait de l'nstabilité politique des années 
1760—1810 

(2) Les cultivateurs jouissa:ent de l'usufruit 
de leur exploitation ou afar, droit transmissible 
et librement aliénable. L’héritage mettait en 
jeu des règles coutumuéres, analysées finement 
à partir des registres judiciaires; en dépit des 
réglements ottomans, certams juristes recom- 
mandatent de leur appliquer les normes isla- 
miques d'héntage, comme s'il s'agissait de 
propriétés. La terre était, par suite, répartie 
inégalement; c'est ce que révèle le premier 
cadastre de Muhammad ‘АП, et sans doute est- 
ce le point capital de rally d La société 
villageoise était hiérarchisée; à sa téte, les 
familles de Xayhs ou chefs de lignage, dont la 
richesse et ГЇ ce sont étudiées en détail 
(chap. v). | А . 

Les conclusions de la première partie 


restreignent sensiblement la portée des réformes 
de Muhammad ‘Alt Cuno les explique surtout 
par les besoins financiers de la grande politique 
du pacha. Aprés une phase de récupération et 
d'extension. des superficies cultivées dans les 
années 1810, de grands travaux hydrauliques 
furent entrepris en vue de généraliser Virrigation 
pérenne, surtout pour le coton; ce fut aux 
dépens de la masse des paysans. Passé les 
années 1810, M. d ‘Ali ne parvint pas à 
augmenter durablement ses rentrées fiscales, ce 
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qui condamnait à terme ses ambitions extéri- 
eures Ses essais d'agriculture étatisée parais- 
sent, sous cet angle, brouillons, et dictés 

des soucis permanents de trésorerie. Les - 
tions des paysans aux directives et monopoles 
d'Etat sont finement analysées à parir des 
archives locales Sur le plan social, Pabolition 
de Vilnzam profita surtout à certaines familles 
de notables ruraux, dont la fortune et l'influence 
se trouvaient consolidées lorsque, dans les 
années 1830, on revint partiellement à la ferme 
des impôts (илаа) et qu'on développa les 
concessions de grands domaines à des membres 
de l'oligarchie. 

La conclusion, stimulante, dresse un paral- 
léle (qui pouvait être plus développé) entre les 
réformes foncières du 19° siècle et l'absolutisme 
ottoman des 15°—16° siécles; elle souligne la 
continuité de la politique de Muhammad ‘АП 
et de ses premiers successeurs dans le contróle 
du droit éminent de l'État sur la terre. Les 
raisons pour lesquelles les témoins puis les 
historiens européens l'ont 1nterprétée à contre- 
sens comme une marche vers la privatisation 
de la propriété, sont analysées dans les derniéres 
pages. livre dense invite à réviser en 
proronaeut Phistoire sociale et pohtique de 
"Égypte moderne 


NICOLAS MICHEL 


Kate ZEBRI: Mahmüd Shaltüt and 
Islamic modernism. viii, 200 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. 
£27.50. 


It 15 often mentioned ш textbooks and 
learned studies that the prominent thinkers of 
modern Islam have mainly come from non- 
traditional backgrounds: Iqbal, Таһа Husayn, 
Muhammad Haykal, Mawdüdi, Qutb, are all 
from outside the ranks of scholars formally 
tramed in the Islamic religious sciences This 
study of Mahmid Shaltüt, then, draws atten- 
tion to the fact that members of the ‘ulama’ 
are still active ly purswng an Islam which can 
build upon traditional strengths while providing 
guidance within the contempo context. 

Shaltüt, who was born in 1893, was Shaykh 
al-Azhar from 1958 until his death m 1963 
dunng the Nasser period, His thought, 
expounded ın a series of books concerned with 
the Qur'an and ın less formal fatwds as well as 
in popular journalism, follows in a line from 

i f ‘Abduh, dis- 
playing what Dr. Zebiri terms 'the scholarly 
sobriety of the traditionalist’ mixed with ‘the 
rationalism and pragmatism of the modernist’ 
along with ‘the moral zeal of the so-called 
fundamentalist’ (p 6). 

Zebiri starts her book (which is based on 
her SOAS Ph.D. thesis supervised by M. Abdel 
Haleem) with an overview of Shaltüt's life and 
his position within the 'reformust' trends of 
the Azhar. Marked ın approach to reform by 
à clear pragmatism, Shaltüt always seems to 
have felt that 1t was better to co-operate with 
government-sponsored legal changes, and 
thereby have some influence over their 
tion, than to be a vocal force of opposition 
and thereby be marginalized in the process. His 
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stance is clearly displayed 1n chs. iii and iv of 
this book which deal with the more general 
aspects of his attitude towards Islam. Here, 
Zebiri places Shaltüt's perspectives on the 
nature of Islam in regard to 1ts moral stance, 
its intellectual appeal and its social implementa- 
tion within the historical context of discussions 
of those topics in modern Islam. The author 
brings a refreshingly critical yet appreciative 
sense to these discussions, especi: when 
dealing with issues such as political authonty 
(pp. 51-7) and mghts of women (pp. 62-7) 
which she rightly notes still constitutes ‘a 
significant indicator of contemporary Muslim 
attitudes towards the sacred text and social 
change’ (p. 65). 

Because Shaltüt was an ‘ähm, the focus of 
the book falls on the two main aspects of his 
hfe's work: figh and tafsir. Zebiri's treatment 
of these two subjects 1s penetrating and incisive. 
While working with the traditional sources of 
usi] al-fiqh, Shaltüt was not afraid to discuss 
the ac understanding of the underpinnin 
of Islamic law. For example, he reassessed the 
boundary between Muhammad's actions as 
prophet and as imam (i e., exercising authority 
as leader of the community), and utilized this 
as a method by which certain ts of tbe 
law could be reformulated Furthermore, he 
argued that jtihád may be exercised by anyone 
suitably ed but that the results of it could 
only be binding on that person. imma‘ is 
ied ‘an unrealizable theoretical concept’ 
(p 85). 

Shaltüt's treatment of retaliation (1805) m 
the case of unlawful homicide (to which he 
devoted a monograph) provides an illustration 
of bis legal thinking on a topic where modern 
civil codes have long replaced shari'a-based 
reasoning. His reasoning led him to a position 
quite close to contemporary conceptions of 
justice He accomplis this partially by 
narrowing the range of ‘justifiable homicide’, 
a technique common to many contemporary 
legal discussions which tend to emphasize the 
yery, limited range of instances in which the 

penalties apply and the stringent require- 
ments for their rmplementation Shaltit also 
placed a great deal of emphasis on comparing 
the various legal schools and their reasoning, 
an attribute which Zebiri sees as being of 
pivotal importance іп the 
of contemporary figh studies in the Azhar and 
elsewhere. Try between the schools is either 
denied and seen as the result of misunderstand- 
ine, or afirmed-and seen Чо Бе Ге тенш of 
iffermg carcumstances and separate situations 
and thus of potential benefit in showing the 
flexibility of the law. Overall, Shaltüt attempted 
to demonstrate that the shari'a can still have 
relevance in the modern day, if only people 
would free themselves from the absolute author- 
ity of the junsts of the past and reassess 
the та! 

After looking at these more theoretical 
aspects of his legal thought, Zebiri turns to 
Shaltüt's more practical 1 opinions as found 
within the body of his published fatwas (some 
of which derive from radio broadcasts) In 
these texts, Zebiri notes that legal reasonin 
comes to the fore, rather than simple 1 
opinion, the result of 'the modern desire to 
enlighten Muslims as to the underlying reasons 
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for religious beliefs and practices rather than 
expecüng [or encouraging] unquestioning con- 
formity' (p. 107) The analysis which follows 
exposes material which has only rarely been 
studied for 1ts content and method, and Zebiri 
is to be congratulated for her summaries of 
Shaltüt's style and his use of sources (Qur'án, 
sunna, yma‘, ra'y, empirical evidence, previous 
authorities). Here we get a real view into Islam 
on the ‘popular’ level and it ıs an area which 
would reward more scholarly attention. 

Next, Zebir turns to Shaltüt's work in 
tafsir. She starts this off by a discussion of the 
historical development of the genre in order to 
be able to isolate the si t 1nnovations 
which have been wrought in modern times. 
Development of sectarianism, use of inauthentic 
material, intellectual over-sophistication and 

i tion, over-emphasis on grammar and 
rhetoric, and plain intellectual stagnation are 
all cited. by modern writers as among the 
reasons why the classical works of tafsir are no 
longer up to the task of presenting the Qur'àn 
to modern readers. To paraphrase the words 
of ‘Abd Allah Shihüta, as cited by Zebiri, 
classical tafsir made the Qur'án ‘an object of 
study’ rather than ‘a charter for life’ (p. 129). 
The transformation of tafsir in the modern 
period, according to Zebiri, was initiated by 
Abduh, who highlghted the idea that the 
Qurün should serve primarily as a source of 
guidance and not as a focus of scholarly 
activity. To this end, he wrote his tafsir as a 
conscious attempt to popularize the genre, an 
appropriate move, he felt, m an age of 
increasing literacy. Zebin then pays further 
attention to the tafsir works of al-Maraghi, 
Amin al-Khül, Muhammad  Dirüz and 
Muhammad Darwaza in order to situate the 
work of Shaltüt within the later developments 
of the genre. 

Attention to Shaltüt's tafstr in relationship 
to the idea of ‘thematc interpretation’ (a/sir 
mawdiü*1) and the principle of the organic unity 
of the Qur'ün occupies the last main chapter of 
the book. Shaltüt held that verse-by-verse 
commentaries on the Qur'an create conflicts in 
interpretation and allow for too much personal 
bias to be mjected. AIl the verses on a given 
Subject need to be gathered together so that 
the meaning of all of them may become clear. 
In practice, Shaltüt structured his tafsir writings 
both thematically and süra by süra, methods 
which allowed him not only to draw out the 
content of the Qur'an where appropriate, but 
also to dwell on the literary qualities of its 
composition, ially 1n terms of a süra's 
unity and its relationship to süras around it. 
These emphases, however, still allowed him to 
pursue s issues of concern to piety, 
theology and law 1n substantial detail. Finally, 
Zebiri shows that Shaltüt's approach to tafsir 
has been of substantial influence in more recent 
E of the genre 

Zebiri's overall assessment of Shaltüt is 
sober and fair. Originality and a new intellectual 
framework are not to be found in his books. 
Rather, his work con a sincere effort to 
make the Qur'an central to his own life and 
thought. Such a sentiment 18 well worth docu- 
menting and understanding ш our attempt to 
come to an understanding of ‘modern Islam’ 
and Zebiri’s work helps immensely ın that 
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task. Her book is clearly written and interesting, 
critical and sympathetic. I can only hope that 
the publisher will release the book in paperback 
form, for it would make an excellent textbook 
for students at many levels. 


А. RIPPIN 
i 


ENGIN AkanLr The long peace: 
Ottoman Lebanon, 1861—1920. xviii, 
288 pp. New York: Center for 
Lebanese Studies and London: 
I. B. Tauris, 1993. £34.50. 


Certain periods of Lebanese history have 
been studied їп considerable depth. Lebanese 
historians, 1n particular, have written about the 
Maronite church, the great families of the 
Mountain and the role of the amurs, while 
European scholars have tended to concentrate 
on the period when Lebanon became entangled 
in the 'Eastern Question', a period which 
began with the deposition of Bashir П Shihab 
ш 1840 and culminated ш the civil war of 1860, 
the intervention of the European powers and 
the establishment of a new system of govern- 
ment, the mutas , in 1861. e new 
period which began in 1861 and which con- 
tinued down to the French occupation of 1920, 
which Engin Akarl describes as ‘the lon 
peace’, has not, however, received so m 
attention, Akarli’s book, covering the develop- 
ment in those years of an autonomous political 
regime in Ottoman Mount Lebanon, 1s there- 
fore a welcome contnbution to a somewhat 
neglected area, its especial interest deriving 
from its extenstve use of a hitherto completely 
unexploited source for Lebanese history, the 
archives of the Ottoman government m 
Istanbul. 

Akarli’s subject is the development of the 
regime, called the nutasarnfiyya abal Lubnän, 
set up after the civil war of 1860 and enduring 
until the establishment of Greater Lebanon 
under French mandate 1n 1920. Characterizin, 
the mut ifiyya years as a tranquil peri 
comprising the longest span of mternal peace 
in modern Lebanese history, Akarlt discusses 
in some detail the processes of reconciliation 
and socio-political integration which took place 
as the conglomeration of parochial communit- 
тез on Mount Lebanon moved towards becom- 
ing a soctety with a distinct political identity, a 
centralized government, and political traditions 
characteristically 1ts own. He concludes that by 
1920 an embryonic ‘nation-state’ had formed 
in Mount Lebanon, though ıt was not without 
its weaknesses. Challenging the view that 
attributes modernization 1n government to 
Western initiative, he argues that indigenous 
Lebanese experience in self-rule as well as 
reconciliation among different religious groups 
after 1860 laid the foundation for secular 
democracy. European, particularly French, 
intervention 1n Lebanese politics, however, 
ham efforts to develop a correspondingly 

ar notion of Lebanese nationality. 

Notwithstanding its many successes, the 
mutasarrifiyya exhibited certain structural flaws 
and Akarlı takes considerable pains to reveal 
the linkage between these problems, the failure 
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of the local Lebanese leadership to address 
them, and the difficulties besetting independent 
Lebanon in later years. He angles out the 
economic vulnerability of the mutasarrifiyya as 
being the most serious impediment to its 
potential statehood in the eyes of native leaders, 
who bitterly resented the Mountain's d- 
ence on Beirut for commerce and on the Biqà* 
valley for basic food supplies. The enlargement 
of Lebanon's boundaries to include first the 
Віда* and eventually Beirut was one of the 
pinnen political objectives of the Lebanese 
eadership. The achievement of this objective 
in the form of Greater Lebanon in 1920 was 
to transform the confessional balance in the 
Lebanese republic which, though under the rule 
of the French and a group of francophile local 
leaders, was much less tian in numerical 
terms than had been the mutasarrifiyya. 

Other unresolved problems of the mutasarri- 
Лууа regime related to the nature of the 
governmental system itself. Strikingly, confes- 
sionalism, the distribution of offices by sect, 
according to quotas, did not appear either to 
contemporary Lebanese or to Ottoman officials 
to be one these problems, although nepotism, 
abuse of office for personal gain, and other 
forms of corruption were causes of widespread 
асо. Other s m which the mutasar- 
rifiyya government fai to come to 
iude the need to develop an КҮҮ! 
autonomous military force for internal security 
and ultimately external defence, and the neces- 
sity of ameliorating the regional and social 
inequalities ш the distribution of the tax 
burden, the latter failure severely tarnishing the 
public image of the government 

It is clear that the domination of educational 
activites by the clergy and mussionaries, 
coupled with the inability of the mutasarrifiyya 
government to build a public educational 
infrastructure, intensified the sectarianism of 
the Mountain’s Christian population in general, 
and the Maronites 1n particular, and exacer- 
bated their tendency to look to Europe, 
especially France, for protection and support. 
However, Akarh argues that set against this 
must be the unmistakable influence of secular 
nationalist ideas, emanating from France, on 
nascent Lebanonism. Furthermore, and cru- 
cially, Lebanoniam, unlike many other national- 
isms on the rise in the non-Western world in 
the early twentieth century, was not an intellec- 
tual онш» Se but was rooted i Loode 
years o experience in bui an 
actual оа overnment. Akarli concludes 
that the National Pact of 1943 was the direct 
product of the positions taken by the defenders 
of the institutions and political traditions of 
the mutasarrifiyya against direct French rule 
ш 1919-20. 

According to Akarh, his particular perspect- 
ive on the mutasarrifiyya derives from his 
discovery of primary material which has hith- 
erto been neglected as a source for Lebanese 
history This material consists of the enorm- 
ously rich collection of official correspondence, 
reports, petitions and other documents related 
to Mount Lebanon and Beirut preserved in 
the Ottoman archives in Istanbul. Until the 
appearance of Akarh’s work, the only other 
scholar to have used the Ottoman archives for 
the history of the  mutasarrifiypya was 
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John Spagnolo, ш his France and Ottoman 
Lebanon 1861—1914 (1977). However Spagnolo 
only used Ottoman documents written in 
French, from the Foreign Ministry archives, 
which constitute a tiny proportion of the 
available material. S olo, along with other 
historians working on the period, relied mainly 
on the French and British archives, supple- 
mented by information from local newspapers, 
memoirs, etc , while а few Lebanese historians 
have been able to make partial use of the 
minutes of the mutasarrifiyya's Administrative 
Council and certain of the documents preserved 
in the archives of the Maronite Patriarchate. 
(It is to be hoped that the arcbives of the 
тишет уа itself, which are known to exist, 
may soon become accessible to scholars ) 

In the light of the sources hitherto relied 
upon by historians, the originality of Akarli's 
approach may be fully appreciated: According 
to Akarh, history which reles heavily on 
Western sources is bound to emphasize Western 
influence, action and interests as the principal 
agents of historical development, whereas the 
material available in the Ottoman archives 
helps to balance the Westernized perspective 
on Lebanese history, shifting emphasis onto 
the changing patterns of relations among the 
Lebanese themselves and onto their place in 
their immediate political and cultural 
environment. 

Akarl argues that the Ottoman data dem- 
onstrate that Ottoman statesmen and the local 
political leadership played a far more crucial 
role in shaping Mount Lebanon's govern- 
mental institutions and politica] traditions than 
would а from works based on European 
sources. In fact, the Ottoman evidence suggests 
that whereas European intervention was often 
self-interested, sectarian and divisive, the 
Ottomans worked hard, at least until 1912-13, 
to build a stable governmental order which 
would help to reconcile the moral and material 
differences among Mount Lebanon's different 
regions, sects and social classes. Another cru- 
cially important implication of the Ottoman 
data 1s that the ‘long peace’ which prevailed 
ш Mount Lebanon durmg the mutasarrifiy 
made possible the establishment of the founda- 
tions of the modern state of Lebanon, 
According to Akarlt, the Ottoman documents 
indicate that several key integrative political 
institutions and traditions of the Republic of 
Lebanon had their origins in this period, the 
Presidency and the Assembly, for example, 
evolving from the mutasarrifiyya’s governors 
and Administrative Council. 

Akarli's careful work in the Ottoman arch- 
ives has enabled him to present a genuinely 
new perspective on modern Lebanese history. 
Furthermore, he pony the way forward for 
other scholars to build on his beginnings. He 
tells us that, in addition to the mass of data on 
the аро political and social problems 
related to the formation of an enduring govern- 
mental system 1n Mount Lebanon, the subject 
of the present work, the Ottoman archrves 
contain a mine of information relating to a 
wide variety of subjects, including religious and 
cultural life, emigration, contraband trade, 
grievances about the conduct of officials, family 
and village feuds, land and water disputes and 
so on. He also pomts out that the archives 
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contain important collections of documents on 
the dual-districts regime of 1841—60 and the 
events of 1860-61 m paved the road ire 
тшазат{бууа while for the mutasarri 

period 1 the Ottoman documents саана 
to the Biqé‘ and Beirut are as numerous as 
those for Mount Lebanon. Any scholar of 
Lebanese history wishing to contmue the work 
begun by Akarli in the Ottoman archives will 
find the guide to source material provided in 
Appendix B of his work an invaluable aid. 


STEPHANIE CRONIN 


MANUELA Marin and Josgeu РЕАЁ$ 
(ed.): Minorités religieuses dans 
l'Espagne  mediévale. (Revue du 
Monde Musulman et de la 
Méditerranée, no. 63--64.) 292 pp. 
Aix-en-Provence: Editions Edisud, 
1993. Fr. 160. 


A recent book by the French historian 
B. Vincent pronounced 1492 in Spain as l'année 
admirable. 'The quincentenary of that eventful 
year produced a no less eventful celebration 
which left ın its wake an impressive record of 
scholarly activities on а t number of topics 
more or less related to Colombus's first travels 
to the New World, the expulsion of the Jews 
and the conquest of the Nasrid kingdom of 
Granada. It is in. this context that REMM's 
editors decided to mark the anniversary with а 
special issue of 15 contnbutions dealing with 
religious minorities 1n medieval Spain (the same 
volume also includes a section of ‘Notes et 
études libres’ which will not concern us here) 
This topic has wider connotations that stretch 
far beyond the limits of a mere concern with 
Spanish history. Nowadays, as contemporary 
Societies become increasingly ‘multicultural’ 
the historical circumstances of religious minor- 
ities are arousing a growing interest which 
reflects the need for an understanding of such 
acute present problems as intercommunity 
relations and cultural change In this connexion, 
there is a widespread view which identifies 


medieval S with the quahty of convivencia: 
the paradigm of a tolerant society which 
allowed the peaceful coexistence of tians, 


Muslims and Jews. A ing as 1t may seem 
to certain audiences, view is meeting with 
increasing criticism in some recent Spanish 
scholarship ш which it has been characterized 
as a m based on broad jrocstisstonb 
devoid of any sound historical basis. 

A good example of this new and objective 
approach ıs М Marín's brief remarks in the 
introduction to the volume under review in 
which she rightly challenges the concept of 
convivencia as a mere ' element of pro da’, 
and argues that it proves to be a eadi 
and apriorist idea when one confronts 
historical problems. Readers interested m & 
critical revision of the 1dea of convivencia will 
find Marín's points extremely illummating but 
will probably regret that they are not 
in more detail (her own contribution to this 
volume is a study of the Basran mystic Abū 
Sa‘id b. al-A'rübi, d. 340 A.n., and his influence 
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m al-Andalus) This is indeed unfortunate since 
the issue of the convivencia of the three cultures 
has lent itself to many misconceptions and this 
volume would have provided an excellent 
opportunity to tackle the question in depth. 
Instead, the editors have preferred a more 
conservative approach. The articles were com- 
missioned from well-known specialists whose 
previous publications on Mozarabs, Jews or 
Mudéjares guaranteed a well-informed per- 
spective on recent scholarship. Thus, it 18 not 
surprising to find another contribution by 
A. Ruequoi concerned with Jews ш the 
Castillian city of Valladolid, or B. Leroy’s 
analysis of the role played by Jewish communit- 
ies in the kingdom of Navarra in the late 
middle ages: earlier studies by both scholars 
have focused on identical topics. Equally pre- 
dictable is R. Arié’s contribution: a thorough 
account of Christan and Jewish mmorities 
Irving 1n the Nasrid kingdom of Granada 

Some authors have chosen to provide a 
bibliographical guide probably amed at the 
non-specialist reader. eg. C. Carrete and 
A. Sanz, who review the main trends in 
Hispano—Jewish studies. The group of articles 
concerned with Mudéjares are si ly motiv- 
ated M. A. Ladero, D. Menjot and M. T. 
Ferrer summarize their earlier work in their 
articles on the Mudéjares of Castilla, Murcia 
and Aragón, respectively. P. Guichard's contri- 
bution on the Mudéjares of Valencia, while 
reviewing the current literature, is mainly a 
criticism of the ideas of I. Burns, whose works 
have stressed the mteraction of Muslims and 
Christians at the time of the latter's conquest 
in the thirteenth century. Guichard 's opposing 
view underlines the dramatic discontinuity 
between Musim and Chnistian social forma- 
tions, just as he has also argued for a ‘rupture’ 
at the time of the Arab conquest of the eighth 
century in his other works His brief remarks 
m this article are the tip of the iceberg of a 
wider debate on ‘continuity vs change’ which 
has been going on in Spanish historiography 
for some decades and which needs to be 
radically revised using subtler concepts. 

The survey of the publication 1n. progress 
of approximately 400 extant Mudéjar Arabic 
documents is the am of M. J Viguera’s 
contribution which adds two new documents 
to the list J. P. Molenat draws an interesti 
parallel between the fate of the Mozarab an 
the Mudéjar communities of Toledo from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century, highlighting the 
slow integration of the former into Castilian 
society and the latter’s strong reluctance to 
assimilate. The only article dealing exclusively 
with Mozarabs is by M. de Epalza whose main 
concern seems to be to record the variety of 
origins of the Christians living in al-Andalus 
There are some shortcomings 1n his discussion 
on l'état de la question, such as, for example, 
his insistence on considering the Adoptionist 
beresy, which emerged among the Christians 
of Toledo m the second half of the eighth 
century, as а by-product of Christian/Muslim 
polemics; tn fact, recent scholarship has demon- 
strated beyond any doubt tbat this heresy 
echoed the Christological debates of the 
Visigothic church and should therefore be 
considered as genume evidence of the persist- 
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ence of the Visigothic religious tradition among 
the Mozarabs. 

Only two contributions examine intercom- 
munity relations. M. I Fierro's analysis of 
the famous polemic between Ibn Hazm and 
an anonymous Jew who had written а work 
casting some doubts on the eer d of the 
Qur'àn, addresses the question of whether that 
Jew actually existed and might not rather have 
been a rhetorical figure used by Ibn Hazm to 
attack the Jews, as "schola e S. Stroumsa 
have suggested. Finally, M. García Arenal 
studies the conversion of Jews to Islam, an 
almost unexplored topic despite ample evidence 
which suggests a high rate of conversions in 
the Maghreb and al-Andalus. In tackling this 
problem, García Arenal draws on a theoretical 

ework based on some concepts put forward 
by Th. Glick ш his seminal work on Islamic 
and Christian Spain in the Middle A; 
framework underlines the necessity а тав 
the changing boundaries of communities and 
the network of economic and social links that 
formed the relations between them. García 
Arenal stresses these pomis by making a 
distmction between acculturation, conversion 
and assimilation, the first bemg a prerequisite 
for the other two, but not necessarily leading 
to them. The act of conversion is a crucial step 
which, in theory, casts the convert into a system 
which 1s not defined by horizontal religious 
cleavages (what Glick defined as paternal 
tems) but by vertical social divisions am ong 
e domunant religious group (what a Glick call 
concurrential systems). However, things are not 
so simple in practice: assmilation of the new 
convert is hindered by the persistence of 
reservations on the рен of the dominant group, 
which attempts to t the opportunities that 
the concurrential system might offer to the 
newcomer. Interesting prospects are beginning 
to be perceived. through this type of analysis 
and one is optimistic that in the near future 
they will replace vain quests for modern moral 
ideals tn the past. 


EDUARDO MANZANO MORENO 


JULIAN BALDICK: Imaginary Muslims: 
the Uwaysi ous of Central Asia. vi, 
266 pp. London and New York: 
LB. Tauris, 1993, £39.50. 


The material dealt with m Julian Baldick’s 
Imaginary Muslims їз in all r bizarre. 
The book provides an exten synopsis of 
and commentary upon The history of the 
Uwaysis written around 1600 by Ahmad of 
Uzgen in the region which 1s now known as 
Kirghizia. Since the Uwaysis were Süfis who 
had no master (not in the ordinary sense at 
least) and belonged to no brotherhood, one 
might think that such unclubbablo f folk furnish 
unpromising matenal for a senous history, and 
so it proves, The History takes the form of a 
biographical dictionary of members of indi- 
vidual Uwa Pis Superficially Uzgani’s work 
might therefore be com: to works like the 
sixteenth-century Süft al-Sha'rani's al-Tabagat 
al-kubrá. However, there are few useful compar- 
isons to be made, for al-Sha'ráni dealt with 
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real people, while most of the lives so zealously 


chronicled by U. are purely fictitious M 
they were all dictated to him by 
spirits of the dead. 


izgani’s fabulous bio, ks 
ical compendium may remind some gan 
modern fictions by the tinian, Jorge Luis 
Borges, and the Pole, Stanistaw Lem. 

Baldick energetically rummages around for 
the exiguous amount of historical fact ш The 
hustory of the Uwaysis He finds evidence of the 
veneration in which the Turkish anid 
rulers were still held m Turkestan. He notes 
the importance attached to activities of the 

házi, or religious warrior on the frontiers of 
filam. He pomts out that the subject of one of 
the dr таре, the ruler Satuq Bughra Khan, 
d exist and really did convert to Islam 
edu) since this biography tells us that God 
caused the earth to swallow up Satuq’s р: 
uncle, that Satug rode into a battle on а йге- 
breathing horse wielding a miraculously elong- 
ated sword, and that Satuq miraculously turned 
a hill into salt, conventional historians may 
want to approach this source with caution. 

As Baldick himself is aware, the historical 
information provided by this source 1s hardly 
of central importance and he goes on to suggest 
that the text’s main aim was ‘to teach the 
reader to become an Uwaysi dervish himself’. 
This strikes me as unlikely, for the incredible 
and absurd lrves of the Uwaysis, though they 
are rich m the miraculous, seem poor in 
practical guidance on how to make progress 
on the Süfi path. It is even possible that the 
text was not directed at Süfis, so much as at 
the lovers of good stories. To paraphrase and 
re-apply the question asked by Paul Veyne’s 
famous study, Les Grecs ont-ils cru à leurs 
mythes? Essai sur Гітартайоп constituante 
(1983), did  sixteenth-century Turkestanis 
believe ш the SUY miracles related by Uzgani? 
It must be stressed that the muracles of the 
Uwaysis are of no ordinary kind. There is little 
comparison with the sorts of miracles related 
by the fourteenth-cen safi al-Yāfī in his 
Rawd al-Rryahin, for Uzgaüni's miracles are 
not merely fantastic, they are hyperbolically 
fantastic. 

For example, we learn from the brief bio- 
graphy of ‘Abd al-Ghaffar of Multan that he 
could see into the bowels of the earth and up 
оше the Throne of God, as well as being able to 

every perce of sand in the world. He 
pei down adoptive father's house by 


breathing fire on it a shepherd, he found 
that his flocks kept growing in size use of 
sheep filtering into from the world of the 


unseen. He had 6,007 disciples. There are 53 
such biographies of Stifis, male and female. 
Elsewhere in the history we learn about the 
lipogrammatic Süfi, à al-Din of Ghazna, 
who refused to utter the letter B because of its 
connotation of duality, about Hugqabàz who 
had a magic box which gave him answers about 
the inner meaning of all things, about Abü 
"lÜ-Futüh of Kashgar who memorized his own 
weight in books and for whom the sun stood 
Still and the moon burst into flames, and about 

а of Ethio whose spinning wheel 
performed the . It probably makes more 
sense to study these lives ın the context of the 
literature of the 'ajib (the marvellous) than it 
does to take such stuff seriously as devotional 
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literature. There 18 much іп Uzgani’s work to 
interest the folklorist and the literary historian. 
In at least one case, that of a muezzin who 
tethers his pack-animals to the highest tree he 
could find prior to a sandstorm, the parallels 
with an episode in Rudolph Erich Raspe’s The 
adventures of Baron von Minchausen are quite 
close. In another case, that of Muhammad 

ir, who entered a luxuriant garden, only to 
find that it had been conjured up by Khidr in 
the midst of the wilderness so as to demonstrate 
the illusoriness of all worldly things, there may 
be echoes of the tale of the Blue Pavilion in 
Nizümi's Haft Paykar. Alternatively, of course 
they may both have drawn on a common 
folk source. 

Although Uzgàni's work i " not history as it 
18 commonly und y seems 
possible that he wrote it ith the aim of 
retrospectively providing Turkestan with a 
р history it had not hitherto possessed. 

Veyne remarks in tus study of Greek 

mythology: 

“П fut un temps ou les poètes ou historiens 
fabulaient de toutes piéces des dynasties 
royales, avec le nom ds chaque otentat et 
son arbre généalogique; Анай pas 

des faussaires et ils n étaient pas non dlus 
de mauvaise for ils suivaient la méthode 
alors normale pour parvenir à des vérités.’ 


Baldick's summary of Uzgani's text 1з fol- 
lowed by an analysis of certain aspects of the 
text (the role of women, the obsessive interest 
in the manner of the mystics’ deaths, and the 
Süfi path to God according to the Uwaysis), 
as well as an account of the fortunes of 
Uzgani’s work after his death. Taken as a 


whole, Baldick's analysis of The history of 


Uwaysis is 1ntelligent and interesting, and it is 
certainly no criticism of his work to say there 
is more in this unusually nch source which 
deserves to be studied by scholars of shaman- 
ism, Buddhism, folklore and oriental literature. 


ROBERT IRWIN 


Faria  Asu-Hamar: Christian 
Arabic of Baghdad. (Semitica Viva, 
Bd. 7.) xi, 203 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrossowitz Verlag, 1991. DM 
78, £31.85. 


This work by Farida Abu-Haidar is vol. 7 in 
the 'Semitica Viva' series. Professor Otto 
Jastrow, whose brainchild this series of mono- 
graphs is, is owed a huge debt of gratitude by 
all in the field of Arabic and Semitic dialecto- 
logy for the quality and quantity of the field- 
based studies which he is managmg to get 
puse (and with such speed!), most in areas 

itherto only patchily documented, or 1n some 
cases (Jonathan Owen's grammar of Nigerian 
Arabic) not documented at all. In the case of 
Christian Baghdad, there have been a few 

revious short studies, one of them by Abu- 
aidar herself in ZAL in 1990, Bt the 
landmark still remains Haim Blanc's masterly 
1964 monograph Communal dialects їп 
Baghdad, which provides a comprehensive 
contrastive description of the Muslun, Jewish 
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and Christian Arabic dialects of the city, with 
many perceptive observations on the historical 
dialectology of Iraq. The t study is more 
limited in scope. It comprises a short mtroduc- 
tion, outlining the history of Christian minorit- 
ies in Iraq and previous studies of Baghdad 
Arabic, and six chapters. The first three are 
substantial, and in turn with the phono- 
logy, morphology, and үш of Christian 
Baghdadi (CB). There is a e fourth chapter 
on the sociolmguistics of dialect use in 
Baghdad, with some observations on the rela- 
tionship between language level and context 
Chapter v contains 20 short translated and 
annotated texts in CB, and the final, sixth 
chapter comprises a selective glossary of words 
which are typical of CB, though some of them 
also apparently occur in Jewish Baghdadi (JB) 
and Muslim Baghdadi (MB), the dominant 
dialect. 

As in the other studies in the ‘Semutica Viva’ 
series, the layout of the book and the technique 
of description 1s conservative" Abu-Haidar is 
more concerned to detail in as clear a fashion 
as possible the structures of CB than to 
contribute to current linguistic theory. The 
book is clearly written, has been х 
proof-read, and 1s excellently documented wi 
a wealth of natural, contextual exam: crampes the 
texts at the end having the ring of au nenticity 
about them If m future ıt agaın becomes 
possible for Western sociolinguists actually to 
go and examine lan e maintenance and 
shift among the religious minorities of Iraq, 
and among the Christian communities in 
particular (Abu-Haidar’s data were 
obtamed for her by friends in Baghdad, and 
рагйу Бу сога «шз in London), this 
study bea tool as a description of 
the CB ‘dialectal baseline’. But its strength as 
a piece of straightforward description is also 
its shortcoming as a piece of dialectology: a 
from the brief comments on the relationshi 
of CB to MB at the end, there is little in 
way of explanatory comment, in the text or the 
footnotes, to locate CB 1n a more general 
regional and dialect context and pomt up 
typological features which link it with other 
dialects inside or outside Iraq. For example, on 
pp. 43-4, in the discussion of perfective verb 
morphology, it is possible to infer from the 
examples that CB, unlike JB and MB, but like 
many other ‘sedentary’ dialects of the Fertile 
Crescent, was originally a ‘differentiating’ 
dialect, i.e. 1t continued to distinguish morpho- 
phonologically between, on the one hand, stems 
which historically had an /a/ stem vowel (= 
CB CaCaC stems), and those which had /i/ or 
Ау (= СВ CaCoC stems). However, the system 
now seems to be becoming non-differentiating, 
in that the СәСәС stems have developed 
alternates in CaCaC. It is not clear (because 
no comment is offered) whether CB was indeed 
‘differentiating’ and no wheter, for instance, the 
source of the rted variation 18 analogy with 
the other Baghdadi dialects To judge this latter 
point, we would need to know if it was the 
older speakers, or the exiles removed from 
contact with other Baghdadis, who tended to 
have the ‘differentiating’ system, and the 
younger ones who are becoming more variable. 

t information of this kind is not provided. 
The same kind of criticism—that there 18 not 
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enough comparison and explanation— could 
be levelled at much of the presentation, which 
tends to read like a reference grammar for 
learners of CB who are not interested in 
anything else beyond this, rather than like a 
piece of dialectology aimed at other dialectolo- 
gists (the presumed readership) who share a 
common frame of reference. The bibliography 
18 thin: Bruce Ingham’s articles on southern 
Iragi dialects which deal with the questions of 
the sedentary/nomadic split are absent, and, 
closer to home, so are Tom Johnstone’s and 
Otto Jastrow’s articles on Tikrit. Jacob 
Mansour's 1991 full-length study of Jewish 
Baghdadi may have appeared too late to be 
consulted. (ft was reviewed by Abu-Haider in 
BSOAS, тм, 3, 1994, 372-3) 

Despite these criticisms, however, this book 
is a welcome and workmanlike addition to the 
dialectological literature on the region and 
certainly а descriptive gap. 


CLIVE HOLES 


P. MARCEL KURPERSHOEK: Oral poetry 
and narratives from central Arabia, 
I: The poetry of ad-Dindan, a 
Bedouin bard in southern Najd. 
368 pp. Leiden, New York and 
Koln: EJ. Brill, 1994. Guilders 
185, $105.75. 


The present book follows a number of recent 
articles by this author, and also a book in 
Dutch, Diep in Arabie (Amsterdam. 
Meulenhoff, 1992), which is to be published in 
English 1n the near future. Two recent articles 
in English are ‘Between ad-Dakhül and ‘Aff: 
oral traditions of the "Utaybah tribe in Central 
Najd’, Zeitschrift fur Arabische Linguistik, 26, 
1993, 28—65 and ‘Heartbeat, conventionality 
and originality ın Najdi poetry’, Asian Folklore 
Studies, 52/1, 1993, 33—74. The book under 
review di with the poetry of ad-Dindan a 
living t of the Duwásir tribe of South- 
Сеп Najd, while the ZAL (1993) article 
deals with texts and poems from the "Utaybah, 
their neighbours to the north. However, much 
of what I say in general in this review applies 
to both of these works as both spring from the 
same general study and from the same field- 
work | 

From the dialectological point of view they 
are both from the same area. In this context 
the importance of Kurpershoek's work is that 
he is the first since J. J. Hess, Von den Bedumen 
des inneren Arabiens (Leipzig, 1938), to work 
in such depth with dialect material from 
Bedoum of this central area. Others have 
worked on neighbouring dialects to the south 
and east, e.g. Johnstone's studies on the dialect 
of the ‘Ayman in ‘Some studies of the Dostri 
dialect of Arabic as spoken in Kuwait’, 
BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 249-97 and ‘ Further 
studies on the Dosui dialect of Arabic as 
spoken іп Kuwait’, BSOAS, xxvn, 1, 1964, 
71-113; my own on the * yman in North East 
Arabjan dialects (London: KPI, 1982) and on 
the Al Murra ın ‘Notes on the dialect of the 
Al Murra of eastern and southern Arabia’, 
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BSOAS, xux, 2, 1986, 271-89 and Th. 
Prochazka, on the dialect of Najrün in Saudi 
Arabian dialects (London: KPI, 1988) То the 
north-west, Н. О. al-Mozainy has an unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis on the dialect of the Harb, 
while to the north-east I have worked on the 
dialect of the Mutair in ‘Notes on the dialect 
of Mutair in Eastern Arabia’, Zeitschrift. fur 
Arabische Linguistik, 2, 1979, 23—35. Thus 
Kurpershoek has filled in a significant gap in 
the middle, the ‘Utaybahi and Dawāsır being 
important tribes of the central area. We now 
only lack studies of the dialect of the Subai‘, 
Suhül, Bugüm and Ghatiin tribes to be able to 
draw a comprehensive schematic map of the 
dialects of the Bedouin of the central Najd. 
Kurpershoek points out certain interesting 
dialect features of the central area, namely, the 
substitution of d for & or ay and for à or aw in 
many forms such as Add for Аба ‘trough’, 2104 
for awlad ‘boys’, ‘alaha for ‘aléha ‘on it f; 
(p. 81), shown also in the Mutair dialect; the 
use of ё rather that d m the particle /2 ‘ when, 
if, behold’ (p. 84) characteristic of centre and 
south shown also in the Al Murra and ‘Ayman 
dialects and also heard m Qatar; and the 
prevalence of the plural form f'àl in adjectives 
such as zyün ‘good pL’, shah ‘good рі”, dgdg 
“thin pl’ 

From the point of view of the study of 
Arabian oral literature, Kurpershoek adds an 
important new component to the existing 
corpus of studies now available ш English and 
other European languages. On what we can 
call in a general sense Najdi oral literature, the 
most useful earher works were C. de Landbe 
Langue des Bédouins ‘Anazeh (Leiden: Bri 
1919; A. Musil, Manners and customs of the 
Rwala Bedouins (American Geographical 
Society, New York, 1928) and R Montagne, 
*Contes poétiques bédouins (recuillis chez le 
Sammar de Gezire)’, Bulletins des Ecoles 
Orientales, 5, 1935 [Damascus] 33-119 А 
Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabwn | (Leipzig, 
1900—1) is also of interest, but in some ways 
less useful as it is decontextualized, having been 
taken down in Basra. Thereafter there were no 
new collections until the 1980s when a number 
of useful collections appeared, the first being 
S. A. Sowayyan, ‘A poem and its narrative by 
Rida ibn Таг al-Samman', Zertschrift Fak 
Arabische Linguistik, 7, 1982, 48-73; Марай 
poetry: the oral poetry of Arabia (Berkeley, 
1985), and The Arabian oral historical narrative 
an ethnographic апі — lhnguistic analysis 
(Wiesbaden: А arrassowitz, 1992); B. Ingh 
Bedouin of northern Arabia: traditions of the Al 
Dhaf (London: KPI, 1986). Studies of areas 
which are geographically on the fringe, but 
culturally and lmnguistically very similar are 
Heikki Palva, Narratives and poems fiom the 
Hisbán (Gothenburg, 1978); F. H. Stewart, ‘A 
Bedouin narrative from Central Sinai’, 
Zeltschrift für Arabische Lmguistik, 16, 1987, 
44—92, C. Bailey, Bedoum poetry from Sinai 
and the Negev (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1991) 
A number of useful collections also exist ın 
Arabic, though to use these a knowledge of the 
dialect is necessary. Such studies as those of 
M. A. al-Sudairi, Abtal min al-Sahra (Beirut, 
1964) and the various anthologies and reference 
works of Talàl al-Sa‘id draw on the authors’ 
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wider background knowledge of Arabian 
culture 

Kurpershoek gives fascinating glimpses of 
modern-day Bedouin existence. He talks of the 
‘golden days’ of King Кайа when the tafrah, 
the ‘oil boom’, brought prosperity to the 
Bedouin—which also coincided with years of 
rain and good pasture—of the different degrees 
of assimilation of individual Bedouin to the 
modern-day post-oil world, and of the hard 
struggle of poorer individuals like the poet 
Dindan to maintain the old ways. He mentions 
also the financially successfu Bedouin who 
have succeeded in investing money earned from 
the sale of flocks in the good years into real 
estate and a dere 

The poet DindAn is, as the author describes 
him, ‘archaic’ in his style and content, in that 
his poetry arises out of his life as a nomadic 
camel herdsman and is not m any way affected 
by the mainstream of Arab literature or 
thought. As Kurpershoek says, the corpus of 
modern-day Nabati poetry includes old poems, 
of which the author may or may not be known, 
and modern poems such as those of Dindàn. 
Of the modern poets some show an interaction 
between the old idiom and themes of pre- 
modern Arabia with ‘elements and themes 
borrowed from the new linguistic, social, eco- 
nomuc, and ideological environment’. Dindan, 
however, has remained a fitri, a ‘natural man’ 
whose poetry bears witness to his mtmate 
mvolvement with the land, the weather and his 
flocks and to a fine observance and detailed 
knowledge of types of terram, plants, types of 
cloud and rain and the physical form of the 
camel and other animals and birds of the desert. 

Kurpershoek also observes, as have others 
who have made a study of the poetry and 
dialect of the Bedoum, that (p.17) ‘It is 
interesting to note that many lexical items and 
semantic connotations in this vernacular poetry 
are more akin to the ancient vocabulary, as 
stored in the vaults of the great classical 
dictionaries, than to the "correct" modern 
standard Arabic. .. His work is seen to 
corroborate the thesis that in many regards the 
Najdi tradition is closely related to the ancient 
Arabic poets and therefore might be considered 
one of its distant but parallel descendants,’ 
This calls to mind an event whose participants 
are known to me, though I was not actually 
present. A number of Arabs of different 
nationalities were discussing the difficulties of 
re-Islamic poetry at the majlis of a shaykh in 
Qatar One of them was үл the point that 
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jal аззизуйги fattaqayna bigarhabin 
tawil а1-дапа war-rawqi akhnasu dhayyüh 


[The herd (of шен) wheeled around 
and took refuge behind a male lle 
Long in the nose and horn, 
snout and wide in the tail.'] 


He challenged those present to interpret the 
lines. All pleaded UE total incompetence. 
However an urra Bedouin, Ráüshid 
al-‘Umani, who m "one of those present, 
asked him to repeat the lmes and was able to 
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interpre ret them fairly accurately, purely thro 
owledge of his own dialect, with the 
exception of one word. All the words existed 
in his dialect with the same or almost the same 
meaning except garhab ‘male gazelle’ which he 
did not know, bat was able to guess, , probably 
meant some sort of gazelle. The study of the 
work of such ‘archaic’ poets as Dindan is 
interesting in showing the very slow rate of 
language change m a hittle-changing environ- 
ment where the influence of outside cultures is 
minimal except, 1n this case, for the influx of 
Western Technology in the form of motor 
transport and electronic media. 

The book falls into the following parts: I, 
‘The poet’ (pp.1~28) which mtroduces 
Dindin, his way of life and his quixotic 
character as an unmarried and somewhat 
‘unruly’ poet, holding stubbornly to his old 
nomadic ways in the face of considerable 
physical and financial hardship; П, ‘The 
poetry’ (рр. 29-92) m which Kurpershoek 
analyses the maim themes and forms, the 
cultural context and the form of the language 
This is followed by ‘Text and translation’ 
(pp. 97-217) in which the author presents 33 

ms with their translation; a glossary 

‚ 220-360), which is very comprehensive 
and cross-referenced to other existing glossaries 
of these dialects, and an Appendix of place- 
names (pp. 361- —5), The book as a whole is 
extremely informative and very well produced, 
and Kurpershoek's work will be of great 
interest and usefulness both to the student of 
Arabian oral literature and to the dialectologist. 


BRUCE INGHAM 


F. J. Capona: Bedouin, village, and 
urban Arabic: an ecolinguistic study. 
(Studies in Semitic Languages and 
Linguistics, Vol. xvm.) xv, 168 pp. 
Leiden, New York and Köln: E. 
J. Brill, 1992. Guilders 80, $47.75. 


The Arabic dialects of the Levant can be 
divided, on structural grounds, into three major 
types, conventionally referred to by labels 
which indicate their speakers’ socio-economic 
life-style: ‘Bedouin’, ‘ruralite’ and ‘urbanite’. 
This division has a long pedigree, having been 
recognized a millennrum ago by Arab philolo- 
gists Tue eee ШП соп rary 
speakers of dialects subsumed oum" 
and ‘ruralite’ labels actuall hs di environ- 
ments and pursue livelihoods which conform 
to these labels is ever-diminishing as the cities 
suck in more of the population and expand 
ever outwards. The task which Cadora sets 
himself in this book is to trace the linguistic 
consequences of this general socio-economic 
change in the Arabic of the small town of 
Ramallah, Palestine, situated some ten miles to 
the north of Jerusalem: to what extent are 
Bedouin, ruralite, and urbanite dialects still 
independent entities, and if they are changi 
how 18 this change to be captured (осу 


шше 

is divided into four chapters and 
concludes with a set of appendices which 
recapitulate for easy reference the various 
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linguistic rules found 1n the body of the work. 
In the first, largely historical chapter, there is a 
useful survey of the dialectal divisions of 
ancient tribal Arabia and how they arose. The 
point of this is to show that Arabic dialect 
differences which correlate with life-style may 
be very old. The core of the book (chs. 11 and 
n ee a lengthy and elaborate set of 

ptive phonological, morphological and lex- 
ical e gpa rules which the author claims 
Rama! speakers are learning to apply as 
they switch from a dialect of the Bedouin- 
ruralite type (BR) to an urbanite (U) and (ш 
the pubhc domain at least) more prestigious 
dialect. These rules, which are associated with 
& permanent change of environment and life- 
style, Cadora terms ' ecolinguistic’. In the final, 
fourth, chapter, the author claims that one of 
the most salient syntactic aspects of this 
adaptive switch (simplification of the gender/ 
number concord system) recapitulates historical 
changes which affected the language of ancient 
Arabic poetry and prose in its evolution 
towards a homogenized and standardized writ- 
ten pope А). 

The author's explicans of linguistic change 
in Ramallah is lexical diffusion. This involves 
the lacement of BR forms by their U 
equivalents, where there 13 a difference between 
the two, via sets of variable phonological rules, 
eg. BR b/ ‘dog’ 18 converted to the U 
form b/ Where the competing forms are 
not cognate, e.g. BR /sawwa/ ‘to do, make’, 
U /'1mil/, the U form simply replaces the BR 
one. These changes are of course both socially 
and linguistically gradual in the sense that, 
(a) there is both mtra-speaker and inter er 
variation (essentially generational), (b) any 

iven change diffuses gradually through the 
exical items which are potential mputs to it, 
and (c) some of the BR variants seem to be 
more stigmatized (and therefore more likely to 
be replaced by U equivalents) than others. 
None of this 1s in any way exceptionable in 
terms of general sociolinguistic theory, but this 
reviewer feels that the formal apparatus used. 
to account for actual examples of diffusion 
does not do full explanatory justice to the 
erning of the data on which the study is 
insofar as it 15 possible to get a full 
picture of it—and getting such a picture 1s not 
made at all easy by the author. 

The (‘ecolinguistic’) rules proposed as the 
formal means of capturing the contemporary 
BR->U adaptive switches, such as the ‘ - 
cation’ rule (p. 38) which rewrites an under- 
lying A as /k/, often look like mirror 1mages 
of the diachronic rules which originally gener- 
ated the B and R forms from the Ol ic 
(OA) parent forms. Differences in the lexical 
distribution of variant forms across the genera- 
tions 1n other modernizng Arab societies 
(certainly the Gulf states) supports Cadora's 
contention that /t/-+/k/, and other switches 
away from B forms, are the general trend. But 
Cadora goes much further than ths. He 
proposes that many BRU conversions are 
accomplished not by single adjustment rules, 
but by whole ordered sets of rules which need 
to be applied 1n all-or-nothmg way 1n order for 
the correct output to be generated. This 1s the 
case, for example, in the rules proposed to 
convert BR morphemes, such as pronouns, to 
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their U equivalents. For example, a pair of 
rules—' glide substitution’ and ‘glide gemina- 
tion'—delete BR ^ in forms such as /hilte 
‘he’ and /hite/ ‘she’ and replace it wr 
te /y/ or /w/ in order to the correct 
D equivalents /huwwe/ and /hiyye/. In syn- 
chronic phonological terms (те ess of what 
may have happen onically in the 
history of Semitic), such a pair of rules appears 
to be completely ad hoc: the ‘condition’ for 
ther operation has to be stated as ‘in the 
environment “pronouns” ' since they have no 
valency as phonological processes, singly or 1n 
combination, outside this one cl set of 
morphological items. The same objection can 
be raised against many of the other rules 
proposed as the vehicle of lexical diffusion. 
ey are not natural as phonological processes, 
but are convenient formalisms whose sole 
raison d’être is to get from an observed form A 
to an observed variant B by the most econom- 
1cal, 1f phonologically unmotivated, route In 
order for the yi gealization’ rule 
which converts B ib/ *heart' to U /Palb/ 
to work properly, for example, it has to have 
the ‘condition’ that it does not operate on 2nd 
person pronominal enclitics. The reader may 
well wonder if this ıs really a phonological 
TOCESS. 

The problem lies in the assumption that the 
synchronic relationship between two lexical 
variants which have a common etymology must 
always be expressed in terms of an A—B 
rewrite rule, forcing one of the variants to be 
regarded as ‘input’ and the other as ‘output’. 
No one, however, would contemplate writing 
such a rule to account for variation between 
phonologically similar but non-cognate lexical 
couplets such as BR /gawit/, U /&ami?/ д, 
(р. 134), so why attempt to do so for /kalib/ 
and /Palb/ ‘heart’? t the latter pair of 
forms have a common historical origin is 
simply irrelevant, synchronically speaking. 
Indeed, the fact that Cadora notes no forms 
for ‘heart’ intermediate between these two 
(such as *Palib or *kalb) suggests that what we 
have here is not phonological variation at all, 
but variation between whole bundles of features 
in an all-or-nothing way, ie. lexical substi- 
tution. Let us pursue the consequences of 
Cadora's position further by ecting on 
another of his examples. If it is true (as Cadora 
unplies) that in Ramallah there are some old 
BR-s ers who nearly always say /čalıb/ (but 
occasionally /kalb/) when they mean ‘dog’ and 
some young U-speakers who nearly always say 
/kalb/ (but occasionally /Calib/) to refer to the 
same beast, then is the ‘underlying’ input 
form for the rule i to generate the 
variation the same for both speakers or differ- 
ent? If the underlying forms are different, then 
Cadora's conversion rules must also always be 
ordered differently for the two speakers, and 
moreover, apply 1n an all-or-nothing way every 
tme either of them says ‘dog’, since there 
appear to be no intermediate “kalib or *¢alb 
forms (at least Cadora does not report any). If 
on the other hand, the underlymg form 1s 
considered to be the same for both ers, 
this must involve one of them converting 1t 95 
рег cent of the time to the competing form. 

ere—as apparently here—there is a lack of 
phonological gradation between competing 
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forms, the suspicion must be that they are 
perceived, and manipulated by speakers as 
discrete lexical wholes. There is, in other words 
no need for a rewrite rule, since neither form 
is ‘underlying’ or in any sense ‘prior to’ the 
other from the synchronic perspective. 

A different lind of difficulty with rewrite 
rules is evident on pp. 50 ff. Here, the author 
gives sample derivations for the BR verb forms 
which then form the input to the ' ecolinguistic ’ 
conversion rules discussed above. The problem 
is where the underlying representations of the 
BR forms come from. Sometimes, as in 
/qaraP--t/ (giving eventually BR /karét/ ‘I 
read") and /madad+t/ (giving BR /maddét/ ‘I 
extended’), the underlying forms look some- 
thing like Literary Arabic (LA) ones without 
being identical with them; in other cases, e.g 
/braktib/ (giving BR /battib/ ‘I write") they 
resemble neither LA, nor any other contempor- 
ary dialect, nor yet any of the proposals which 
have been made for the morpho-phonological 
structure of the Old Arabic dialects from 
in ch.i, Cadora argues that the BR dialects 
and others must be descended. What kind of 
Arabic, then, historically speaking, does this 
rather odd collection of underlying forms 
represent? If the author has an answer, this 
reviewer could not find i. One can only 
conclude that they are the invented constructs 
which are required as starting points if the 
observed output forms are to be generated by 
sets of rules for which, again, there is no 
independent motivation. 

ere 18 & _Жогуша lack of accountability 
apparent in other places in the book. 
For example, precious little information is 
given about the formants’ number, age, sex, 
or the methods of data collection (direct 
elicitation?, analysis of conversational tran- 
scripts?, the author's personal intuitions as a 
native speaker?, a combination of these?), and 
none at all on the extent of individual stylistic 
range and vanation within the в er sample. 
It is also surprising that the major population 
shift which occurred ш the area under 
study since 1948—the steady exodus, maniy 
to the USA, of (presumably ‘urbanite 
Christians, and the steady influx of poor 
*rurahte' Muslims from the surrounding 
areas—-recerves not a mention as a potential 
catalyst for linguistic change. Frequently, it 1s 
difficult to tell whether the author's explanation 
of how linguistic c e works is intended as 
& substantive theoretical claim based on a wide- 
ranging data analysis, or merely a tentative 
suggestion. For example, in козен the 
mechanism of ‘conjunctive compatability’ 
ү 82) he states ‘the contrastive form BR 
is gradualy laced by the non- 
contrastive form BR /siččīne/ which 15 eventu- 
d into the conjunctrve form 
/sikkine/ by the application of one rule: (EC3) 
Deaffrication-b.’ t exactly do the phrases 
‘gradually replaced’ and ‘eventually trans- 
formed’ mean here? There is no information 
or detailed data analysis, statistical or socio- 
linguistic, to back up this and other clars, or 
show how they were arrived at 

True, there 18 an attempt in ch. iit (pp. 104 ff) 
to develop statistics of a kind to measure the 
differing degrees to which the lexicon of BR 
and U-dialect speakers contain Bedouin, rural 
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and urban features. The unsurprising result 18 


that U speakers turns out to contain 
fewer B and R elements than does BR ers’ 
ewer U 


h, which conversely contains 
elemens (unsurprising because the a priori 
defining characteristic of ‘BR’ and ' U' dialects 
1s that thoy contain a significant proportion of 
features which the author regards as Bedouin, 
ruralite or urbanitel). The general validity of 
the comparative procedure as described is 
anyhow questionable, as the author himself 
admıts on p.83, because ıt depends on how 
‘rigorous’ (unclear exactly what 18 meant by 
this) the sample list of 100 lexical items 1s, and 
how ‘representative’ the other B, К and U 
dialects selected are as a basis for comparison. 
But 18 there in any case any such thing as a 
FROM ep Bedown, ruralite or urban 

ect? The dialects of eastern Arabia, western 
Oman and eastern Jordan, for example, are all 
‘Bedouin’ in the usually accepted use of that 
term, i e. share a number of high-frequency 
phonological and morphological features whic 
distinguish them from the dialects of nearby 
towns; but all none the less show significant 
lexical differences, one from the other, even in 
core items of vocabulary like the equivalents 
of ‘want’, ‘see’ and ‘go’. Which one of these 
dialects, or which combination of them 1s to be 
deemed ‘representative’ of Bedouin dialects as 
a whole, and why? And again, in this section 
on lexical comparison, the reader searches in 
vain for any description of how the data were 
collected 1n the field. Surely a more valid, and 
certainly more enlightening way of proceeding 
would have been to measure the occurrence of 
known BR/U contrasting lexical couplets across 
difierent age, occupational and sex groups 
within the natural speech of the group being 
investigated. As it is, after all the top-heavy 
theoretical superstructure has been stripped 
away, one 1s left wondering what the relevance 
to language shift in Ram 18 of measurin; 
the extent to which its inhabitants share enc 
features with Omanis or Saudis from Najd. 


CLIVE HOLES 


Никкі Parva: Artistic colloquial 
Arabic: traditional narratives and 
poems from al-Balqa’ (Jordan): 
transcription, translation, linguistic 
and metrical analysis. (Studia 
Orientalia, Vol. 69.) 191 pp. Helsin- 
ki: Finnish Oriental Society, 1992. 


Con to what the title might suggest, 
Heikki a's latest study does not deal with 
the hterary side of popular story-telling at the 
level of narrative content, structure, themes 
and motifs, etc. Rather, the focus is fi on 
the presentation of transcribed and trans| 
texts which Palva recorded ш the al-Balqa' 
district, Jordan, and a thorough analysis of 
their linguistic features and the prosodic charac- 
teristics of the poems, as explamed in the 
subtitle. А Blossary and indexes or. personal, 
tribal and place names have been added. An 
extensive apparatus of footnotes provides the 
reader with historical, tribal, linguistic and 
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other information essential for the full inter- 
pretation of the texts. 

The origins of this work are described in a 
brief introduction. The texts were recorded in 
1965 in the Christian village of Sáfüt, north- 
west of the Jordanian capital of ‘Ammién, m 
the course of the author's sessions with Yüsif 
Tarif, a skilled raconteur, poet, and singer of 
poetry Unfortunately, Yisif died shortly after- 
wards and in consequence the author had to 
rely on his sons and relatives for explanations 
and assistance in transcribing the recordings. 
The result is a substantive addition to Palva's 
already numerous dialect studies based on field- 
work in the Вајда’ district and other areas 
in Jordan. 

The choice of the title is related to the fact 
that the 15 texts are good specimens of the art 
of the sälfah, the genre of narrative-cum-poem 
which is still very much 1n vogue as a traditional 
form of cul expression and entertainment 
in Arabia and adjoinmg areas. It may come 
somewhat as a surprise that in this case a 
Christian villager, living in the vicmity of a 
major urban centre, 18 the source of a collection 
which is predominantly ‘ Bedouin’ in character, 
Here several factors must be taken into consid- 
eration. Firstly, the village concerned hes in a 
transitional zone between the desert and the 
sown and the zeal for collecting and circulating 
oral Bedouin poetry and stories by inhabitants 
of these parts is a phenomenon with a history 
of more than a thousand years. Secondly, the 
romantic appeal which the Bedouin lore exer- 
cises on the to le and villagers hving in 
interaction. with the owns is well known. 
the famous bard of the town of Nifi in the 
High Najd, Ibn Sbayyil (d. 1938), may be cited 
as one of many examples It 1s noteworthy that 
as a young man Yüsif Tarif made a deliberate 
effort to me an entertainer in this genre 
and learnt most of his art from another 
practitioner living in es-Salt Once he had 
memorized the poems he burnt the papers on 
which he had jotted them down—an mteresting 
example of the manifold ways in which the 
domauns of oral and scrip! culture interact 
and constantly permeate one another. 

The narratives revolve around the familiar 
themes of the sálfah: examples of men who fall 
victim to their own reckless generosity, stories 
of the Qays-and-Layla type about ted 
love, raiding, blood feuds and other sorts of 
tribal trouble, and so on. In eight of the 15 
texts the protagonists are persons and tribal 
groups 1n northern Arabia (Shammar, Sharürüt, 
Ht&m, Ibn Rashid), whereas the remainder is 
situated closer to the narrator's home area 
(Bani Saxar, ‘Adwin, Bani Hasan, ‘Ajarmah, 
a Druse man, people of Karak). Given the 
distance in time, space and cultural background 
separating the narrator from most of his 
materials, it is only natural that many of the 
stories lack specificity, a lack which is compens- 
ated for by fantastic, fabulous and romantic 
elements One also has to consider the perform- 
ance context: there is a world of difference 
between the perpetuation of tribal traditions 
among groups closely related to the story’s 
protagonists and the derived versions appreci- 
ated for their anecdotal and entertainment 
value among outsiders 

However, in this study the cultural and 
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literary aspects are subordinated to a discussion 
of the linguistic side. In his analysis Palva 
meticulously compares the entire linguistic 
gamma of the narratives with the characteristics 
of the transmitter's own dialect (that of es-Salt) 
and that of the Bedouins. Thus he arrives at 
the conclusion that the narrator strives to 
imbue his stories with a real ‘Bedouin’ atmo- 
sphere by drawing systematically on distinctive 
features of the Bedouin dialects The contrast 
becomes clear in where the narrator 
uses his own vernacular 1n unadulterated form 
in order to explain certam incidents in the 
stories to his audience. 

This brings Palva to the statement that 
among scenary narrators, like Yiisif Tarif, 
the language of the Bedouin sd/fah has acquired 
‘the status of a ial artustic language’. It 
should be noted that Palva uses Cantineau’s 
division of the Bedouin dialects into a Syro- 
Mesopotamian group and the north лап 

es connected with the ‘Anazah and 
hammar as а point of reference. The 
usefulness of applymg this concept to these 
texts is certainly borne out by his analysis. But 
the distinctions are not always valid if one 
takes а broader view of Arabian 'Bedouin' 
dialects. For instance, the imperfect preformat- 
ive vowel /a/ 1s a feature of the north Arabian 
dialects, but in central and southern Najd the 
tendency both among townspeople and 
Bedouins is again towards // (not only in the 
verb, but also with regard to the relative 
pronoun, prepositions, and the definitive article, 
as Prochazka, Saudi Arabian dialects, London, 
1988, observes for Sudair and Riyadh) or both 
are used as free variants. is also has 
muplications for internal түе forms: in 
northern Arabia the // of the preformative 
may mark the passive ın the imperfect of strong 
verbs with a stem vowel /a/, but ın Riyadh, as 
in es-Salt, it also marks the active (cf. yidbah, 
*he kills', Palva, 85, and Prochazka, 36). 

The use of the internal passive is discussed 
in connexion with the language of the poems 
(all but the last of the narratives end with a 
poem). Unlike the narratives, the poems in 
principle are preserved in fixed linguistic form. 
In practice, however, many changes occur in 
the process of oral transmission, also in the 
core area of the traditional nabat poetry (the 
prestige value attached 1n this respect to central 
and northern Arabia becomes manifest both at 
the linguistic level in the narrative sections and 
from the use of the nabati poetic idiom) But 
in the ‘periphery’ of this area, m this case 
Jordan, dialectal differences as compared to 
Najd affect the poetry in а more fundamental 
way than the prose narratives. This holds 
especially true for the metrical structure which, 
as Palva points out, is affected if features like 
tanwin are dropped and changes occur in verbal 
forms and syllable structure. One may differ 
with Palva as to the details. For instance, it 
seems to me that the implications of 
Cantineau’s distinction between the ‘ atrochaic ' 
Syro-Mesopotamian syllable structure vs. the 
*trochaic' one of the mentioned core dialects 
(e.g. парт vs. ndgetr) 15 less important in 
explaining discrepancies between the underlying 
metrical structure and the phonetic surface 
representation of the poems than Palva sug- 
gests. Thus his analysis leaves open the question 
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of how the treatment of short vowels for the 

purpose of scansion in other positons—e.g. 
the addition of a short vowel m the case of 
overlong syllables at the end of word units or 
the салсейайоп of the anaptyctic vowel used 
to break up certain final consonant clusters 
(“asr > tun should be explained. 

Yet differences such as these are clearly 
relevant to tie debate as uo асы this 
poetry 's metrical structure is on quantit- 
ative or accentual patterns. In this study Palva 
pe the case for both approaches side by side. 

is sensible conclusion amounts to a gliding 
scale according to which the quantitative 
analysis, resulting in metres closely akin to 
certain metres used in Classical Arabic poetry, 
is clearly applicable to this poetry’s Arabian 
соге агеа roughly 1dentical with the Najd in a 
broader geographical and cultural sense). In 
the adjoming area the present state of this 
tradition, as exemplified e these texts, shows 
a 'hybrid metrical structure' which exhibits 
both quantitative and accentual patterns. At 
an even further remove, e.g. the Negev and 
Sinai, the quantitative structure ‘has alread: 
reached the point of collapse’ (as Palva puts it 
in his article  Metrical problems of the contem- 
porary Bedouin gasida’, Asian Folklore Studies, 

2/1, 1993, m which the argument is fur- 
ther developed) and has been superseded by 
accentual metrics. 

This hypothesis has the attraction of offering 
a coherent and neat explanation of the problem 
and no doubt will be further explored. It would 
be desirable, however, to do so in the context 
of a broader approach, which does not remain 
limited to linguistic as , but also takes 
literary, social, politi and other relevant 
factors fully into account. For instance, it is 
self-evident that the 1nfluxes and migrations of 
Shammar, ‘Anazah and other tribes mto the 
Syro-Mesopotamian area must have had reper- 
cussions in the sphere of poetic expression as 
they had in other domains. 

Bae poems included 1n Palva's study adduce 

st proof of the remarkable homogeneity 
in шш i Du topoi, imagery, thematic 
cing, and other literary characteristics of the 
nabati repertory over a vast Беоргрыкса! агеа. 
Bedouin im rvades even a poem by a 
townsman of One may expect, however, 
that this homogenexty will now be increasingly 
eroded. This process will be even more rapid 
in the tradition’s periphery than ın Najd itself, 
where the decline result of revolutionary 
economic and material changes. Perhaps 
can already be detected in some аре 
lanations of certain lexical items which 
belong to tes standard inventory of nabati 
poetry Thus inhaz (р. 78) 18 s probabi not a 
verb, but the noun ul- 
monary Seaman ш. pect т ch 
is often used metaphorically А boastful sec- 
tions, e.g. праг al- ‘he ıs the scourge of 
his enemies’ and trdya‘in (p. 53) must be the 
3f. pl. perfect of the VI form of the verb 
tardya' “to pause and look around, to turn 
around’ (cf. Cl Аг. га“а, yari*) commonly 
used in this poetry for camel mothers looking 
back or returning to their young, and not а 
form derived from the root гу", ratib (p. 50) 18 
probably used with the general meaning of 
green, succulent (grazing)', as m Cl Ar, in 
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contrast with ‘while elsewhere the plants are 
dry’, and the meaning 1s that this tribe 1s so 
strong that it always prevails over its rivals in 
the competition for scarce spring pastures, a 
dimension which is lost m the translation 
‘grazing ratib and other plants’, rab‘atin 
(p. 62) 1з the tanwin form of rab‘ah, the men’s 
compartment of the tent where food, coffee 
and tea are served to visitors, not 'a family 
(where rice and meat were seen)', and belongs 
to the category of stereo od laudatory phrases 
on the of generosity and 
hospitality; hgüba (p. 75» à used in rhyming 
asan i are not ‘housings’, but the plural o 
ab, the camel's breast girth, girr al-it'às 
(p. 552 robably refers to the colour of the 
sand- as m етт al-mzün, ‘clouds with white 
fronts’ (cf. CL Ar agarr, pl. gurr) and does 
not mean ‘deceitful sand-hills’ (though gar 
means ‘to deceive, not keep a promise’). If 
these and other examples illustrate 
the need 76 or an approach to this poetic tradition 
which takes into account the entire context in 
its area of origin, 

These minor comments by no means are 
intended to detract from the mportance of the 
contribution made by this study to our know- 
ledge and understanding of the traditional 
narrative art and poetry from a linguistic 
perspective, not only ш Jordan, but indirectly 
in the larger Syro-Mesopotamian and Arabian 
area as well 


MARCEL KURPERSHORE 


JuprrH E. TUCKER (ed.): Arab women: 
old boundaries, new frontiers. xviii, 
264 pp. Bloomington, IN: Indiana 
University Press, 1993. £30 (paper 
£12.99). 


This volume 1s a collection of essays looking 
at the position of women ın the Arab worl 
from a new perspective. As the title indicates, 
it focuses on the notion of boundaries defined 
by shared eters m the structure and 
social organization of Arab society which have 
shaped, and continue to shape, much of the 
discourse of gender in this region. It does so 
by analysing the specific historical experiences 
thit Bave given: fise. то these parameters. Ав 
one of the most striking underl Чушв features of 
the Arab world is the speed of ge engulfing 
it, a wide diversity of 1deas is being generated 
among Arab women about gender and the 
realities of their lives. Rapid economic, social 
and pohtical change have contributed to the 
formation of new frontiers through which 
women can look closely at the meaning of 
gender in their society. By voicing the concerns 
expressed by women within this region, the 
ion raises many questions ut the 
extent to which the values of Western feminism 
serve as universal eters of feminism. 
Tucker attempts to tackle the wealth of 
material by dividing the volume into four main 
sections. A particularly useful feature is the 
manner in which the ideas in each section 
interrelate with one another to refresh existing 
debates with recent issues of current research. 
The first section focuses on discourses of 
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gender. It differentiates between discourses 
which invoke Islam (and the call for a return 
to that which 1s ‘authentic’ and ' traditional") 
and alternative feminist discourses. Barbara 
Stowasser’s paper on ‘Women’s issues in 
modern Islamic thought’ analyses the ways in 
which different Islamic schools of thought deal 
with gender issues such as female domesticity. 
She provides a valuable discussion of the close 
relationship between Islam and the з! [от for 
cultural authenticity in the context of 
nature Ot aUe and anti-imperialist discourses. 
strong evidence to support her 

conclusion that, as no uniformity can be found 
in the specific social requirements of Tlam with 
respect to men, the interpretations given to the 
status of women n also vary consider- 
ably over ішпе and place 

The second section is devoted to the issue of 
women and work ın the context of the rapıd 
growth of capitalist econom ny in the pr 
East The research on which this grou 
essays is based oo y challenges the a 
standing пасо oie the traditional woman 
in Arab urban history and shows that, as far 
as Work and economic resources are concerned, 
a wide gulf exists between the options available 
to, and the hfe-styles of, women in the upper 
levels of society and those at the lower end of 
the scale. Margaret Meriwether’s paper on 
“Women and economic change 1n 19th-century 
Syria’ analyses the ways in which traditional 
production and commerce have adapted to 
changing global economic conditions. She 
shows how the impact of these changes has 
varied considerably according to class and 
geography, with specific emphasis on the inde- 
pendent economic role upper-class women have 
secured, and its effect on their social roles 


(inclu bred authonty within kinship net- 
works), zm Earlys paper, ‘Getting it 
together—ba Egyptian businesswomen’, 


uses three sase stadie t to explore the informal 
economic sector which lower-class women 


exploit in order to e from material 
hardship It looks at the employment opportun- 
en to women within the mfrastructure 


of! hal di society, and the meaning of work 
within this context. 

The third section deals with politics and 
power. Its principal focus is on the changing 
nature of the troubled relationship between 
feminism and nationalism. It к closely at 
issues that are of ount importance in any 
approach to En er issues, such as family and 
community. Although these have already been 
explored 1n previous research, the essays in this 
section are ctive in their emphasis on the 
concerns of women within the Palestinian 
nationalist struggle in particular. Julie Peteet’s 
paper on ‘Authenticity and gender’ shows that 
an ant-imperialist gender discourse need not 
necessarily be Islamic, and that the particular 
roles accorded to women are more rooted in 
ш tradition than in religious prescription. 

periods of иш te ug (as, for 

pum e, was experienced in the re 
sample in A early eigh са 
тошеп have redefined dieat forms and 
symbols to express the ways ın which they wish 
to represent themselves within the wider socio- 
economic arena Souad Dajani’s paper on 
‘Palestinian women under Israeli occupation’ 
reviews the conditions endured by West Bank 
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women under Israeli occupation and the con- 
sequent effects on their traditional roles. She 
illustrates the well-established link between 
women’s issues and more general political 
concerns by showing how the lack of national 
independence has parallel consequences for 
men as well as women Rosemary Sayigh’s 
paper on ‘Palestinian women and politics in 

on’ demonstrates that although the res- 
istance movement has created new opportunit- 
ies for political activity by women, only a small 
number have gained access to deciston-making 
positions within the political framework and 
that the women of the camps therefore do not 
feel adequately represented. 

The fourth section focuses on the ways in 
which change takes place m the construction 
of gender roles and relations The concept of 
family has been central to many previous 
examinations of notions of male and female 
behaviour. ‘The Arab family’ has, however, 
usually been regarded as an unchanging, mono- 
lithic entity and very little literature has docu- 
mented ив development within any specific 
historical context. Judith Tucker’s paper on 
‘The Arab family in history’ redresses this 
imbalance. She reviews a wide e range of histor- 
ical sources to argue that family structures, 
gender relations and the power of women are, 
1n fact, in a process of continual evolution, and 
differ widely over time and place, and also 
between classes. Susan Davies's paper on 
‘Changing gender relations in a Moroccan 
town' demonstrates that variations ш the 
definitions of der roles are continually 
evolving under thes influence of social, economic 
and political developments by analysing the 
ways ш which adolescent males and females 
adapt their experiences of each other in 
response to changes m their social and eco- 
nomic environment. Evelyne Accad’s paper, 
*Rebellion, maturity and the social context', 
provides a review of Middle Eastern women's 
writings which explore the social and psycholo- 
gical aspects of gender She shows how works 
written between 1958 and 1965 are are primarily 
peara towards the quest for personal identity 

Arab women, while later writings seern to 
teke a greater interest in political, social and 
sexual issues, Works from both periods, how- 
ever, show how female characters break away 
from чары roles and assert themselves 
with widely consequences. Accad’s 
valuable library PS юк н) includes works 
which focus on the manner ш which these acts 
of rebellion are the result of the complex 
interrelationsbips between Arab women and 
the society that sha them, as well as of 
issues of individ alienation within the 
social context. 

The volume is rich in its research material 
and will be extremely useful to those who are 
interested in the issues addressed. It provides 
stepping stones to further research into other 
issues which may arise as a co uence of 
future political, economic and change 
In this sense :t 18 suggestive rather than 
conclusive Other geographical areas within the 
Middle East (such as the Gulf and the Arabian 


penmsula) would be interesting arenas for 
er research. 


LEILA ZAKI CHAKRAVARTI 
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ROBERT Irwin: The Arabian Nights: a 
companion. [v], 344 рр. London: 
Allen Lane, Penguin , 1994, 
£20. 


‘How true are the words I have so often said 
of myself, that as Scheherazade saved her life 
by telling fairy stories—I save my life, or keep 
myself alive by writing.’ (Seren Kierkegaard) 

Hard on the heels of David Pinault's Story- 
tellmg techniques m the Arabian Nights (Leiden 
1992; reviewed in BSOAS, туп, 1, 1994, 231-2) 
comes another work which offers a fresh 
approach to the study of the Nights. Robert 
Irwin's book is certainly most enjoyable; the 
present reviewer found it uer put down, £0 
gripping is the argument and the panorama 
presented. Well-documented, it is unusually 
compelling and instructive in its multifaceted 
‘re-examination’ of the sundry collection 
of stories, folk-tales, archival bric-à-brac, 
anecdotes, dialogues, seamen's yarns and 
saucy pier-machine close- penus which all 
together (however pirated? orm part of the 
Nights. There are several reasons for the book's 
achievements Irwin writes fluently and well 
(his fiction is very pertinent to the Nights), he 
is widely read in world literature, familiar with 
schools of comparative literature, formulaic 
theories, the psychology of language and the 
thinking of adimi Propp. 

A specialist ın the life and the times of the 
Mamlüks, he is also free of the ‘phobias’ of 
traditional Orientalism, and he is flexible in 
di nde to scholarly apparatus. Hence the book 
is likely to appeal to a wide readership, yet at 
the same trme command the attention of those 
who are engaged 1n the study of all forms of 
Arabic literature. To marry E. L. Ranelagh's 
The past we share to Mia Gerhardt's The art 
of story telling, to Pinault’s recent book 
(referred to above) and to the barbed tongue 
of Husain Haddawy's translation of the text 
of the Nights (ed Muhsin Mahdi; reviewed 
BSOAS, ту, 2, 1992, 330-1—-see especially 
Haddawy's introduction 1з quite an 
achievement. 

The Nights 18 examined here in respect to its 
history and its origins, the oceans of stories 
which fed the streams of 1ts content, the craft 
of the storyteller, the entertamment m the 
street, low life, sexual fictions, the marvels of 
the world and the works of world literature 
notably influenced by the Nights. There is, to 
boot, plenty of discussion about relative merits 
of translators. 

Their respective efforts will always have their 
advocates and their detractors. ile Leila 
Ahmed, in her Edward W. Lane (London, New 
York and Beirut, 1978), describes (pp. 149-50) 
Lane’s great work, accompanied by his ‘series 
of illustrative notes’ as ‘in the words of the 
Athenaeum, “a faithful and, as it were, livin 
picture of the East”,’ and adds, ‘The wor! 
rapidly established itself as, at once, the true 
Arabian Nights and as the finest and fullest 

icture of “oriental manners”,’ Robert Irwin 
as a marked preference for Burton: ‘he had a 
much saner view of the likely history of the 
formation of the corpus of the Nights than 
Lane had’ (p.36), even if he admuts (p. 34) 
that, ‘Sex ind farting apart, Burton's footnotes 
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are a parade of barmy erudition, interspersed 
with snatches of autobiography." 

From Irwin's observations there emerges a 

assessment of the sometimes fruitful, 

sometimes baleful, effect of the Nights which 
furthered an image of Islam and the ‘East’ 
which suited a colomalism or a сисе of 
dilettante élite and which fanned the flame of 
their adventurism or appealed to the sensuality 
of their tastes The Nights filled a bill neatly 
and nicely. It accompanied (to quote Cecil 
Gray) 'a reflex action, the fag-end and decay 
of the nimeteenth century, the afterbirth of 
romanticism, the harlequinade at the end of 
the play, How far removed the Western view 
of Nights is from say, that of L. M 
Filshtinsky, Arabic literature (Moscow, 1966), 
where the Nights 15 perceived as pulsating with 
social protest, the ideals of the popular masses, 
protest against tyrannical rulers, and the asser- 
tion of the voice of the people 

Curiously, amidst the wealth of documented 
references to the fantastic, the pornographic, 
the sexist, the folkloric and the arts and crafts 
of Muslim society, there is relatively little said 
about the faith of Islam itself, the demands of 
the Shari‘a, the blessings that the faithful can 
hope for in the world to come, the pilgrimage, 
the pillars of faith, the ow, of the fast 
The world demanded a book full of fascinatin, 
buildings, flora, fauna, оше that coul 
grace the Brighton Pavilion or galleries in 
the Pitt Rivers Museum. If Leda Ahmed ш 
correct, only Lane ‘accentuated this’ (p. 149). 
His notes to the Nights reflected ' the centrality 
and dominance of Islam and its vision.’ It is 
peculiar how the colour of the Nights and the 
most ephemeral features have always had the 
prater appeal. Is this the fault of the trans- 

tors, the fault of the Nights per se, applicable 
to both the Muhsin Maha text, or the allegedly 
‘degenerate’ collections that followed? Or is 1t 
perhaps something ın the way the Western 
mind has absorbed, piecemeal, the superficial 
elements of the oriental tale and has had little 
relish in plumbing its dangerous, ‘infidel’ or 
corruptive depths? In the Middle Ages, in 
Iceland, for example, this certamly seems to 
have been the case, unless the views of Margret 
Schlauch, ın her Romance in Iceland (London, 
1934, 92-4), are more an indication of her 
subjective judgement than of those of the bards 
of the North: 


‘Some of the incidents in the ly 
recall to a modern reader the Arabian 
Nights and other typical Eastern 
Romances. Nichulás Leikari, ın the saga 
named from him, disguises hımself as a 
Jewel merchant in order to win the haughty 
Princess Dorma of Constantinople, who 
has refused all wooers The episode of the 
ring desired by two brothers, Helgi and 
Hrearr, in the Hrólfs saga Kraka (Chapter 
X) is almost identical with one of the 
Arabian Nights. In the Gibbons saga ok 
Gregu, the hero makes use of a flying cloth 
or carpet to puer himself from one 
place to another; there 15 a flying mantle 
also ш the Jóns saga Leikara, in the 
Sigrgards saga Frekna, and the Egils saga 
Emhenda ... These features of our sagas 
are, however, too widely used and too 
banal to be definitely traced ... But despite 


ogur 
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the large number of disputable cases, it is 
evident that much Oriental material did 
reach Iceland in the latter Middle Ages. It 
formed the most exotic, the most incongru- 
ous, and the most un-Icelandic elements in 
the multicolored patchwork of the 
lygsógur ^" 


Scandinavian interest in the Nights has 
received less than its due and since the sixties 
there have been some noted contributions iz in 
Denmark by such writers and scholars as 
Barr, Frede Løkkegaard, Svend EN 
and J. Oestrup. Henny Harald Hansen, in 
* Footnotes to The Arabian Nights or The Book 
of the Thousand and One Nights’, m Living 
waters: Scandmavian Orientalistic Studies pre- 
qoe to Professor Dr Frede Løkkegaard 

Copenhagen, 1990, 92 ff.), draws our attention 

e marked religious message, colouring and 
Senate in its content, remarking, ‘the 
official religion in the stories is Islam. It is the 
orthodox form of Islam, Sunna as we find it in 
Saudi Arabia, in Egypt and in Turkey. In the 
Arabian Nights we find a well-founded know- 
ledge of Sunna. A story like the narrative of 
the learned Sympathia 1s an illustration. She is 
a slave-woman, in order to save her master 
from economic ruin she suggests that she be 
sold to the Sultan. In order to demonstrate her 
special value in addition to that of youth and 
beauty, she offers to be examined m Islam in 
the presence of scribes? She gets the better of 
all the scribes sent for by her account of the 
Five Pillars of Islam, the contents of the Koran 
etc.’ Such topics figure rarely in Irwin’s book 

Yet the Danes always seem to have sensed 
an almighty awe in the Nights. This is apparent 
ш their literature of the fast cen 


Hansen mentions Hol 8 Jeppe pa Byerget 
pe secminply brid ¢ chronological ga 
Antoine and and the nineteen’ 


oe translators) and, more obviously, 
Oehlenschlager’s Aladdin which m places (more 
especially in relation to the story of Ibrahim, 
Isti ^i and the restoration of the Ka‘ba, and 
in the majesty of Allah, which so moved Busoni 
that he included it in his Piano Concerto) 
alludes to the truly Islamic heart of the Nights 
and predates, in date and 1n its objectivity, the 
overrated essay by Carlyle on the Prophet 
Robert Irwin's chapter ‘Children of the 
Nights' breaks new ground and he is to be 
congratulated on drawing our attention to 
the neglected writings, some influenced by the 
Nights, of the fascinating explorer of the East, 
ш pen and ın creative 1magination, and by sea 
land to Morocco, Egypt, the Caucasus, 
Tartary and China: Potocki, the Pole (pp. 255— 
60). But there is also an entry on Hans 
Christian Andersen (p.101) whose ‘Little 
Mermaid’, in the view of Irwin, may have been 
modelled on the story of ‘Julnar the Sea- 
Born’ Henney Hansen would warmly approve 
(art. cit., 96): ‘There she is, the little mermaid, 
child of the turquoise-blue Gulf, a representa- 
tive of the costly gift which the Occident 
received from the Orient in the form of the 
Kitab Alf-Layla wa-Layla, “The Book of the 
Thousand and One Nights ".' 
Several errors (some very minor) were spotted 
which could easily be corrected in any future 
edition. 
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P.90. The romance (Sira) of Abii Zayd 
al-Hilali is not simply limited to tribal exploits 
in North Africa and victories over the Berbers 

as is here implied). Only the Taghribat Bani 
ial does this Other parts are about the 

Yemen, and elsewhere in the peninsula, and 

some oral versions deal exclusively with Arabia. 

There аге also links between this Sera and that 

pf al-Zir Salim to which there is no reference 
ere 

Р. 98. Ariosto and Tasso have more evidence 
of an influence from tales of the Nights and 
popular Sira than Canto 28. The reference to 
Astolfo’s hippogriff and the attempt by Senapus 
ee Syón) to divert the course of 
the Nile and, arguably, other details, all support 
a stronger case than mere ‘echoes’. 

P 112. Irwin says that the shu‘ara’ who 
recited the Sira of Abu Zayd “memorized the 
book and gave recitations from it’. Lane, 
however, says (p. 398, The modern Egyptians, 
London and New York, 1842) that ‘The Shá'er 
always commits his subject (not the ‘text of the 
book’) to memory, and recites without book.’ 
The finest examp es of recitation of this Sira 
have no derved connexion with any printed 
versions. 

Pp. 134, 294 of the ‘Chronology” a tenth- 
century date (and specifically д.р. 969) is not 
supported by Ian Netton, Muslim neoplatonists 
(London, 1980), 4, where Netton remarks on 
‘the difficulties in hazarding even an approxi- 
mate date which will accord with all the internal 
data of ће Rasd’il’. 

P 164. ‘hur al-ayn’, according to Lane 
should read йт al-‘in. ‘The story of the forty 
girls’ 15 surely a variant on the well-known 
story in the Muslim East (in several Arab 
geographers) and in the West, of ‘the Island of 

omen’ (jazirat al nisa’). This theme figures, 
for example in the Sirat Sayf b. Dhi Yazan. 

P. 165 baws(a) is preferable to büs and 
ta'hig is surel b niq in order to match aniq in 
the full title. £a'id should read така”) 

P.187 ‘The city of Labtayt' ш surely 
incorrect. The name should be Labta/Labta or 
Labda (Mia Gerhardt spells 1t as Lebta) and it 
is almost certainly a reference to Leptis Magna 
in Tripolitama. 

P.216 The Kalevala 1s not *a collection of 
songs about the legendary hero Kaleva’. 
J. B. C. Grundy 1n his version, Kalevala. the 
land of heroes (London and New York, 1951), 
vol.2, 202-3 mentions ‘Kaleva’s whole 
people’, and (p.282) specifically states that 
Kaleva is e ancestor of the heroes who does 


not mra son in the Kalevala’. 
76. aL aqqari’s Nafh al-Tibb (sic) 
should read Nafh al-Tib. 


P 308. Metzliki should read Metlitzki 
In sum, this book can be recommended to 
students of popular Arabic hterature as one of 


the best introductory works now in print. But 
there 15 much in it to interest specialists as well. 
It should be noted, however, that recent studies 


of Boaz Shoshan on the popular literature of 
Mamitük Cairo furnish a number of important 
references which are not to be found here. See, 
ш icular, his “Оп popular literature in 
m Cairo’, Poetics Today, 14/2, 1993, 
349-65, 


H T. Norris 
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CLINTON BENNEIT: Victorian images 
of Islam. (CSIC Studies on Islam 
and Christianity.) хі, 204 pp 
London: Grey , 1992. £25. 


This is a fine study, lucid and thoughtful. Tt 
takes the increasingly tragic story of mutual 
misunderstanding between two interrelated reli- 
gions into an area beyond the arguments 
of Norman Daniel Albert Hourani, and 
other noted scholars who have broached this 
topic. Clinton Bennett displays an individual 
approach, he is a Baptist, once a nussionary in 
Bangladesh, and currently active in Inter-Faith 
relations. His topic has been somewhat neg- 
lected; earlier Orientalists and divines who 
penned their opinions and their verdict on 
Islam have received greater attention. The 
Victorian authors he has chosen are examined 
1n a systematic manner through their writings. 

Six main authors of important works about 
the confrontation between Christianity (as 
conceived) and its Islamic 'foe' (likewise 
conceived) are presented. Charles Forster 
1787—1871), Tobe. Frederick Demson Maurice 
1805-72), Reginald Bosworth Smith (1839— 

908), Sir William Muir (1819—1905), William 
St Clar Tisdall и ) and the Baptist 
John Drew Bate (1836-1923). Their theses and 
prognostications are systematically outlined 
and their books appraised; so, too, the Christ- 
ian and Muslim reaction and response to their 
varied efforts. This book could well serve as a 
model for others producing books on kindred 
topics There 1s a good bibliography and several 
appendices. 

Amongst the above-named writers, Sir 
William Muir (a ‘high Tory’ in the Christian 

omy is almost certainly the best known. His 
works, such as The Caliphate: rise, decline and 
fall, are still given a prominent place in the 
works of living Onentalists. Muir is the only 
one to be mentioned in A. J. Arberry’s British 

Orientalists (London, 1943, 22). Arberry 
describes him as ‘a fine Arabic scholar’, a 
‘born historian’ and his biography of 
Muhammad and his book on the Caliphate as 
* products of wide reading and deep research 
without rival in our language.' This is handsome 
praise, yet other books investigated here could 
also justify the same respect were they better 
known. However, this book is not simply a 
series of book reviews. Other depths are 
plumbed. 

The core of the work is prefaced by a résumé 
of contacts and confrontations in the Middle 
Ages up to, and including the seventeenth 
century. АП this is well documented now. 
Perhaps more could have been said about the 
lovable. *Ranters? and Quakers who were to 
cause John Bunyan, and others, such distress. 

"s рош 15 made by Christopher Hill 1n his 

tinker, a poor man’ John Bunyan and his 
аа. 1628—1688 ошо 1988, 75): “Нож 
if all our faith, and Christ, and Scriptures 
should be but a think-so", wrote Bunyan in 
Grace Abounding ... “How can you tell but 
that the Turks had as good Scriptures to prove 
ther Mahomet the Saviour, as we have to 
rove our Jesus is?".' НЩ adds, coolly, ‘The 
oran had been translated into English in 
1649, with upsetting effects." 
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The sx writers here were heirs to the 

ms ivings of the seventeenth century and to 
the ‘rational’ Christianity (1f such it be) of the 

eighteenth century when Alexander Pope, 
around 1715, wrote in his ‘Universal prayer’, 
‘let not this weak unloving hand presume Thy 
bolts to throw/and deal Damnation round the 
land on each I judge Thy foe.’ To Pope, in 
stately Twickenham, the ‘Father of all’ dwelt 
in a temple in all ce, his altar the Earth, 
Sea and Sky. The Victorian era, as is here 
revealed, was rather different Clear-cut lines 
are drawn, sharp differences emerge, yet, on 
closer examination, they are less so. was 
an препа! age, and religion tended to reflect 
it. Then, as now, and no doubt until the last 
trump is blown, it is hard to square Math 7: 
21 and 19 17 with Acts 4: 12, or even 1 Tim. 
2: 4. The salvific choice was either single and 
exclusive or multiple and obscure. Christianity 
faced a difficult choice vis-à-vis all its compet- 
itors; a rock (the scripture or St. Peter) or a 
hard place. The dilemma is clear in thus 
book's pages. 

In his коло оп, Clinton Bennett spothghts 
the consensus, cies and the grey 
areas He writes (p. 176). 


‘For Muir, Tisdall and Bate, salvation was 
only possible by accepting the exclusive 
аи of Christian teaching and by obeying 

ctions prescribed therein. Islam 
iui ot er religions differed (as Tisdall said) 
in kind, not in , to Christianity. 
They contained no salvific energy and must 
be replaced by Christianity °’. 


On the other hand, 


‘For Forster, Maurice and Smith, salvation 
was not restricted to members of one 
tradition. Followers of other traditions 
shared with Christians obedience to the 
same God. Other religions contain auto- 
nomous salvific energy within the divine 
economy and need to be reformed rather 
than replaced.’ 


Islam was in the balance and the fact that 
Muir knew Muslim India and Edward Blyden, 
Muslim Africa (appendix, p.184), did not 
appreciably affect the choice or reconcile the 

erences  Field-work and administrative 
experience had little if any effect on precon- 
Bs "bn pressed 1n thi f 

any of the views ех in the pages о 
the book make depressing reading today "Plus 
са change ’, and in some ways they are 
apologi compared with some contemporary 
ts and how little indeed seems to have 
changed though, to be fair, the debate between 
these six wise men 1s classes above the venom- 
ous sniping one hears from some of our modern 
public men. 

One cannot, with any confidence, concur 
with the prediction, heartfelt though it be, 
of the author when he says (p. 180), 
emphasis in Forster et al on the fraternal 
relationship between Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam is consistent with the contemporary trend 
towards tripartite dialogue’ How contempor- 
ary? In the Southern Sudan or in East Timor 
the most dreaded fear of multant Islam, 
conceived by William Tisdall (p.143), is a 
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living reality. In Bosnia, we have seen mutual 
ethnic cleansing on religious lines, likewise m 
southern Lebanon and in parts of the Caucasus. 
Eastern Orthodoxy set an example centuries 
ago in Kazan, and, around 1830, so did the 
pe Petrović Njegoš, the Montenegran 
ishop-Prince. 

‘So tear down minarets and mosques, 

and kindle the Serbian yule-logs, 

and let us paint out Easter eggs.’ 


While Victorian ideas of Islam amongst the 
devout were being shaped by the works under 
examination, Islam was seen through the eyes 
of other Victorians m the pages of Burton’s 
translation of the Nights (unmentioned here) 
According to Haddawy, The Arabian Nights 
(1990, p xxi) ‘Burton is interested in the 
exotic, the quaint and the colorful. He too (like 
Lane) appends copious notes, but these are 
meant to ар to Victorian prurience or to 
shock prudish sensibility’ Succeed he did. His 
was an assertive age of ‘Ribble Head viaduct’ 
drive and enterprise. The image of Islam as 
cruel, sensual, aggressive, sexist and despotic, 
now standard in the media, owes far more to 
his efforts, and to others like him, than to the 
tormented musings of men of faith for whom 
the ancient myth of Isaac versus Ishmael existed 
Dis side by side with Gibbon, 
Darwin, or religion of the Semites. 

There were other Victorians, independent of 
those mentioned here, who viewed Islam from 
quite another angle One was George Borrow 
who, in his The Bible m Spain, first printed 1n 
1842, records his visit to a ‘House of God’ 
in Tangier: 

“Т looked around for the abominable thing 
and found it not; no scarlet strumpet with a 
crown of false gold sat nursing an ugly 
changeling ın a niche “Come here”, said I, 
and take a lesson, here is a house of 
God, in externals at least, such as a house of 
God should be: four walls, a fountain, and the 
eternal firmament above, which murrors his 
glory.’ The evangelist continues, ‘I listened for 
a moment, and distinguished verses of the 
Koran, ıt was a school. Another lesson for 
thee, papist, Thou callest thyself a Christian, 

t the k of Christ thou persecutest, thou 

untest it even to the sea-shore, compelling it 
to seek refuge upon the billows of the sea. 
Fool, learn a lesson from the Moor, who 
teaches his child to repeat with his first accents 
the most important portion of the book of law, 
and considers himself wise or foolish, according 
as he 18 versed in or ignorant of that book’, 
(Dent Everyman Edition, 1910, 489). Borrow 
makes no comment on the respective salvific 
efficacy of the belief of the Papist or the belief 
of the Moor. 

Thomas Carlyle has been viewed as a key 
figure who marked a turning point. His assess- 
ment of the Prophet as a ‘hero’ (however 
short-lived), 1s referred to and considered on 
several CE Clinton Bennett (p.10) notes 
that ‘ yle took a delight in “shocki 
Christians Mi championing Muhammad”. 
Carlyle (6 May 1840) believed that ‘it was 
altogether a new land of thing they were 
hearing today’. But, and sadly so, what in 
Victonan England seemed radical and fresh 
had, on the Continent, made way for other 
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and its vogue had passed. Far more 
radical than Carlyle, far more daring than any 
of these ponderers of Islam was the Dane, 
Adam enschlager, who, in his play, Aladdin 
(1805), embraced both Ishmael and the Prophet 
1n a manner that was refreshingly bold, by the 
side of which many of the ‘forward-looking’ 
statements of these six writers, whatever their 
merits, seem timid and of по lasting 
significance’ 
* Oh, Sons of Ishmael, then, nor e'er forget 
There is but one God—-his prophet 
Mahomet!" 


(Theodore Martin (їг.), London, 1857, 245.) 
H. T Norris 


LizBETH MALKMUS and Roy ARMES: 
Arab and African film making. ix, 
264 pp. London and New Jersey: 
Zed Books Ltd, 1992. £15.95, $25. 


The study of cinema is gaining ground in 
academic circles and it 1s high time that such 
an important and influential cultural product 
as the film, should be scrutinized ш a method- 
bris and scholarly fashion. Many serious 
studies of both the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the field have now been produced 
in European and American academic circles, 
inspired in part by the growth of cultural 
studies, and in ран by modern critical theory 
Recently, a number of philosophers and literary 
theorists have applied their critical insights to 
the topic Gilles Deleuze Cinema. the movement- 
image (1986) and Cinema: the tone-anage (1989) 
and Fredric Jameson The geopolitical aesthetic: 
стета and space m the world system (1992) are 
but a few examples. The present work, which 
is arguably the most serious treatment of the 
subject in English to date, is of this 
expanding field of inquiry to which Armes has 
already made a significant contribution with 
(вл d World film-makmg and the West 

1987). 


Unhke Armes's previous book, which pre- 
sented a general survey of vast P phical 
and cinematic traditions, Arab Afia film 

is devoted to the study of the films of 
the African continent; the book neither aspires 
nor claims to be a comprehensive of such 
a wide field, a daunting and highly desirable 
task, yet to be accomplished. It dehberately 
avoids the use of the word ‘cinema’ in its title, 
though it could be аг that the Egyptian 
cinema is too well established to be reduced to 
mere film-making In fact Armes is aware of 
this and acknowl the existence of a cinema 
1ndustry ш Egypt that has a ‘general industrial 
infrastructure, an urban mass audience with 
money to креп on entertainment, an organized 
system of distribution and access to capital 
for investment in facilities as well as in 
production itself.' Yet the title fits the majority 
of the areas covered in which the rudiments of 
the cinema industry are largely lacking. This 
study is an ambitious project none the less, 
revealing the authors’ of their material 
and their шыш quite different, 
approaches to the data. Their attempt to 
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present an 1n-depth study of certain aspects of 
this vast subject stems from the desire to attract 
scholars to a vital but neglected area of research 
and establish it as a topic worthy serious 
academic consideration—two formidable tasks 
which they achieve admirably, despite some 
inevitable shortcommgs. 

The book is divided into three main parts, 
the first and last by Armes and the second by 
Malkmus. In Part 1, Armes studies the context 
in which Arab and African film-makin 
emerged, dividing it into two distinct historical 

hases’ colonial and post-colonial In the 
ormer the advent of the cinema and other 
media is seen as inseparable from European 
incursions in Africa. European domination of 
film distribution throughout Africa and the 
Arab world enabled colonialism to use the 
cinema as a socially divisive force, a form of 
urban leisure that excluded the bulk of the 
population. Like radio and other new media, 
cinema was also used as a means of cultural 
domination and to change traditional value 
systems. ‘Only m rare instances before inde- 
pendence were these media used to offer 
genuine expression of African or Arab values 
and concerns’ (p.12); not that Arab and 
African films of the colonial period avoided 
local scenes, issues or characters, but the 
politics of such representations were those of 
domination and musrepresentation based on 
the invention of orientalized and exotic local 
scenes and traditions 

Here Armes refers to Edward Said’s 
Orientalism and extends its thesis, which is 
mainly based on written sources, to the realism 
of the audio-visual. Unlike the Onentalst 
discourse, which was produced mainly for 
European consumption, the Orientalist vision 
inherent in the audio-visual media was widel 
distributed m Africa and the Arab worl 
perpetuating with it a power relation vital to 
the preservation of the colonial order. The 
majority of European films which featured 
African or Arab scenery supplied cultural and 
ideological justification for political domination 
and economic exploitation. In most of them 
the natives play no role in the narrative and 
were merely of the landscape. Their 
presence, whether silent or turbulent, was a 
mark of their absence and insignificance, or at 
most of their troublesomeness and inferiority. 
In addition, the power of this medrum and the 
infrastructure that aided its distribution worked 
against the values and modes of the local 
culture, particularly ш Afnca Even when 
indigenous films started to appear in this 
period, they were still heavily dependent on the 
genres and visions of European and Hollywood 
cinema. This 1з clear from Armes’s discussion 
of the cinema after independence, even for a 
country with substantial cinematic experience 
like Egypt. The emergence of indigenous cinema 
was linked to the quest for a national identity, 
but the varying degrees of dependence on 
Western technology, cinematic genres and 
production assistance hampered its ability 
to liberate itself from the legacy of the ‘sede 
Armes’s thesis in this respect rests on debates 
in the cultural and literary sphere. The main 

roblem with the analogy between film and 
iterature in Africa and the Arab world, 
however, is the considerable difference between 
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the two models. In the former, foreign-language 
education created an élite with a fractured 
sense of self, s ing to reconcile an alien 
language with the indigenous culture, while in 
the latter, a national language, Arabic, domin- 
ated education and literary and artistic creativ- 
ity, particularly ın Egypt and the Levant. This 
enhanced the national sense of mdentity and 
cultural specificity in a manner that influenced 
every aspect of their cultural output. 

tho the impact of the European cul- 
tural model on Arabic thought is considerable, 
the Europeanized Arab élite were strongly 
aware that had to justify any departure 
from traditional cultural norms in terms accept- 
able to, and complying with, the tenets of that 
tradition. Moreover, a considerable proportion 
of Arabic films was produced by an élite very 
conscious of the demands of their culture and 
the need to communicate with the widest 
popular audience. Another major difference, 
also overlooked here, 1s the substantial mtertex- 
tual dialogue between cinema and popular 
dramatic forms and oral narrative. Unlike 
literature, which conducted its dialogue with a 
formal culture, films, which addressed the wider 
audience, constantly interacted with oral and 
folk narratives in a manner that affected their 
structure and development. Another factor not 
addressed here 1s the dynamics of the process 
that prevented the national narrative from 
forming or emerging by stifling its expression 
or moulding and integrating its manifestations 
into the grand narrative of the orientalized and 
the exotic. 

The focus of parts 2 and 3 of the book 1s 
formalist and speculative critical analysis. 
Malkmus claims that her recourse to such a 
formalist and often deconstructive treatment 
avoids the flaws inherent m a chronological 
approach, the determinism of a topographical 
one, and the sanctions of one centred on 
individual genius. But the problem with syn- 
chronic studies 1s always the loss of the 
contextual and diachronic dimensions and the 
resort to selectivity to prove a point even if at 
the expense of misconstruing the general pic- 
ture. The compensatory factor here is that 
part 1 has provided the study with the socio- 
cultural context, though this 1s brought to bear 
on 3 more than 2. Malkmus is concerned 
wit! arehetypes, genres and structures rather 
than with the interaction between art and its 
social or hustoncal context In a lesser scholar 
her approach might have been lacking in 
relevance, but Malkmus's penetrating decon- 
struction of narrative forms and her competent 
grasp of the basic modes of Arab experience 
provide the analysis with depth and vitality. 

She divides her study of Arab cinema into 
six sections, the first three of which are devoted 
to cmematic genres, each of which is introduced 
general! , its traits and variations identified, 

efore the analysis focuses on a representative 
film. The last three are ostensibly concerned 
with cinematic structure and the treatment of 
its three major aspects: scene, sound and sign, 
but are in fact more an expansion of section 3 
on the dramatic genre rather than a separate 
structural investigation of all three. The first 
section, ‘The epic’, concerns the genre devoted 
to the manufacture of heroes: popular, national, 
historical, or individual. Yet M's treatment 
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of the heroic types does not overlook other 
categories implicit in the dramatization of 
heroes—marginals, heroines, and anti-heroes 
and heroines in icular, for without full 
attention to these implicit subtexts of the genre, 
any handling of the topic would be al and 
incomplete. Malkmus also deals with the anti- 
hero as the vital mirror mage that enhances 
our understanding of the ideological assump- 
tions of the genre. Her peremen of the anti- 
hero goes beyond the simplistic binary 
opposition between heroes and villains inherent 
in any epic film and tackles the passive type 
of the socially constructed anti-hero as embod- 
ied in a fine example of the genre, Murzak 
Allouache's Algerian film, Omar Gatlato (1976). 
Although her positing of the mundane Ше of 
its anti-hero as the counter-account of the 
classical ayyam al-‘arab and ayyam allah (p. 81) 
is rather over-stretched, her view of the as 
a шан station, ol Northrop Hees ‘mimetic 
period’ in which a centripetal perspective 
replaces the centrifugal one of romance 1s 
genuinely enlightening. 

The second section is devoted to the most 
popular of film genres, the comic. Malkmus 
deals with its various su , from ‘gags’ 
to situation comedy to ‘derision’ and she 
focuses her attention on a sample film which 
combines situation comedy with derision to 
produce comedy that carries biting socal 
criticism. Her analysis demonstrates how the 
dynamic, anarchic and parasıtical codes of 
comic structure bring out the static and hier- 
archical nature of society. The third section, or 
the ‘dramatic’, spans the whole , from 
melodrama with its proclivity to histrionics to 
tragedy with its profound insight into the static 
social order. In section, the analysis of two 
major films from the 1950s, Chabıne’s Bab 
al-Hadid (1958) and Abu-Saf’s al-Futuwwa 
(1959), illustrates the maturity of Arab cinema 
and tts ability to transcend local issues. 

These concerns are further explored thro 
a discussion of scene, sound and sign in the 
following sections. The perception of scene 
here is more than mere setting and extends to 
the rly of character and culture developin, 
through the interaction of songs, settmg an 
action. In a number of films the realization of 
this complex perception of scene and sound 
creates specific signs with certain mythologie 
of their own. The differences between the 
treated in the first three sections and those 
studied ın the last are both structural and 
conceptual While the former adhere to the 
classical tradıtion ın arriving diachronically at 
a resolution of the conflict, the latter choose 
the modern approach, simultaneously opening 
up to fortuity and sacrificing linearity’ the 
difference between what Gilles Deleuze calls 
Гтаре-тоиуетеп: and l'image-temps. 

Tn part 3, ‘African film’, Roy Armes’s survey 
of Afmean film-making provides the reader 
with a sensitive reading of individual films 
without sacrificing themes, contexts or histor- 
ical development. In his first chapter, ' Voice’, 
he looks at the various African treatments of 
the conflict of language, voice, рош. of view 
and identity. This involves the whole legacy of 
the colonial past and the thorny issues and 
problems of interaction with the West in 
the post-colonial era. The early African film- 
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makers’ concern with their identity and the 
predicaments of their society brought them face 
to face with the problem of language They 
made their films in French, an inevitable 
consequence of the conditions of production 
and finance which led to alienation from their 
audience. But the clash between the African 
паве and the alien language created a special 
genre in. African cinema in which the lack of 
organic connexion between mage and sound 
gives nse to particular aesthetic qualities. 
From the documentary film with French 
voice-over, through the cinematic rendering of 
oral African literary tradition using the village 
griot (narrator) and the linearity of the oral 
tale, to the social realist narrative, often 
influenced by Itahan neorealism, African film- 
makers have endeavoured to develop a distinct- 
ively African approach to the filmic depiction 
of spatial reality. They codify space by tech- 
niques of selection, composition and juxtaposi- 


tion and thereby turn it ito a bolic and 
generalized representation of social and 1deolo- 
gical issues. Their presentation of space is 


generally structured according to a binary logic 
that uses the symbolic language of geography 
to posit contrasts: Europe/Africa, town/village, 
plateau/sangara, modernity/tradition, corrup- 
tion/virtue, etc. In addition, ‘spaces are differ- 
entiated linguistically as well as in terms of 
décor and furnishing.’ They are also contrasted 
actively by setting each place in a dynamic 
context in which b logic becomes antagon- 
istic and oppositional. Furthermore, African 
film-makers’ concern with the politics of 
often expresses itself m a comparative lack of 
concern with time. In some of the major 
African films (Sembene’s Ceddo or Med 
Hondo’s Sarraounia), the need to postulate the 
politics of space in a stark binary structure 
eads to the telescopmg of histoncally separate 
aspects of colonialism in a manner that shows 
time as subservient to space in African vision 
and thinking 

The last chapter, ‘Story’, 1s devoted to an 
elaboration of the ways m which African film- 
makers shape and relate their own narrative of 
an África 1n which Africans play leading roles. 
It aims to define the particularity of can 
film narrative and to map out its major filmic 
strategies. The African 's use of space 15 
certainly one of its unique set of narrative 
strategies, as is the oral story-telling tradition 
with its use of linearity, repetition, and equally 
weighted variations rather division into 
plot and sub-plot. In this chapter, Armes 
explores two more sources of this unique 
narrattve presentation: the African view of the 
relationship between individual and group, and 
the equally non-European perception of the 
singularity of the central idea of the narrative 
which eliminates the need for intricate, convo- 
luted sub-plots Coupled with linearity and its 
implicit chronological view of time, this purges 
African films of the generation of suspense as 
an essential part of narrative structure 

This is also evident in the com tive 
neglect of causality in African narrative and 
plays apen ш developing a narrative structure 
that ye Baboucar characterizes as 
based on ‘a division into primary and second- 
ary sets of complementary polarities’. The 
primary sets are concerned with the dynamics 
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of oppressive systems and their representatives, 
the secon focus on the implications of the 

tems for individuals. The African view of 

e relationship between individual and group, 
in which the concept of the individual hero is 
replaced by the primacy of the group and 
emphasis on collectivity, leaves its distinct mark 
on the narrative structure to the ailing 
system of values It is also responsible for the 
slow and more measured rhythm of African 


films, since groups change only gradually 


over time. 

In his p tive analysis Armes demon- 
strates the dialectics of form and content, 
mier shared beckgrund and the pressures 

ers’ 8 ound and the 

of the context in which they are obliged: to 
work have led them to a common way of 
seeing African reality and telling African stor- 
ies. They have devised ways of giving a direct 
voice to African people in a formally innovative 
and consciously structured style 1n order to 
articulate the need for social change, and in зо 
doing they have made their unique and original 
contribution to world cinema 

Finally, there are a few general points of 
contention, the first, already noted, is the use 
of the term ‘film-making’ for Arab cinema 
when ‘cinema’ is much more appropriate, 


particularly with reference to the Egyptian 
cinema. The second consists of factual errors, 
such as ting that the gramophone spread 
in the World in the 1930s when many of 


Sayyid Darwish’s (1892-1923) songs were 
recorded for її in the early 1920s (p. 8), the 
categorical but false statement that tian 
vernacular 1s ‘ quite incomprehensible to Arabic 
speakers in, say, Morocco or Kuwait’ (p. 28 
and repeated in p.35), the reference to the 
Morrocean Jil Jala as a Tunisian group 
(р. 45), Ше wrong attnbution of stills from 

e's The sparrow to Lakhdar-Hamina's 
Chronicles of the years of ashes and vice versa, 
and the inclusion in the filmography of films 
that did not exist, such as Malas’s film 
“Advertising for a city’ (1990). This was the 
práposed title of a film that appeared only in 
993 and with а different title, 4l-Layl (Night). 


SABRY HAFEZ 


O. Wricut: Words without songs: а 
musicological study of an early 
Ottoman anthology and its pre- 
cursors. (SOAS Musicology Series, 
Vol. 3). xii, 321 pp. London: School 
of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 1992. £25. 


Four songbooks associated with the Ottoman 
court compiled between the mid sixteenth and 
mid seventeenth centuries, lacking musical 
notation and consisting largely of nonsense 
syllable refrains, constitute the subject matter 
of this study. From this unlikely material 
Wnght constructs a rich and highly persuasive 
argument which does much to inate an 
uncharted period of early Ottoman music 
history This virtuosic exercise in the systematic 
analysis of four complex texts leads us inescap- 
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ably to one conclusion: that the ‘Ottoman’ 
musical tradition, regarded by contemporary 
Turkish practitioners as an unbroken chain of 
texts, techniques and forms, in fact only 
attained its present-day contours during this 
period, and not before. 

After a discussion of the dating and proven- 
ance of the texts, Wright examines each in turn, 
presenting and carefully weighing the formal, 
modal and rhythmic evidence that they provide. 
Tn the first ‘antecendent’ collection (of three), 
Wright's discussion is chiefly concerned with 
form, which can be adduced from syllable 
string repetitions and formal terminology "ad 
sented at the beginning of each text. Here 
Wright draws attention to the somewhat anti- 
quarian interests of the compiler: pieces are 
grouped according to large scale forms which 
are largely absent from the near contemporary 
‘antecedent’ collections, and organized in terms 
of modal categories established by Safi al-Din 
in the thirteenth century and almost entirely 
obsolete by the seventeenth. The collection 
does, however, provide a wealth of information 
about formal categories in this period of 
change, providing evidence of an aesthetic 
of ' inventiveness and flexibility ш the exploita- 
tion of different section types variously omitted, 
selected and recombined' (p 82). the 
first compilation seems to have an anti- 
quarian and scholarly exercise, the other two 
“antecendent’ collections were, Wright argues, 
somewhat more functional texts designed for 
the use of singers. Ап emphasis on the Arabic 
language, the nawba form and the canonical 

modes which organize much of the 
material in the first collection are replaced by 
an increasing use of non-canonical modes and 
new formal categories tasnif; pëšraw, dü'ma 
and nabs, the latter accompanying Turkish 


Wright’s anal of the antecedent collec- 

based on a close reading of the 
texts, with little reference to other sources of 
evidence His discussion of the final ‘early 
Ottoman’ collection, compiled by Hafiz Post, 
18 quite different, drawing heavily on con- 
temporary theoretical texts and the near 
contemporary collections of Ah Ufki and 
Demetrius Cantemir. The latter two are particu- 
larly significant in the com: tive light that 
they shed on the song collections, and vice- 
versa The song text settings without music 
(but with syllables indicating what the music 
might have been) can be compared to Cantemir 
or Ufkr's notations, but one can also gain a 
sense of what was being excluded from Post's 
collection. Ufki, in particular, notates a sub- 


stantial popular religious rtoire, which was 
clearly practised outside the élite circles to 
which ‘Ottoman’ music 1s often considered to 


belong, and clearly felt by Post (a chancery 
official as well as a composer) to be of dubious 
value. In the final chapter of the book Wright 
triangulates between song texts, theorists 
and contemporary collections with musical 
notations 1n order to reach a challenging set of 
conclusions about the processes of c 

affecting the Ottoman musical tradition during 
this period and beyond. The modal map, for 


example, had been substantially redrawn urin g 
this period This acco ed a shift from 
Arabic texts in favour of ian and Turkish, 
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with а heavier emphasis on the flirtatious as 
opposed to the panegyric. The most pervasive 
process was one of * melodic elaboration invol- 
ving the addition of a t number of 
Prolongation syllables’ (p. 218) These syllables 
are attached to moments of y musical 
elaboration, not associated with moments of 
textual significance (as in near-contemporary 
Italian renaissance and early baroque madrigals 
or opera) but with semantically ‘dead’ elements 
of the text. Subsequent discussions of Ottoman 
lyric poetry will clearly need to take into 
account the ways in which the words are 
embedded in complex musical performances, 
and not treat them as disembodied literary 
texts. The knock-on effects of this process of 
‘retardation and suppletion’ (p 279) were 
profound. A process ın which fragments of 
texts were expanded to fill larger musical spaces 
necessitated the creation of new formal 
and, especially, rhythmic practices and 
terminologies. 

The author restricts himself to a close readıng 
of the collections, to statement, not explanation. 
It ıs only ın the last paragraphs of the book 
that he offers a suggestion as to why such a 
gulf exists between the two sets of texts. It is a 
challenging hypothesis. that two kinds of music 
coexisted 1n the Ottoman court in this period, 
one the product of high prestige professionals 
composing mainly in Arabic iud to a lesser 
extent, Persian, and the other based on an 
indigenous tradition of urban music-making. 
The compilers of the texts were evidently 
making sense of the complexities of a situation 
in which two musical styles and their pro- 

onents coexisted and, presumably, competed 

uch else needs to be asked, however, about 
what was happening in this period and beyond 
the Ottoman court that lead to the production 
of such different texts. Wright refuses to 
speculate, adhering strictly to what can be 
justifiably deduced from the collections. 

It will be clear that this book is not intended 
for the general reader, even specialists will find 
themselves making heavy use of the index/ 
glossary. А{ moments, oné longs for access to 
the complex world of Ottoman lyric emotions 
to complement the musicological analysis: the 
secrets of love, the nighüngales, the rose- 

ens, the heady wines, which are mentioned 
In passing but seldom discussed, and never 
translated completely for the benefit of non- 
Ottomanists. tight provides, however, a 
wealth of highly significant material that an 
ethnomiusicologist or nie rd an 
interpretative persuasion might take in different 
directions. This book makes possible, and will 
certainly initiate, a great deal of discussion 
about a significant period of ‘Ottoman’ music 
history. 

MARTIN STOKES 


ERK J. ZÜRCHER (ed.): Turkey: a 
modern history. xii, 381 pp. 
London: I. B. Tauris, 1993. £35. 


This excellent book covers the history of the 
Ottoman empire and modern Turkey from the 
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French Revolution to mid-1992. It will cause 
controversy, mainly because of Zürcher's divi- 
sion of this period into three parts (up to 1908, 
1908 to 1950, and 1950 to mid-1992), especially 
the use of the term ‘Young Turk period’ to 
cover not only 1908-18 but right up to 1950 
In this Zurcher follows on from his previous 
book The unionist factor (Leiden, 1984), which 
convincingly dispelled the Kemalist myth of 
the National Liberation struggle and emphas- 
ized the continuity between the Republican and 
the earlier period (Indeed, to try to counter 
the traditional historiography which both back- 
dates and places Kemal Atatürk at the forefront 
of all politics, even 1n the 1908-18 Young Turk 
era, here Kemal is given his first mention only 
on page 147 during the national liberation 
when his roles ш the " Haraket Ordusu’ (Action 
Army) which overthrew the counter-revolution 
of 1909, in the Dardanelles and with the 
German General Falkenener ın World War 
One—all previously covered—are mentioned 
briefly. While this division will annoy some, it 
is wholly convincing. 

The first part perhaps overestimates the 
effectiveness of Mahmut’s reforms and in the 
obstacles to them, listed ор pp. 47-8, Zürcher 
does not point to the Sultan as one of the 
worst culprits, 1n his bypassing of the new 
regulations for military advancement to push 
forward his own (incompetent) favourites. 
Again, while he notes that Mahmut gave his 
public servants more secure tenure of office in 
1826, Zurcher does not bring out what was 
surely prominent in Regit's Gulhane proclama- 
tion—namely, that security of Ше for top 
public servants was not there, as 18 shown by 
the earlier execution of Regit’s mentor. These 
are, however, small points and this part of the 
book 1s particularly good on the Young 
Ottomans—‘a defence of liberal values with 
Islamic arguments'—and Abdulhamid’s long 
reign. 

The second covering Zurcher’s extended 
‘Young Turk’ period, is especially good. The 
links and similarities between the 1908—18 and 
the Kemalist regimes are well highlighted, 
especially on page 180. Part 2 is also strong— 
as 1s the whole book—on the intellectual 
currents and ideological standpoints. On the 
highly controversial question of whether there 
was deliberate genocide against the Armenians 
in World War One, Zurcher unequivocally says 
there was, stating that 1t was probably decided 
by an inner circle under Talát and implemented 
by the ' Special Organization' set up by Enver 
which later played such a crucial role in the 
initial liberation struggle (pp 120-1). This 
of course will win them few Turkish friends— 
the controversial nature of this topic was shown 
by the recent threat of the prosecution of 
Professor Bernard Lewis by the French author- 
ities for denying genocide against the 
Armenians Zürcher is also sound on appraising 
the limits of the Kemalist reforms as well as 
the effect of the anti-Tarikat policy which, he 
says, helped to politicize Islam by divis them 
underground. 

Part 3 deals with the truly multi-party 
political era and comprehensively surveys the 
recent history. The author tends to sympathize 
slightly with Ecevit 1n the 1970s while Demurel 
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is heavily implicated in the rising violence 
through his ‘National Front’ governments. 
There 1s surprisingly no reference to the obvious 
weakness in the electoral system which allowed 
the lengthy denial of an election by parliament 
even though the government had fallen. There 
18, however, welcome emphasis on the economic 
crisis as well as the rig political street 
violence behind the collapse in the late 1970s— 
the book deals well with economic matters 
throughout, although there is just one small 
paragraph on the GAP project Similarly, the 
break-up of the USSR and the new Balkans 
gets just one page between them. The Turk- 
Islam synthesis is, however, well covered as 1s 
the ‘Kurdish Question’ where 's tiat- 
ives—his deviousness 15 well highlighted— 
are contrasted with Demirel’s апа Inónü's 
shortsighted reliance on a ' military solution'. 
The book ends with an eloquent plea for a 
courageous 'bi-nationalism' to remedy this 
seemingly intractable, possibly fatal, Achilles 
heel, and à d assessment of Turkey's 
great potential. 

There are odd small mistakes in the book; 
for example, Bulgaria took the 1908 revolution 
as a pretext to become a fully independent 
kingdom—previously it was a principality— 
not, as stated on page 108, to announce the 
union of Eastern Rumelia which was achieved 
in 1885. Again, Zürcher repeats the common 
mistake that Turkey lost a higher tage 
of her population than any other belligerent in 
World War One, 20 times more than France 
the 'hardest hit of European belligerents" 
(p. 171), overlooking Serbia which lost perhaps 
25% of her population and thus was the worst 
affected. Later, in part 3, m an excellent 
discussion on the Kemalist and Democrat 
Party's attitudes to secularism, the Democrat 
Party government 1s credited with introducing 
*opt out' rather than 'opt in' for religious 
education (p.244) when this pre-dated its 
assumption of power by two years Again, 
while 250,000 ethnic Turks were scheduled to 
be expelled/leave Bulgaria for Turkey in the 
early 1950s (p. 248) the actual number who did 
go was about 155,000. The three maps at the 
end are especially weak, with no internal 
boundaries at all and no mountains (except the 
peak of Ağrı) shown. The map of Turkey, 
shows the Sakarya and Menderes rivers but no 
others, not even the Kizilirmak or the Firat 
and Dicle (Euphrates and Tigris), On the other 
hand, the annotated bibliographical survey and 
bibliographical notes of key figures 1s extremely 
useful. Personally, 1 would have liked to have 
footnotes giving the sources of some of the 
fascinating detail; for example (p. 304), despite 
the purges of Islamic sympathizers in the police 
in 1991, ‘The political police remained ш the 
hands of the supporters of [Alparslan (spelt 
throughout as Alpaslan)] Türkes ' 

The book is, however, excellently written, 
comprehensive and easy to read Despite the 
slight reservations mentioned it will certainly 
become one of the standard texts for the 
political, intellectual and economic history of 
the period it covers 


HUGH POULTON 
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MUHAMMAD Isa  WaLEY (ed): 
Periodicals in Turkish and Turkic 
Кш a union list of holdings їп 
U.K. libraries: iii, 95 pp. Oxford: 
Middle East Libraries Committee 
(U.K.), 1993. £20. 


The Middle East Libraries Committee (UK) 
has been m existence now for a quarter of a 
century, dedicated to improving co-operation 
between libraries Speciali in the Middle 
East. Among its more substantial achievements 
is a series of union catalogues of the holdin 
in British libraries of periodicals in the main 
languages of the Middle East. These aim to 
supply locations and holdings of all the period- 
icals ш the libraries of the British Isles. The 
latest to ар 1s the union catalogue of 
Turkish an Кас languages. The importance 
of this kind of union list зала with rare 
material can be shown by a simple example. 
The Ottoman provincial yearbooks are basic 
source materials for historians. It 1s now 
possible to establish at a ce that the Edirne 
vilayeti salnamesi 1s available for 1871 in the 
British Library, for 1895 in SOAS Library, for 
1902 in Durham University Library, and for 
1873, 1901 and 1904 in the Bodleian Library 

For any project connected with the Turkic- 
speaking world, this is both the best of times 
and the worst of times. The collapse of 
the Soviet Union has created no less than 
five newly independent states with Turkic 
state languages, plus a number of aspirant inde- 

dent countries, of which Tatarstan and 

urtistan are the largest. Each of these 
newiy independent entities has changed its 
name, and along with it the name of its 
academy, and that roe publications. This 
creates a nightmare for librarians and compilers 
of bibliographies At the same time it has 
brought this vast area into the world’s con- 
sciousness to an extent not seen since the height 
of ‘the Great Game’ between the British and 
Russian empires. From the greedy eyes of 
businessmen considering the oil of Baku and 
the gas of Kazakhstan, to the worried calcula- 
tions of the strategists observing this mass of 
land and peoples rejoining the heartlands of 
Islam, ıt 13 once again at the centre of interest 

In many ways Dr Waley has faced more 
difficulties than the compilers of the Arabic or 
Persian union lists. The geographical extent of 
the Turkic languages stretches from the Balkans 
and Cyprus, via Turkey, Azabaijan, and Central 
Asia, to Yakutia in the furthest reaches of 
Siberia and to Mongolia and Xinjiang in China, 
However it does not enjoy the benefit of a 
single literary language as does the Arab world. 
Indeed because of the influences of the neigh- 
bouring powers, the Turkic languages employ 
an exceptional number of scripts 

Up to the twentieth century the Turkic 
languages were united by the use of the Arabic 
script. The Turkish of Turkey has moved to an 
adapted roman script. The Azen Turkish of 
the former Soviet Union actually this 
move of the Turks by a year, but has sub- 
sequently chan, to an adapted Cyrillic, a 
direction in which most of the former Soviet 
Turkic languages have moved. The Azeri of 
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Iran has stayed with its original adapted 
Arabic, The lan of the Uyghurs of Chi 
has ended up in a radically adapted Arabic 
script, despite an unsuccessful effort by the 
overnment to impose the roman 
script, while Uyghur in the former Soviet 
Union has moved to an adapted Cyrillic. 
Understandably, in the face of this confusion, 
Waley has had to resort to transliteration into 
the roman script for his list. Any transliteration 
system has to rely on arbitrary rules, and it is 
as well to avoid sterile discussion of their 
relative merits. The solution chosen by the 
compiler is the method in use in the British 
Library, as he explains in the introduction: 
*Ottoman, however, has been romanized almost 
entirely into modern Turkish orthography’ 
except for two minor details, and for titles m 
and Armenian c and Russian. 
‘Other Turkic elements in Cyrillic characters 
are TO according to the British Library 
system, 1n which the representation of conson- 
ants 18 based upon modern Turkish rather than 
Russian orthography. This ‘Pan-Turanian’ 
solution works on the whole admurably well, 
except for the vowels For example, the translit- 
eration of Uzbek produces the word 
Uzbekiston. The й (with a hatek) represents a 
Cyrillic letter that is generally described as the 
equivalent of either the modern Turkish o or 
д, according to the dialect of Uzbek Similarly 
the o represents a long and rounded a, and 
using the o seems to follow Russian ortho- 
graphy. For Uzbek, SOAS Library, for 
example, uses a system that transliterates this 
word as Ozbekistan. It would therefore have 
been helpful if Waley had supplied a table of 
his teration system. However an excellent 
feature of this work ly overcomes any 
problems resulting from different transliteration 
systems This is the inclusion of shelf-marks, 
which obviates the need to consult the Libraries" 


catalo , in whatever system of translitera- 
tion use, in order to find the item on 
their shelves 


One other lack 1s perhaps slightly more to 
be regretted. The vast majority of items 1n this 
bibhography have been published m the 
Ottoman empire or m the modern Turkish 
Republic, and are in the Turkish of these two 
states, in its earlier or later form. All titles in 
all the different Turkic languages are included 
in one sequence. It took the reviewer some 
hours to establish that there are only some 12 
titles in the Uyghur language to be found in 
this country. Ten of these are published in the 
People’s Republic of China—seven in Urumchi 
and three m Beijing—and two outside China, 
in Alma-Ata. Appendices listing these less well 
Tepresented languages would have been 
extremely useful, and would have highlighted 
Ше weaknesses in their coverage in the British 

es. 

These are, however, only minor regrets. This 
is an extremely useful and timely work, and 
scholars and librarians concerned with the 
Turkic lan es and the area in general will 
be indebted to Waley for producing what will 
be one of their basic tools. The accuracy and 
attention to detail, which has indeed delayed 
the appearance of this work, is exceptional, 
although it is in no way rising to those 
that know the editor and his work. This 
bibhography appears in the same year as the 
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handbook edited by Mar Bainbridge 
entitled The Turkic peoples of the world, which 
gives the latest Оногу estimates of the 
numbers of the Turkic peoples. Together they 
supply two important and basic resources for 
scholarship of this area, at the moment when 
the increasing significance of these studies 18 
becoming clear. 


PETER COLVIN 


M. A. DANDAMAEV: A political history 
of the Achaemenid empire. Transl. 
into English by W. J. Vogelsang. xv, 
373 pp., 14 plates, 2 maps. Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1989. Guilders 180. 

W. J. VOGELSANG: The rise and organ- 
isation of the Achaemenid empire: 
the eastern Iranian evidence. 
(Studies in the History of the 
Ancient Near East, Vol. ш.) xii, 
344 H pp. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992. 
Guilders 160. 


Considering the t historical importance 
of the Achaemenid pire, there are relatively 
few authoritative textbooks about it. They 
include A T. Olmstead’s classic History of the 
Persian empi e, first published nearly 50 years 
ago 1n 1948, and J. M. Cook's The Persian 
empire (London, 1983), a useful review of the 
evidence but written largely from a Classical 
viewpoint. Thus two recent books are par- 
ticularly welcome. The first, entitled А political 
Iustory of the Achaemenid empire, is by 
Muhammad Dandamaev of the Onental 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences in St. 
Petersburg. He is particularly interested in and 
knowledgeable about the Achaemenid period 
in Babylonia, a much neglected area ш - 
sions of the Persian empire. This volume also 
has the advantage of citing books and articles 
in Russian by scholars such as I. M. Diakonoff 
and V. V. Struve that are unavailable to many 
Western scholars. On the other hand, the 
bibliography has some surprising omissions, 
presumably to be explamed by the fact that, 
until recently, Soviet scholars often did not 
have easy access to Western publications. For 
example, Dandamaev is surely right (p.2) to 
be einn of Ghirshman's 1950 claim that 
the platform at Masjida Solaiman was 
Achaemenid ш origin, but surprisingly, he does 
not сие Ghirshman's final publication of the 
site (Terrasses sacrées de Bard-é Néchandeh et 
Masyid-1 Solaman, MDAI, хуу, Paris, 1976). 
Then, for a description of the so-called Median 
Wall near modern Baghdad readers are referred 
(p. 45) to Barnett's 1963 article rather than the 
more up-to-date treatment by R. С. Killick in 
Iraq, хім, 1984, 125-9. On p.325, in the 
context of a description of the Battle of 
Gaugamela, there is no reference to the identi- 
fication of the battle site with the of Tell 
Gomel (e.g. Reade, Revue d’Assyrioiogie, 72, 
1978, 169), much closer to Mosul than to Erbil. 
But these are trifling points. This is an excellent 
book, that is both authoritative and extremely 
readable It will become a standard reference 
work for Achaemenid history. As stated in the 
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title, it is about the political history of the 
Achaemenid dynasty, and Dandamaev sticks 
to this theme. Їп this way, he avoids difficult 
issues like the relations between the Medes and 
the Achaemenids in the centuries before Cyrus, 
and questions such as whether the Medes had 
an empire and whether there 1з an art style that 
can be described as Median. This is all to the 
ood, and means that the text 15 unencumbered 
y hypothetical discussions and theoretical 
interpretations. 
is English edition 1s translated from the 
original Russian, and on the whole it reads 
extremely well. The English version 1s accom- 
panied by plates which are welcome but the 
reason for their inclusion is not always clear. 
For example, Balkh and Old Kandahar are 
admittedly important Achaemenid centres but 
they are not actually described in the book. 
However that may be, we must be extremely 
pu ein this volume is now available to 
Englata peaking readers. The translation was 
ertaken by W. J. Vogelsang of the 
University of Leiden who has himself written 
a distinguished book on The rise and organis- 
ation of the Achaemenid empire: the eastern 
Iranian evidence. In contrast to Dandamaev's 
book, whose main strength is the Achaemenid 
period in Babylonia, Vogelsang's work concen- 
trates on the eastern part of the Persian Empire. 
The two books therefore complement each 
other nicely. After descnbing the historical 
geography of Eastern Iran, and the Achaemenid 
ical sources for the area, Vogelsang 
assesses the archaeological evidence. The result 
is a very useful compilation of material. 
Students of the Achaemenid empire have 
been well served by the production of these 
two books and with ther аркан the 
discipline takes а significant step forwards. 


J. B. CURTIS 


MUHAMMAD A. DANDAMAYEV: 
Iranians in Achaemenid Babylonia. 
(Columbia Lectures on Iranian 
Studies, no. 6.) xi, 241 pp. Costa 
Mesa, CA and New York: Mazda 
Publishers [nd] Bibliotheca 
Persica, 1992. $35. 


This 18 the first comprehensive í treatment of 
Iranians m Achaemenid Babylonia ın mono- 
pani h form. The book starts with a foreword 

Yarshater (p. vii) and an introduction 
(рр IX-Xi, actually the author's preface) Part 
is entitled ‘Traditions and innovations’ 
(pp. 1-22) It consists mostly of introductory 
аек of Achaemenid history, terms and 
institutions, ending with a short summary. Part 
2 forms the bulk of the book (pp. 23-145), 
bemg an ei RR list of the 
353 itants of the Iranian 
Plateau and P rts] Asia in Babylonia’ 
(рр. 147-177), summarizes the evidence of the 
tailed list according to ethnic groups 
(Elamites and Indo-Iranians). А lst of 
abbreviations (рр. 179-89), bibliography 
(pp. 191—205) and indexes (207-41) conclude 
this exhaustive and useful monograph. 
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The following remarks are mainly confined 
to details (the asterisked forms are Old pay 
Nos. 115, 143, 150, 190 (Ра/-), 268, 288, 
314, 315, 328b (to be differentiated from 328c), 
probably 246 and possibly 20 are Egyptian; 
19 (Ta-ab-ta-ba-), 142, and 286 are West 
Semitic (144 alternatively West Semitic); and 
194 1s presumably Phrygian. Is no. 282 a 
Semitic folk etymology of an Iranian name? 
No. 243 is a misreading of 160 

Pp.16f- the Babylonians, who had close 
connexions with various western Median 
regions during the early first millennium в.с., 
could have borrowed the word aspastu directly 
from the M 

Р. 27: Ta. Ah-Se-ti-’ (same form as A-hi-Se- 
na explicitly refers to a Persian, presumably 
with -i-, a retention of the dental before -rya- 
would be "am ш Old Persian (cf. Kent, 
Old Pers., 32: 

P. 28: 8. Is PU 3á-ri-da-ri really Iranian? 

P 29: 12. It is not clear to me how the 
hypothetical Old Iraman cognate of Skt. taks- 
is rendered by LB «tuj». Vr cita 18 
thought to render Old Iran. *AAp-ita-, but 
why 15 this suffix generally spelled «-Ce-e-3V > 
in LB (cf. nos. 179 and Joss 103, 202)? 
Does it start with а diph (retained or 
monophthongized) or di ca to -e-? 

Р. 35: 20 Ar-ta(?)-bi (subject to collation, 
tablet in Baghdad). The ‘reading of -ta- is 
doubtful, the more so since Ar-ra-b: is а 
common Akkadian name and  Ar-na-bi 
(< Агаш.) 18 also amply recorded 

P. 40° 37. The fact that ’rtmtr is recorded 
in Aramaic cannot be held as proof against the 
differentiation of Ar-ta-mi-is-sa from *Rta- 
mibra-. N/LB renderings of Mithra names 
retain -ór-. 

Р 45: 56 Ar-za-’ 1s Aramaic ‘cedar’ (see 
Zadok, Répertoire géographique des textes 
cunétformes, 8, xix. 82). 

P. 49: 76. Elamite. 

Р. 55: 89. * Baga-ama- ' strong through gh god’. 

P 64 106. Bayous is rather *Baga- 
(Aram. Bgwhy, OT Bgwy; the latter spelling is 
also extant now in an unpublished Aramaic 
inscription of Achaemenid age, kindly shown 
to шеру Professor M. Heltzer). 

114: the first component (Ba-ad-ra-) 
may render *Badra- ‘lucky’ (LB (BA) hardly 
renders Olran. /pa/-), but I cannot explain the 
rest of the name. Are we to deal here with а 
gentilic ‘Persian’ written. -Ca-1 for the usual 
-Ca-A + A (due to lack of space as it 13 written 
at the end of the line) which presumably reflects 
the same pronunciation (cf. late MB/early NB 
Ba-bi-la- (A + А-)1, Kh. Nasbef, Répertoire géo- 
graphique des textes cunétformes, 5, 49)? The 
omission of the determinative ій may be due to 
either lack of space or carelessness as in. VAS 
4, 191, 2. In this case Ba-ad-ra can be equated 
with two compatriots in LB documents (nos 
7a, 310) who appear both with a gentilic and 
with a Pe D er 

<z> cannot render Olran. /ё/. 

Б 83: 147 іза Babylonian gentilic of Hume, 

ie. oe female Cilician’. n (not te 
‚ 87 Piin pe е 

read Harme "A)-ü-km., [Le., 

Akk.] C alid leader of all* е perh 

Elam. Har-ri-ma-da for Olran. *Artya- дар 

“leader of Iranians ' according to L Gershevitch, 
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Studia Classica et Orientalia Antonino Pagharo 
Oblata (Rome, 1969 [henceforth StPagi.]), 2, 
183; аки Mayrhofer, ОпР, 8. 470 with а 
question mark), or rather * Vispa-vida- ‘all 
knowing’ or similar 

P.93: 171. Only Kdn-Sak-ka-’ may render 
*Kancaka-; Kár- ів recorded in NB (cf. von 
Soden and Rollig, Syll , 14f.: 78). 

P 93 173. Kar-ge-e may render "Круа, 
cf. Pashto бте and Ormur АЛ 
(G Morgenstierne, An etymological У 
of Pashto, Oslo, 1927, 19^ 

P. 108: 221. *Paru-gu- (see Zadok, NABU, 
1990/72 where more Iranian names in N/LB 
sources are discussed). 

P 110. 224 *Farna(h)va- ‘endowed with 
Fortune’ (cf. Gershevitch, StPagl., 2, 219). 

P 112. 235: possibly * Patar-data- (with 

mer a Created by the guardian, protector’ 

887) or * 


Gra-data- ‘created by 
ШО (with anaptyxis). 

P 131: 305: an -йпа- (pro-)patronymic of 
* Hu-data-1 Х А 

Р. 132: 311. fU-he-IA( — у), !U-bi-(Qm»»- 
ia (Dar., 57, 4) can render *Vahehi- ‘the better 
опе” (fem), cf Olnd. vasyas ‘better, more 
glorious, richer ’. 

Р. 136: 326° Am-ma-da-a-ti cannot be the 
same name as Um-ma-da-a-ti. 

P. 137: 328: since there 1s no evidence that 
the individuals bearing the names U-na-gt and 
U-nu-at-ta were identical with Un-na-TU, their 
names do not contradict the reading of the 
latter as Un-na-par. 

P 138. 330° U-ia-na-' in the same archive 
(PBS, 2/1, 128, 16) is perhaps the same name 
with //r interchange. Lu-da-ku (BE, 9, 39, 3 5.E., 
Lw-da-ka Ni 508, unpubl, cited BE, 9, 62; 
both from the Мигайй Archive) 18 perhaps a 
ka- hypocoristicon of *Rauda- (to raud- 
‘grow ") with the same interchange 

P.141f: 338 U-za-a may RIT * Aujah- 
(cf. Av ?aojah- ‘strong, powerful’). 

Р. 144: 345. Za-at- tu-me-e-fi (их 
v(ajifa- ‘a servant, attendant, of the tribe’, 
Zadok, NABU, 1990/72 with lit.). N/LA. 2А 
has the value (sá» only in literary texts I have 
difficulty ш accepting *Sata-manga- (R. Schmitt, 
Stir, 19, 1990, 5f, esp. 7) since we lack 
examples in which ZA—also with the value 
<sa>—renders genuine Olran A [sf (the only 

correspondence, viz. LB s1-in-ga-[ab J-ru-ú ' car- 
nelian' is for OPers. si*kabru- which 18 гоБаыу 
a non-Iranian word, cf. Kent, ОЧ bes 40, 
209; E. Benveniste, Rev. ё Arm., 1, 1964, 202): 
к 122 BM 49718 from Dilbat: QT.XII. 512/1 
bl.; I should like to thank the Trustees 
of фет ritish Museum for permission to quote 
from it) reports on & work which a person 
from Dilbat was due to perform during three 
summer months in Elam. 
P. 153: Samannapi 18 Egyptian 


R. ZADOK 


A. Н. Morron (tr.): Michele Membré, 
Mission to the Lord Sophy of Persia 
(1539—1542). ХХУШ, 109 рр. 
London: School of Oriental апа 
African Studies, University of 
London, 1993. £8. 
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Michele Membré's account of his mission to 
the Safavid court is, apart from the description 
of Tabriz in the reign of Shah Isma‘il by 
an anonymous Italan merchant (translated 
C. Grey, Hakluyt Society, 1873: Jean Aubin 
has argued that the merchant was one 
Francesco Romano, who also turns up in the 
Diarii of Marino Sanuto) the most circumstan- 
tial early European account of North-West 
Persia we have. Being in the part of the 
Venetian archives which were only returned to 
Venice in 1866, it was not available to 
Guglielmo Berchet in his fundamental study of 
the relations between Venice and Persia (Turin, 
1865). It was finally published in a critical text 
by G R. Cardona (Istituto Universitario 
пе; Napoli 1969) together with an 
appendix of vh Dra ocuments, two 
letters from which ively translated, from 
Qadi-yi Jahan and from Shah Tahmasp himself 
to the Venetian Doge Andrea Gritti are pub- 
lished in the present volume The present 
translation, which aims to present Membré's 
account to a wide ү ublic, is fully justified b 
the difficulties of the Venetian dialect, wi 
many expressions in Turkish and other lan- 
guages, in which Membré wrote. It is provided 
with а learned and informative glossary and 
with biographical notes which usefully digest 
A. Н Morton’s enviable knowledge of Persia 
m the early Safavid period. 

Membré (1509-1595) was а Venetian 
Cypriot from a merchant, not a patrician 
family, and of quite modest means. Venice, 
which depended for its trade with the Eastern 
Mediterranean upon peaceful relations with the 
Ottoman empire had been sufficiently alarmed 
by the siege of Corfu in 1537 to consider an 

iance with the Safavids, the Ottomans’ 
mortal enemies and ıt was forthwith resolved 
to despatch a messenger with letters for Shah 
Таһтӣвр. Because, however, of the difficulty 
of finding а suitable messenger for such а 
dangerous mission, there was considerable 
delay and Membré did not leave till early in 
1539. There is no doubt of hus suitabihty He 
was linguistically well prepared, speaking good 
Greek and Turkish (the Safavid court language 
at this time), some Arabic and perhaps some 
Persian too His narrative shows his ability to 
make friends at the Safavid court and his high- 
spirited enjoyment of the various alases and 

guises he was forced to adopt The mission 
was, however, of limited success. Shah Т; r1 
was disinclined to commit himself to an anti- 
Ottoman alliance and the 1mmediate need for 
it was anyway obviated by the peace signed by 
Venice with the Ottomans in October 1540. 
Membré was, nevertheless, well received in 
Venice on his return. In. 1550 he was made 
Dragoman to the Signoria. He assisted 
Ramusio in the compilation of his great 
collection of voyages and was also involved in 
projects for maps, including ‘The Map of Най 
Ahmad’, a bold attempt to break into the 
Ottoman market (cf. V. L. Ménage, BSOAS, 
xxi, 2, 1958, 291—314), though publication of 
this was frustrated evidently by the Venetian 
censorship. 

А. Н. Morton regards Membré's account 
аз a worthy specimen of the Venetian Relazione 
genre. Worthy (and entertaining) it ertainly 15, 
but it ıs far from typical. It is essentially a 
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narrative of travel with a ен deal of eye- 
witness detail, largely devoid of ambassadorial 
generalities, very original and not a literary or 
rhetorical exercise at all. Residing in the houses 
of prominent courtiers, particularly of the 
upper strata of Kinlbag society, who were 
good being pushed aside by Shah Tahmasp, 
had exceptional opportunities for observa- 
tion and made excellent use of them. His 18 the 
oniy hapa description of Tabriz when it was 
afavid capital and the only description 
of the Royal encampment on its summer 
tions of the sixteenth century- He says 
ittle of the rural population and tly had 
little to do with the clerisy and other non- 
Turkish elements of Safavid-Kizilbag society, 
but his account is now an essential document 
for the social history of sixteenth-century 
Persia, and A. H. Morton deserves our gratitude 
for having made it generally accessible. 
It should be noted that the dates given in 
the text are more Veneto: that is, the year is 
deemed to begin on 1 March not 1 January. 


J. M. ROGERS 


Louise L'EsrRANGB FAWCETT: Iran 
and the Cold War: The Azerbaijan 
crisis of 1946. (Cambridge Middle 
East Library, 26.) xii, 227 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. £32.50, $54.95. 


The book under review makes a very useful 
contribution to the history of modern Iran with 
its iy тарен on the Azerbaijan crisis of 1946, 

gazing both that the subject has received 
relatively ittle scholarly treatment and ‘its 
importance 1n both an Iranian and an interna- 
tional context’. It is also light for the author 
to stress that Iranians ‘played a far more 
important role in directing their own affairs 
than is generally allowed’. All this is very 
relevant, but earlier study of Bruce 
Kuniholm, The origins of the Cold War in the 
Near East: Great Power conflict and diplo. 
in Iran, Turkey and Greece (Princeton, 19 
and the writings of Ervand Abrahamian should 
not be forgotten for their respective insights 
and perspectives on the same subject. 

‘The roots of the Azerbayan 

erii in inel i, Dr. Fawcett concludes that w 
they were part of ‘ the mainstream of Iran's 
twentieth-century radical movement their mani- 
festations of separatism and autonomy were 
neither typical nor representative of the major- 
ity of the population.’ Indeed, the people of 
Azerbai were proud of their provincial 
‘integral and often glorious role їп Persian 
history’ and their economic contribution to the 
national well-being This sense of Iranian 
identity did, m fact, conflict with a sense of 
dependence on Russian support for the inde- 
pendence movement, and eventually divided 
the Tudeh Party over its national and interna- 
tional allegiances. In the final analysis, whatever 
many people from Azerbaijan felt about the 
neglect of successive central governments, they 
were unwilling to submit themselves to Russian- 
inspired domination. This was the crux of 
the crisis. 
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The resolution of the problem was complic- 
ated, for the most part during and in the 
immediate aftermath of the Second World War, 
circumstances which require a wider appreciat- 
1ve understanding of contem; porary events than 
Fawcett sometimes allows. Wartime priorities 
in the heat of the moment are not necessarily 
the same as those considered in the leisure of 
hindsight Relationships and perceptions are 
subject to unexpected change, none more so 

the composition of the allied alliance in 
1941 after the German invasion of Russia and 
the Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbour. In 
concentrating on the detail ш Iran care has to 
be taken with the global perspective. Thus the 
oi issue, so important m the Iranian context, 
was actually tn by American fears over 
the apparent rapid depletion of its reserves at 
a time when the size of the Middle East oil 
reservoir was being recognized and American 
measures, both private and national, were afoot 
to claim a sod share of its productive capacity 
leading to bilateral American-British on 
oil ш Washington ш 1944 and American 
initiatives over Saudi Arabia. 

The reader is provided with a succinct 
historical survey of political development in 
Azerbaijan from the collapsmg Qàjàr dynasty 
through the reign of Reza Shah to the entry 
of аШеа troops ш 1941 and its cussions. 
This produced a witches’ brew of conflicting 
pressures and policies in which none of 
the participants could claim much credit. 
Remarkably, Iran emerged with her territory 
intact, her institutions uncompromised and her 
independence unimpaired. There were elements 
of luck, opportunism and determination. The 
denouement owed much to the achievement of 
the Persian Prime Minister, Ahmed Qavam, 
and his ambiguous relations with the Russians, 
but others have minimized his importance and 
in his triumph he fell victim to those who 
grudged his success, with unfortunate con- 
sequences for the country. 

Indeed, more than one paradox has evolved 
out of the circumstances of those times, not 
least that ın success has been the seeds of 
failure. Just as Qavam fell from grace, so did 
the Tudeh Party suffer. Fawcett examines 
carefully the motives, problems and reactions 
of the Azerbaijan Democratic Party, 1ts eventual 
demise and tts failure to fulfil Russian expecta- 
tions to control Azerbayan It damaged the 
reputation of the Tudeh at a time when 
it was at pro in industrial relations 
and appl on роса] pressure on 
the iranan Ой mpany. Ашегїсап 
influence, which successfully replaced Russian 
and British mterest in Iran, also suffered 1n its 
turn and far from being regarded as a crucial 
support in а time of need has been pilloried for 
its malign involvement. Yet whatever the British 
and American failings, their historical roles and 
their concern for Iran should be clear now that 
Nazi and Communist records have revealed 
that Iran had deservedly a fortunate escape 
from the political paralysis and economic 
mediocrity which post-war Eastern Europe has 
experienced 

In comparison with the Cold War trauma 
of Poland, Hungary or Czechoslovakia, the 
plight of Tran was relatively minor as against 
what it would have been if there had been no 
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British or American presence. It 1s too simplistic 
to argue as Fawcett does that it was British 
policy that ‘had helped set in motion a process 
whereby Iran would become the stage for a 
conflict of interests between the U.S.A. and the 
USSR.’ Indeed, such a comment belies her own 
more objective analysis and it is stretching 
intellectual imagination too far to assert that 
British policy had helped ‘to contribute to a 
more ну attitude towards Iran', on the 
part of So et Russa. With the fall of the 
Berlin Wall it 1з difficult to accept such a naïve 
explanation of the Cold War. This interpretative 
bias detracts from an enlightening account of 
a complicated issue in Iranian history which is 
closely linked to the ideological struggle in late 
twentieth-century Europe. 


RONALD FERRIER 


ABDUL Karim: Corpus of the Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions of Bengal. 
xi, 591 pp., 89 plates. Dhaka: 
Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, 
1992. Tk. 800, US$ 40. 


Historians workmg on the sultanate of 
Bengal often find that they have to rely on 
inscriptional and numusmatic evidence rather 
than the fragmentary accounts 1n the histories. 
The reason ts that almost no history written 
under the sultans of Bengal has survived, and 
the accounts by the historians of other courts— 
particularly Delhi—are scanty, inaccurate, and 
often biased. In some cases because of scribal 
errors 1n the manuscripts, even the correct form 
of the names of the sultans can only be found 
from inscriptions or their coins 

On the other hand, the Islamic psp 
of Bengal are among the best recorded in Indi 
From the mid nineteenth century there has 
been an interest in them, and so far several 
hundred examples have been found and read- 
ings (complete and accurate or otherwise) 
published, mainly їп short articles scattered in 
various publications over the last 150 years. 
Several attempts have, not surprisingly, been 
made to produce combined lists, and to collect 
the texts in one volume, a task that Professor 
Abdul Karim has taken on in compiling 
his Corpus. 

The book is the most complete among a 
number of works starting with J. Horovitz, 'A 
list of the published Muhammadan inscriptions 
of India’ (ЕТМ, 1909—10), followed by А Н. 
Dans ‘Bibhography of the Muslim 
tions of Bengal’ (/А$В, 2, 1957, appen dix), 
and Shamsud-din Ahmad's Inscriptions 0j 
Bengal (vol. 4, Rajshahi, 1960). This last wor. 
also included texts and translations, but a 
number of inscriptions were still excluded as 
they were not known to the author, or were 
discovered at later dates. 

Abdul Karm considers the above- 
mentioned works, and not only includes more 
inscriptions m his Corpus, but also gives therr 
texts and translations, as well as an analytic 
and often extensıve study of the historical 
context of the texts The book provides a ready 
reference to the inscriptions, and 1s a useful 
tool for those researching the sultanate of 
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E Altogether some 310 inscriptions are 

ogued, with 8 9- pites illustrating mk 
rubbings or occasionally photographs of 185 
of them. A comprehensive and accurate index, 
a chronological table of the inscriptions, and a 
table of Hijra and Christian dates are also 
provided. 

The geographical area covered by the 
Corpus includes Bangladesh and the present 
state of West Bengal. Within these boundaries 
the work records not оду the inscriptions of 
the sultans of Bengal but also those of the 
Delhi sultanate, the Sharqis, Süris, Mughals, 
and the  post-Mughal period up to 
1300/1882—83, although the list of Mughal and 
post-Mughal inscriptions 18 scanty, and there 
are many known inscriptions missin 

As for the eastern boundaries of the historic 
Bengal, and inscriptions relevant to Bengal, 
but found ım Bihar, the book records onl 
those of the Bengal sultans, and excludes 
others. The argument on the exact areas of 
influence of the different sultanates is, perhaps 
justifiably, left to other historians 

Abdul Karim shows little interest in the 
epigraphic style of the 1nscriptions, and in the 
case of doubtful dating he does not consider 
the stylistic evidence He also excludes from his 
work all non-historical, Qur'ünic and religious 
inscriptions set on dated buildings. The 
Qur'anic inscriptions are usually the work of 
skilled calligraphers, and represent the finest 
examples of th the scripts of their time. In the 
case of historical inscriptions in which the dates 
can no longer be readily deciphered, the style 
is a major guide for establishing the period of 
the epigraph. An example is the foundation 
stone of a mosque now preserved at the Indian 

Museum, Calcutta, but orimnally from Kalna 
zo Burdwan District purus 174—9, A 17: 58). 
The inscnption was m EL 
(1933—34, 1) as belonging to А ж of Sultan 
Nasir al-din Husain Shah, and later ın an 
article in JASB (xu, 3, ae 319-28) Abdul 
Karim himself (a) r re-examinin 
the published ова" of its rubbang) 
attributed it to the Bengal Sultan Bárbak 

The inscriptions of Barbak Shah, and Su 
other fifteenth-century sultans of Bengal usually 
have fine calligraphy and are in a style usually 
referred to as thulth on account of the elongated 
vertical strokes The style differs from the thulth 
of the Arab world, Iran and Central Asia, and 
developed locally in India from the fourteenth- 
century naskhi of the Delhi sultanate. In the 
fifteenth cen this local ‘thuith’ style was 
widely used both m western and eastern India, 
although the "Bengal version differs slightly 
from that of Gujarat and Rajasthan The 
E of the mk rubbing of the inscrip- 
оа in question is poor, and the inscription 

er investigation, but, as appears 
fon th the rubbing the style of the inscription 
differs from the fifteenth-century Bengal 
"thulth', and although it seems that the not-so- 
skilled calligrapher has made an effort to 
imitate earher finer examples, the inscription is 
in a cursive overlapping naskhi, of an appar- 
ently later date. Z Desai, ш the Journal o 
the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh (xxm, 1, 1978, 
11-17) suggests a late date for the mscription, 
and reads the name of the sovereign as 
Aurangzib. He also notes that apart from the 
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style, the composition of the text and the use 
of the phrase Gh-1 ghäzī (the holy warrior 
king—a title of Aurangzib) does not fit the 
formulae of fifteenth-century inscriptions. In 
his Corpus Abdul Karm maintains his own 
reading of the name Barbak Shah, and dismisses 
Desai’s suggestions m a lengthy argument, 
ignoring both the calligraphic style and the 
dcos of vd ш i I е 

e could perhaps overlook ts o. 
this kind 1f the volume did not sufer from a 
more fundamental defect ın that it omits a 
large number of inscriptions reported in the 
Annual Reports on Indian Epigraphy, apparently 
inaccessible to Abdul Karım, As he occasionally 





Date Location 


754(71353-—-54 Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad Museum, 
Calcutta 


с 792-813/1389-1410 Loose slab in the Bari 
Dargah, Hadrat 
Pandua, Malda 


District 


South gate to the 
shrine of Shah Isma*il 
Ghazi at Garh 
Mandaran 


Ramadan 904/ 
April-May 1499 


Slab above the left 
door of Mangalbàri 
.mosque, Malda (slab 
above the right door 

is well known, see 
Abdul Karim, 

43. 135) 

On the Jahan Gushá 
Gun at Tüp Khana, 
Murshidabad 


914/1508-9 


Reg. year 11 
1047/16378 


n 


Mosque at НН, 
Madnapur District 


1052/1642--43 and 
1055/1645--46 


1090/1679-80 Loose slab at Shi‘a 
Mosque, opposite, 


Nawwabi Cemetery, 


1111/1699-1700 Jami‘ mosque of 


Burdwan 
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refers to ARIE—presumably from- secondary 
sources—one cannot say he was unaware of 
the series, but ARIE does not appear in his 
bibliography, nor there 1s any indication that 
this source been used. As a result all the 
epigraphs reported in ARIE, but unpublished 
elsewhere are missing from his Corpus. А list 
of the mam missing scriptions is given below 
and 1з aimed at helping to update the work. 
The list 18 not intended to be complete, and to 
Кер it short I have omitted Һе eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century dated tombstones 
recording the deaths of local people, as well as 





ie Abdul Karim in omitting the non- 
historical religious inscriptions. 
Description Publication 
Records the building Journal of Bihar and 
of a garden or tomb Orissa Research 
(rauda) by a khan Soclety, 1v, 1918, 
(name illegible) 178-9. 

ARIE, 1956—57, D 11 
Records the ARIE, 1969—70, D 45 


construction of a 
mosque at the time of 
Sultan Ghiyüth al-din 
A'zam Shah 

Records the 
construction of the 
gate by Shazüda 
Mubarak during the 
reign of Sultan 
Husain Shah 

Records the 
construction of the 
mosque at the time of 
Sultan Husain Shah 


1 


Mentions the making 
of the Jahan Gushá 
Gun at the time of 
Islam Khan, Shah 
Jahan’s governor of 
Bengal 

Records the building 
of the mosque by Тај 
Khan at the time of 
Shah Jahan and gives 
the dates of 
commencement and 
completion: of the 
work 

Records the building 
of a mosque by one 
Murad at the time of 
Aurangzib 

Records the я 
construction of the 
mosque at the time of. 
Aurangzib 


JASB, xm, 1917, 
134 ARIE, 1975-76, 
D 267 


ARIE, 1969—70, D 16 
JASB, xvi, 1847, 592 


ARIE, 1975-76, 
D 292 


ARIE, 1976-76, 
D271 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 50 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 5. 


Date 


“Reg. year 46 
1113-14/1701-3 


Reg. year 46 
1113-14/1701-3 
1129/1716—17 


1131//1718-19 


1133/17201 


1137/1724-25 


1137/1724-25 


1139/1726-27 
1140/1727-28 
1147/1734-35 


1147/1734-35 


1147/1734-35 
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Location Description 
Bari Masjid at Records the 
Saugram Birbhum construction of the 
District mosque by Sayyid 
Pahar b. Hasan, b. 
Shah Sayyid Husaini, 
a descendant of Shih 
Sayyid Rahman, 
during the reign of 
Aurangzib 
Bari Masjid at Contains a religious 
Saugram text and the date 
Shàhi Masjid at ' Records the building 
Bagani-Péra Mahalla, of the mosque by 
Katwa ; ‘Alam Khàán at the 
: time of the Mughal 
emperor Farrukh 
Siyar 
Mosque at Gulab Mentions the 
Bagh, Murshidabad construction of the 
mosque associated 
with the tomb of 
` Muhammad Zaman 
Beg 
Old estampage from Records the building 
Rajnagar, West of a mosque by Nür 
Bengal preserved in al-din Husaini 
ASI archive А 
Кара Mosque, Contains the date and 
Murshidabad a Persian verse in 
d praise of the Prophet 
Kātrā Mosque, Contains the date ánd 
Murshidabad a religious text 
Mosque in the shrine Records the building 
of 'Abd'ulláh Shah of the mosque by 
Kirmüni at Khustigiri, Mubürak Shali 
Birbhun District Manduzà'i 
A mosque at Records the building 
Shahpur, Malda of the mosque by 
District - ` Qasim at a cost of 
в 1000 (Rupees) 
The main gate to the Records the.death of 
Tomb of ‘Azim Nawwüba ‘Azim 
al-Nisà', al-Nisa’ 
Murshidabad 
The headstone of the Bilingual in Persian 
Tomb of ‘Azim and English recording 
al-Nisi’, the pedigree of ‘Azim 


A ruined mosque 
located to the south- 
west of the railway 
station at 
Murshidabad 


al-Nis&', the date in 
the English text is five 
years earlier than that 
of the Persian text 


Records in Persian 
verse the construction 
of a mosque by one 
Tabassum during the 
reign of the Mughal 
emperor Muhammad 
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JASB, xvm, 1924, 517 
ARIE, 1915—6, D 258 


ARIE, 1975-16, 
D 259 
ARIE, 1977-78, 
D 200 


ARIE, 1975—76, 
D 290 


ARIE, 1959—60, D 3 


ARIE, 1955—56, D 45 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 46 


ARIE, 1977-78, 
D 194 
ARIE, 1969-70, D 51 


ARIE, 1955—56, D 52 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 53 


ARIE, 1959—60, D 38 
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13 Dhu'l-Hajja 1151/ 
25 March 1739 


1156/1743--44 


1158/1745—46 


1161/1748 


1163/1749-50 


1167/175354 


1172/1758-59 


1180/1766-67 


1183/1769-70) or 
1173/175960 


1192/1778-79 - 


1194/1780 


1196/1781-82 


1206/1791-92 


1221/1806-7 


REVIEWS 
Location Description. 
Tomb chamber of Gives the date of the 
Nawwab Shuja‘ death of the Nawwab 
al-daula,. 
Murshidabad 
Mosque at Raushan Records the building 
Bagh, Murshidabad of the mosque by 
Mahübat Jang Ghazi 
Mosque at Ratanpur Records the building 
Mahalla, of the mosque by 
Murshidabad Muhammad Bandhu. 
at the time of — 
І Muhammad Shah, 
Mosque at Umrao Records in verse the 
Ganj area, building of the 
Murshidabad ' mosque by one 
Saif ullah 
Motjhlki Masjid,’ Refers to the building 
Murshidabad of the mosque 
Mosque in Records the building 
Banamafipir of the mosque by 
Mahalla, ‘Abd al-Rahmän 
Murshidabad 
Shih Quii Mosque, Records the building. 
Raja Bāzär, of the mosque by 
Murshidabad Shah Ош; the 
chronogram was 
composed by , 
Muhammad Amir 
Mosque near the old Contains religious 
Jail, Murshidabad text and the date 
Pirü Qasai mosque, Records the building 
Bansgola Mahalla, of the mosque by 
Murshidabad Phirü the Mihtar 
Shi‘a Mosque, Records the 
Nawwabi Cemetery, construction of the 
Murshidabad mosque in the month 
of Dhi'l-hajja of 1192 
by Shah Nithar “А 
Mosque at Qalandar Records the building 
Bagh area, of the mosque by one 
Murshidabad *Abd'ulláh 
Jàmi* Mosque of Records the 
Sekedda, Birbhum rebuilding of the 
District mosque by Khurram 
‘Ali Khan in the 
shrine of Ahmad 
Chauk ki Masjid, Contains Qur'ün, 
Murshidabad 2: 255 and the date 
Mosque in Qadipari Records in Persian 
Mahalia, Arambagh, verse the building of 
Hooghly District the mosque by 
Rahmat'ullàh b. 
Shaikh Jar'ulláh and 


gives the name of the 
composer as Aslam 


Publication 


ARIE, 1975—76, 
D 298 


ARIE, 1975-76, 
D 297 


ARIE, 1975-76, 
D 295 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 42 


ARIE, 1975—16, 
D 293 


ARIE, 1975—76, 
D 294 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 43 


ARIE, 1975—76, 
D 288 


ARIE, 1975-16, 
D 284 


ARLE, 1955-56, D 51 


ARIE, 1955—56, D 44 


ARIE, 1977—78, 
D 196 


ARIE, 1975-76, 
D 296 


ARIE, 1975-76, 
D 266 


Date 


1221/18067 
1223/1808—9 


1225/1810—11 


1225/1810-11 


1231/1815-16 


1231/1815-16 
1232/1816-17 


1232/1816-17 


1234/1818-19 


1237/1821-22 


1247/1831-32 


1248/1832-33 


1250/1834-35 


1258/1842-43 


REVIEWS 
Location Description 
Bārī Magjid at Salar, Records that the 
Murshidabad District building of the 
mosque began at the 
first date by Bäb’ullāäh 
and was completed at 
the second date by 
І *Inüyat'ullah 
Makhdüm Sahib Gives the date of the 
mosque near the building of the 
Thana, Mangalkot, mosque 
Burdwan District ` 
Moti Khan Masjid,, Records the 
Sealdah Railway ` construction of the 
Station, Calcutta mosque by Imämī 
. Begum 
Bibi Jitan Мазда, — : Records the 
Karbala Graveyard, construction of the 
Calcutta mosque by Bibi Jitan 
Loose slab from ^  ' Records the building 
Hajra Pada, Burdwan of a mosque by 
District Chaudhari Nátiq and 
gives the dates of the 
А beginning and end of 
4 the work - 
A 19th-century Records in Persian 
mosque in Shahpur, verse the building of a 
Malda District mosque by Fagir 
; ES Muhammad and gives 
the name of the 
composer as Shaikh | 
‘Abd’ul-Karim — ' 
Mosqueat , Records the building 
Nirbhaypur, Hooghly of the mosque by, Mir 
District 5. SA, 
Mosque on the road Records in Persian i 
to Guláb Bagh, , verse the building of 
Murshidabad the mosque by 
' Farþaťullāh Khan, 
and gives the name of 
the composer as 
i Mudtar 
Мизайшйпрага " Records Ше' 
Masjid, Calcutta ^. ^ construction of the 
d ке э, mosque by Shaikh 
Faid'ullah 
Sultan Ahmad Masjid Records the date of 
Calcutta construction 
Mosque in Sulipiira Records the building 
Mahalla, Malda of the mosque by 
í Muläyim Din b. 
р АІ Khan 
Mirchak mosque at Records the building 
the Mirchak area of of the mosque by 
Malda town Shaikh Khair’ullah 
| L and gives the names 
of à number of local 


shaikhs 
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ARIE, 1977—78, 
D 204 


ARIE, 1977—78, 


. D 203 


ARIE, 1955—56, D 15 


ARTE, 1955-56, D 16 


ARIE, 1977-78, 
D 198 


ÁRIE, 1969—70, D 52 


ARIE, 1975-76, 
D 268 


ARIE, 1975—76, 
D 291 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 17 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 18 


ARIE, 1969-70, D 22 


ARIE, 1969-70, D 14 
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1258/1842-43 


1260/1844—45 


1261/1845 


1261/1845 


1261/1845 


1261/1845 


1263/1846-47 


11 Jumada I 1266/- 


25 March 1850 


1267/1850—51 


1267/1850-51. 


24 Sha'ban 1267/ 
24 June 1850 


REVIEWS 

Location Description 

Tipa Sultan mosque, . Records the 

Calcutta construction of the 
mosque by 
Mohammad b. Sultan 

2 Тїрї 

Sealdah Mosque, Gives the date of the 

Munshi Bazar, death of Munshi Bü 

Calcutta, slab on left ‘AÑ, the founder of 

of the middle arch the mosque, as well as 
а madrasa and а 
hospice, all completed 
by his mother 

Waqfiya mosque at Records that the 

Raghunathganj building was started 

Mahalla, Jangipur by Sadir “АП, and’ 
after his death was 
completed by Munir 
al-Nisi’ | 

Khanaqah mosque Records the 

near the shrine of construction of the 

Makhdüm Shih mosque by Mihr “АП 

Husaini, at Bara, when he became the 

Birbhum District agent (ттин) of Hafiz 
al-Nisü" 

Toce slab kept in the Records the buildmg 

mosque at Chülispárà of a mosque by a lady 

Mahalla, Malda named Phula `’ 

Old estampage from a Records in Persian -` 

mosque at verse the constriction 

Mangalbari, West of a mosque by a lady 

Bongal, kept in ASI named Bhiggà 

archive 

. Sealdah Mosque, Gives similar 

Munshi Bazar, information tothe 

Calcutta; slab on the above inscription of 

right of the middle 1260/1844—45 

arch | 

Qasa’ryiin Mosque, Records the building 

Qadipüra, Calcutta of the mosque -by 
Lali Bibi and Shaikh 
Bhondü 

Mosque in Qutbpür , Records m Persian 

Mahalla, verse the building of 

Murshidabad the mosque by Düráb 
‘Alt Khan and gives 
the name of the 
composer as Wilàyat 

Hadii Khan Masjid Records the 

near Mànek Pir construction of the 

Shrine, Calcutta mosque by Hadti 
Khan 

Ghauthi Masjid, Records the 

Calcutta construction of the 
mosque by Shih 


Ghauthi b. Shaikh , 


‚ Khuda Bakhsh 


Ustakar, and grves | 
the contents of the 
deed of endowment 
for the mosque 


Publication 


ARIE, 1955—56, D 13 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 20 


ARIE, 1975—76, 
D277 


' ARIE, 1965—66, D 23 


ARIE, 1969—70, D 21 


ARIE, 1959—60, D 33 
ARIE, 1955—56, D 19 


ARIE, 1976—77, 
D 352 


ARTE, 1975—16, 
D 286 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 21 


ARIE, 1955-56, D 22 
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Date Location Description Publication 
1271/1854—55 Entrance of the shrine Records the ARIE, 1977—78, 
of Makhdum Zaki construction of the D 195 
al-din Sahib, shrine by Asghar 
Makhdumnagar 
1274/1857—58 Nakhuda Mosque, Gives the date of the ARIE, 1976—77, 
Lower Circular Road, building D 351 
Calcutta 
1278/1861—62 Tomb chamber of Mentions the date of ARIE, 1975—76, 
Shah Süfi Rahmat the death of the Süfi — D 299 
‘All, Raushan Bagh, 
Murshidabad 





As appears from the above list, the missing 
inscriptions are mainly from the Mughal and 
post-Mughal periods, but among the earlier 
ones that of Sultàn Ghiyath al-din A‘zam Shah 
(1389—1440) is of particular interest. In spite of 
his relatively long rexgn, the historical records 
on him are scanty, and apart from the inscrip- 
tion at Pandua, only one other inscription of 
his time has so far been found (see Abdul 
Kanm, 1: 20). Nothing is known about his 
other monuments ш Bengal, although he was 
renowned for his beneficial buildings as far 
away as Mecca and Medina. 

In the case of the inscription at Garh 
Mandaran in the Hooghly District, while we 
have a great number of inscriptions from the 
reigning sultan of the time, Husain Shah, this 
is the only record of Shahzada Mubérak, a 
royal noble of his court, and probably the 
governor of the on. Incidentally, this 
inscription is among the few which have been 
published elsewhere, apart from in ARIE, but 
have escaped Abdul Karim’s notice. 

Other and later inscriptions may seem to 
contain little mformation of critical value for a 
wider ive of the earlier history of 
Bengal, but vA the later history some, such as 
that of Тїрї 's son (ARIE, 1955-56, D 
13), and Wage of local Sūfi shaikhs and other 
benefactors are of considerable local interest 
A good example 1s the case of the inscriptions 
at the Bart Dargah, the local name for the 
shrine of Shaikh Jalal al-din Tabrizi at Pandua, 
Malda District Many epigraphs in the shrine 
provide information оп the occupants and 
religious mages of this important 
centre in Bengal. ARIE, 1969-10 records nine 
of these по (пов. D 42-50), half of 
whieh are not given by Abdul Karim, including 

tions of the sultanate period, one, 

y noted record of A'zam Shah. 

A ont the. other missing inscriptions, that of 

the eighteenth-century mosque in Shahpur, 

Malda District, 1s also worthy of attention as 

it gives the cost of the building of a mosque, a 
rare example of its kind in Muslim India. 

In spite of its shortcomings the present 
volume remains a valuable tool for the study 
of the history of the Sultanate of Bengal and 
will s up the process of finding the 
published sources. We may hope that in а 
future revised edition the volume will become 
closer to its claim of being a corpus 


MEHRDAD SHOKOOHY 





Mary RussELL: Please don't call ш 
Soviet Georgia. xii, 268 pp., 
lates. London: Serpent's "Tal 
991. 

PETER NASMYTH: Georgia: a rebel in 
the Caucasus. 222 рр. London: 
Cassell, 1992. 


‹ Опсе you have felt the spell of the Caucasus 
you will never get over it. Strange as it may 
seem, for they are among the wildest mountains 
on earth, the one thing you feel most about 
the lonely places of the Caucasus is a deep 
personal tenderness, a brotherhood: they “ pos- 
sess” you’, was how Negley Farson summed 
up his own travels in the twenties (Caucasian 
Journey, 1952). Manifestly, both Mary Russell 
and Peter Nasmyth write with tender feelings 
about their own chosen bit of the Caucasus, 
which they visited at roughly the same time 
(viz. the end of the eighties), as the republic of 
Georgia was takin g its first, all too faltering 
steps towards post-Soviet independence. 

In a sense, any visitor's impressions of a 
country are as valid as anyone else's, so that 
these two books could be left to speak for 
themselves without the need for any review. 
However, Geor, ae пої well known ш the 
West (though ’s publisher’s claim on the 

back cover that ds 18 one of the very few 
foreigners to be allowed to visit Georgia' 1s 
somewhat hyperbolic), and I feared that the 
alarming superficiality that has largely charac- 
terized Western attitudes (from journalists 
through diplomats to leading politicians) 
towards Georgia since the republic achieved 
prominence and notoriety through. its rapid 
descent into mternecine conflicts the hfting 
of Moscow’s restraining hand might have also 
infected these volumes, rendering them in need 
of serious correction. While there are many 
factual slips in both, which a perusal of the 
final draft by someone with local knowledge 
could (and should) easily have corrected, each 
traveller has mercifully proved more perceptive 
than most of those in the media or politics 
recently called upon to become instant experts 
on the complexities of Georgian affairs. Indeed, 
journalists or diplomats about to visit Georgia 
(let alone the disinterested tourist) would do 
well to acquaint themselves with one or both 
of these books before departure. 

Georgan hospitality was naturally extended 
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to both travellers, and each rightly notes all 
such beneficence, but this did not blind them, 
as it has others, to some less attractive 
characteristics of ther hosts M.R., for 
ире includes (p, 16) a salutary warning 

by a Russian: ‘My husband ... doesn’t 
like it when they [Georgians] do something for 
him, give him some little gift, or a small favour. 
It always means they want something 1n return.’ 
М.К. herself comments (р. 157): ‘I think I 
might have felt more comfortable about the 
legendary Georgian hospitality if some of it 
had been extended to those who genuinely 
needed food. The western idea of charitable 
giving or even of economic aid has no place, it 
seems, m the Georgian psyche.’ P.N. was 
unsettled by Georgians’ obsession with, and 
excessive praise of, their past, particularly the 
twelfth century (when feudal Georgia reached 
its apogee as a united state which dominated 
the whole Caucasus), calling it (p.63) 'an 
almost disease-like passion’. Both had occasion 
to remark on the naivety of Georgians’ belief 
that America would ensure that their independ- 
ence (РЧ, 130; MAR, 259). 
Conscious of the dangers of nationalism, P.N. 
felt compelled to single out a rare quality in 
one of his acquaintances: ‘Unlike any other 
Georgian I'd met she seemed to detect some- 
thing dark, looming beyond the radiant ambi- 
tions of the nationalists.’ 

Both authors travelled widely in the coun- 
try, even to the remote and supremely beautiful 
province of (Upper) Svanetia. P.N. (pp. 169, 
174) is, however, mistaken in identifying Lat'ah 
(sic) as the start of Upper Svanetia; Upper 
Svanetia historically consisted of the fiefdom 
of the Dachkelani princes and so-called Free 
Svanetia; this latter started at Lat'ali, which I 
doubt means 'guard' (p.174) M.R. too is 
wrong (p. 242) ш reporting that Svanetia’s (and 
Europe's) highest inhabited village, Ushguli, 
means ‘Heart without fear’. This is manifestly 
a folk etymology from the Georgian words 
ušišari guli ‘fearless heart’, but the native 
language in Svanetia 1s Svan (not Svam, M.R., 
161, 250), and in Svan the adverb i means 
*back to front, in the wrong direction". The 
four sub-villages in Ushguli are: Zhibiani, 
Chubiani/Chvibiani, Chazhashi, Мш шеп (cf. 
P.N , 182-3, M R., 249). In fact, both authors 
fall down on what they have to say about the 
linguistic facts of Georgian. P.N. declares 
(p. 14) that Georgian has a language-family all 
to itself, but he suggests (p.108) that 
Khevsurian, a Georgian dialect, is actually a 
separate language, and, when he asks for a 
translation of a supposedly Georgian folk- 


song, the answer (p.123) 18: ‘Oh, it's 
Mimgrelian, we don't know. On p.163 he 
states: * The [Svan] dialect is said to be similar 


to the Georgian language of the sixth century 
B.C? M.R.s, pages 160—61 аге an utter mish- 
mash of confusions—language and script are 
not distinguished; we meet tbe oxymoron 
*prepositional endings"; there 15 talk of 'gut- 
t k's and even kk's' (1nstead of ' velar and 
uvular plosives"); Classical Georgian was the 
language in use when the Georgian script was 
devised in the fourth century А.р. No one can 
say when Svan first split off from what was 
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later to develop into Georgian p/us Mingrelian 
plus Laz. And why does M.R feel that the 
linguistic origms of (Indo-European Romance) 
Romanian and (Finno-Ugric) Finnish are prob- 
lematic (p. 5)? Having correctly assigned lan- 
guage-status to Svan, M.R. then spoils it on 
p. 264 by asserting: ‘The Svans know they are 
Georgian’! 

I have often mused that Georgians seem 
worryingly incapable of distinguishing between 
myth and history, and M.R seems to be 

tible to the same fault in connexion with 
the biblical reference on p. 4 and more laugh- 
ably on p. 224, where 1219 в.с is given as the 
date when Jason [sic] actually Colchis 
(not, of course, to be equated with Georgia (cf. 
p. 3). P.N., too, has trouble with the Jason- 
myth, for Medea's father is called ‘Medes’ 
(p. 15) (not Aeetes). Medea does not mean ‘my 
mother’ (M.R., 235)—its meaning is unknown, 
and Georgian ' dasaxlisi signifies ‘housewife’ 
(literally ‘mother of the house") rather than 
‘head of the family’, which would be 
mamasaxlist 

Both authors visited the eastern province of 
K'akheti(a, and both mention the famous 
Avar [sc] leader Shamyl/Shamil. M.R. 
describes his raid from Daghestan on the 
Ts'inandali [sic; cf. M.R., map et passim] estates 
of David Chavchavadze, whereas P.N. seems 
to be string to mention the same event, 
though his paragraph (p. 154) is too short and 
confused for one to be certain. The negotiations 
to free Shamul’s royal Georgian hostages lasted 
eight months (not four years, as M.R. states 
on p. 186). 

Only P.N. visited Abkhazia. Clearly he was 
a trifle too willing to accept the Georgian 
explanation of Abkhaz-Georgian enmity (just 
as on p.32 he follows the Geo line in 
speaking of South Ossetia as Georgian territory 
recently colonized and speaks on p. 62 of the 
‘halcyon days’ of Menshevik Georgia 1918—21, 
whereas M.R.’s caveat on p. 58 1s more ger- 
mane), and M.R. 1s wrong (p.8) in seeing 
nationalism in Georgia as arising out of the 
Abkhazian problem. Nor was the Abkhazian 
question a simple consequence of the collapse 
of communism (Р.М, р 33), пог are 
Abkhazians ‘newly reviled’, nor is it only now 
that they do not see themselves as Georgians 
(р. 199), nor 1s it a question of ‘aggressive self- 
redefinition’ (p. 201). However, P.N. is to be 
congratulated for mcluding also remarks shar- 
ply critical of the Georgian stance (pp xxx) 

On p.118 M.R. 1з confused again over 
Stalin's wartime deportations. Various nation- 
altes were transported to Central Asia from 
Southern Russia and the North Caucasus 
(including the Kalmyks). From Georgia 1tself 
it was the Muslim Meskh(et)ians (over 100,000) 
who suffered this fate. When the Karachays 
were expelled, most of their territory was 
awarded to Stalin's home-republic, which may 

lain P.N.s suggestion (p.30) that Mt 
Elbrus may once have belonged to Georgia, 
but I do not know why М.К. clams (p 44) 
that North [sic] Ossetia once belonged to 
Georgia. 


B. G. HEWITT 
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INGEBORG BALDAUF: Schriftreform 
und Schriftwechsel bei den muslim- 
ischen Russland- und Sowjettürken 
(1850—1937): ein Symptom ideenge- 
schichtlicher und kulturpolitischer 
Entwicklungen. (Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis КО e Vol. XL.) xxix, 
782p Budapest Akadémiai 
Kiadó, 1993. $95. 


This study of ‘Reform of script and change 
of script in the context of the Muslim Turks of 
Russia and the Soviet Union’ is based mainly 
on the Russian and Soviet press and some 
monographs: ‘Die Materialbasis habe ich 
fur die zaristische Zeit fast auschlieBlich, fur 
die sowietische Zeit uberwiegend durch die 
Auswertung unabsichtlicher Quellen insbesond- 
ere aus dem Bereich der periodischen Presse 
und m gerin Ausmaß aus sprachwiss- 
enschaftlichen und sprachdidaktischen Mono- 
graphien sowie Veroffenthchungen aus dem 
Bereich der — Kulturplanung erarbeitet’ 
(p. xxviii). Most of this material is held in 
Moscow by the Lenin Library and the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. Secondary sources 
include some published speeches, essays and 
studies in several Turkic languages such as 
Uzbek, Tatar, etc. As may be seen from the 
above quotation (and the title where 
*Schriftwechsel' 1s an odd expression to use 
given that its first meanin aning is ‘correspondence ’), 
the author's diction tends to be rather convo- 
luted Sentences of eight lines and more are the 
rule rather than the exception 

The book presents, however, some exciting 
and important new material. It consists of two 
. Part 1, ‘Schriftreform und Schriftwechsel 
von 1850-1937, and Part 2, ‘Die Hand der 
Politik ın der Alphabetfrage (1924—1937)'. 
Part 1 comprises 18 chapters, the first of which, 
*Die Kyriliza un d de Akkulturation der 
Fremdvolker’, aie the historical back- 
ground from the middle of the last century 
Unfortunately the historical framework tends 
to be obscured by the volume of detail provided 
by the author (ch. 1 has 11 sub-chapters and 
ch. 1х an epilogue and an appendix) The 
following chapters deal with the question of 
reform or change of scripts, ie. the modified 
Arabic scripts then used by the Turkic peoples 
of Central Asia; develo ents affecting the 
Tatar VEN i (chs. v-ix) the Kazaks, the 
tars and the Bashkır people; and 
"y projects of latinzation and the Baku 
Congress to which some 120 pages are devoted. 
Part 2 (5 chapters) deals mainly with the 
problems and plans leading up to latinization 
and the brief period of latinization itself. The 
author also presents an astonishing amount of 
other information on everything from the 
economic implications of reform to the restruc- 
turing of Central Asian organizations into 
centrally controlled associations in the 1920s. 
There are some shrewd observations about the 
ппрасі of Communist Party policies on the 
Turkic peoples in general and the script prob- 
lems in part А 

The actual introduction of the Latin alpha- 

bet by Moscow is thoroughly well documented 
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in the 300 pages dedicated to this brief penod 
of a decade. But this points to the weakness of 

the book overall, namely, the author's inability 
to distinguish between what is essential and 
what is of marginal interest. The flow of 
information and wealth of detail is impressive, 
but no attempt 1s made to highlight the 
milestones in 87 years of script problems 
covered here. 

Of the three appendices, the first is most 
helpful: 1t gives the chronology of the develop- 
ment of scripts for the Azerbaijani, Bashkirian, 
Karakal Kirgiz, Crimean- 
Tatar, Tatar, Turkoman, Uyghur and Uzbek 
languages, as well as for the period of latiniz- 
ation. Appendix 2 contains short hterary texts 
concerned with the script problems, some poetic 
and some satirical. Appendix 3 has three legal 
texts on the introduction of the latin-based 
alphabet. There are also 62 figures spread 
through the book depicti the various 
attempts at reformed and translıterated scripts, 
and some caricatures on the subject. 

To sum up, there is no question but that 
the book contains some valuable and original 
data It 18 only regrettable that the presentation 
is unstructured and over-detailed. 


DAGMAR BIRD 


Royce Wires (comp.): Collected art- 
icles of L. A. Schwarzschild on Indo- 
Aryan 1953—1979. (Faculty of Asian 
Studies Monographs. N.S. no. 17.) 
{i], xii, 223 pp. Australian National 

niversity: Faculty of Asian 
Studies, 1991. A$ 30. 

К. К. Norman: Collected papers I-IV. 
xvi, 271 pp.; no 276 pp.; xvi, 
292 pp.; ; xvi, 288 pp. O ord: The 
Pali Text Society, 1590, 1991, 1992, 
1993. £17.25 each. 


Both L. A. Schwarzschild (who is also 
known, in the field of Australian aborigi 
language studies, as Luise Hercus) and 
Norman have advanced the cause of Middle 
Indo-Aryan linguistics and philology since the 
nuneteen fifties. Their adjacent retirements have 
at least had the valuable result that their 
origmally quite widely scattered клону ап- 
icles have at last been collected and reissued. 

Schwarzschild's 26 articles in this field are 

reproduced photographically with indexes and 
а a abort list of minor misprints ро quite 
exhaustive: p 23, n. 8 has ‘which’ for ‘with’, 
but the note rests on an obvious misapprehen- 
sion and should not have been perpetuated; 
other misprints are trivial) Often inspiren. by 
the work of Ralph Turner and, him, 
benefiting from experience of similar problems 
in Romance philology, she brought a much- 
needed systematic approach to the dialectology 
and and morphophonology of Prakrit, observ- 
ing “а constant process of recreation in the 
development of the Indo-Aryan languages, 
rather than a continuous evolution’ (p. 43) 

She has clarified the evolution of the 
basically Eastern -h- future, the -sva and -№ 
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mnperative, the -/ave, -tum infinitrves, and the 
-tvd, -tvi, -ya absolutives; various aspects of 
declension (loc.sg., nt.pL, and fem.); the tricky 
(ke)ra postposition and poss.adj. suffix; the 
tanaya postposition; the tangled pronominal 
adverbs (misplacing of iddmim m the table on 
р 29 subsists uncorrected); the conjunctions 
yat and yena; and the interrogative, negative 
то, and emphatic (Pk. je <eva with prothetic 
yY 

Like bed tical studies, the studies of 
phonetic anomalies are crucial to understanding 
the evolution of all the modern Indo-Aryan 

languages She traces the proliferation of -//- 
(in lieu of -dr-, -ry-, and even spreading to 

la- from ukta-!), -kk- (in thakka-, etc.), and 
-mm- (the mysterious ghumm-, ghol- from 
ghiirnita-!) and the confusion of the preverbs 
ava- and apa-, ууауа- and ууара- Among other 
anomalies of vowel and consonant develop- 
ment, the problems surrounding ‘first’, 
‘second’, ‘third’ and ‘ali’ (Ap. saha, Н. sabh 
from sarya-!) are attractively resolved. 

Of 99 articles by Norman, 96 have been 
reset in their entirety, with added cross- 
references and (somewhat selective) word 
indexes, and with the addition of Brahmi letters 
where these had been excised by the original 
publishers. The pone of the many new 

rints seen in the first volume (to the extent 
of five on one page at 1, 70) 1s resolved in the 
subsequent volumes, and much has been done 
to standardize references 

In vol. 1, articles devoted to ASoka include 
one which makes the point that a death penalty 
ш not after ali explicitly mentioned by him. 
Norman seeks to define the phonology, mor- 
phology | and lexicon of the original Praknt that 

the Rock Edicts, and to identify and 
distinguish errors of aural dictation, graphic 
transcription, and translation dara 
pp.215f, the two cases where Kharosh 
apparently inherits а Brahmi misreading, п for 
y and t for n). A by- produnt is the discovery 
of an emphatic particle ye, which apparently 
tules out Schwarzschild’s explanation of Pk. je 
(above) and corresponds (beside wes 
yo) to Pali ve (beside vo) Is loss of -v- as in G 
thara, and possibly in Sh. ksamanaye replacing 
khamitave, unplied? Discrepant readings in th 
Pillar Edicts are shown to be superficial. The 
fauna referred to in PE V is elucidated, and 
work on the recently discovered MRE versions 
includes the notable explanation of the garbled 
variant budhasake for updsake. Lexical Pali 
studies give rie to major surveys of the 
dialectology and chronology of the palataliz- 
ation and labialization of vowels грозе 
for ddiyati ‘takes’ and vissu?«vesma^); th 
yield also an improved pronus of atthe 
(from atha, etc.). The Magadhisms of the 
heretics are shown to stem from an Indian, 
possibly NW Indian Prakrit There are two 
studies of Gandhan problems, an edition and 
translation of the Jam Causarana-pamnaya, 
and explanation of Desi words. 

Volumen contains Norman’s study of the 
contamination of the two main А&о RE 
recensions (but not, sadly, his review of 
U Schneider's eventual edition) and his studies 
of the Queen's Edict and the Ahraura MRE. 
There are studies of the role of Devas and 
Adhidevas in Buddhism, of the Praty- 
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ekabuddha concept. of attd and the Four Noble 
Truths, and of Vessantara verses, providing, 
generally for the first time, critically edited 
texts and correct translations. The nature of 
Pali and its antecedents is discussed in several 
papers, while others contribute etymologies for 

words that were obscure to the commentators 
бг discuss the early ctymologizing enshrined in 
Suttanipata. Three studies of Uttarajjhayana 
elucidate important facets of Jam beli 

His studies of ASoka m vol. ш poe the 
earliest occurrence of yattha in a new version 
of MRE I (albeit in a variant reading involving 


some ition of the letter th. PE (yJata 
athi, MRE yata .. айп hetá | yatha ... yatha); 
they descri the different inscriptional tech- 


niques used in three recensions of the Pillar 
cts, scrutinize once more the Schism Edict 
in search of historical data, and comment on 
the distinctive Girnar orthography and on the 
notable discovery in Northern Pakistan of a 
Brahmi copy of PE VI inscribed for once on a 
stone lab says offer surveys of the origins 
and value of the Pali tradition, and of the 
problems of translating given ‘The influence of 
the Pali commentators and grammarians upon 
the Theravadin tradition’ (which instances the 
splendid progressive transmogrification of 
*yivrttacchadman into vighustasabda). Norman 
also collects those Pali forms which may 
more often need not) be ancient, despite 
absence in early Sanskrit, and surveys the 
secondary sandhi type idan’ Gham. He contrib- 
utes important word studies, including 
gotrabhi unnoticed chess terms (akkhin, ajjha- 
Һауа), and a Nibbana epithet (sabbatopabha, 
which has been confused via °paha with prapa 
and prabhu, it seems) There are notes on a 
text in garbled Upasthitapracupita metre, notes 
on Sutt а, a study of Uttarajjh. iv, and an 
analysis of an Akhyüna (the story of Esukári, 
Usuyati, Isukara) and a myth (the Nidhis) 
which are shared by Buddhist, Jam, and 
Hindu literature. 
Volume гу has the edition and discussion of 
а new Afokan discovery from Sannat 
(Gulbarga Dt). This tume it is Rock ee 
that are inscribed on a free-standing slab; they 
seem to imply a text in some sense mterm 
iate between the the standard recension and 
the apparently truncated and supplemented 
Kalinga recension. Besides Iccapitulations of 
‘Dialect forms im Pali’ and ‘The origin of the 
а metre’, the discussion of a Pali text in 
Ider Puspitagra metre, and a survey of ‘syn- 
factio’ compounds (idamsaccabhiniveso ‘the 
fixed idea that something is true’, etc.), there 
are many more studies of Pali words and 
concepts, including Tathagata and Nibbana. 
Attention is drawn to mattigha ‘matricide’ 
(akin to mütrghna), but this may, however, 
have been altered on the basis of the dubious 
matti that occurs elsewhere. Norman’s evalu- 
ation of the two curiously discrepant editions 
of the Patna Dharmapada 1s а boon, as are his 
brief considerations of terminology common to 
Buddhism and Jainism, of the Vedic termino- 
logy occurnng in Buddhist texts, and of the 
problem of dating Gautama and Mahavira. 
The paper 'Phiol and the study of 
Buddhism’ insists on serious deficiencies 
that yet remain (‘ Unless we can attract recruits 
to the field of Middle Indo-Aryan studies, then 
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the supply of those with the n know- 
ledge will dry up, and articles and books about 
Buddhism will continue to be written by those 
who cannot handle the language themselves 
and will consequently, of necessity, be depend- 
ent upon the unsatisfactory texts and transla- 
tions which, with a few notable exceptions, we 
have at the moment’, ту, 91). In ‘The Pali 
language and scriptures’, Norman comments 
on the continumg need for the sort of textual 
archaeology which is such a vital aspect of Old 
and Middle Indian studies and to which the 
articles collected in these volumes have made a 
significant contribution Indeed, ‘... certam 
aspects of the Theravadin canon have only 
become clear, after more than 2,000 years of 
obscurity, as a result of such work’ (p. 123). 


1. C. WRIGHT 


JAN E. M. Housen (ed. and tr.): The 
Pravargya _Brahmana of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka: an ancient 
commentary on the Pravargya ritual. 
Introduction, translation and notes. 
xv, 147 pp. Delhi: Motilal Banar- 
sidass Pvt. Ltd., 1991. . - 


The Pravargya milk-offering to the д 


appears in the Vedic hturgy as an origi 
prelude to the Soma ce; by mimic ше 
ma ritual, it had becom, elaborate an 


repetitive It has generally been claimed, 
because of its oddity and traditional Aranyaka 
classification, that 1t is something extraneous 
that was grafted on to Vedic ritual. The claims 
were contradictory: for Gonda, still in 1978, it 
was an alien ‘Milchkult’ that had been 
mysticized by Vedic ritualists; for van Buitenen 
re Pravargya, 1968, 37), it was an iconic 
a cult superimposed on Vedic milk ritual 
were also superfluous and improbable, 
since Au mie ires a container and the substitu- 
tion, in the Brahmana and Aranyaka context, 
of an anthropomorphous clay pot for a Sun- 
shaped metal pot would fall somewhat short of 
attesting a pre-existing alien idolatry. The name 
ahavira 1$ an epithet of Indra Vrtrahan in 
RV 1.32, as well as an epithet of the Gharma 
who is in Pravargya as supreme 
deity: the latter application could have grown 
out of the Indra-related Gharma material of 
the Rgveda in much the same way as a mythical 
Makha seems to have done (even according to 
van Buitenen, op cit, 19). Again, even van 
Buitenen was prepared ‘to contend (ibid., n 61) 
that the further apparent incorporation of 
human sacrifice in Va eiue does not attest 
anything more than the further ramufication of 
туш arising from the circumstances of the 


n ‘the Introduction that accompanies his 
Nagar text and English translation of the 
Taitturlya exposition of the ritual, Jan Houben 
convincingly disposes of the problem by finding 
in RV 1.164.13 an allusion to the manufacture 
of the Mahiivira clay pot and to the offering 
from it to the ASvins. The explicit reference to 
a metal Gharma pot thus become merely 
incidental to the ddnastuti context of its occur- 
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rence in 5.30 As Houben observes rves (p e 
idea of worshipping the Pravargya -0 
on its throne 1s an obvious corollary to me 
worship of the Soma-stalks on their throne. 
He shows that the Pravargya Brühmana 
incorporated in the yaka need not be later 
in date than other Taittirtya material, and that 
indeed the Taitturiya presentation seems if 
anything earlier than the Káthaka. The transla- 
tion 15 careful and lucid, with copious annota- 
tion. The Nagari text reproduces the editions, 
but with separation of Г words (vowel sandhi 
enone m rocedure which one may feel 
been tried often enough and found wanting. 
Otherwise, to the further work that needs to 
be done on the evolution of the Pravargya, in 
itself and in relation to other rituals, this study 
is a model contribution. 


J C. WRIGHT 


WINAND M. CALLEWAERT and BART 
Ор ре. BEECK: Nirgun-bhakti-sagar: 
devotional Hindi literature. 2 vols. 
(South Asia Institute, New Delhi 
Branch, Heidelberg University, 
South Asian Studies xxv.) 1076 pp. 
New Delhi: Manohar, 1991. Rs. 
1000 set. 

WINAND M. CALLEWAERT and PETER 
G. FRIEDLANDER: The life and works 
of Raidas. 335 рр. New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1992. Rs. 600. 


These two works, the product of the continu- 
ing tireless researches of Winand Callewaert 
(here in collaboration with colleagues), make 
available an important body of nirguna devo- 
tional literature. The first work 1s described in 
a sub-title as ‘A спіса! edition of the Pafic- 
Vani or Five Works of Dadi, Kabir [sc], 
Nümdev, Raidàs, Hardás with the Hindi songs 
of Gorakhnath and Sundardás, and a complete 
word-index', a selection of Siddba texts ee 
agi and dohàs) should also be mentioned 

mputer-generated word index occupies the 
ж e of the second volume, viz. pages 
589-1076 of the continuous tion, and 
constitutes an enormously use reference tool 
for research in pre-modern Hindi language and 
literature; ıt is a ‘global’ index, 1.e. a consolid- 
ated listing of all the words occurring in the 
texts of the first volume, with line references. 
The mila texts are from a variety of different 
sources (whose provenances are not all made 
adequately clear, the introduction bemg often 
inscrutable on this point). The padas of Dadi 
are taken from Monika Thiel-Horstmann’s 
1990 edition; Dádü's sakhis are from Par$uram 
Caturvedi’s 1966 edition; verses from the Kabir 
e are from the 1961 Kabir granthavalr 
tion by Pürasn&th Tivüri; the padas of 
Nümdev, Raidis and Hardis are edited by 
Callewaert himself on the basis of manuscripts 
described in a brief introduction, Gorakhnath's 
and sakhis derive from P.D. Barathval's 

1 edition; the Sundardás text ıs from Hari 
N. 's edition of 1936, the introduction 
to the text of Raidas refers the reader to 
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*Callewaert 1990’ (not listed in the biblio- 
graphy), and the Raidàs müla reappears in the 

ewaert/Friedlander volume reviewed below, 
the Siddha selections appear to be taken from 
Rahul Sänkntyäyan’s 1957 edition of the Dohā- 
Коѓа. Greater clarity on the question of proven- 
ance would have made the book more accessible 
to the reader. 

This voluminous anthology does not aim to 
analyse the text it contains, but rather offers 
readers the opportunity to investigate on their 
own terms some 429 double-column pages of 
indexed (although rather poorly formated) 
nirguna material; supplementary data included 
to this end comprise concise textual hist- 
ories, a concordance of ‘key words’ and 
‘unique occurrences’ within each corpus, and 
a first-line index. 

The second book is the work listed m the 
Callewaert/Op de Beeck bibliography (p. 129) 
as forthcoming under the title The Hindi songs 
of Raidàs, its тија text is for the most part 

at already given in the earlier work, though 
this most recent episode of Raidas’s textual 
history is nowhere overtly revealed. Minor 
differences between the two printings, such as 
changes in the representation of compounds, 
are not readily to be understood. An unfortu- 
nately high occurrence of textual inconsistencies 
and infelicities has also to be reported. 

Callewaert and Friedlander's useful mono- 
graph opens with an analysıs of the available 

gographie materials, in which a famuliar 
miscellany of eulogies and tantalzingly unin- 
formative allusions can yield only the vaguest 
idea of who Radās was or when he . All 
that can Бе оша with ашу certainty оп Шеше 
of one of the most influential of the early 
nirguna poets can be accommodated within a 
single sentence (p. 34): * Raidás was a Chamir 
from Benares whose floruit was sometime 
between A.D. 1450—1520; he became a famous 
devotee after he had a vision of Hari; he came 
into conflict with the Brahmans of Benares and 
he initiated a woman from the royal family 
of Chittorgarh’; and even this bald summary 
is achievable only by accepting the dubious 
mathematics of the formula ‘hagiography 
minus miracles equals historicity’ The two 
authors survey texts of the Bhaktamüla genre, 
sometimes citing the original texts but otherwise 
giving us only translated versions; these texts 
themselves are often open to various interpreta- 
tions (amongst which the alleged epithet in the 
translation “He followed the practices of the 
Lord of Prabhuta...’ for Nabha’s line prabhuta 
pati Кї padhati pragata killa [sic] prakast 
(p. 15 h recommends itself) leaving 

е historical picture almost entirely obscure 
One feels, however, that Callewaert and 
Friedlander's comprehensive survey of the mat- 
erial leaves no major stone unturned, and that 
a more complete biography of Radās is 
unlikely to emerge. 

The textual position itself is hardly more 
straightforward than the biographical one. The 
present edition (which, as already noted, 
appears to derive from the book reviewed 
above) is based on twelve manuscripts, daune 
from AD 1582 to 1698, from four discrete an 
widely differing traditions. Pdc-vant anthologies 
of the Dadi Panth; other Dadii Panth sources; 
the Nath-Siddha tradition; and the Ad: Granth, 
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An additional source, the so-called ‘Fatehpur 
manuscript’, 18 the oldest used here, although 
a note on p. 49 describes a Рйс-уйпї manuscript 
of A.D. 1636 discovered in Jaipur too late for 
inclusion in the edition. The poets bhamta 
appears with a suspicious уапе{у which goes 
rather beyond so-called ‘mmor_ variants’ 
(р, 21), since 1t includes not simply the predict- 
able 'Rayadüs' and 'Ravidás' but also 
‘Raudas’ and even ‘Remdas’. 

Given the fact that this literature almost 
certainly had an oral origin, there is no question 
of editing back through the manuscripts to 
an ÜUr-text. Comparing the Nath Siddha, 
Dàdüpanthi and Panjabi recensions, the editors 
conclude (p.79) that ‘each of the three ... 
represents an augmented or edited version of 
an original Raidasf core tradition’ (the 
common core consists of only seventeen padas) 
with the new accretions reflecting respectively 
the theological stance of the particular tradi- 
tion. This process of organic expansion adds 
to the difficulties of establishing a critical text, 
and the editors are forced to edit not according 
to ‘the stemmatic relation’ but rather by 
adopting the ‘best reading’ (p. 80), with the 
Рдс-уйпї manuscripts being given the great- 
est weighting 1n the шакта of editorial choices. 
The resulting text has ultimately to be regarded 
as a representative manifestation of literature 
typifying the ‘Raidās tradition’, rather than 

е authoritatively established original corpus 
of an individual poet. Full details of the 
manuscripts, concordances of the padas, raga 
allocations, and the characteristics of the dis- 
crete recensions are clearly laid out m the 
introduction. The edited text includes Ай 
granth versions alongside Püc-vüni versions 
where applicable (and the former are clearly 
labelled as such here, though not in the 
Callewaert/Op de Beeck presentation of the 
Raidas text); it is ed by an English 
translation, and is followed by a complete 
listing of manuscript variants. А computer- 
generated word index is again a particularly 
useful feature of the work 

The introduction includes an account of the 
religious position emerging from the edited text 
(some mention of the vil t Raidäs traditions 
in contemporary India and the diaspora might 
have been аррго riate here), and identifies the 
poet's use o characteristic Sant concepts 
as sahaj, religious тепсе ('anabhar") and 
the theological centrality of God's Name. This 
treatment contributes to making the book a 
useful compendium of the available data on an 
historically obscure text and author. Given the 
depth of that obscurity, however, it would have 
been useful to attempt a detailed structural 
analysis of the text itself, since a careful 
consideration of such factors as grammar, style, 
verbal collocations, textual formulae, metre, 
and the ‘time-theory’ implications of raga 
order would surely have yielded clues as to the 
integrality or otherwise of this devotional work. 
Though such information would seem a neces- 
sary complement to the conclusions that the 
editors have drawn from the manuscript data, 
this stage of the research awaits a later hand, 
whose owner will be grateful for the fact that 
the word index provides an excellent tool for 
detailed textual analysis; a rapid perusal shows 
how stylistic elements might be identified by, 
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for example, a collation of the formulaic uses 
of words such as sakala, mili and a 
particular conjunctive use of fathai/tathal 
therefore’. 


RUPERT SNELL 


JOHANN OTTO FERDINAND KIRSTE: 
Kleine Schriften. Hrsg. von Walter 
Slaje. (Glasenapp-Stiftung, Bd. 33.) 

xv], 374pp. Stuttgart: Franz 

temer Verlag, 1993. DM 98. 


Johann Karste (1851-1920) of Graz and 
Vienna, Indo-Europeanist and Indo-Iranianist, 
is doubtless the least renowned of all those 
Teutonophone Indologists whose works have 
been reissued in the Glasenapp Foundation’s 
series of Kleine Schriften. The volume includes 
articles of general interest on the phonetics of 
Sanskrit (on PratiSakhya terminology, on the 
pronunciation of Л and post-consonantal г; and 
on the place assigned in the syllabary to the 
letters m and A). The untutored reader is left 
somewhat in the lurch with ‘Etudes sur les 
pratisakhjas’ (Mém. Soc Ling. Paris, 1884) 
which is provided with no key to its abbrevi- 
ations and no warning about the idiosyncratic 
transcription (with the highly misleading trans- 

sition of k and k: hakarah ‘la lettre h^. 

ere, ‘Hirita’ 1s 1ndexed by the editor only 
with misprinted ' Hárita?. Elsewhere, at p 156 
(1n an article where both sounds are rendered 
as Л) it is not obvious to all what is meant by 
*statt des Л” in line 19. Many will be puzzled 
by the inclusion of ‘Le gouna inverse’ (Mém , 
1894). As a collection of samprasdrana material 
it has shortcomings; ıt doubts Benfey’s explana- 
tion of dras- as a metathesis; and it promises 
to give a solution based on accent ‘dans un 
prochain article’, which does not, however, 
seem to materialize. Kirste comments on 61 
ophone records of Vedic and classical 
anskrit recitation, but we are not told whether 
the records are still known to exist in Vienna. 

There can be no such reservations in the case 
of Kirste’s other minor, but worthwhile contri- 
butions to Indology: palaeographic and other 
addenda to his edition of Hemacandra’s Unddi 
and a study of Hemacandra’s Dhütupütha; 
collation of a MS of Hir Gr.Sü and collation 
of a MS of Yàüjüavalkya; a study of the 
Adiparvan in endra's abridgment, repro- 
duced along with Bühler's accompanying com- 

dium of attestations of Mahabharata 
tween the third and seventh centuries; and 
studies of Marathi inscriptions from Aden and 
of the development of л, d, and ch in Jain 


"ans 

i also offers comments on O. Franke's 
translation of Sarvasammatasiksd and Н. 
Oldenberg’s translation of Hir Gr.Si. In a 
review of J. Hertel’s Das Райсаіатта, he is 
able to reconstruct Pahlavi transcriptions of 
Sanskrit names from Syrian and Arabic mis- 
readings. A number of other short pieces, and 
the editor’s select indexes, complete a generous 
compilation of material that (with scant excep- 
tion) was well worth reviving. 


J. C. WRIGHT 
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HERMANN OLDENBERG: Kleine 
Schriften. Teil 3. Hrsg. von Hanns- 
Peter Schmidt. (Glasenapp-Stif- 
tung, Bd. 34.) viii, 1571-2121 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1993. DM 128. 


The first volume to ap in this Glasena: 
Tome ser cee UU two parts by K. p 
anert , тері. , was very proper! 
that dedicated to the Kleme Schriften of 
Hermann Oldenberg, the father of modern 
Indology as far as the early Vedic, early 
Buddhist, and early narrative literatures are 
concerned. Now that, it has become usual to 
include also fundamental monographs (even 
less accessible than most journal articles) and 
major reviews of standard works, H.-P. Schmidt 
has been able to provide, duly indexed in this 
supplementary Pt.3, four fundamental pro- 
grammatic surveys, two published lectures, and 

15 substantial reviews, 

The surveys comprise Vedaforschung (1905) 
which, tracing the Vedic studies of Roth, 
Ber, e, and Pischel cum Geldner, exposes 
(with illustrative textual studies. dhénd, suméka, 
etc.) the о of their undue reliance on later 
traditional Rgveda exegesis in leu of strict 
philological method, Zur Geschichte der altmd- 
ischen Prosa (1917), which traces the evolution 
of genres, language, style, and narrative tech- 
nique in pre-classical prose; ‘Uber das geo- 

hische Verhältnis der vedischen und 
buddhistischen Kultur’ (1881); and a contribu- 
tion to Mommsen's Zum altesten Strafrecht der 
Kulturvolker (1905), in which Oldenberg’s 
unique ability to combine Vedic, Pal, and 
classical data results in an invaluable (but lon 
forgotten) exposition of the evolution of civil- 
ized judicial institutions The texts associated 
with these mstitutions have a sketchy idea of 
responsibility and culpability, blur the confines 
of private and public offence, and increase 
caste imination, all evidently to the fiscal 
and political advantage of the monarch, and 
contrasting unfavourably with the principles 
that governed primitive systems of expiation. 
There is no less food for thought to be gained 
from Oldenberg's published lectures, one on 
religious studies ın general and one on the 
ancient Indian religions in particular (1906). 

The 15 reviews, selected from som g 
approaching 250, have no less value Jacobi's 

Анал а occasioned an early discussion of 
Buddhist-Jain synchronism;  Pischel and 
Geldner's Vedische Studien spurred him on to 
give a practical demonstration of 'sicherere 
Technik der philologischen Detailarbeit', and 
Scheftelowitz, Caland, R О. Franke, and 
K. F. Johansson evoked from him expositions 
of Rgvedic apocrypha, Samavedic literature, 
Buddhist negativism, and the significance of 
the goddess Dhisapa, all more cogent and lucid 
than the authors themselves could hope to 
have given. 

Oldenberg was doubtless not always in the 
right. His view of the prosody rested upon the 
improbable ‘hypothesis that the period during 
which the succession of short and long syllables 
was not fixed is between two periods during 
which that [1.e. fixed rhythm] was the case 
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(J. Kirste, KI Schr., 319). His exposition of the 
Akhyüna theory upon a view of the 
awkwardly composite Saunahsepa ‘als eines 
echten, authentisch erhaltenen  Akhyüna' 
(Oldenberg, p. 1805) and—‘ als besonders wich- 
tiges Zeugnis’ (р. 2021)—upon а notion that 
in the Purüravas and Urvast of the Brahmana 
the Rgvedic text can be seen ‘in der 
Umrahmung, fur die es bestimmt ist' (though 
more of the Bráhmana version is * herausphan- 
tasiert" from the verses than Oldenberg realized, 
p. 1930). Unfortunately, those with whom he 
contended on these points, Bloomfield, Keith, 
and von Schroeder, had no better solutions to 
offer. ‘GroBe Forscher ehrt man am besten, 
indem man uber sie hinauszukommen sucht’ 
(p. 2035y now at least, thanks to the Franz 
temer Verlag and Glasenapp Foundation, the 
attempt to outdo Oldenberg may proceed on 
the basis of convenient reprints of his work. 


J C. WRIGHT 


Үоѕнінто С. Muron: Vasubandhus 
Interpretation des Pratityasamut- 
pada, Eine kritische Bearbeitung 
der Pratityasamutpadavyakhya 
(Samsküra- und VijAdnavibhanga). 
(Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien, 
43.) viii, 259 pp. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1993. DM 76. 


Muroji’s study constitutes a revised version 
of hus doctoral dissertation submitted to 
Hamburg University in 1992. It consists of a 
critical edition and a German translation 
of the Samskara- and Fonanavibhanga chapters 
of Ше Pratityasamutpädavyākhyā. The 
Pratityasamutpüdavyükhya 18 of course not an 
unknown quantity to Buddhology. Its views on 
dependent co-origination have been variously 

oted and its Sanskrit ents were satis- 
actorily edited by Tucci in 1930. In the second 
half of the century, Japanese scholars 
researching the history of Vijfidnavada began 
increasingly to draw on the Pratityasamut- 
püdavyaükhyá for its 1mportant semmal sapo 
tion of the dlayavijfina doctrine. In the 1970s, 
they were jomed by Lambert Schmithausen of 
the University of Hamburg whose magnum 
opus Alayavijflána makes frequent reference to 
the Pratityasamutpadavyakhya Muroji's contri- 
bution, exploring consciousness (vyffana) m one 
n key text, represents therefore a 

er significant step in the alayavijyfiána 
studies 

The quality of Muroji's philological work 1s 
high and deserves recognition. His broad 
linguistic skills allow him to consider practically 
all the sources relevant to his topic. Noteworthy 
also 18 the number of well-structured ancillary 
apparatus appended to the translation These 
give easy access to his findings and facilitate 
quick referencing. If there is any fault m his 
study, it lies mainly in the methodological 
realm and m the brevity with which the author 
develops some of this arguments 

The content of Muroji’s contribution falls 
into five sections. First, in the introduction, 
Muroji defines the goal of his investigation and 
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presents previous research on the Prafitya- 
samutpüdavyakhyà. He introduces the reader to 
the well-known dlayavijAdna/viptika, con- 
troversy and establishes the position of the 
Prafityasamutpadavyakhya within. the larger 
body of dlayavyfüna literature. His investi- 

tion focuses, in particular, on the different 
interpretations of consciousness in the Pratity- 
asamutpádavydkhyü and Karmasiddhiprakarana 
and its role in karmic processes (pp. 14-15), 
According to Muroji, divergencies in these two 
texts are primarily on differences in 
approach; the former being exegetic and the 
latter systematic in 1ts treatment of the mental 
continuum controversy. In spite of such differ- 
ences, he argues that the two works run rather 
close in essence (p. 13), and that they base their 
interpretations on related canonical assump- 
tons. Whilst the gist of his assessment 18 
probably correct, the framework within which 
It is conceived is insufficiently developed. The 
evidence is not always fully discussed and 
variant interpretations are rarely allowed to 
unfold. For example, Muroji's chronology of 
Vasubandhu's writings ought to be pven a 
much broader footing (p. 19). This applies also 
to his statements about GlayaviAdna ante- 
cedents ш Sautrüntika and Mahisásaka literat- 
ure, and to the link between the Pratitya- 
samut akhya and Yogaücürabhümi. These 
are all very 1mportant issues which, once raised, 
should receive proper discussion 

The second section consists of an analytical 
survey exposing the line of reasoning in the 
Samsküra- and  Vijfianavibhanga — sections. 
Spanning almost twenty pages, it displays the 
structure of the arguments and gives a fine 
overview of the individual points of controversy 
treated. The synopsis is followed by a critical 
edition of the Tibetan text. Apart from the 
standard bsTan-gyur readings (viz, Cone, 
Derge, Peking and Narthang), Murojt considers 
the  vanants ın  Gunpamatís Ргайїуа- 
затиірӣ lyátika and, of course, the sur- 
viving Sanskrit fragments. Particularly welcome 
18 the inclusion of Sanskrit parallels collected, 
mter alia, from the Abhidharmakosabhasya, 
Madhyüntavibhügatika, | Trimsikübhasya and 
Yogücdrabhümi as well as the juxtaposition- 
ing of rallel passages found ш the 
Karmasidahiprakarana and = Vyakhydyukn. 
While Muroji’s editorship is generally of a high 
standard, the preface to the text 1s rather short 
and contains insufficient comments on his 
editorial principles. For чш he contends 
‘daß die Qualität der tibetischen Überse 
der Pratityasamutpüdavyakhyá nicht immer 
optimal ist’ (p.40) and that ‘manchmal [in 
ihr] Syntax und/oder Sinn des Ausgangstextes 

iBverstanden worden sind’ (p. 3). These, he 
says, were corrected with the help of his Tibetan 
edition and Sanskrit fragments of the Vedand- 
and Trsnavibhanga (p.41). But he explains 
netther his methodology nor specifies what 
exactly is meant by ‘Ausgangstext’. One would 
assume that after recent advances in bKa’- 
'gyur research, the danger of such terminolo- 
gical slackness should by now have become 
clear to all of us. On the positive side, Muroji’s 
knowledge of Chinese, Pali, Sanskrit and 
Tibetan allows him to draw on a great number 
of primary sources. This gives his edition a 
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broad textual foundation and furnishes 1t with 
many interesting leads to related works. 

The German translation, although philolo- 
gically sound, suffers from a number of (minor) 
shortcomings First, Muroji does not give any 
information about his principles of translation. 
A sine qua поп for translation activities in 
general, such information is es y indis- 
penne when we are dealing with a xt that 

18 preserved in several languages and different 
editions Second, depending on the context, 
Muroji tends to give different German words 
for identical tec| ical terms This may be 
appropriate but requires annotation. , the 
sentence structure of hus German is often 
unnecessarily convoluted. While the Tibetan 
must bear some of the blame for this, there are 
[beg places where simplification would have 

Seen оре On the other hand, Muroji 
provi copious literary and philological 
information in the notes and gives a faithful 
translation of a rather difficult Indo-Tibetan 
‘original’. Useful also is the appendix to the 
translation which contains Vasubandhu’s 
definitions of relevant key termmology as 
found in the iprakarana. The study 
concludes with a series of well-structured in- 
dexes, listing technical terms in Pali, Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, identified and unidentified 
ipe iere arid quotations as well 

erences to all sources 
in his book. The value of the index section 
cannot be overestimated, since it gives quick 
access to virtually all aspects of Muroji's 
research. 


ULRICH PAGEL 


LAKSHMI KAPANE La notion de sam- 
skāra, 1. (Publications de l'Insütut 
de ‘Civilisation Indienne, 59, 1.) 
314 pp. Paris: Edition-Diffusion de 
Boccard, 1992. 


This book is the first, and longer, part of a 
two-volume work; 1t includes a summary of the 
whole, in English. The author has undertaken 
to study a single word and its relatives, in a 
vast range of Sanskrit (and also Pali) literature. 
Sometimes samsküra refers to purificatory 
rituals, sometimes to the predispositions that 
affect a person’s actions, sometimes to the 
mechanical phenomena of momentum and 
elasticity Moreover, closely related words refer 
to culture or education (samskrti) and the 
Sanskrit language itself. Rather than assume 
that these are mere homophones, the author 
seeks a continuity of meanin in joining all these 
senses of samskdra and related words Kapani 
does not, however, pick on a single translation 
as a magic key to unlock them as has been 
done in some earlier studies of Sanskrit words 

The study operates on two levels, which we 
may call exegesis and hermeneutics. On the 
exegetical level ıt examines occurrences of 
samsküra and related words ш the texts, and 
elucidates them with reference to the texts and 
their cultural context. Such passages are inter- 
spersed with discussions of meaning which take 
us far beyond what the texts alone can tell us 
These hermeneutic discussions depend on the 
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idea. that ‘il restait de l'mpensé dans ces 
notions, comme il en reste dans toute pensée 
humaine' (p. 252). It is further assumed that 
the outsider can sometimes think out this 
unthought—not merely unspoken— element in 
ancient Indian, thought, using methods drawn 
from both ancient and modern European 
philosophy. This This indeed is something that 
dologists have been doing, consciously or 
unconsciously, since the eighteenth century, 
and it is useful to have such a well-informed 
and licit attempt to understand ancient 
Indian ideas from a different point of view. 
The author tells us that she went to France, 
having d already determined to study samsküra, 
in o to learn French scholarly methods; the 
wealth of both philological and philosophical 
materal in the book, and its elegant style, 
show how successful she bas been. 

The textual survey begins with the 
Brahmanas, where the noun samskdra does not 
appear but the verb samsky refers to the 
reconstruction of Prajapats when he was shat- 
tered by the act of creation, and also to the 
building up of the átman of the sacrificer. Then 
comes a study of samskara in the sense of life- 
cycle rituals. These are described in t detail 
according to the texts, without much reference 
to present practice It is disappointing therefore 
that in the account of marnage rituals the 
seven steps are confused with the circumambul- 
ation of the fire; they are sometimes combined 
in practice, but they are quite distinct in the 
texts. The Buddhist use of samskára, as one of 
the five skandhas and as part of conditioned 
origination, leads to an analysis of Buddhism 
with special reference to the relation between 
the samskrta and the asamskrta Two chapters, 
on Vi and on theories of language, 

a study of the Daréanas which will be continued 
ш the second volume. 

At the heart of the hermeneutical enterprise 
is an attempt to differentiate Hinduism and 
Buddhism by reference to their treatment of 
Samsküra. Buddhism, finding samskara an 
essential element m the perpetuation of rebirth, 
and identifying nirvana as asamskrta, aims to 
undo all samskaras, and values samskara nega- 
ripe Brahmanism, on the other hand, values 

it positively, finding it the means of restoring 
to its original unity and purity what is scatte: 
and polluted 1n a state of nature. But what of 
Advaita Vedünta, in which rituals, шешп 
the samskdras, are left behind by the samnyasin 
Can samsküra have a positive value there? For 
a full discussion of this problem we must await 
the second volume, which will contain the 
chapters on Advaita, Samkhya and Yoga, the 
concluding chapter, and the bibliography and 
index, which are tantalizingly absent here. It 1s 
to be hoped that there will be an index locorum. 

This 1s а valuable study which will be a 
fruitful source for further research and discus- 
sion The printing 1s very clear and accurate, 
except for the frequent omission of the space 

a comma, and the publishers have set a 
philosophical problem by printing the publica- 
tion details of the present volume, with the 
date 1992, on the front cover, and announcing 
the same volume as '1991 (à paraitre)' on 
the back 
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J. C. HEESTERMAN: The broken world 
of sacrifice: an essay in ancient 
Indian ritual. x, 296 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1993. £40, $60 (paper 
£19.95, $24.95). 


Sacrifice can be defined as the ritual enact- 
ment of mutuality (or of the ‘give and take’ 
relation) between the individual and the uni- 
verse. The latter is usually personified as the 
figure of God or as the whole Pantheon (cf. 
visve devah of the Vedas), but it can also take 
the form of a contract between a partial aspect 
of reality (a single deity or a group of deities 
d spirits) and the sacrificer for a specific 

ose One can thus understand sacrifice 
Phi osophicall as perhaps ancient man’s 
mstinctive recognition (or wise understand- 
ing?—or the spirttual élite’s mystic msight?) 
that the human race depends on the universal 
force or forces for its survival and well-being, 
and that the state of the cosmos, its functioning 
and, indeed, its survival depend, in turn, on 
the attitudes, concerns and actions of men (an 
insight which has only recently begun to dawn 
on modern humanity agai ) itual enactment 
was in ancient times probably the only available 
effective way of communicating understanding 
or insights of a few to many and of passing 
such messages on from generation to 
generation. 

In India the cosmic dimension of sacrifice 
was expressed in the relatively late Purusa 
Sükta (RV 10.90), where it was linked to the 
process of the creation of the world. Inevitably, 
the image of sacrificing a ‘ n' or man, 
albeit of cosmic proportions, led to conjectures 
of human ce in ancient India for which 
there is, however, hardly any evidence in Vedic 
sources, although it is documented in some 
other cultures, including indigenous Indian 
ones, In the process of ritualistic refinement 
the basic brutality of the act of sacrificial 
killing, whether originally of human or of only 
animal victims, underwent a transformation 
and so symbolical substitutes, food offerings 
and the like prevailed In this form sacrificial 
ritual has become more acceptable to modern 
sensibility and lends itself to more rational 

ич. but the actual act of sacrifice 
ot lost in the ritual actions. 

tion 1s expressed by the author's 

complaint ш the introduction that sacrifice 18 
‘out of fashion’, while ritual is ‘in the ascent’; 
scholars explain sacrifice in terms of ritual 
‘syntax’ (cf. Frits Staal), thus avoiding inter- 
preting yajfia as such. This he calls the way of 
reflective ritualism’, a path which was already 
trodden by the * Vedic ritualists’ themselves, 
who elaborated it eventually into the system of 
Mimürhsü. The author, however, 1s interested 
in the original sacrifice as a 'contest between 
Ше and death’, because what is at issue 1s the 
very survival of the tribe. By securing, through 
sacrifice, the ‘goods of life’, ie food and 
cattle, starvation is averted, Sacrifice 1s also an 
arena of conflict and alliance, not ‘an edifying 
religious ceremony’. It is ‘the market for the 
distribution of wealth’ and ‘the field in which 
honour and position are to be won’ and it is 
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also ‘the renewal of the past and the gamble 
for the future’ in sts ‘endless rounds of winnin 
losing and revanche’, It is, in the author's 
terminology, а catastrophic and broken world 
Ritual mends it by forcing the sacrificial act of 
violence within certain ‘rules of the game’, but 
these can easily break down—-as shown in the 
devastating outcome of the Mahabharata, 
although it started with orderly arrangements 
of a sacrifice (and it is demonstrated also m 
the contemporary context at some football 
matches) 

The author then develops his ideas in 
chapters on sacrifice, ritual, the cult of c fire 
(where he contrasts the differing ways it took 
in Iran and ın Vedic India) and the cult’s 
periodicity and mobility; he further analyses 
pe differing roles of the priest and sacrificer, 

M of consecration and the significance 

e sacrificial meal. In the process of doing 
зо he scans the relevant passages of the 
Brühmanas and of the Grhya and Srauta Sütras 
with occasional references to the Veda Samhitüs 
and Upanisads, besides utilizing theoretical 
works on the subject and research into it not 
only ш the Indian context, but also in other 
traditions. Although the author's investigations 

are directed in the main to external sacrifice 
uM ritual, the internalization of these processes 
is also given its due; the two approaches are 
expressed by the terms деуауйлт and Gtmayaym. 
The author does not say so explicitly, but one 
can notice that there 1з only a step from here 
to 8a eee that the highest spiritual meaning of 
ce ig the renunciation of one’s ego, 
worldly status and [кесюш in order to gain 
the ‘inner self’ and therefore also immortality 
or salvation, Thereby is the contest between 
life and death completed, but it must be fought 
within, no longer outside on the sacrificial site. 

The book is stimulating despite its rather 
heavy style. What it clearly demonstrates is 
that texts such as the Brahmanas and ritual 
Sütras which did not fire the imagination of 
early enthusiasts for Indian thought deserve 
closer inspection and deeper understanding 
even with respect to the highest рте) 
expressed more openly 1n later Indian schools 
of thought The book is well annotated and 
has a useful index. Pri sources are listed 
with full titles ın the Abbreviations with editions 
of translations where available, but a biblio- 
graphy of secondary sources is missing so that 
the reader can derive it only from the notes. 


KAREL WERNER 


Davip SHULMAN: The hungry god: 
Hindu tales of filicide and devotion. 
х, 157 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1993. 
£21.95, $31.75. 


The hungry god opens with the story of 
Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac, which is 
known in the Hebrew tradition as the agedah, 
а divinely-commanded sacrifice with ‘no easily 
recognizable or comprehensible logic, above 
all, no utilitarian explanation or rationale’ 
(p. 6). Hindu stories of filicide that seem to 
conform to the agedah type are the subject of 
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this book, and David Shulman mainly concen- 
trates on three stories’ the Tamil tale of the 
Little Devotee and rts Telugu variants (chs ii 
and їй), the Vedic myth of Sunahéepa (ch. iv), 
and the story of Vyasa and Suka found ш the 
Mahabharata (e v). 

The story of the Little Devotee, Ciruttdntar, 
is well known among Ti Saivites. 
Ciruttóptar, a devotee of Siva, is visited by the 


god in the guise of an ascetic who demands 
a meal, cally the cooked flesh of 
Ciruttóntar's only son. In joy at their opportun- 


ity to serve a great ascetic, Ciruttóptar and his 
wife call their son, kill him and cook his flesh, 
which they then lay before their guest. The 
ascetic makes further demands before con- 
senting to eat, and eventually insists that his 
host's son must also join them; Ciruttóptar and 
his wife then try to call their son, who 
miraculously reappears. When all three go back 
into the house, the ascetic and the food have 
vanished, but Siva now shows himself with 
Parvati and his son Skanda, Ciruttóntar and 
his family are saved and united with the divine. 

The Little Devotee's story is generally taken 
to illustrate the character, of Siva, the loving 
god celebrated in Tamil Saivism who is also 
the dreadful destroyer, as well as Siva's predilec- 
tion for ‘play’ (i in which he tests his 
devotees and displays himself to them. As 
Shulman shows, however, there are many more 
aspects to the story. Thus, in particular, there 
is a preoccupation with serving food as an 
expression of devotion so that the devotee 
‘achieves a form of superiority over the god he 
serves’ (p. 41) by satisfying the hungry god's 
craving for sus ce—and love. Moreover, 
in the act of eating, Siva consumes the devotee 
who serves him food — most plainly when that 
food is his own sacrificed son—-in response to 
the devotee's desire to be incorporated into the 
god with whom he is thereby merged. 

In the Telugu tradition, variants of 
the story of the Little Devotee, now often 
called Sirryàla, are found. Among these are the 
ViraSaivite tales of Nimmavva and Halayudha. 
When Siva and Siriyila together visit 
Nimmavva to demand a meal, she kills her son 

hen he takes a bit of the food being prepared. 

iva again demands her son's presence at 
the meal, but Nimmavva contemptuously 
denounces his Pd to revive the boy as mere 
trickery and forces the god to eat the food 
anyway, in an extreme expression of the idea 
that the devotee can control the hungry god. 
Heyne on the other hand, when he is 
visited by Siva and Sirryala, denounces the pair 
for their outrageous tment of Siryyala's son 
and excommunicates Siva from his own com- 
munity of Saivites. Hence in both these tales, 
altho in opposite ways, devotees assert 
themselves over and agninst their god in a 
more radical transformation of the Tamil 
devotionalist theme. 

Unlike Abraham who 1s tested by his god, 
the common South Indian idea 1s that *a god 
seeks for himself the truth of human experience, 

regnant with violent loss, 1n order to trigger 
uman deer phe (p.143). In the 
Sanskrit stories of Sunahsepa and Suka, pater- 
nal aggression towards sons 1s most obviously 
to the fore in an exploration of 'the central 
paradox of parenthood: the fact that generating 
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children ends m the parents’ redundancy’ 
(p. 143). Fathers, it 13 proclaimed, have to teach 
their sons ultimate truths and to that end must 
sacrifice them, although in so doing tb 
destroy themselves as fathers. In the Sanskrit 
as in the south Indian stories, therefore, filicide 
is the violent act required to attain transcend- 
ental transformation by identification with god 
or through redemptive knowledge. 

The hungry god differs considerably from 
Shulman's previous studies of Hindu B ed 
logy: Tamil temple myths (Princeton, 1980) and 
The king and the clown in south Indian myth 
and [роепу (Princeton, 1985). Like those earlier 
(and much longer) books, however, this one 
also reveals Shulman's superb command over 
the texts and their languages, and much of bis 
exegesis depends on close attention to linguistic 
forms, cularly in the Tamil and Telugu 
stones. The fal naturalness of Shulman’s 
translations is always delightful as well. Yet, 
although some attention is paid to the social 

ieux in which the south Indian stories were 
told and developed, The hungry god is much 
less concerned with wider social, historical and 
civilizational patterns than the previous two 
books; it stays closer to the mner logic of the 
stories themselves and the interpretative frame 
is mainly theological and existential. Indeed, 
the book is, in part, an elaborate soliloquy on 
the paradoxical agonies of fatherhood in rela- 
tion to sons that may not seem so potential 
traumatic to all Filicide itse 
really gives this book its conceptual unity, and 
in the end (cf. p. 143) it is uncertain whether 
the agedah type properly defines the Hindu 
stories. Sometimes, mdeed, the connexions 
made between different stories ap strained 
and the author’s interpretation then tends to 
turn into a mythopoetics of its own. But if 
some of Shulman's conclusions are less agonis- 
ing or convincing than he would wish, The 
hungry god 1s certainly an elegant disquisition 


on a class of disturbing stories that indisputably 
form a crucial part of the Hindu imagination. 
C. J. FULLER 


GERARD TOFFIN (ed.): Nepal, past and 
present. Proceedings of the Franco- 
German Conference, Arc-et-Senans, 
June 1990. viii, 377 pp. Paris; 
CNRS Editions, 1993. H 240. 


In June 1990, 33 scholars (29 from France 
and Germany, one Norwegian, two British and 
one Nepali) gathered at Arc-et-Senans for the 
third in a senes of European conferences 
devoted to the study of Nepal. Two earlier 
conferences, at Lubeck in 1985 and Stockholm 
in 1987, had focused on the culture of the 
Kathmandu Valley, but papers were presented 
at the third under the more general heading of 
‘history and anthropology’. The publhshed 
volume contains a total of 24 papers under six 
subject елп. It is not ible to describe 
each paper in detail here, but some points of 
cular interest to the present reviewer will 

mentioned in ing. 

Under ‘law and the legitimation of power’ 
we have (1) Jean Fezas’s analysis of regulations 
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con for adultery, with reference 
both to e original Миши ain (Мија Pin 


) 
and to actual practice, (2) Axel Michael's 
discussion of заг (3) a description by Bernhard 
Kólver of a Newari document that sheds light 
on the legal status of women in seventeenth- 
fetal ria and (4) an analysis of Dasain 

rituals in the district of Argha, by 
Each of these papers 1s of a 
ve igs шу idee Jean Fezas presents а 
arly clear example of the way in e ud 
the rulers of mid-nineteenth-century 
to effect a compromise in the new Ман н 
between local traditions and the need to ensure 
that ' the same punishment should always apply 
to the offender, according to caste and offence’. 
Axel Michaels's analysis of the practice and 
legal status of widow-burning in Nepal until 
its abolition in 1920 is distinguished by its 
authoritative treatment of sources such as the 
Muluki ain itself (which Michaels describes as 
‘more quoted than read or understood ^), the 
poet Bhanubhakta Acárya, and inscriptions 
Such attention to primary sources has often 
been lacking in Western anthropological writ- 
ings on Ni 
Under 'Buddhism and society' there are 
papers by (5) Horst Brinkhaus on the various 
versions of the Svayambhüpurüna; (6) Jens-Uwe 
Hartmann on the caste an gender composition 
of the Theravada monastic community in the 
Kathmandu Valley, and (7) Petra Kielfer-Pulz 
on Theravada celebrations of the birthday of 
the Buddha. These are rather briefer articles 
than those ш the first section, but are none 
the less of considerable interest. Brinkhaus 
traces the development of the important 
Svayambhüpurüna through seven different 
recensions or versions and makes some immport- 
ant points about the procs ol of ' Н 
t has 


of al myth 
Unie Sonal identi and puro ger а 
es's account of the 


there are (8) Anne de 
Chantel tribe's adaptation to the closure of the 
copper mines that provided their livelihood 
and identity; (9) Michael Oppitz's sis of 
theories of sacrifice, with particular reference 
to a peeling seance of the Northern Magar 
shamans; (10) Martin Gaenszle’s description of 
changes in the oral tradition of the Mewahang 
Rai; (11) an account of differing perceptions 
of the goddess Bhiime among Magars and 
Parbatryas ın Gulmi, by Mane Lecomte- 
Tilouine; and (12) a portrait by David Gellner 
and Uttam Shrestha of a Tantric healer 
from Kartipur Of these, the articles by Gaenszle 
and Gellner/Shrestha were or pari interest 
to this reviewer Gaenszle two different 
patterns of alteration to the muddum (‘the 
totality of [the Mewahang Rai's] indigenous 
oral tradition’) One results from interactions 
with other Rai traditions, and takes the form 
of ‘a creative multiplication of indigenous 
traditions’, because the Mewahang Rai 
assumed that the other tradition ‘is not dc 
tially different from ther own’. In a second 
pattern, interactions with the ‘great’ traditions 
ve established the authonty of the written 
word and encouraged the assimilation of local 
peculiarities into a ‘pan-Nopalese’ whole. 
Focused research of this kind 18 of immense 
value to us m our understanding of the broader 
processes of cultural unification that have taken 
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place throughout the N Himalaya over the 
past few centuries. Gellner and Shreshtha’s 
ortrait’ 18 of Acne oe Joshi, who is 
escribed as 'probab d the most intensively 
studied healer їп Nepal’, and the authors take 
issue with various sociological aspects of an 
earlier study of the healer, by V. Skultans, that 
was published in 1988. Although brief (13 pp.), 
this article 13 notable for ıts cogent arguments 
for a ‘fully sociological theory of ritual hea- 
ling’, and is unexpectedly entertaining. For 
stance, with reference to the 'sacramental 
food' brought. by the healer's clients, we are 
informed that “Ше food is empowered by the 
healer and then divided ın half. One half ıs 
kept by the client so that they can repeat the 
ritual at home in the evening. The other half is 
then divided in two again. Of this one half is 
eaten by the patient and the other half, the 


‘enemy share’ (fatrubi hag) i is fed to ше healer's 
dog The dog 1з an unlovely mongrel with a 
lame leg, the deformity being ascri to his 


diet of hostile magic. 

Under ‘Nepal and Tibet’ there is (13) an 
interesting account by Christoph Cu Pe of a 
visit to the Kathmandu Valley in 18 Буза 
lama from Amdo who restored the stupa at 
Bauddha, and (14) Corneille Jest's disappointin- 
gly brief description of the lives of Newar 
merchants in Tibet. Under ‘Art and music’, 
Ram Niwas Pandey (15) describes the medieval 
stone temples of western Nepal; Anne Vergati 
(16) analyses Newar narrative paintings; and 
Mireille Helffer (17) describes che ni preservation 
of Tibetan musical traditions at a recently- 
founded monastery at Bauddha. Pandey 's art- 
wcle 13 rather diy descriptive and draws 
heavily on an earlier work by Prayag Raj 
Sharma. 

Finally, there are seven papers under the 
heading ‘Ethnoecology and geography’ 
Michael Witzel (18) proposes a new model or 
the history of early migration and settlement 
ш Nepal on the basis of river names; Richard 
Burghart (19) discusses the political culture of 
health with reference to the provision of 
drinking water m Janakpur; e Muller- 
Boker (20) examines inter-ethnic relations in 
Citawan; Jotlle Smadja (21) discusses the 
reasons for differing MED gricultural pere m m 
Gulmi and Argha chi; Williblad 
(22) describes mountain farmers" adaputions 
to an unfavourable ecology; Perdita Pohle 
(23) summarizes socio-economic changes 
among the Manangi community; and Denis 
Blamont (24) describes changing ethnic 1dentit- 
ies with reference to remote sensing techniques 

Burghart's article, unlike most of the others 
in this volume, addresses contempo: porary polit- 
ical issues and describes the way 1 polit- 
cians in the Tarai town of Janakpur encouraged 
certain sections of the electorate to vote for 
nm by providing water supplies Burghart 

the concept of public service and 

lic good. in Nepal, and observes that, "* pork 

= politics, of course, is typical of demo- 

. and it 18 unlikely that the shift from 

а partus io а. рагу вуеш will much 
change matters ° 

itzel’s 50-page essay 15 extraordinarily 

interesting, and sheds a great deal of new light 

on patterns of migration and settlement m 

Nepal during the ancient and medieval periods 
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The main process of cultural and political 
change 1n Nepal since the medieval period has 
been the integration of non-Indo-Aryan- 
speaking peoples into a increasmgly unified 
national culture that is dominated by Nepali- 
speaking Brahmans and Chhetris. It s generally 
чор that the Nepali language and its 
speakers, first known as the Khasa, have spread 
through Nepal from west to east, subduing and 
subsuming the other peoples and cultures of 
the middle hulls: thus, the proportion of mother- 
tongue Nepali-speakers reaches over 90 per 
cent in many far-western districts, but is 
substantially lower further east. Little is known 
of the origins of many of the minor ethno- 
hnguistic groups that inhabited the region prior 
to the advent of the Khasa. it 1s generally 
assumed that, since most speak or spoke 
Tibeto-Burman languages, they have a broadly 
northern (1 e. Tibetan) origin Witzel notes that 
river names tend to change less over time than 
the names of settlements, and suggests that a 
survey of toponyms 'is bound to provide some 
insight into the settlement patterns of the 
present and populations’, In the hill 
region, he distinguishes 'eight or nine distinct 
areas as characterized by their nver names’, 
and descnbes and analyses these names in 
detail This analysis leads him to a range of 
very interesting conclusions which, Шош 
necessarily tentative, will no doubt provoke 
further research by others in this most interes- 
ting field. 

Faced with such a wealth of material, it 
seems a little churlish to search for defects 
However, the title of the volume does suggest 
something other than it contains, and the 
editor's categorization of these highly пизсеПап- 
cous essays under broad subject-headings often 
seems somewhat arbitrary. the other hand, 
the decision to publish in English will be 
welcomed not only by British reviewers, but 
also in Nepal, where knowledge of French and 
German is limited. Almost all of these papers 
are the result of ori , often highly detailed, 
research and the volume will be of t value 
to readers from a wide variety of disciplinary 
backgrounds 


MICHAEL HUTT 


JoHN К. McLane: Land and local 
kingshi, in — eighteenth-century 
Ben bá (Cambridge South Asian 
Studies, 53.) xxv, 342pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.; Cambridge University 
Press, 1993. £30, $59.95. 


This monograph 1s concerned to explam how 
it was that the largest landed magnates of the 
modern epoch of Indian history—the great 
zamindars and maharajahs of Bengal—con- 
tinued to command popular respect even from 
Indian nationalists, although they were 
acknowledged to be the ers of the British 
and instruments of their empire. One set of 
explanations turns on the persistence of Indian 
royal institutions, that 1s, of ancient, largely 
ritualistic royal roles, among quite small local 
magnates under the aegis of the East India 
Company. These purportedly served to bind 
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the low and the poor to the higher-placed in 
society. Another very different set of explana- 
tions involves the nature of land tenure from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, which 
is here explored through an examination of the 
largest landed estate in early modern India, the 
Burdwan zamindari. 

Part I, comprising a third of the volume, 
examunes the first set of explanations. McLane 
sets the discussion within a recapitulation of 
the revisionism which has become fashionable 
1n studies of eighteenth-century Indian history, 
and which has been most generally stated in 
the work of C. A. Bayly. According to this 
view, the older conception of a chaotic eight- 
eenth century following upon the failure of the 
Mughals was vastl rated and errone- 
ously focused on the Delhi region; the older 
view also exaggerated есш to which that 
old regime was centra and absolutist 
Looking at provincial regions of the M 
state and at the complex set of social groupings 
that constituted an intermediate political and 
economic stratum through which the Mughal 
regime operated, a different eighteenth century 
em . Bengal offers a convincing instance. 
The four substantive chapters of Part I deal 
with various aspects of the situation m Bengal 
and elaborate an argument about the nature of 
kingship. Who were the kings, great and small; 
how di they realize income from the country- 
side, what force and what cultural forms did 
they devise for maintaining hegemonies? These 
questions are treated 1n the framework of the 
political economy of eighteenth-century Bengal. 

Part П comprises the bulk of the monograph 
and is concerned with Burdwan and some of 
the other major zamindari houses of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. The Burdwan 
‘raj’, or small kingdom, began with the 
appointment of a Punjabi Khatn to the mid 
seventeenth-century office of kotwdl, or chief 
Officer of police, in the town of Burdwan, from 
this modest beginning the lands of this family 
grew over two centuries to about 5,000 square 
miles. Khatris were a trading caste, but they 
adopted warrior credentials in the Punjab and 
found good employment as soldiers and admin- 
istrative officials under the expanding Mughals 
This was certamly the achievement of the 
Bengal Khatris of Burdwan as they moved 
from money lending and commerce to minor 
office and finally acquired large hereditary 
holdings awar ш recognition of service to 
the Mughal regime. During Murshid Ош 
Khàn's репой of office as provincial diwan 
from the late 1650s, further lands came under 
the Burdwan zamindars as they chose to 
support Murshid Quli when other zamindars 
rejected him as a Brahmin convert to Islam. 
Each successive Burdwan zamindar of the 
eighteenth century added to the estate, either 
through rewards for services, or purchases 
(zamindar holdings were private property and 
salable), and finally by aggression against 
weaker neighbours. By these means were 
acquired not only rich agricultural Jands but 
colonies of weavers and thriving trade centres. 
Between 1742 and 1751 Bengal was subjected 
to the disruption of Maratha raids from Central 
India. These fell with equal fury upon the 
Burdwan and other zamindaris of Bengal and 
upon the now thriving trade colonies of 
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European East India companies, Dutch and 
English. The co: ences of these invasions 
were essentially political: the successors of 
Murshid were discredited by their failure 
to protect Bengal, which soon after came under 
the control of the English Company. The role 
of zamindars like those of Burdwan їп the rise 
of the Company 1s traced in ch 1x. Here the 
effect of revenue farming under the Company 
and the conditions leading to the devastatin 
famine that began in 1770 are examined. 
Famine and revenue fi persisted to 
around 1777 when policy es by the 
Company began under Warren Hastings and 
Lord Cornwallis, leading to the Permanent 
Settlement at the close of the century. 

The most serious difficulty with the work 
under review is that the first part, with its 
anthropologically driven description of king- 
ship, serves as a weak or doubtfnl pro- 
be to the major part of the book, 
which is the discussion of the eighteenth 
century. Explanations of why the great zamind- 
ars like those of Burdwan were able to dominate 
their countryside are not hard to find and are 
to be sought not in the ntual magic of royal 
prestation dating back to the ancient texts but 
in superior force, and in the rewards that 
zamindars could confer on lesser propertied 
groups who joined zamindars in expropriating 
the benefits of peasant cultivation while offering 
nothing to that production. This comes out 
clearly in the second part of the book. An 
examination of the historical precedents for 
that class-based coercion would have been 
more valuable than the focus on the elusive 
role of ritual. 
ood glossary and map help to make this 

, if not wholly convincing work. 


BURTON STEIN 


А 
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Ковевт KNox: Amaravati: Buddhist 
sculpture from the Great Stüpa. 
247 pp. London: British Museum 
Press, 1992. £40. 


The 'Amarüvati marbles’, as the carved 
limestone fragments from the ruined stüpa in 
Andhra Pradesh are affectionately known, are 
among the greatest masterpieces of Buddhist 
art from peninsular India. Ábout a third of all 
known examples from tbis site on the Krishna 
River are in London, paving been shipped 
there ın 1859 at the orders of the East India 
Company, and then acquired by the British 
Museum ın 1880. Unfortunately, the delicately 
worked surfaces of the reliefs steadily disinteg- 
rated over the years, and in the 1960s they 
were removed to an air-conditioned vault for 
safekeeping. In November 1992 they 'reap- 
peared’ in a climatically controlled, Maie 
zone within the new and lavishly installed 
Oriental Galleries. Thus occasion also afforded 
the excuse for publishing a new study on the 
sculptures, the subject of the present review 
This 18 by no means the first publication of the 
Amaravati reliefs, but it 1s in many ways an 
advance on earlier writings, including its imme- 
diate predecessor, Sculptures from Amaravati in 
the British Museum, by Douglas Barrett (1954). 
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Robert Knox’s book provides a broad intro- 
duction to the art of Amarüvati, as well as the 
first completely illustrated catalogue of all of 
the pieces in the British Museum collection. 
His opening chapter tackles the history of the 
stüpa, giving the religious, political and eco- 
nomic kpround to the Andhra region over 
more than five hundred years, and arguing for 
an early occupation of the site in the third 
century в.с. The archaeology of the monument 
is a tricky topic since 1t had already largely 
disappeared when the first visitors arrived at 
the ste, begmning with Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie in 1797. Early photographs and 
sketches, never before published, capture some- 
thing of the dilapidated condition of the зга 
mound and the disarray of the carved slabs. 
The second chapter chronicles the career of the 
London reliefs, from the removal of the first 
pieces to Madras under Mackenzie, their pas- 
sage to England, and their display on the Great 
Staircase of the British Museum. 

The third chapter of the volume is concerned 
with the architecture of the stüpa, in AUCUNE 
the distribution of carved stones for the railing 
that defined the circumambulatory path, the 
projecting gateways on the cardinal points, and 
the drum and dome on the central hemispher- 
ical mass. Ав the author points out, much 
information about the original appearance of 
the stüpa relies upon miniature reliefs of the 
monument on the drum slabs, some of which 
are remarkably detailed (no. 77, for 1nstance). 
The following chapter focuses on the sculptures 
themselves, the author being particularly con- 
cerned with chronology. He groups the sculp- 
tures 1nto two broad styles the first, which 
belongs to the pre-construction phase of the 
stüpa, is datable to the Satavahana period in 
the late centuries BC and first century A.D., 
the second, which is assigned to the post- 
construction phase, 18 datable to the later 
Satavahana period in the second and third 
centuries A.D. This division does not quite 
coincide with the categories of the 1954 cata- 
logue, but Knox takes care to explain how and 
why he differs with Barrett. His distinctions of 
style are generally well argued, Sen with 
regard to composition and plastic modelling 
There 1s an occasional casualness, such as the 
use of the term ‘baroque’ to describe a 
particular stylistic idiom (cat. 72). This chapter 
also classifies the carvings according to architec- 
tural purpose: pillars, cross-bars and copmgs 
for the railings, frieze panels, slabs and pilasters 
for the drum; and finally, slabs for the dome. 
Typological vanations within each of these 
categories are briefly discussed. 

catalogue which constitutes the bulk of 
the volume is laid out according to the scheme 
already noted, beginning with railing pillars 
and ending with dome slabs and miscellaneous 
carvings and inscribed slabs. The descriptive 
approach is clear and thorough, much assisted 
by large photographs, almost all in colour and 
of excellent quality, sometimes with additional 
details. Dates and dimensions are given for 
every piece, also references, but not actual 
transcripts, to inscriptions published elsewhere. 
There are numerous artistic highlights in this 
collection: for example, no. 6, a failing pillar 
with fully prese carvings on both sides 
showing 1n considerable detail the adoration of 
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the stüpa and bodhi tree; no. 36, a railing copin 
with extraordinarily foreshortened horses an 
animated crowds; no. 61, a drum slab with four 
deftly juxtaposed scenes illustrating the birth 
and early years of Siddhártha; по. 64, a drum 
slab with a simple but noble presentation of 
a stūpa adorned with a of tree-hke 
umbrellas. The catalogue does justice to these 
and other similarly impressive pieces, providing 
comparative photographs where necessary to 
show differences in carvings, especially when 
some reliefs were re-used in different contexts 
(nos. 60 and 72, for example) 

There are four appendices: the first discusses 
the shrines built up to the monument in later 
centuries, the second and third are chemical 
reports on the detenorating surface of the 
limestone and the strategy of preservation 
adopted by the Museum. The ошап appendix 
күке all of the major letinga or -t of T 

tures, beginning with the Indian 
кы of 1876, and ending with the Огеш 
catalogue. The bibhographic references and 
index should satisfy the needs of most readers 


GEORGE MICHELL 


TAPATI GUHA-THAKURTA: The making 
of a new ‘Indian’ art: artists, aes- 
thetics and nationalism in Bengal, 
c. 1850-1920. (Cambridge South 
Asian Studies, 52.) xxvii, 349 pp. 
Cambridge, еіс: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992. £45, $85. 


This excellent, well-written, highly intelligent 
study ıs marred by опе infuristing mannerism, 
conspicuous even in its title. an over-use of 
inverted commas. On virtual every PE 
descriptive or defining terms are framed in 
way, so that one begins to feel that none of 
them can be taken seriously Thus on p. 288 (a 
random 0 we read. ‘The subtleties of 
colour, mo an the intricacies of line, seemed 
better equi to load a painting with " шпег” 
meanings. However, alongside the “wash”, an 
сараа on a delicate contouring of forms 

a rhythmic flow of lines became another 
promunent characteristic of the “new school" ' 
imilarly on p.245 we are told that ‘The 
passing of Shah Jahan' by Abanindranath 
Tagore ‘came to be held as a “ masterpiece” of 
modern Indian art'; and on p.311 we read 
of Tagore's “ international " university at 
Santiniketan’. 

On reflection, however, it is difficult to see 
how the author could have avoided this device, 
though stringent editing could perhaps have 
reduced its frequency. The slipperiness of labels, 
the intermixture of "westernizing’ and ' nation- 
alist’ trends m modern Indian painting, the 
development of notions of ‘art’ and the 
profession or vocation of the ‘artist’ that were 
new 1n India and therefore need to be distingu- 
ished by a typographical device from the old 
and more general Indian terms Silpa and silpi, 
are central aspects of her ent, and it 1s 
difficult to review her boo. book without using 
inverted commas as liberally as she does. 

The author's own introduction sets out the 
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structure and themes of her book clearly, and 
foreshadows the subtlety with which she later 
argues, on the one hand, against the old idea 
that Abanindranath's ‘Bengal School’ was a 
*renaissance' of authentically Indian art that 
sharply broke away from imitative westernized 
art; on the other, against a tendency (post- 
Said) to see nationalist movements 1n colonial 
India as somehow lacking in originality or 
creative en: through being themselves, par- 
tially, derived from the West. The author's 
own Calcutta-Bengali background enables her 
to tackle with enviable authority the mam 
purpose of her study: to liberate art history 

om its insularity and locate her material 
‘within the broader context of the social and 
intellectual history’ of Bengal. 

She begins in her first chapter with a survey 
of the various, vigorous and largely anonymous 
artistic milieux in Calcutta from which the 
middle-class products of the Calcutta School 
of Art (founded in 1854) were later to differen- 
tate themselves: the ‘Company’ painters 
poe up by British officials and civilians’, 

e Kalighat patuas, the wood and metal 
engravers of Bat-tala, serving the burgeoning 
book, periodical and almanac market, and the 
anonymous oil painters who supplied pictures 
on religious sul jects Although this was the 
work of ‘artisans’ rather than ‘artists’, it 
seems that many of the students of the Calcutta 
Art School in the 1860s— before ‘art’ estab- 
lished its respectability—came from an artisan 
background; and towards the end of the 
century, with the mass production of litho- 
graphs and oleographs by the Calcutta Art 

tudio and its imitators, the ‘real-life’ gods 
and goddesses of academic painters such as 
Ravi Varma and Bamapada Banerjee were 
absorbed into the common milieu. Thus pop- 
ular art 1n Calcutta, from the mid nineteenth 
century on, could be blithely Indian and 
Western at the same time, unworried by the 
identity-problems that afflicted ‘nationalist’ 
painters. 

The most striking theme in the succeeding 
chapters, which are largely about the develop” 
ment of ‘serious’ art in Bengal, is that 
oppositions between ‘Western’ and ‘Indian’ 
were ideological, not stylistic, nor, at least until 
the growth of the Kola Bhavan at Santiketan, 
were they really institutional. Ravi Varma, an 
aristocrat from Travancore, was attacked 
for being theatrical and  un-Indian by 
Abanindranath, Coomaraswamy and Sister 
Nivedita. Yet he had taught himself oil-paintin 
independently of the Government Art Schoo 
system, chose exclusively Indian subjects from 
mythology and epic for his paintings, and was 
initially praised in The Modern Review (by, 
among others, Rabindranath Tagore) for being 
thoroughly echt Abanindranath, by contrast, 
was the protégé and colleague of E В. Havell, 
superintendent of the Calcutta School of Art 
from 1896 to 1906. The development of the 
nationalist ‘Bengal School’ of painting owed 
much to Havell’s energetic reform of the 
curriculum, his disposal of the Government 
Art Gallery’s collection of European pamtın 
in favour of an Indian collection, and the battle 
for Indian art that was fought in Britain by 
Havell, Coomaraswamy, Rothenstein and The 
India Society. Havell’s and Coomaraswamy’s 
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publications on Indian art are well known 
and easily accessible; for the non-Bengali 
reader, the author provides valuable informa- 
ton on art-critici especially 
Abanindranath’s own Bharat-Silpa (1909—'а 
treatise on the excellence of Indian art and 
reasons for its revival’), Bailar Brata (1919— 
a pioneering study of йЇрапй designs), and 
other seminal essays. 

One reason why the Bengal School attracted 
enthusiastic support from abroad was that it 
was a ‘safe’ form of nationalism’ an expression 
of Indian national consciousness that was 
apolitical, This spirit of idealistic Indophilia 
(not quite dead, even today) impeded the 
development of informed criticism of the 
products of the school itself. Paintings were 
assessed nationalistically, not aesthetically. 
Abanindranath’s ‘Bharat-mata’ was hailed by 
Coomaraswamy and Nivedita as an allegory of 
the awakening motherland; Nandalal Bose’s 
‘Jagai Madhai’—‘a masterly study ın line and 
contoured form’—interested one contempor- 
ary critic only for the ‘moral ideal’ implicit ш 
the portrayal of two drunken sinners who were 
later converted to Vaishnavism. 

The great contribution of Tagore's Kala 
Bhavan at Santiniketan was not that 1t estab- 
lished a coherent ' rival school’ to the Calcutta 
School of Art, but that it enabled artists to 
develop as creative individuals, not as servants 
of a ‘movement’. Nandalal Bose was a case in 
point; Santmiketan weaned him away from 
Abanindranath, and allowed his style to evolve 
thro interaction with nature rather than 
traditions (whether Indian or Western) from 
the past. With Gaganendranath Tagore (ш his 
cartoons and in his late ‘cubist’ phase), Јапит 
Ray, and Rabindranath Tagore himself, the 
clutter of ‘schools’ and ‘movements’ was shed: 
from now on each individual artist would have 
to define his ‘Indianness’ (or not) for himself. 

Probably because of the conventions of the 
Oxford D.Phil. for which her research was 
originally done, aesthetic evaluation is largely 
absent from Tapati Guha-Thakurta's book, 
and sometimes one pines for 1t, as one does for 
colour in the illustrations. In future publica- 
tions, perhaps, having liberated herself and her 
readers so thoroughly from ideological bias, 
she will feel free to be an appreciative critic as 
well as an acute historian 


WILLIAM RADICE 


Piers VITEBSKY: Dialogues with the 
dead: the discussion of mortality 
among the Sora of eastern India. 
Cambridge Studies in Social and 
Cultural Anthropology, no. 88.) 
xix, 294 pp. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993. £40, $59.95. 


This book is one of the best I have read on 
one of India’s tribal cultures. The author's 
human approach and linguistic ability allow 
him to give a view from the inside that is very 
rare A long history of exploitation has made 
Soras, like other tribal peoples, wary of inquisit- 
ive outsiders. In the process, a gulf in under- 
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standing has developed between them and the 
outside world, which generally holds a set of 
the most negative stereotypes about tribal 
топчу Stereotypes which British colonial 
anthropology did much to reinforce, by pre- 
senting the most superficial level of information 
as ‘scientific fact’. 

Piers Vitebsky’s study goes a long way 
towards bridging this gulf, at least for the 
Lanj:a Soras, a tribe already famous in anthro- 
pology for their shamanic dialo and reli- 

ious preoccupation with death, thanks to 

егпег Elwin s Religion of an Indian tribe 
(1955) One of Vitebsky’s аип is to ground the 
“exciting religious system’ discovered by Elwin, 
in the network of kinship relations. On kinship 
the author combines a traditional anthropolo- 
pal expertise with somethmg of the human 
eeling and meaning that 1s so often absent 
from kinship studies. His social analysis is 
grounded ш the interconnecting life- (and 
death-) stories of many individuals whom he 
writes about as a set of close friends and 
acquaintances, rather than simply as '1nform- 
ants’ who gave him ‘data’. Thus he vividly 
relays the fall range of emotion, including 
acerbic humour and familiar wreverence, that 
lies behind the stereotyped view of shamanism 
and ‘ancestor worship” 

For Soras, every illness or death is the result 
of ‘spirit-attack’, where the spint, Or sonum, 
has two components: an ‘ancestor’ (ie 
deceased relative) and a non-human entity, 
one of a range of entities that send diseases, 
each with a distinctive set of symptoms, in 
which they might be compared to the viruses 
and bactena of Western medicine. Sora 
“sha ip’ 1s concerned to discover both 
elements through trance and dialogue, for when 
people die they become identified with the 
disease entities that ‘ate’ them; and dangerous 
to their near and dear ones lest they ‘eat’ them 
in turn Thus begins a series of dialogues with 
the dead that gradually transforms a dead 
person from this dangerous ghost state into a 

evolent ancestor who nounshes the living 
through residence at a lineage ‘earth site'—a 
water source that feeds the crops. These are 
points of contact with the underworld, where 
the ancestors live a life of marriage and work 
parallel to the goings on in this world. 

'The first part of the book introduces the 
sonum: the entity that continues to be conscious 
and hold dialogues after death—in a sense the 
whole book 1s an extended gloss on this word. 
Chapter 1 introduces the basic concepts, 1nclud- 
ing the craft of shamanship. Chapter ii intro- 
duces Soras as a people, and as a collection of 
individuals. Chapters iti and 1v, ‘The formation 
of the Sora person' and 'Interpreting and 
persuading the dead’, penetrate d into 

ra conceptions of life and death. The two 
chapters ш part П give a detailed account of 
response to a new death. the dialogue with the 
dead thus involves, and an interpretation of it 
based on the need to ‘redeem’ the dead while 

rotecting the living The third part, with four 
nal chapters, begins with more examples of 
dialogue, before moving to further 1nterpreta- 
tion around the themes of remembering the 
dead, and finally forgetting them їп the joy of 
giving each of Шет names to a baby in whom 
some of their attributes are reborn 
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The last chapter com Sora shamanship 
with psychotherapy: ‘Give sorrow words’ In 
our own modern, secular society grief is 
habitually pent-up, and we do not know how 
to let it out. The Soras show us, in words as 
vividly (often grossly) eloquent as one could 

ish, how to mourn fully—anger inevitably 
forming a major part of the grief in letting go 
of a loved one. b facing death, we learn to 
live more fully. (This сошрноп could usefully 
be extended е erapy, 1m which the 
externalizing of ‘imaginary’ dialogues wi 
people or roles one has internalized plays a 
vi 


) 

This psychological orientation is not without 
its faults: for me, the author's translation of 
sonum as ‘Experience’ or ‘Memory’ is too far- 
fetched, and obscures more than it makes clear 
Of course we cannot define 'spirit'—but it 
seems to convey the Sora meaning more 
accurately, and without any psychologizing. It 
would have been instructive to learn 
something of how the shamanic side is comple- 
mented by the ‘regular’ agricultural rituals, for 
it ıs mentioned that two of the greatest of these 
ате also occasions for ancestor-dialogues 
(рр. 50 and 230). And what of the creator- 
being Kidtung? 

The book deals with the religious and kinship 
aystem at the heart of Sora society But their 

ialogues with the dead are already becoming 
а thing of the past as Soras convert en masse 
to Christianity This trend is part of the Soras’ 
‘external social structure'——the pattern of 
relationships with outsiders who have made it 
their business to come to influence them. On 
this more contentious subject, we eagerly await 
Vitebsky's further publications. 


FELIX PADEL 


PARTHA CHATTERJEE: The nation and 
its fragments: colonial and postcolo- 
nial histories. (Studies in Culture/ 
Power/History.) xiii, 282рр. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1993. $49.50, £42.50 (paper 
$15.95, £12.95). 


Long after it had seemingly passed out of 
scholarly fashion, nationalism continues to 
haunt the academic 1magination The publica- 
tion ten years ago of Benedict Anderson's 
Imagined communities: reflections on the origin 
and spread of nationalism has been a major 
stimulus to recent debate on the subject, 
especially with its claim that nations were not 
so much the product of specific sociological 
conditions, such as language, race and religion, 
but were imagined into existence, firstly in 
Europe and the Americas, and latterly by 
nationalist élites in Asia and Africa. In The 
nation and тетен, a fitting коше to his 
earlier study Nationalist thought and the colonial 
world, Partha Chatterjee argues not with 
Anderson's basic premise about the essentially 
invented nature of national identities and the 
importance of such factors as ‘ print capitalism’ 
1n their spread, but with the assumption that 
nationalism in Africa and Asa could do 
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nothing more than follow forms earlier estab- 
lished ш Europe If, Chatterjee asks, the rest 
of the world had no choice but to follow 
Europe, what was left for it to magine? If this 
were the case, ‘even our imaginations must 
remain forever colonized’ (p. 5)—a suggestion 
Chatterjee wholeheartedly rejects. In his view 
Asian and African nationalism was based on 
difference not derivation, just as the colonial 
state differed from metropolitan models in its 
insistence upon a үшаре of racial distinction 
between rulers and subjects. Believing that the 
pe clams of nationalism have too often 
taken at their face value (an assertion that 
might itself be open to some doubt), Chatterjee 
sees the creativity and strength of African and 
Asian nationalism to hie in an earlier phase of 
cultural contestation and identity formation, 
and this he demonstrates through a finely 
nuanced and culturally sensitive discussion of 
nineteenth-century Bengal. While the outer, or 
material, world of public and political life was 
dominated by the colonizing West, the Bengali 
middle class drew str from an inner 
domain, a cultural and tual world that 
could not be annexed to Western hegemony 
Chatterjee pursues this thesis through a series 
of case studies. he looks 1n turn at the spiritual 
world of Sn Ramakrishna and his disciples, at 
the evolution of historical writing and the 
creation of a suitable Bengali/Indian past, at 
the lives of middle-class women and the 
nationalists’ determination to remove the 
‘women’s question’ from the domam of the 
state and colonial pomis In a broadening of 
the social basis of the discussion beyond the 
Bengali middle-class, he examines the terms of 
the 1ncorporation of India's peasants into the 
nationalist movement, and, in a stimulating 
critique of Dumont, questions the putative 
nature of caste in relation to the identity of 
certam low-caste Hindu sects In seeking to 
establish how the nation came into being in the 
specific context of mid-twentieth-century India, 
he also takes a bnef and critical look at the 
role of national раптар and the place of 
communities within the modern state. 
The nation and its fragments 1з without doubt 
a major contribution to current debates about 
nationalism and the emergence of the nation 
state. It 18 also a work of rare insight into the 
history of modern India. Although its examples 
are exclusively Indian, and more especially 
Bengal, this does not detract from the force of 
Chatterjee's general arguments. On the con- 
trary, familiarity with a wide range of 
Bengali sources and cultural forms enriches 
what many other authors might have been 
content to leave as political and philosophical 
abstraction. Whether the processes of cultural 
and e change Chatterjee so eloquently 
describes can in fact be identified in other 
Asian and African societies remains, however, 
an open question In some respects nineteenth- 
century Bengal would appear, even in the 
Indian context, to have n a society of 
exceptional ferment and cultural creativity. But 
thus is anyway far more than a conventional 
study of nationalism in the making. In the 
course of establishing his central thesis, 
Chatterjee also engages with other debates. 
Thus, he writes scathingly about recent ‘revi- 
sionist’ historians who have understated the 
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importance of the colonial episode : India 
almost to the point of denying its very existence: 
for him the ‘violent intrusion’ of colonialism 
into the history and culture of India remains 
the essential point of departure. And, in his 
role as one of the princtpal theorists of the 
Subaltern Studies group of scholars, Chatterjee 
expounds and elaborates upon issues of subal- 
ternity, autonomy and hegemony, working 
them effectively mto his own incisive analysis. 
By treating the history of the nation as a series 
оѓ‘ тен ', Chatterjee consciously seeks to 
avoid the temptation to compress that history 
into a neat, homogenized model: this is defiantly 
an attempt to resurrect the virtues of ‘the 
fragmentary, the local, and the subjugated in 
order to unmask the will to power that hes at 
the very heart of modern rationality and to 
decentre its epistemological and moral sub- 
ject’ (p xi). : 

At times, perhaps particularly ш the last 
third of this otherwise inspirational book, the 
appeal of the fragmentary flags and too little 
that has been swept up in the discussion is 
brought to closure. Scholars will doubtless 
debate the individual merits of Chatterjee's 
‘fragments '—Lhus views on the ‘resolution’ of 
the “women’s question’ are particularly open 
to historical scrutiny—but the strength of his 
overall approach ig that it establishes once 
more (and across a broader range of disciplines 
and subjects than most writers would ever 
attempt to engage with) the centrality of the 
nation to the critical analysis of Asia and 
African societies, and not least of India itself. 


DAVID ARNOLD 


JEAN-PIERRE DRÈGE: Les bibliothèques 
en Chine au temps des manuscrits 
(jusqu'au x* siècle). (Publications 
de асое Frangaise d'Extréme- 
Orient, Vol. ) 324pp, 24 
plates. Paris: le Française 
d’Extréme-Orient, 1991. 


This study was presented as a Doctorat de 
VEtat ın 1988, and represents therefore the 
mature work of an established scholar, It 
covers a number of topics: organization of 
imperial libraries; the history of secular classi- 
fication systems; private book collecting (and 
use); the libraries of the Buddhists (especially 
as seen through Dunhuang materials); and 
those of their rivals, the Daoists. It thus 
constitutes a basic work of reference of immedi- 
ate value to anyone working with Chinese 
sources before the Song, falling as it does 
between the technologically oriented works on 
the Chinese book by T.H. Tsien and the 
exem] studies of the transmission of specific 
texts by Paul Thompson and Hal Roth. If (as 
might seem natural) an English translation 18 
contemplated in the near future, 1t would be 
possible not only to make good the occasional 
minor slips that have inevitably crept into the 
text (e.g. shukkoku on p. 218 for shukusatsu in 
the title of the first Japanese canon printed in 
reduced, modern format; Geguanzi on p. 103 
for Heguanzi, and Yuanduguan on p. 168 for 
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Xuand —restoring the taboo), but to add 
besides information uncovered by the more 
recent researches of Chinese scholars who have 
also begun to take an interest in some of the 
Buddhological matters covered which formerly 
did not attract their attention, for reasons 
largely political. 

us Drége cites some of the preliminary 
work of Fang Guangchang relating to the 
Buddhist canon at Dunhuang, but the appear- 
ance of a book from this scholar in 1991 on 
the canon before printing has added a great 
deal to our knowledge, 1n the light of which а 
small number of Drége's observations would 
seem to requite аа Somewhat [с 
important in thi ough equally indic- 
ative of rising standards in Chinese Buddhist 
studies is Tan Shibao, Han-Tang fojiao tanzhen 
(Canton: Zhongshan daxue chubanshe, 1991). 
This study is primarily devoted to the Lidai 
fabao yt of Zhangfang, a work long 
suspected by students of Buddhist canon: 
catalogues of embroidering on the truth, and 
now exposed in Tan's analysis as guilty not 
simply of credulousness but of bad faith 
besides. Tan's researches impinge not only on 
Drége's references to this catalogue itself but 
also on his remarks on one or two Dunhuang 
documents яз well. 

As for the Buddhist's nvals in matters 
bibliographical, it must be said that as things 
stand туре? treatment of Daoism would also 
benefit from some further attention. It is not 
the opinion of the source he cites on p 258 
that the Daoist Canon's tripartite structure is 
derived from the tripartite structure of the 
Buddhist Canon, but rather that it 1s based on 
the division of Buddhist doctrine into the Three 
Vehicles. More could have been said, too, at 
this point about the relationship between the 
twelvefold division within the three sections of 
the Daoist canon and the anga of Indian 
Buddhist classification, a topic which has 
already attracted the attention of Japanese 
scholars. But even in its present form Drége’s 
work gives a picture worthy of such predeces- 
sors as Pelhot and Demiéville of one of the 
glories of Chinese civilization. When one con- 
siders the state that even the best European 
libraries had achieved by the tenth century, the 
average medieval library in China emerges as 
a centre of remarkable learning. Surely this 
fact should be better known. 


T.H. BARRETT 


ISABELLE ROBINET: Taoist meditation: 
the Mao-shan tradition of great 
purity. Transl. by Julian F. Pas and 
Norman J. Girardot. (SUNY Series 
in Chinese Philosophy апа 
Culture.) xxx, 285 pp. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 
1993. $59.50 (paper $19.95). 


Translations often improve upon the original 
text. Professors Pas and Girardot view their 
rendition of Méditation taotste as ‘really both 
а translation and newly expanded edition of 
the original French text that appeared in 1979’ 
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(p. xiv). New features include an 8-page fore- 
word by Girardot, a 3-page afterword » 
Robinet.. selective bibliographies of the autho 
publications and of Western language works 
on Taoism, and a list of ‘texts cited’. 

No bibliographic data appear in the hst of 
prunary sources. Two location numbers are 
provided for texts in the Tao-tsang, or Taoist 
Canon, some of which are entered more than 
once under variant abbreviated ttles. The 
citations of volume and page in the 60-volume 
1977 J-wen printing of the Canon, however, 
are not entirel reliable. The numbers recorded 
below each title in the Canon are said to ‘refer 
to the 1487 titles in the Taoist Canon according 
to the Concordance du ате compiled by 
K. Schipper, 1975 (P. 259), which was reissued 
as an index to the I-wen printing. These 
numbers correspond not to the. senal listing of 
1487 titles in the Concordance but to the 1120 
fascicles of the Shanghai thread-bound printing 
of 1921-23, A similar confusion between fas- 
cicle and serial number is apparent in an entry 
under ‘Abbreviations’ preceding the endnotes 
(р. 231): ‘TT=Tao-tsang (НҮ arrangement)’. 
The code TT used by Robinet refers to the 
thread-bound fascicles, not the serial number 
assigned the listing of 1476 titles in the Canon 
according to the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Sinological Index no, 25. The fascicle numbers 
may be found in the serial listing of both the 
Concordance and the Index, preceding each 
serial number and title m the former and 
following each serial number and ttle in 
the latter. 

Two illustrations supplement the nine in the 
French edition. Both are mislabelled. One, 
designated ‘The White and Black Duppers’ 
(р. 204), accompanies instructions on visualiz- 
ing oneself within the Dipper receiving the 
алаа of the so-called Auo-lo сћч-убйап The 
other, labelled ‘The Six Courts or Pavihons of 
the Underworld’ (p. 219), depicts one’s ascent 
to the realm of the seven stars of the Dipper 
upon embodiment of six astral escorts. "hne 
гарноп id identifying the cover illustration as the 

alisman of Bird Mountain' (p 1v) also needs 
correction. The image there is in the text 
variously referred to as ' Mount Jen-niao, the 
Mountain of Bird-men’ (p. 180), ‘Mount Niao- 
jen’ [sic] (p. 181), and, most aptly, ‘Mount 
Man-Bird' (p. 185). The illustration is found 
not in ‘ Tao-tsang 431’ but in TT 196 (HY 434). 
It is also unfortunate that the muslabelled, 
inverted, mis-identified, reverse, and incomplete 
illustrations of Ts‘ui Tzu-chung, а labynnth, 
visualization of the sun [sic], a star map, and 
choreographic pattern, ee ш the 
French edition аге обн unaltered 
yn 115, 183, 192, 203, 223). 
glossaries and an index complete this 
iranano: The glossary of Chinese terms, 
while an amplification of that in the French 
text, lacks corresponding glosses and page 
references. Like the list of primary sources and 
& second, very selective, glossary of proper 
names, it is marred by mistransliterations 
and erroneous Chinese equivalents. The index 
is far less comprehensive than the original and 
inexplicably records fewer page citations under 
many of the matchmg entries. 

The translators state that they have made 

various corrections to and taken liberties with 
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the French edition ‘in the interests of both 
accuracy and of fluent English style’ (p. xiv). 
They wisely opted for ‘school’ over ‘sect’ but 
in many instances chose to interpolate the term 
‘Mao-shan school’, Robinet, writing in 1983, 
persuasively argued for a distinction between 
the legacy of revealed teachings known as 
Shang-ch'ing (Great Purity) and Mao-shan, 
site of various revelations, and she concluded: 

рош де clarté dans les études taoistes, је 
propose qu'on bannisse l'expression “école n 
taolsme, ou secte . ) du Mao chan" et qu'on 
s'en tienne exclusivement à “ école (ou taotsme, 
ou secte ..) du Chang-ts'ing" ’ (T'oung Pao, 
69, 1983, 131). Her afterword suggests that she 
continues to uphold this advice 

Other liberties taken by the translators 
occasionally introduce more serious misconcep- 
tions. For example, the major scripture of 
the Shang-ch'ing movement is said to have 
*acquired such a high reputation that each of 
the other major Taoist schools had its own 
version’ (p.7), whereas the correspondin 
passage reads: ‘avait acquis une telle notorié 
que chacune des trois sectes principales en 
possédait une version’ (p. 15). This reference 
to the three principal sc! schools, as noted in the 
text, is derived from Wei Ch'i's 1310 commen- 
tary referring to variant redactions of the 
scripture at Mao-shan and at the sites of the 
Ling-pao and T‘ien-shih patriarchies The 85, 
tinent citations are found m TT 51 (HY 1 3) 
2.7b and 3.4a (not 44, i as noted in 
editions). Regrettably, it must be said, dus 
over, that the translation adds flaws in annota- 
tion and leaves incomplete documentation 
unamended. 

Equally disturbing are the number of over- 
sights tuated ın the translation. For 
instance, “Li T'an-kuang (639-769)’, the 
Shang-ch'ing patriarch mentioned in the intro- 
duction (p. 6), should be corrected to read: ‘Li 
Han-kuang (683-769)’ Incongruities in the 
text also need to be resolved, such as the 
references to a recipient of erred 1ng scrip- 
ture, So Lin (p. 125) and to the h аровтарһу 
of one and the same Su-lin (p. 131). The соге 
rea 18 Su Lin. More ви tive discrepan- 
cies ing for attention include the assertion 
that Shan PX Dt ne oo centres on 
* bodily to ‘great Taoist 
deities (b. 100). Read ers are likely t puzzle 
over what the author means by 'great Taoist 
deities’, if not the inventory in the succeeding 
discussion on ‘The Gods of the Body', preem- 
inent among which is the supreme trinity 
known as San-yüan. 

The author's comments concerning the 
exalted nature of the Shang-ch'ing visionary 
experience vis-à-vis other revelatory traditions 
also want further explanation. Her contrast 
between the goals of Shang-ch'ing adepts and 
followers of the uri aga teachings of 
Ling-pao are particularly disconcerting. Those 
steeped in Ling- pao lore, she would have us 
believe, were ‘robbed of the hope for the 

nal attainment of 1mmortality and trans- 

Чоп” (p.229). This pronouncement 1s 
difficult to reconcile with Wei Ch'i's account of 
how a well-known eighth-century commentator 
of Ling-pao scripture achieved transformation 
once the deliverance of his ancestors had been 
secured (HY 103, 6.15b—162) The alternative 
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image Ling-pao teachings provided, in other 
words, was nothing less than a bodhisattva- 
Ikke ideal of deferred transcendence I also 
wonder if the author (and translators) might 
be willing to reconsider their perception of the 
imagmative quality of Shang-ch'ing teachings 
as something ‘lost within our modern world’ 
(p. 49). Surely the abiding interest ın near- 
cath experiences and frequent reports of 
Marian visions, from California to the former 
Yugoslavia, attest to a continuing legacy of 


heightened spirituali 

E and Girardot wei inspired to undertake 
this translation so as to make Robinet's work 
more accessible to nonspecialists and students. 
It is essential that readers be fully aware that 
this is a twice-reconstructed version of the 
Shang-ch'ing heritage. The first filtering of this 
complex revelatory tradition comes of course 
through the author's eyes, as the heading of 
Girardot's foreword so astutely indicates 
‘Visualizing Taoism: Isabelle Robinet and the 
Mao-shan Revelations of Great Purity ’ Those 
who have no choice but to rely on this English 
representation of Robinet’s vision of Shang- 
ch‘ing practice will by all means want to avail 
themselves of Michel Strickmann's enduring 
socio-economic analysis, ‘The Mao Shan rev- 
elations: Taoism and the aristocracy’, T'oun, 
Pao, 63, 1977, 1-64 Others at home wi 
Méditation taolste сап tum to 
Strickmann's Le Таозте du Mao Chan; 
chronique d'une révélation (Paris, 1981) for a 
sense of the context of Shang-ch'ing visions 
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WALFKAM Ho (ed) and Juprru С. 
SMITH (coordinating ed): The 
century of Tung | Ch'i-ch'ang 
1555-1636. 2 vols. xxxvi, 465 pp; 
xvii, 603 pp. Kansas City: Nelson- 
Atkins Museum of Art and the 
University of Washington Press, 
Seattle and London, 1992. $150 
(paper $75). 


©... the modern study, appreciation, and 
collecting of Chinese painting been driven 
by special exhibitions’, Marc F Wilson reminds 
the reader 1n his preface to this catalogue. One 
such was certainly edi ug exhibition. on 
Dong Qichang, organized ın his museum in 
Kansas City. The accompanying catalogue was 
the first scholarly work to win the Shimada 
Prize which 1s awarded every other to an 
outstanding publication in the field of Asian 
art history. Never has a traditional Asian artist 
been the subject of a modern art historical 
study of such intensity and breadth, and by so 
many scholars. 

Dong Qichang, who has been called the most 
important Chinese painter of the last seven 
hundred years, certainly merits extraordinary 
efforts. As an outstanding calligrapher, theoreti- 
cian, connoisseur, as well as collector, he 
epitomizes the ideal of the traditional scholar 
artist. Аз a painter he had an impact on 
orthodox masters as well as on individualists, 
and as a theoretician he accomplished some- 
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thing which only few were able to do: he 
changed the history of Chinese art retroactively. 
By imposing his famous dichotomy of northern 
and southern schools on the history of Chinese 
painting, and by passing apodictic verdicts on 
all the major painters of the past, he was in 
effect telling later generations, what to see, to 
Copy, and to collect. 

uch of what has been written п our own 
century on the history of Chinese pinea is 
still an attempt to break the spell of Dong 
Qichang and uncover historical reality, as does 
this catalogue. With 1ts more than a thousand 

ges, 171 plates (many ш colour), and 119 

gures it goes a long way in defining the ‘real’ 
Dong Qichang through careful analysis of 
single works, detailed investigation of his 
biography, and renewed and sophisticated 
luations of his achievements as artist and 
critic. 

The exhibition included 55 paintings and 53 
examples of calligraphy by Dong, 34 of them 
in the form of rubbings (fate) Around this 
core were 97 works by other artists of the 
century of Dong Qichang. A substantial portion 
of these treasures was lent by the Palace 
Museum, Beijing, and by Shanghai 
Museum Other pieces were selected from 
collections in the USA, Europe, Japan, and 
Hong Kong For obvious legal and political 
reasons works from the largest single collection 
of Dong’s oeuvre, the Palace Museum, Taibei, 
were conspicuously absent. The catalogue treats 
each work with the professional ii that has 
become standard in Western catalogues of 
Chinese paintings: ıt gives a transcription and 
translation of inscriptions and colophons by 
the artist and by others, identification of seals 
of the artist and of later collectors, pertinent 
biographical and historical information, art 
historical assessment. 

The catalogue 18 a milestone on the way to 
ап ever-increasing si ty of approach 
between Chinese and Western scholarship. This 
convergence of viewpoints, standards, and 
methods 18 one of the most fascinating trends 
in Chmese studies during the last decades, and 
the study of Chinese ting is at the forefront. 
In this catalogue Chinese characters for names, 
titles, and terms are inserted throughout, all 
quotations and translations are immediately 
ollowed by the Chinese text, and two essays 
are presented entirely in Chinese, as is the 
сошреедчус chronology of all of Dong's 
works and inscriptions. The editors ap tly 
felt that their audience would accept this. It is 
a brave testimony to an awareness of the fact 
that the West must confront the need to study 
Chinese culture seriously. 

The list of the authors of the essays plus the 
list of the contributors read like an international 
Who's Who in Chinese painting studies. Wai- 
kam Ho, the editor and mastermind behind the 
entire enterprise, opens the series of five major 
essays. Addressing the perennial issue of politics 
and art, he argues with passion that Dong was 
neither politically apathetic nor singlemindedly 
pursuing his career as a civil servant. Ho traces 
Dong’s precarious manoeuvring in the treacher- 
ous field of late Ming politics, he describes the 
intellectual challenges and psychological pres- 
sures to which Dong responded ın his art, and 
with his customary erudition, he uncovers 
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layers of meaning, hidden under the surface of 
Dong's painting style and poetry In Ho's 
presentation Dong emerges as a pathânder and 
orerunner of the modern age a period in 
which traditional standards dissolved, Dong 
explored the bilities of ‘pure’ painting as 
a paradigm of human creativity. 

Wen C. Fong follows with illuminatin 
interpretations of how Dong Qichang too 
aesthetic standards from calligraphy and 
applied them to the practice of painting. James 
Cahill cautions against taking Dong’s pro- 
nouncements at face value and gives the most 
solid account to date of Dong’s stylistic devel- 
opment as a painter. Hironobu Kohara 
uncovers all sorts of major and minor discrep- 
anaes in Dong’s judgements as a connoisseur, 
and Xu Bangda di systematically Dong’s 
verdicts on earlier calhigraphers and on other 
calligraphic topics The second volume contains 
the catalogue proper, supplementary plates and 
various other materials, a most substantial 
biographical study by Celia Carrmgton Riely, 
her discussion of Dong’s seals, and a study of 
Dong’s circle by Wang Shiqing. 

The editors have done a remarkable job in 
homogenizing the writings of more than two 
dozen authors, but they have not forced 
harmony on translations and vi ints. 
Comparing what different authors have to say 
on the same topic or the same work is one of 
the many instructive pursuits which this monu- 
mental catalogue offers to the reader. 
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ДАЛДА K. Murray: Ma Hezhi and the 
illustration of the Book of Odes. xvi, 
256 pp., 8 [col.] plates. Cambridge, 
etc: Cambridge University Press, 
1993. £55, $95. 


Julia K. Murray, in pursuit of Ma Hezhi’s 
illustration of the Book of Odes, admirably 
shoulders a heavy burden by tackling one of 
the major series of paintings of twelfth-century 
China, with 115 many interlocking problems, 
such as the milieu of the execution of the 
scrolls, the questions of their connoisseurship 
and the relationship between the poems and 
the tings. 

e facts of Ma's life are obscure to us. The 
Odes scrolls themselves were first recorded in 
the Yuan period (1260-1370), roughly a century 
after Ma’s time. According to that account, the 
series of scrolls that illustrated the most ancient 
anthology of Chinese poems and one of the 13 
classic books was produced ee reigns 
of Gao Zong (1127-62) and o Zong 
(1162-87), 1n the critical period when the 
emperor Gao Zong moved the Song govern- 
ment across the Huai river to a new capital in 
Lin-an (now Hangzhou) after the northern part 
of the empire was invaded and occupied by the 
nomad Jin. Even today, it 1s not difficult to 
imagine how complex and full of sadness that 
migration was. E g needed to be 
re-established and reconstructed. Ав a new and 
ambitious emperor, Gao Zong embarked on a 
set of political, social and economic measures 
to legitimate his role and to revive his empire, 
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some of which were reflected in contemporary 
art works. The author takes the illustration of 
Odes as an example of this material culture, a 
scroll made up of numerous sections on which 
illustrations are paired with the poems from 
the Book of Odes transcribed by Gao Zong 
himself and his descendant Xiao Zong, in order 
to observe how cultural values and intentions 
are registered on it. Furthermore, because the 
illustration of the Odes was one of the artistic 
projects launched and patronized by the palace, 
it 15 a major aim of the author to trace 
its political significance, based оп the 
Confucianism of the cycle of paintings. Murray 
looks briefly at some of the mnperial paintings 
of the twelfth century such as 'Duke Wen of 
Chin recovering his State’, attributed to Li 
Tang ya post 110); ‘Eight songs of a 
nomad flute. the story o Lady Wen-chi', and 
* Welcommg the impe carriage’, which she 
groups together with the Odes scroll in order 
to explain the intentions behind the paintings. 
Murray seems to suggest that the Odes scroll 
Шиз(фтапоп was probably the last ова of 
artistic p undertaken by o Zong 
shortly before his retirement (1162), and that 
it was continued by X1ao Zong. Her assumption 
is quite reasonable, for in the illustration 
chapter of the famous Tong-zhi ОВХ) com- 
pleted and presented to Gao Zong in 1161, the 
scholar Zheng Qiao бе 1130—1162) seemed 
unaware of Ma's works, and recorded only one 
illustration, ‘Cheng Boyu Mao sh tu’ (the 
Illustration of the Odes with the commentary 
by Cheng Boyu) which would suggest that 
until that year at least the project was 
incomplete 

In tackling the question of the political 
climate of the revival (ch. ir), Murray cautiously 
warns of the 1nadequacies of her analysis. the 
political or didactic meaning seems much less 
recognizable or thinner in the illustrations of 
the Odes than їп the case of the other paintings 
in the group. She 1s aware of а gap between 
the illustration and the political intentions 
behind it, and she writes. *although political 
interpretations accompanied all the poems, 
only a few were specially resonant for the 
Southern Song situation.... For the most part, 
however, the oems were simply evocative 
of antiquity... r antiquity and prestige 
reg ired that they be depicted with particular 
subtlety and taste’ (p. 21). As elsewhere ın the 
book, her balanced approach saves her from 
being misled by the current tendency to 
overemphasize political and sociological 
mterpretations 

This balanced view is evident again in her 
treatment of the problems of the connois- 
seurship of the Odes scrolls which is the major 
content of ch. vi Thke the question of the 
calligraphy of the scrolls for example: Murray 
does not doubt that the emperor Gao Zong 
patronized or even commussioned the Odes 
illustration for a political purpose, or even that 
he may have had transcribed the Odes and 
other classic texts to bestow them on certain 
courtiers, but she does not embrace the tradi- 
tional belief that ascribed the c graph of the 
poems on the scrolls to Gao Zon if. 
Rather, basing her argument on an analysis of 
the styles of Gao Zong's and Xiao Zong's 
calligraphy, she y and аа у 
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com; them to the calligraphy of the Odes for example by the use of clouds, are examined 
scroll. In addition she uses the technique of ш detail. Not merely these analyses of the 


textual criticism to identify the taboo characters 
ni the ушш Her conclusion is that the 
calligraphy did not come from the 
either e e two emperors; instead 
RM sections may have been written by others 
in the Southern Song palace between 1162-89, 
while some were later copies, although it is 
now impossible to point to particular 
che a anal hus hel; 
objective ysis can thus to rectify 
the possible mistakes arising from As омегез- 
tunation of social or political influences on art 
works. Moreover, the'st study of connoisseurship 
in this book ıs important in itself. Murray 
vis to catalogue the 21 scrolls attributed to 
Ma Hezhi scattered world-wide and to classify 
and identify them. Nowadays Chinese art 
historians seek increasingly to develop new 
methods of connoisseurship, beyond structural 
analysis; one such method 15 brush analysis 
n inevitably highlights the importance of 


phy in pamting. Such an interest 15 
n y present m this k where diecuesion 
of brushwork permeates many chapt 


Methodologically, however, what we call 
analysis, as compared to hustorical study a 
tertua criticism, relates to much more subject- 

mses, and 1з accordingly less reliable. 
For Murray, therefore, it seems that an exces- 
sive reliance on brush analysis should be 
tempered by the approaches of historical and 
textual criticism In the most reliable and 
successful measure applied in this book 1s the 
textual criticism of the calligraphy, that is, 
the clarification of the taboo characters ш the 
transcriptions, whereby the author establishes 
both a relatively precise date and the status of 
the calligraphers involved. One doubts that 
such valuable conclusion could have been 
reached without an examination of the taboo 
characters, 

In chs. iv and v Murray turns to a discussion 
of the problems pertinent to the relationship 
between tbe illustration and the poems. These 
are among the best parts of the book. Murray 
studies the iconography of the illustration m 
the light of the literary features of the Odes. In 
ma g thei nages fa in the illustration with the 
text of the Odes, her judgements undoubtedly 
depend on the ‘small preface’, the Mao 
commentaries: this traditional way of readin 
the Odes is of course vital to unlock the art o 
the illustration. From this starting point, 
Murray systematically analyses Ma's devices, 
schemes and conventions, unlo the com- 
Pies but delicate layers of the illustration. 

the Mao commentary, Murray iden- 
tifies many of the xing (evocation) images that 
are depicted. For the sections based on the 
small prefaces, the images of the ‘speakers’ of 
the poems are identified In addition, Murray 
discusses the rhetorical devices and the conven- 
tions of the illustration. She discovers, for 
example, that the illustrator was zealous to 
juxtapose several motifs in one picture, by 
which either to 


a com n between 
the metaphor and its object GE ‘The wolf's 
dewlap’ in Guo Feng; ' Deer in Xiao Ya), 


or to point out the images of the metaphor 
(e. E. ' Nine-pouched net’ in eng; 
Luxunant is the aster-southernwood' in Xiao 
Ya). Then the convention of associati, 

marking the significant iso such as speakers, 


illustration, but the conclusions that follow 
about the characteristics of the illustration are 
indicative of Murray's perspective. While some 
sections of the illustration are accessible as 
gare pamtüngs, most choose condensed 
to Өрен the агизї'з understanding 


e poetic 
ше as elsewhere, Murray affords her 
ts to her readers somewhat parsmoni- 


. In other Words; if before the conclusion 
she discussed the illustration not only 1n 
the context of related painting history in general 
but in that of the history of all kinds of Odes 
illustrations, perhaps we would have profited 
much more from her analysis of Ma's work. 
Odes illustrations may Бет гош у divided into 
two types: one modellin a6 tie eme of the Odes 
as Ma did, the other depicting certain motifs 
that appear in the poems like plants, insects 
and animals, sages and emperors, etc For the 
pre-Tang period, while there is not absolute 
certainty about when the first kind of illustra- 
tion began, what is certain is that the type that 
depicted such motifs was not rare. Towards the 
two Song dynasties it seems that the latter still 
flourished in various forms, of which one of 
the most interesting is the plant, flower and 
insect genre, includmg some imperial bird and 
flower paintings. an example is the leaf called 
* Zong-si mian-die* and gourd) by Han 
You ( п fL 1131-1162) (National 
Museum, Taibei). These two images ap in 
the Book of Odes: Chou Nan (no.5.) in Guo 
Feng, Mian (no.3.) in Da Ya respectively. It 
would be interesting if the paintings which 
derived from the hos of the Mer in the large 
quantity of Song imperial bird and ud 
pamtmgs were now selected for stud бош 
even within the type of thematic шош 
Ma's paintings are unique In the Kangxi era 
there was produced one illustrated book of 
Odes, a manuscript entitled Shijin tupu huipe 
(Pictorial шегрге retation of the Odes) by a 
Scholar called Gao Jihe. In the preface to the 
book he claimed that only the fu (prose-poems) 
could be ely conceptualized while xing and 
bi (analogy) could not be depicted. Astonishingly 
enough, those that he wanted to discard are the 
ones Ма Hezhi chose to render. This is not to 
diminish Murrays book but to suggest that the 
Odes had inspired generation after generation 
to producing layer upon layer of meanings and 
overlapping implications, Thus, many other 
pertinent subjects await further research. 

It is perhaps worthwhile to add that the 
book o an appendix which contains a 
number of concise hd useful tables, including 
a catalogue raisonné of the Odes scrolls 
traditionally attributed to Ma Hezhi. There 18 
a small printing error here: the words 'see 
below’ "after * Bestowing' (Lai) on p. 200 should 
be moved to the next line after ‘Moving’ 
(Ban) Occasionally some additional notes 
would have been helpful: for example, on p. 91 
the author interprets the image of a cricket in 
the Odes metaphorically as implying the death 
of the ruler; as this interpretation is not found 
in many commentaries, her readers would have 
liked to know the source of this understanding. 


HONGXING ZHANG 
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KATHLYN MAUREAN LiscoMs: 
Learning from Mount Hua: a 
Chinese physician 's illustrated travel 
record and painting theory. xiv, 
229 pp., 8 [col.] plates. Cambridge, 
etc: Cambridge University Press, 
1993. £50, $75. 


Landscape paintings inspired by specific 
places have t long history in China. dari least as 
ear as e Six Dynasties, ng 
(375 443), when һе became too Ш to du 
mountains, depicted in bis chamber all the 
mountains he had visited Nevertheless, the 
Ta E travel or topographical pamting js 

edel the scarcity of good, identifiable, 
om and published examp. 

Recently, some travel or topographical paint- 
ings have been published for the first time. 
They reveal that this genre was alto painted by 
some famous ters, such as Zhou 
(1427-1509), Hongren and Shitao; therefore, 
more attention has been focused on this theme, 
especially since 1980, beginning with the exhibi- 
tion entitled ‘Shadows of Mt. Huang’, held ın 
the University Art Museum, Berkeley in 1981, 
and an exhibition accompanying а symposium 
on the ‘Mt. Huang School’, held m Anhui m 
1984 to commemorate the three hundred and 
twentieth anniversary of Hongren’s death Also, 
monographs o on travel or to RT m paint- 
ings have been written, including James Cahill’s 
*Late Ming landscape albums and European 
printed books’ (in Sandra Hindman, ed., The 
early illustrated book. essays їп honor of Lessing 
J Rosenwald, Washington D.C., 1982), Ma 
Jen-mers ‘Shen Chou's topographical land- 
scape' (doctoral dissertation, University of 
Kansas, 1990), Kenneth Stanley Ganza’s ‘The 
artist as traveler: the origin and development 
of travel as a theme in Chinese landscape 
painting of the fourteenth to seventeenth cen- 
tures? (doctoral dissertation, Indiana 
University, 1990) and Kiyohiko Munakata’s 
cone mountams in Chmese art (Chicago, 

Kathlyn Maurean Liscomb’s Learning from 
Mount Hua makes an important contribution 
to the study of this new area, as it 1s the first 
book to explore thoroughly Wang Lü's 
(b. 1332) eas surviving work, ап album of 
paintings of Mt Hua, which is the earliest 
extant work in the history of Chinese painting 
to combine the descriptions of a mountain in 
all three ways, paintings, poems and travel 
record. Wang Lu's decision to depict the actual 
scenery through intelligent, spiritually ns- 
ive observation set an important example for 
many later artists. This book is divided into 
four parts. In the first part, Liscomb introduces 
the primary sources about Wang’s album, and 
summarizes Wang’s biographical information 
Part 2 contains three chapters In ch. i, Wang’s 
album of 40 unusual paintings and his movin, 
travel record are reconstructed and transla 
by Liscomb for the first time. Liscomb relates 
each scene to the relevant travel record or 
poem and guides the reader through Wang’s 
Journey. In chs 1 and їй, Liscomb translates 
two famous essays about painting by Wang 
Lu: ‘Preface to the second version of the 
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Paintings of Mt. Hua’ and ‘Preface to the 
album of painting models’, and discusses 


them SHADE 

In , again divided into three chapters, 
Wang’s art theory 1s further analysed from 
several angles. In ch. iv, Liscomb discusses the 
traditions of innovation and of revivalism in 
landscape painting, and stresses that Wang's 
emphasis on the mmportance of self-reliance 
was unusual in the late fourteenth century. 
Through an exploration of how Wang's 
approach to ting related to his general 
intellectual outlook, as evidenced ın his medical 
writings, and by a comparison with Li Kan's 
(1245—1320) interest in recording unusual types 
of bamboo, Liscomb considers the interplay of 
aesthetic, spiritual, and scientific concerns in 
Wang's Mt. Hua album. Chapter v, examines 
the way that Wang's theory relates to discus- 
sions in which critics of the fourteenth century 
debated the proper relationship of expression 
and representation. Moreover, mb refutes 
both James Cahill and Xue Yongnian, who 
have suggested that Wang's eloquent defence 
of the Ma-Xia school constitutes a veiled 
criticism of contemporary literati painting. In 
ch. vi, Liscomb discusses Wang Lü's theory in 
relation to his practice. She not only argues 
that Wang adapted conventions from travel 
literature to create new ways of describing 
travel experiences in landscape paintings, but 
also evaluates Wang's debt to painters of his 
own time and earlier, to other art forms, and 
the lessons he learned from Mt. Hua. In the 
а рагі 4, Liscomb explores the later 

uations of Wang's theory and prac- 
os E he influence of Wang on later painters 
and what we can learn from a man out of tune 
with his time. 

There are four arguable points ш this study, 
though they are too minor to diminish its 
importance. First, in discussing Han Zhuo's 
(f. с. 1095-1125) point of view, Liscomb simply 
quotes Maeda's rendering: 


‘In painting, if a person does not seek out 
the ancient methods he cannot portray the 
true mountain; he will merely pursue the 
common and transient, selecting and com- 
bining the empty and frivolous, further- 
more, by conceitedly thinking himself 
superior to and present, he deceives 
himself; he c epe right to wrong Such a 
man is dull, ап orant of landscape's 
essentials’ (p. 81) 


A better translation of Han Zhuo’s original 
text would be: 


“In painting, if a person does not seek out 
the ancient methods, nor does he portray 
the true mountain, but merely pursues the 
common and transient, selecting and com- 
аа the em fhe empty and frivolous, conceitedly 

su pus t and present, 
Yers himself, ges ight to 
wrong, then he must eae dull and ignorant 
of the essentials of landscape.’ 


Unaware of the mistranslation, Liscomb 
thinks Han Zhuo emphasized only the 1mpor- 
tance of emulating the ancient models, not of 
portraying the actual scenery. Second, Liscomb 
only translates some of the 40 poems inscribed 
by Wang on the paintings. Although she lists 
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Wang's paintings in the appendix and cites the 
available transcriptions of the poems inscribed 
on them, translations of all the poems are 
needed for a deeper understanding of Wang's 
paintings, as they are first-hand sources for the 
study of this album. Third, while Liscomb 
stresses that the heart of Wang's theory 1s the 
idea fiar раш should be firmly grounded 
in personal observation (p. 142), this 1dea could 
have been made more telling rf she had made 
more comparisons between Wang's pain 
and photographs of the actual sites of Mt. 
Hua; only one photograph is provided for such 
comparison. Fourth, if Liscomb had explored 
the development of the depictions of this 
specific mountain in the history of landscape 

inting, ıt would not only have manifested 

ang Lü's individual characteristics but would 
also have been a further contribution to the 
study of this kind of painting. 


SHWU-CHING LEE 


MADELINE К. SPRING: Animal alle- 
gories in T'ang China (American 
Oriental Series, Vol. 76). УШ, 
174 pp. New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1993. 


From Aesop to George Orwell and from 
Pilpay to Natsume Sdseki, man’s penchant for 
using animals to express thoughts he prefers 
not to attribute to his own kind has proved a 
foible attractive enough to appear in many 
different times and places. In our own society, 


perhaps, the ani tale has been too y 
associated with the nursery for us to pay too 
much attention to its conspicuous use by some 


of China’s finest prose writers, the pioneers of 
the T'ang revival of ancient letters, ku-wen. But 
any such neglect 18 certainly now well on its 
way to beng redressed, thanks to this hand- 
somely produced, tastefully illustrated and 
delightfully readable volume from Madeline 
Spring, a work which clearly aims to keep alrve 
the vision of the T'ang found in the works of 
Е. Н. Schafer, and which indeed is remarkably 
successful in achieving that aim. After a brief 
pause to ponder the various meanings of the 
able, allegory and parable, cranes, hawks, 
falcons, cats, rats, oxen, asses, horses, deer, 
dragons and phoenixes (to name but the most 

ominent) are all paraded before us in their 
nest literary mni estations m Tang prose, 
and often in T'ang verse as well. 

The selection may seem a little inappropriate 
at first glance. there ıs obviously much T'ang 
poetry that cannot be read without a copy of 
the Clase on evaluating horses y pen but 
apart from an unrevealing piece of persiflage 
directed at the Empress Wu by Yen Chao-yin 
entitled ' The Parrot and the Cat', one would 
be hard pressed to find any T'ang cat poems 
at all, and so some readers may suspect that 
its mclusion is a sign of our own preoccupa- 
tions, rather than those of the dynasty named. 
Spring’s prose pieces on the subject, however, 
date to the ninth century, which evidently 
marked a crucial phase in Chinese acceptance 
of the cat. Entries for this animal are absent 
from all surviving T'ang general encyclopedias 
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up to and including Po Chi-1’s compilation at 
the start of this period, but it does show up (as 
Spring notes on p. 49) 1n the late ninth-century 

anea of Tuan Ch'eng-shih, to become 
cosily ensconced in tenth-century collections 
such as the T'ai-p'mg kuang-chi and T'ai-p'ing 
yu-lan. Li Shang-yin’s witticism ' Maidservants 
are like cats: you always find them in the 
warmest of the house' shows that by the 
mid ninth century the cat had come to find 
mdoor life in China very much to its taste, so 
maybe 1t should come as no surprise that most 
of the essays translated by Spang. turn on the 
apparently novel question of whether its ‘ basic’ 

iid, rat-kiling nature might be corrupted 
by luxury. 

Or so it would seem from the sources upon 
which Spring tends to concentrate. In fact, the 
cat shows up in Chinese Buddhist encyclopedias 
well before the T'ang, and remains a firm 
fixture in them, thanks to its frequent mention 
in Buddhist texts translated from Indian lan- 

. In these sources many of the other 
birds and beasts mentioned in this book also 
appear, and one wonders to what extent their 
Buddhist image influenced Chinese views of 
their characteristics. Liu Tsung-yüan, one of 
Spring’s more important sources, y 
wrote at least one mythical, non-animal allegory 
with an overt Buddhist message, but these 
animal tales seem somehow a different kettle 
of fish. As Wolfram Eberhard remarked some 
time ago, Indian animals, like those of Aesop 
or Beatrix Potter, are regularly represented as 
addressing each other in human speech, but 
Chinese animals tend to stay mute—a Po Chu-i 
poem in which different stanzas voice the 
thoughts of different birds would appear to be 
the only exorprion here, though one might cite 
other examples from the popular (and more 
Buddhistic) literature of Tunhuang. Spring’s 
work, to be fair, does not claim to 
comprehensive, but merely to introduce the 
topic of the T'ang animal allegory. But once 
one does take man's view of animals as а 
serious subject of study, there are important 
problems to be unravelled. One looks forward 
eagerly to further work 1n this area. 


T.H. BARRETT 


Rosemary E. Scorr (ed.): The porcel- 
ains of Jingdezhen. (Colloquies on 
Art and Archaeology in Asia, 
по. 16.) 256pp., map. London: 
Percival David Foundation and the 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 1993. £25. 


The sixteenth PDF VENE on Ásian Art 
and Archaeology held at the Jool of Onental 
and African Studies in June 1992, marked two 
significant anniversaries. the fortieth annivers- 
ary of the opening of the Percival David 
Foundation of Chinese Art and the one hun- 
dredth annive: of the Foundation's bene- 
factor, Sir Percival David. Bearing 1n mind the 
nature of the Foundation's collection, 1t was 
appropriate that the unifying theme of the 
Colloquy and of the papers contained 1n this 
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volume should be the porcelains of Jingdezhen. 
"There were 12 contributors to the 1993 proceed- 
ings and it 18 to the editor's credit that all the 
papers are published here and in less than 12 
months since the original Colloquy was con- 
vened—no mean task when the participants 
hailed from the widest geographical area 
sible: the People's Republic of China, the USA, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and Europe 

The homogeneity of a subject like Jingdezhen 
has the advantage of providing a very definite 
focus, while allowing the contributors as wide 
а scope imaginable. Indeed ıt is interesting to 
see how many of the papers dovetail, comple- 
ment or shed light on each other. This can be 
seen very readily in the papers by Colin Sheaf 
and Christiaan Jorg respectively, namely: 
‘Chinese porcelain and Japanese tea taste in 
the Late Ming period’, and ‘Porcelain for the 
Dutch in the 17th century: trading networks 
and private enterprise’, Although the main 
arguments in these two papers are very differ- 
ent, Jorg in particular underpins many of 
Sheaf’s arguments relating to Chinese porcelain 
exports to Japan with his discussion of the 
trading network of Zheng Zhilong which 
serviced both the Dutch and Japanese. A 
similar со ce! approach ıs taken in 
the papers by Rose Kerr and Nigel Wood. 
Wood's paper: ‘Investigations into Jingdezhen 
copper red wares’, 18 a technical examination 
of the glazes of fourteenth- to eighteenth- 
century copper red porcelains by means of 
Energy Dispersive X-ray Fluorescence Spectro- 
scopy; research which relates directly to Rose 
Kerr's paper. ‘Jun wares and ir Qing 
dynasty mutation at Jingdezhen '. Wood ’s tech- 
nical research adds significantly to Rose Kerr’s 
arguments that flambé glazes were eighteenth- 
century Jun ware equivalents by showing the 
experimental nature of flambé glazes during 
the Yongzheng and Qianlong periods 

The early years of Jingdezhen under the 
Song and Yuan dynasties are dealt with in 
separate papers by Chen Baiquan and Liu 
Xinyuan In his paper. ‘The development of 
Song dynasty qmgbai wares from Jingdezhen’, 
Chen the origins of Qingbai ware, the 
diversity of kiln production and its market and 
explains why Jingdezhen, through its produc- 
tion and technical development, became pre- 
eminent as the porcelain capital of China. Chen 
also supplies two useful appendices of excavated 
Qingbai wares from dated Northern and 
Southern Song tombs. Liu Xinydan’s paper 
“Yuan dynasty ona wares from Jingdezhen’, 
examines finds from a recent excavated site 
near Zhushan. The discussion concentrates 
upon Yuan and early Ming period porcelains 
discovered around the area and, as Liu Xinyuan 
makes clear, the site was especially mteresting 
because of the variety and quantity of Yuan 
sherds unearthed dating from this important 
but underrated period. 

Two more complementary pareis are pro- 
vided by Margaret Medley and Julia B. Curtis 
In her paper. ' Organisation and production at 
Jingdezhen in the sixteenth century’, Margaret 
Medley explores a number of under-used 
written sources relating to Jingdezhen in the 
sixteenth century—namely, the 1587 edition of 
the Da Ите huidian (Institutions of the Ming), 
the Shuibu beikao (a handbook for the Can 
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and Water Transport departments) and more 

articularly, the Jiangxi sheng Dazhi (Jiangxi 
Province Gazetteer). As Margaret Medley 
writes: the Jiangxi sheng Dazhi, ‘is of quite 
fundamental mportance .. for the fifty-six 
folios cover the whole organisation and produc- 
tion of the official kilns, together with the 
shapes and desi and the quantities pro- 
duced...'. A aures of these identifiable pieces 
are illustrated by the author 1n the text. Julia 
Curüs's paper: ‘Markets, motifs and seven- 
teenth-century porcelan from Jingdezhen’, 
looks at the new literati-led market for porcel- 
ain 1n the succeeding century Dr. Curtis first 
provides an overview of the socio-political 
situation and then goes on to discuss how this 
was translated into new designs and subjects 
by the potters at Jingdezhen. 

Designs and shapes for a different 
market and period are found in both Chen 
Ching-kuang’s paper: ‘Sea creatures on Ming 
mperial porcelains’, in which the use and 
development of these motifs is traced from 
their beginnings during the Xuande репой to 
the reign of Wanli and in Christine Lau’s 
examination of ‘Ceremonial monochrome 
wares of the Ming dynasty’. In this latter paper 
the author tests the traditional belief t 
parce colours and shapes were produced 

Or ific imperial ceremonies and altars. Her 

conclusions both confirm established theory 
and help explain the absence of certain shapes 
im porcelain which are otherwise indicated in 
the official regulations. 

Finally, Rosemary Scott and William Sargent 
offer two interesting papers on export wares 
to Europe and America In: ‘ “China, a great 
variety”: documenting porcelains for the 
American market', William Sargent provides 
an excellent survey of export wares to America 
from the late seventeenth to the early twentieth 
centuries. He makes clear that from the eight- 
eenth century onwards, there was no East India 
Company monopoly in the American trade 
with China and that very early on there was a 
conscious effort by Americans to reflect, in 
their collecting, their nation's new history. 
Rosemary Scott in her paper: ‘ Jesuit missionar- 
ies and the porcelains of Jingdezhen ’, considers 
the role the Jesuits played in new the decorative 
treatments and images introduced into 
Jingdezhen 1n the early eighteenth century She 
dispels a number of myths traditionally associ- 
ated with the missionaries and so-called * Jesuit 
porcelain’, and offers some interesting observa- 
tions on what the real contribution of the 
Jesuits may have been at the Jingdezhen kilns. 

If there are any criticisms to be made of this 
volume they are that most of the papers would 
have benefited from some colour illustrations. 
АП the photographs are black and white and 
while the quality 1s generally good, the judicious 
use of colour would have been desirable There 
are also а number of typographical errors, 
most noticeable in the paper by Chen Baiquan, 
where figures 1n the text are out of synchroniza- 
tion with the photographs. However, these are 
minor quibbles which in no way detract from 
the overall presentation of this excellent group 
of papers. 


NICK PEARCE 
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LYNN А. STRUVE (ed. and tr.): Voices 
from the Ming-Qing cataclysm: 
China in tigers’ jaws. x, 303 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1993. £27.50, $40. 


Readers of Professor Struve's now classic 
volume on The Southern Ming, 1644—1662 
(New Haven and London, 1984) will already 
be aware of the formidable erudition she is 
able to deploy on the sources for the mid 
seventeenth century in China, an epoch perhaps 
more densely but more problematically docu- 
mented than any other in the early modern 
period. This innovative volume of over 15 
translated contemporary accounts of the ‘cata- 
clysm’ ee the Qing conquest com- 
bines her unparalleled knowledge of these 
sources with meticulous annotation and writing 
of real flair to produce one of the most 
engaging works of scholarship to appear 1n the 
field for a long, time. A gripping introduction 
to the ME зов transition for students, it is 
also a volume which will teach everyone 
working їп the field things they did not know, 
and ought to send them racing to consult the 
onginal texts. However it is here that this 
reviewer's only serious complaint 1s centred. 
Information on the primary sources used is 
both scattered through the endnotes and some- 
tmes rather exiguous (Chinese characters are 
not provided), with occasionally sources being 
blended in a way which makes it unclear which 
sentence is from which source. It 13 appreciated 
that in many cases the author has effectively 
rediscovered accounts unconsulted for centur- 
1es, and it is to be hoped that the full critical 
bibhographical study of sources on the 
Southern Ming announced in the 1984 study 
will soon be available to scholars. 

The arrangement of the extracts is roughly 
chronological, from the capture of Peking by 
the army of Li Zicheng in 1644, to the almost 
unbearably poignant and sordid death of the 
Yongli emperor, as witnessed by a boy eunuch, 
in 1662. We read the testimony of witnesses at 
a great range of social levels. Particularly to be 
applauded is the inclusion of the story of Liu 
Sanxiu, which it is convincingly argued offers 
*a rare view of the conquest period from the 
(albeit male-mediated) perspectrve of а 
woman’. Also very fine 18 account of 
Huang Xiangjian's long march from Suzhou to 
find his parents in war-torn Yunnan Here we 
can see the traditional format of the ‘travel 
record’ buckle under the strain of describing 
circumstances unbearably divorced from the 
traditional élite circumstances of travel, as the 
author struggles to put into words conditions 
which no member of the Ming upper classes 
had ever had to endure before. Professor Struve 
has been extremely successful in suggesting 
through translation the very different registers 
of lan е found in the original documents, 
from the orotund periods of Huang Daozhou's 
memorial style, to the jingling rhymes of a 
storybook account of the fall of Changshu. 
Her use of current English slang (at one point 
we are told, ‘his battalion about-faced and 
split’) is certam to date quite quickly, but it is 
still a valiant and worthwhile attempt to 
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capture a tone, and easily makes the point that 
we are dealing with a different type of author 
from one who can write, ‘The Throne is 
godlike in perspicacity, with vision that reaches 
as far as ten thousand li’ At no point does she 
fall into the mistake of thinking that we are 
hearing unmediated first-hand testimony of 
‘how ıt really was’; rather she is always aware 
that we are dealing with text, and 1s continu- 
ously sensitive to the critical issues this raises. 
Though comparable in aim with a work like 
Emmanuel Le Roy Ladune’s Montaillou, this 
is actually a more sophisticated book in its 
understanding of writing and reading 

Several sections are rendered more telling by 
effective juxtaposition of separate accounts of 
the same event. The single most powerful of 
these multivocal es is the long account 
of the eviction of the Dutch from Taiwan by 
the forces of Zheng Chenggong 1n 1661. (If the 
book has a ‘hero’ it is the brooding figure of 
Zheng, or ‘Coxinga’, who looms over almost 
a third of 1t.) The narrative is passed back and 
forth between Frederik Coyet, governor of the 
doomed Castle Zeelandia, whose t'Verwaer- 
loosde Formosa (Neglected Formosa) of 1675 
was intended to vindicate its disgraced author, 
and Yang Ying, fiscal officer of the Zheng 
regime, whose manuscript ' Veritable Record 
was not published until 1931. As Struve so 
nightly points out, what 1s striking 1s that the 
two antagonistic sides are almost entirely within 
the same conceptual framework in them 
appronch to issues of power, armed force, the 
role of sea-born logistics and the measures of 
political success. t most potent of seven- 
teenth-century impulses to action, ‘reputation’, 
was equally well understood by the Dutch and 
Chinese leaders, both sides similarly being able 
to gauge their opponent’s likely courses of 
action. There 18 powerful evidence here for 
those uncomfortable with the view that events 
of the mid- to late ung were rendered inevit- 
able by some deep-seated cultural mcomprehen- 
sion between an essentialized * Chinese culture’ 
and an equally essentialized ‘ West’. 

In a book so rich in the details of everyday 
life, it would have been helpful 1f a little more 
attention had been paid to the surviving 
evidence of Ming material culture. A ‘cool 
bed’ (liang chuang) is one without an antecham- 
ber, regardless of the season in which 1t 1$ used 
(p. 60). And whatever the dictionaries may say, 
vessels of tong are bronze, not copper, and xi 
means pewter and not tin (p.61) However 
these are the inevitable minor slips which in no 
way diminish an extraordinar: Ü good book 
destined to be read and enjoyed by a very wide 
audience beyond the professional one. 


CRAIG CLUNAS 


Pmr Е. WiLLiAMs: Village echoes: 
the fiction of Wu Zuxiang. vii, 
303 pp. Boulder, San Francisco and 
ous Westview Press, 1993. 


The opportunities for close contacts between 
modern Chinese writers and Western sinologists 
bas not been an unmuxed blessing for literary 
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scholarship, and Professor Williams is to be 
congratulated on the thoughtful deployment of 
the materials he obtained in field research in 
the 1980s. It 1з pleasing, for example, to find 
the book illustrated by photographs taken 
by the author of his subject's village home, 
supplemented by a photograph of Wu with his 
employer Feng Yuxiang from Wu's own collec- 
tion The carefully detailed account of Wu's 
family шош and circumstances in Part 
1 13 given solidity by further investigation into 
the social history of the period, and while 
respectful of the information offered by hus 
subject in interviews, Williams does not give 
way to excessive credulity. 

The same conscientiousness carries over into 
Williams's literary analysis, which yields useful 
insights such as the lack 1n the stones of a 
strong father figure, their reliance on dreams, 
and the ual maturation of Wu's writing 
style Williams goes to great trouble to identify 
and explain the technical devices in Wu’s 
fiction, complete with diligent (possibly overly 
deferential) reference to Western writers ‘and 
critics. A major theme developed in the book 
is the changes 1n Wu's fictional perceptions of 
Chinese society, in particular of the rural 
society of his home town, at different stages in 
his career. Williams avoids the simplistic 
explanation that the changes are related to 
external historical developments or are el 
to Wu’s own material conditions, On the con- 
trary, Wu's stories of village or country— 
town life were at their blackest when Wu’s own 
life, as a student and rising literary star in 
Peking, was most comfortable, whereas his 
later writing, at a time when his circumstances 
were more uncertain, the depiction of rural 
society is relatively softened. This might repres- 
ent another aspect of ‘the anxiety of literacy’ 
syndrome explored by Marston Anderson and 

ed Huters. that 1з, residual guilt aggravates 
Wu's distance from his lite: subjects, while 
reduction. of the distance due to wartime 
exigencies reduces the authors anxieties. 
Further exploration of this theme would be 
welcome. Part 2 consists of chapters on narrat- 
ive, characterization and metaphor in Wu’s 
work. Part 3 discusses Wu's variable involve- 
ment with the present his scholarly investi- 
gations of pre-modern fiction and the reprints 
of his own 

The overall arrangement and scholarly 
apparatus are of a high standard. The sup- 
рогипа notes, bibliography and glossary are 

_ meticulously prepared, the translations accurate 
(although not particularly skilful, presumably 
or the sake of clarity), the romamzations 
almost faultless and the SE few. My chief 
criticism is a [пу опе: Wilhams's sentences 
are littered with the dead corpses of metaphors 
that in life would have been incompatible. A 
few hours work by a good copy-editor on 
sentences such as ‘Wu's fatherless societal 
landscape, indicative of the vacuum of legitim- 
ate authority at the foundation of rural Chinese 
society, was ripe for the influx of а new 
organizational structure а ive enough to 
finish off the loosely amalgamated local elite 
that had su ed the defunct traditional 
gentry' would have been a kindness for both 
readers and author. 

Readers will remain grateful for the recovery 
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of Wu Zuxiang, one of several excellent writers 
from the 1920, 1930s and 1940s whose former 
exclusion from literary historiography by ortho- 
dox mainland critics was in the past too rarely 
challenged by: Western sinologmts. In this 
regard, Village echoes is a welcome addition to 
what could be called a new wave in modern 
Chinese literary studies. 
BONNIE S. MCDOUGALL 


Emay HONIG: Creating Chinese ethni- 
city: Subei people i Shanghai 
1850-1980. xv, 174 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1992. £18.95, $27. 


Subei people are often described as poor, 
1gnorant, dirty and stupid by Shanghai people. 
cy live in slums and survive on the most 
unattractive jobs. During the first decades of 
the twentieth century, the label ‘Suber’ was a 
stigma for poor migrants, but in a social 
hierarchy which was structured largely by local 
place identities, even wealthy landlords were 
oe as Sube! svine”. сеа Sube e 
gen i y Shanghai people to 
the realon above the Yangzi, ily Honig 
shows that there exists no standard definition 
of ‘Subei’ as a geographical area; the location 
lacks a clearly integrated linguistic pattern and 
has always been culturally diverse: ‘Subei’ is 
more a construct than a reality. ‘Suber the 
lace’ is contrasted with ' Subei: the idea’, and 
onig traces how Subei emerged gradually 
during the late imperial period as a symbol of 
poverty and backwardness. 

Dunng the mid-Qing, the impoverishment 
and decline of this region was contrasted to the 
economic development of Jiangnan, the area 
which encompasses Shanghai By the early 
twentieth century, Jiangnan had become as 
famous for its wealth as Subei was for its 
poverty. Only with migrations north to south, 
a result of poverty and natural disasters during 
the nineteenth century, were immigrants from 
this area labelled *Subei people'. Stigmatized 
and despised, many took up residence ш shack 
settlements on the pus 
Physically i 


was denigrated by the higher classes А concen- 
tration of Subei people m the unskilled sector 
of the Shanghai market further determined 
their lack of social and economic status. they 
were predominantly nckshaw pullers, freight 
haulers, barbers, cobblers, soll collectors or 
low-class prostitutes. In addition to the will- 
ingness of rural migrants from Suber to accept 
poorer working conditions in Shanghai, the 
аск of personal and institutional connexions 
based on native place also explains a strong 
correlation between local origins and employ- 
ment rig Although migrants from north. 
ern Jiangsu did not Ive themselves as 
* Sube people’ before their arrival in Shanghai, 
some gradually accepted the label as a form 
of self-:dentification. The articulation of local 
identities around towns of origin such as 
Yangzhou and Nantong and the absence of a 
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Subei affiliation among northern Jiangsu 
people, however, remained prominent, During 
the Japanese attack on Shanghai in 1932, Suber 
people were identified as collaborators, and 
public rage erupted ito incidents of harass- 
ment. Discrimination became more explicit, 
and prejudice against them hardened. Although 
exclusionary practices became the target of a 
number of political campaigns after the Chinese 
Communist Party took power in 1949, popular 
rendie i against Suber people persists іп 


y. 

Emily Hong argues that ‘colomalism’ pro- 
vided a context for the development of the 
category of Subei people, although this claim 
is never substantiated 1n her book. ‘ Westerners’ 
are thought to have ‘imposed beliefs’ on 
Shanghai people, who are thus reduced from 
agents of change who actively participated in 
the invention of their own identities to interme- 
diaries who merely articulated ‘ Western’ preju- 
dice in a native context: 1n this respect, Honig's 
analysis remains conventional The appro- 
priateness of ‘ethnicity’ as an analytical tool 1s 
also likely to be questioned by some readers. 
Not everybody will agree with an analytical 
framework which reduces the formation of 
regional identities to the expression of ‘ethni- 
city’. The meanings of ethnic identities, more- 
over, have varied so much in China across time 
and space that they can hardly be reduced to 
a single model called ‘Chimese ethnicity’. 
Creating Chmese ethnicity, despite these reser- 
vations, 1s a stimulating and original addition 
to a small number of important books on the 
creation of identities in twentieth-century 

a. 


FRANK DIKOTTER 


Jouw LAGERWEY (comp.): Comporte- 
ment rituel et corps social en Asie. 
(Bulletin de l'Ecole française 
d’Extréme-Orient, по. 79.2.) iv, 
378 pp. Ecole française d’Extréme- 
Orient, 1992. 


This substantial publication (well over 
200,000 words) contains contributions by 13 
ethnographers. They are drawn from two 
Parisian teams concerned with East and South- 
East Asia, one of them focusing on ‘tribal’ 
societies, the other on ‘peasant’ or ‘state’ 
societies; the field-work areas fall within the 
triangle Burma, Korea, Papua New Guinea. 
The contributors write as ritologues, and almost 
all of them describe 1n considerable detail rites 
that they have observed The one exception 15 
the compiler, whose essay on Chinese ritual 
explores at a more abstract level the distinctions 
between the roles of medium, exorcist, Taoist 
priest, hermit and philosopher. The rituals 
range from major comm festivals to intim- 
ate domestic events, but in all cases an effort 18 
made to relate the performances to wider 

ts of society. Since the work is more likely 
to be consulted by specialists in particular sub- 
areas or topics than to be digested as a whole, 
I note each contribution. 

Five papers relate to islanders, mostly 
ex-headhunters. The fatmul of PNG (described 
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by Coiffier) lay on special rituals for tourists, 
to some extent using the visitors for their own 

In Tarwan the Puyuma (Cauquelin) 
divine by ' bamboomancy ', and show ап inter- 
esting contrast between male priests and female 
shamans. The role of ritual in creating, main- 
taining and expressing ethnic distinctiveness is 
naturally a recurring theme, and is illustrated 
from sea nomads of the southern Mergui 
Archipelago (Ivanoff), and in a nice paper by 
Sellato on ethnogenesis in central Borneo The 
nearby Modang Wehéa (Guerriero) provide 
material for structuralist analysis of village 


space, 

On the mainland, Guillemoz describes а 
shamanic funerary ritual held on the fourth 
storey of a building just behind Seoul Railway 
Station. Lemoine, a senior contributor, com- 
pares the shamanism of the Hmong (Miao) 
with that of a Yao group much more influenced 
by Taoism, while Hassoun studies Hmong birth 
rituals among immigrants in France. Other 
articles focus on a Burmese nat cult (Brac de 
la Perriére), on the Nora dances of southern 


Thailand (Hemmet), and on traditional healers 
in Cambodia, who draw on a icularly 
complex mix of cultural traditions (Eisenbruch, 


the only contribution written in English). 
Finally, Formoso describes from north-east 
Thailand a ritual focusing on Vessantara, which 
he situates midway between Buddhist monasti- 
cism and the spirit cults. 

In trying to draw the collection together, 
Lagerwey reports that his teams found the 
most useful comparativist questions to concern 
the officiants (their sex and ther mode of 
access to the speciality), and the performance 
(the nature of the space in which it unrolls, as 
well as the character of the liturgy). In locating 
the essence of ritual in the y (person?) of 
the officiant, he has scarcely said the last word 
on the subject, but this 1s a worthwhile volume: 
ed reading, but bien nourri, generous with 
its facts. 


N. J. ALLEN 


GRAEME LANG and Lars RAGVALD: 
The rise of a refugee god: Hong 
Kong’s Wong Tai Sin. x, 204 pp. 
Hong Kong, etc: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1993. £35. 


As we approach the cen of the 
founding of the first temple dedicated to Wong 
Tai Sin, Lang and Ragvald trace the history of 
his cult, and analyse the factors responsible for 
its survival. From its obscure origins in the late 
nineteenth century the movement survived the 
vicissitudes of being lanted to Hon, 
Kong, and the pressures of colonialism an 
modernity to emerge with the largest shrine ш 
the city, and the god's very own subway station 
and television show. Whilst acknowledging a 
string of lucky coincidences that contributed to 
the continuity of the cult, the authors attribute 
its success to the entrepreneurial spirit of the 
religious organizers, their flexibility ш adapting 
to the n of a changing society and the 
rapid rise to prosperity enjoyed by many of 
the faithful. 
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Wong Tai Sin, like many Chinese gods, was 
once а man, and his biography can be found 
in a fourth-century work. However, worship is 
only tenuously associated with that life history 
and has not been identified before the last 
century. In 1894 during the bubonic plague of 
Guangzhou, Wong Tai Sin transmitted medical 
prescriptions through. a Mr. Leung who was 
pitied in the fuji spirit-writing technique. Mr. 

ung attracted а good following and estab- 
lished two temples around Guangzhou and one 
1n his native before finally emigrating to 
Hong Kong amidst the social and economic 
instability that followed on the Republican 
Revolution. The cult soon gamed wealthy 
patronage and was continued by the Leung 
amily who built a new temple on a prime site 
overlooking Kowloon, the harbour and Hong 
Kong island. 

It was a fortuitous choice for, being far 
enough away from the rapidly expanding urban 
centre, it avoided redevelopment and, set amidst 
open fields, 1t was perfectly placed to receive 
the subsequent influx of refugees from the 
mainland who created a shanty town around 
the temple. Whilst the temples in China were 
effectively destroyed by successive communist 
campaigns, the Kowloon temple flourished. 
Moreover, fortified by tales of divine interven- 
tion the organizers resisted successive attempts 
to requisition the land or revenue durmg the 
Japanese occupation, and later under the Hong 
Kong government. 

The authors identify two main factors. 
Firstly, the faithful were well catered for. the 
temple offered a pleasant day out in congemal 
surroundings for the urban dwellers, there was 
some free medical care, as well as a ‘ supernat- 
ural supermarket of potential benefits’ includ- 
ing divination and fortune telling. The classical 
language and allusions that are part of the 
fortune tellers' stock in trade provided their 
chents with a cultural link with ese ancestry 
otherwise threatened by the colonial and capit- 
alist reality of life in Hong Kong. Praying to 
Wong Tai Sin was essentially the same as 
praying to any Chinese god. Whilst it implied 
the possibility of divine intervention, it also 
provided a spiritual link to gods native to the 
refugees’ villages on the mainland. With rapid 
social change, a rise in the standard of living 
amongst the refugees and many success stories, 
gratitude for answered prayers kept the temple 
supplied with followers and revenue. 

e second factor was the flexibility and 
industry of the cult organizers: as the fuj: spirit- 
writing declined and with it the centrality of 
the Leung family, а new organization, the Sik 
Sik Yuen, took over At its core the Sik Sik 
Yuen sustained a fusion of essentially Chinese 
activities within an organization that could 
respond to the imperatrves of modernity’ ıt 
combined education, charity and religion, with 
finance, status and business, thus reflecting and 
doing business with the contemporary secular 
charitable institutions of Hong Kong. А 

On the whole, this 18 а sympathetic account, 
but the authors tend towards culture-bound 
and ‘rational’ explanations for belief in spirit 
healing, divination and fortune telling and 
emphasize the self-interest of the religious 
organizers and entrepreneurs Lang offers an 
analysis of contemporary worshippers using 
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several separate surveys based on en 
interviews at the Kowloon temple. He shows 
how they are broach representative of the 
population of Hong Kong and how the cult 
still holds the interest of the younger generation 
On the eve of 1997 the questions of the faithful 
have turned to where their fortunes lie once 
Beijing takes over. The offshoots of the cult 
overseas have not flourished. But we are also 
left wondering whether Wong Tai Sin and his 
establishment have the tenacity to survive a 
new communist government, or whether they 
will, once agam, have to rise as refugees 
elsewhere. 


VIVIENNE LO 


IAN ASTLEY-KRISTENSEN (ed. and tr.): 
The Rishukyó: the Sino-Japanese 
Tantric Prajfiápáramita in 150 verses 
(Amoghavajra's version). (Buddhica 
Britannica, Series Continua, ш.) 
Tring, Herts: Institute of Buddhist 
Studies, 1991. 


Existing examples clearly demonstrate that 
without translation or commentary texts 
belonging to the Esoteric Buddhist tradition 
are of no great use, either to the ‘uninitiated’ 
la , or to the trained specialist This applies 

the more to such concise and dense works 
as the Prapftapüramitü in 150 verses which exists 
in a Sanskrit-Khotanese version and in several 
Tibetan and Chinese translations, and which 
belongs, under the shortened title Rishukyd, to 
the basic sütras still in daily use ın the Shingon 


School of Japanese ©. A complete trans- 
tation еа у exists, published by E. Conze 
in j 


In the book reviewed here, I. Astley- 
Kristensen undertakes the difficult task of 
presenting a full translation with a line by line 
explanation of the meaning of the text, thereby 
following a commentarial tradition. reaching 
back at least to the middle of the eighth century 
1n China and Japan. 

In his introduction (pp. 1-38) the author 
stresses the importance of the text in the regular 
services of Shingon to this day and shows that 
it is precisely the condensed nature of the text, 
in comparison to other Sütras, that has made 
it practical for such use It 1s besides this a 
fusion of the thoughts of the two basic strands 
of Mikkyó speculation expressed by the Maha- 
Vamocanasütra and the Tattvasamgraha, cul- 
minating ш the concept of a ‘union of the two 
basic poles of human existence, the male and 
the female’. 

After touching on the scanty previous 
research in the West, Astley-Kmstensen 
describes the ten extant versions of the 
Rishukyo, the Sanskrit text of which may be 
traced back to the seventh century (in quota- 
tions by Candrakirti) Three Tibetan and six 
Chinese translations, the latter datable to 
between с A.D. 660 and 999, are listed and a 
comparative survey of the contents of these 
versions 15 given. ; 

Modern Japanese studies beginning with 
Toganoo Shoun's pioneer work Ris б no 
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Кепкуй (1930), are listed and characterized as 
а continuation of the commentarial tradition 
dating back at least to the middle of the 


eighth century 
A large part of the introduction 1s devoted 
to the major ects of the Rishukyd, and 


begins with a definition of the term rishu as 
'guiding principle', meaning the 'guiding of 

e practitioner on his journey on the basis of 
principle which 1s of the nature of enlighten- 
ment’ Many basic notions of Esoteric Buddhist 
speculation are treated and placed in their 
religious and ritualistic context: the role of the 
passions as the pure stage of a Bodhisattva, 
the idea of Great Bliss (dairaku, mahasukha) 
and sexual symbolism leading to the heterodox 
Tachikawa sect, the Four Mandala Types, the 
different pentadic ups and the Great 
Bodhisattvas in the Утаа Mandala. 

In the translation and commentary which 
constitutes the mam part of the book the 
author’s approach follows the tradition set by 
Amoghavajra in his commentaries and bases 
itself on the traditional segmentation of the 
text He aims at an explicit presentation of the 
doctrines in the 6, placing them in 
the context of the Buddhist tradition in its 
Mahayana form, and at the same time stressing 
the ritual structure and the basic religious 
significance of the text. 

The one- translation of Part One of the 
Rishukyó 1s followed by 40 pages of comment- 
ary, beginning with an analysis of its structure 
and continuing with a word by word explana- 
tion, including the ' typical esoteric tendency to 
give even the smallest items in a text a figurative 
or symbolic meaning’ 

oughout Astley-Kirstensen’s commentar- 
ies the reader will find a vast amount of 
information on fundamental Mikkyó notions 
like kongd, samaya or kanjó, etc., but also on 
key figures of the pantheon like the important 
Bodhisattvas (pp. 67 ff.). For the specialist, the 
lack of Chinese characters is generally compen- 
sated by reference to dictionaries such as 
Nakamura’s Bukkyogo daijiten or the Mikkyó 
daljiten where these can easily be found. A 
detailed review of the translation and the in- 
formative commentary would exceed the space 
available 1n a review. 

The volume ends with Appendices on the 
“Epithets of Purity’, on Aizen-my66 as the 
deity into. whose re the key notions of 
the basic unity of all opposites 1s condensed, 
on cross-references for the different versions of 
the text and an analysis of Kiikar’s Shmjitsu- 
Куб monku. Tables of groups of deities, etc. are 
followed by 18 illustrations of the Mandalas 
for the different sections of the text, taken from 
Toganoo, an extensive bibliography and an 
index. 

When ш Appendix B the author takes Aizen- 
тубо to be a female deity he may have been 
misled by some speculations where the god 
symbolically represents the female as as à 
counterpart to other figures like Zen’a: in the 
Yugikyó, or like Fudo. To this reviewer's 
knowledge, Aizen in Sanskrit 18 never called 
Vajrini, but always Каја (King). One of his left 
bands is not usually *held at the hip', but 
raised forming a fist ‘holding that’ (Yugikyo). 
Durning the ceremony, the aim of the ritual 1s 
symbolically imagined as contamed inside this 
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fist. Also, the ningyo-sho (p.190) is not a 
‘human head’, but a ' Vajra in human form’, 
consisting of two parts which, when joined, 
symbolize sexual union (see Nara National 
Museum: Mikkyó Hógu, Tokyo, 1974, no. 272, 


and R. Go т, Shingon Die Kunst des 
Geheimen Buddhsmus in Japan, Koln, 1988, 
cat. no 66). A few romanizations of Japanese 
terms are irntating. among the four kinds of 
the Homa Rite (p. 113, n. 175) здзекі 1 (for 
Sanskrit paustika) 1s usually read zóyaku; Куба 
(for vasikarana) 8 in esoteric texts always 
ronounced kerar (Mikkyo daijiten, 428), and 
krit abhicáruka 1s góbuku or chóbuku, but 

not kófuku (Mikkyo jiten, 187a). 

Such minor details by no means minimize 
the high quahty of Astley-Kristensen's work 
which 1з surely à major contribution to serious 
studies on Mikkyd and should be read by all 
those interested in this growing field of research. 
The author's own view of his book (preface) 
as “а mere start which barely touches on 
questions which have significance on the history 
of the esoteric tradition in Buddhism’ is surely 
too modest. 


ROGER GOEPPER 


Косев J. JANELLI and DAWNHEE YIM: 
Making capitalism: the social and 
cultural construction of a South 
Korean conglomerate. xii, 276 pp. 
Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1993, $35. 


Roger Janelli's book adds an anthropological 
account to our knowledge of Korean capitalist 
enterprise It is a perspective which, since it 
reflects the urban-focused reality of today's 
Korea rather than the traditions associated 
with rural life-styles, is badly needed But the 
enterpnse attempted is no small task. The 
author provides a broad-ranging multifaceted 
account, for which he deserves congratula- 
tions, backed up by an extensive, 17-page 
bibliography. 

Carter Eckert and Dennis McNamara have 
offered descriptions of the development of 
Korean capitalism, but Janel must balance 
these with diverse global theories of capitalism, 
development, and statism in the writings of 
Maurice Bloch, Marx, James Scott, Immanuel 
Wallerstem and others. Alice Amsden, Tony 
Michell, Aidan Foster-Carter and others have 
looked to the local cultural milieu for explana- 
tions of the recent economic transformation of 
South Ko: but they share an inadequate 
knowledge of Korean tradition; Janell notes 
that commentators on management and огра 
ization theory tend to rely on outdated anthro- 
pology. The author returns to much of his own 
data from rural Korea (a good deal of which 
was published in an earlier, 1982, book), 
backing this up with the research of many 
Koreans. He offers a descriptive ethnography 
yet also seeks to address a theoretical debate. 
To do so, he must balance the Korean situation 
with the ‘abstract notions and specialized 
language’ that relate structure to agency, 
material to the symbolic, local to international, 
and the representational to reality, all of which 
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* hinders description by making [the accounts] 
less accessible’ in the writings of Pierre 
Bourdieu, Alex Callinicos, Michel Foucault, 
Anthony Giddens, Robert Gilpin, George 
Marcus, and Richard Rorty. 

The result ıs a volume split between two 
overviews—' Representations of Korean cul- 
ture' and 'Representations of South Korean 
political economy’ (pp. 19—88)—and five eth- 
nographic chapters. Taesóng, the conglomerate 
at the centre of the author's consideration, is 
barely mentioned until ch. ш. The need for this 
division stems from Janelli's reservations about 
the reports of other scholars, where the develop- 
ment of companies 1s seen as a product of 
inertia, customs, and social relations. His 
concern stems from two observations. First, 
Korean social systems were never static, despite 
attempts to stretch back 1n time practices we 
can still find today. Second, even though rural 
to urban migration is recent, experiences of the 
army, of universities, and of city life influence 
the way that Janelli's informants acted yet tend 
to be 1gnored in scholarly accounts. 

The whole endeavour is made more difficult 
because of the author's own 'contradictory 
location’. He claims to occupy ‘multiple levels 
of identity". He is an American working on 
Korea. His wife, Dawnhee Yim, who collabor- 
ated in the pr tion. of this volume, 1s 
Korean. Many of his informants will read the 
published volume, he feels obligated to them, 
and to the many Korean scholars he has 
consulted. He sympathizes with junior man- 
agers but feels antrpathy towards the omni- 
present authontarian managerial style. 
Consequently, the introduction contains six 
pages of apologia (pp. 12-18). There are dan- 
gers here: ‘My methodological dilemmas 
extended to writing up an interpretation of the 
business. 1 am not sure the choices I made in 
doing во were the best, but they were the best 
I could think of’ (p. 12); ‘I have deliberately 
falsified nothing ... like other ethnographers, I 
promise to tell the truth, but not all of it I 

ow' (p 17) These comments suggest Janelli 
had considerable difficulties completing the 
manuscript, and the six years which elapsed 
between the completion of field-work and 
publication would seem to strengthen this 
impression. Such a delay may be acceptable in 


anthropology monographs, but will hinder the 
text’s usefulness amongst the economist 
fraternity. 


Janell forgoes the luxury of Clifford Geertz’s 
‘thick description’, because he feels he must 
use disguise. Confidants, he states, must be 
given pseudonyms But it ıs hard to hide the 
identity of the conglomerate in which the 
author worked, one of the four largest conglom- 
erates ш South Korea. Reviewers and com- 
mentators are specifically asked to refram from 
the temptation to reveal the name (p. 16), but 
such details as are given leave the disguise 
transparent. Janellı has carefully chosen his 
translations/transliterations. ‘South Korea’ 
stands for the Republic of Korea ‘to avoid 
occulting the existence of the political state in 
the northern half of the Korean peninsula’. 
‘Bourgeoisie’ 15 used in preference to owners 
or owner-managers. The far from innocuous 
chaebol, the Korean rendermg of the Japanese 
zaibatsu, їз used sparingly, the pseudonym 
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Taesóng being preferred for both the host 
company and the conglomerate as a whole 
One curious rendering is ‘rural elite’ for 
yangban (p. 22) rather than ‘aristocracy’, the 
normal translation for both Korean and 
Chinese scholars. A glossary 18 provided 
(pp 263—7). However, since this lacks transla- 
tion, cross-referencing is only possible through 
the index. 

Chapters i and u will prove mvaluable to 
those who require thorough overviews of 
current and recent literature. In ch i change is 
seen more in terms of class than in family 
life (a theme which continues through to 
the conclusion, pp. 236—7). Traditional family 
relations, particularly those between father 
and son, are compared to the office situation 
(1.е., manager over worker) The dissembling 
common in the former contrasts with the 

ter surveillance and attempts to obscure 
interest oppositions ш the latter. Janelli rejects 
the orderly lineage relations identified by 
Vincent Brandt back in his influential 1971 
monograph, and superimposes irregular fea- 
tures tied to genealogy, generation, wealth, age, 
and scholarship. The egalitarian nature of 
many village structures 15 questioned: Janelli 
коша hierarchy still шг: such situations, 
an t any projection of contemporary 
hegemony а дая misinterpret history. 
I suggest that any either/or implication should 
be resisted Contrasts between urban and rural 
hfe-styles abound, and Janell distinguishes 
three major institutions of change: schools, the 
army, and the demands of city Ше There are 
two minor problems. Janelli relies on accounts 
by Koreans and Americans, neglecting literat- 
ure from Europe and Japan. And a curious 
distinction is made between the ‘scholarly’ 
accounts of others (Vincent Brandt, Chun 
Kyung-Soo, Ch’oe Kilsóng) and the ‘villagers 
themselves’, which Тале indicates is only 
present 1n his own 1982 volume (p. 22). 

Chapter ii sets up three ‘partial paradigms’. 
The author describes how markets, the state, 
and dency theory explain South Korea’s 
astonishing economic development, and pro- 
vides convincing examples that both support 
and reject each The point is made that no 
consensus exists as to which theory should be 
applied to Korea. Janeli adds two important 
sections. The first (pp. 75—81) looks at national- 
ism in Korea. In the 1920s, a loose grouping 
described elsewhere by Michael Robinson as 
‘cultural nationalists’ (the munhwa undong) 
"p e expand Korean enterprise as a means 
to lop national Mean Legitimacy was 
enshrined ш the perception that national wealth 
should take precedence over individual well- 
being. During the 1970s and 1980s, this whole 
idea was interpreted in two diametrically 
opposed ways. State authorities and the man- 
agement of conglomerates promoted what 
Janelli calls ‘official nationalism’ against a 
‘dissident nationalism’ that saw in the repres- 
sion of workers and the suppression of wages 
subservience to an unfair international system. 
We need to remember that the events of June 
1987— mentioned only ın the conclusion 
because they came after Janelli completed his 
field-work—changed all this. The second sec- 
tion (pp. 81-8) discusses Korean middle-class 
perceptions of conglomerates. Considerable 
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ambivalence is noted, from the positive (contri- 
butions to GNP growth, exports, and national 

restige abroad) to the negative and unsavoury 
(Чез to real estate profits, unfair loan access, 
and the amassing of personal fortunes) One 
sentence on page 82 again stands out as 
dated—‘no one I heard ... proposed dissolving 
the chaeból into their component companies '— 
since this 18 exactly what Kim Young Sam, 
president since early 1983, says his administra- 
tion will do 

Chapters iii to vii move to ethnography, 
working from the top down. First there 1s a 
discussion of the ‘bourgeoisie’, how they 
determine activities and control stock, and how 
senior management remains monopolized by 
kin. Janelli argues that the aim is to maximize 
sales, not income: even those holding senior 

sts recerve most of their income from salaries 
of undisclosed amounts) rather than share 

ividends, and major indebtedness ensures 
assets are credited with little value. Chapter iv 
spins a web of power and privilege, describing 
coercive efforts of management to protect 
vested interests In this, ‘impression manage- 
ment’—a phrase borrowed from Erving 
Goffman—ensures that financial statements 
are disguised to mislead. Statements are her- 
meneutically carcular, just as stockholder meet- 
ings are scripted and boards of directors are 
primarily kin. The acronym MBO—manage- 
ment by objectives—adds further controls from 
above by luniting internal expenditure through 
the extensive use of plans and budgets. Also 
in-house trammg focuses on obedience to 
commands, and there are broad criteria to 
determine recruitment and firing decisions. 

Chapter v shifts the discussion to muddle 
managers Here, too, control remains rigidly 
hierarchical, even though many at this level 
have no family connexions to Taesdng’s 
founders. Avenues of control include complex 
document routing, office layouts, the ctrcum- 
scribing of tasks, and working hours. The 
regular bouts of after-hours entertainment are 
interpreted as an extension of village celebra- 
tions, though in the office they are also 
circumscribed by coercion from above through 
the control of payment. Chapters vi and vu 
move to the lower layers of Taesóng. Working 
hours are considered excessive and unreason- 
able, and there 1s much hidden resistance to 
the top-down hierarchy. Janelli, quoting E. P 
Thompson, explains the former as a matter of 
the control of time, but then spoils his argument 
by reflecting that there was always a lack of 
regular time for socializing in a rural Korea 
devoted to agriculture The latter is interpreted 
as harmony by artifice, in which the apparent 
strength of interpersonal relations hides little 
concern or deep friendship. 

There are two further insights In one, Janell 
emphasizes the positive nature of Korean 
identity, where pride rather than boasting or 
practicality rules. Eating dog meat, postnt’ang, 
is a symbol of identity because it 1s folksy, 
because 1t is disliked by virtually all Americans, 
and because ıt became the basis of a threat to 
boycott the 1988 Seoul Olympics (pp 185—6). 
In the other, the author compares kaemjuiti 
(individualistic) America to a Korea of 
injong (sympathy for the plight of others) 
(pp. 187-92). Many a foreign businessmen will 
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find sympathy with the implications of this: 
contracts are, to Koreans, grasping and con- 
frontational, and should not be a matter of 
pursuing реу material interests; rather, busi- 
ness should have a human dimension, 1n which 
gh Bing and entertamment are essential in 

uiding a relationship, but ‘going dutch’ or 
accepting the best offer need to be rejected as 
unthinking and impersonal 

South Korean conglomerates are changing. 
Janell’s ethnography, then, must be seen as an 
historical document that begins to explain the 
construction of local capitalism. He has mar- 
shalled convincing evidence to show that the 
edifice is not simply a copy of the West, but 
involves Korean perceptions of their position 
in the world system and reflects 30 years of 
direct state intervention. Against this, the sub- 
text, to demonstrate how tradition continues in 
the present, remains problemmatic Janelli 
accepts the difficulty, and argues both that the 
constituents of old Korea have changed since 
the Korean war and that the new embodies 
both a military culture and an urban-based 
education system. There 1s potential for consid- 
erable argument here, and d the author wisely 
resists the urge to sustain and develop a single, 
unitary argument. What we get 1: a mix of 
*partial paradigms' that ably show the diffi- 
culties of past theorizing but cannot full 
explain Korean capitalism. The challenge vill 
be for others to move our understanding 
further forward. 


KEITH HOWARD 


DELMER M. Brown (ed) The 
Cambridge history of Japan. Vol. 1: 
Ancient Japan. xxii, 602 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. £70. 


This work, which provides coverage of 
Japanese history from its origins through the 
end of the Nara period in A.D. 784, is the fifth 
of six) volumes to appear in The Cambridge 

istory of Japan, a series intended ‘to put 
before the English-reading audience as complete 
a record of Japanese history as possible’ 
(p. vii) The present volume by and large meets 
this self-imposed goal (although the ttle itself 
is a misnomer, since to most historians ‘ ancient 
Japan’ ane ieu ed all of ae 
subsequent Heian period). approximately 
600 pages, the book not only brings together a 
wealth of information, much of it previously 
unavailable in Enghsh, but 1s also extremely 
readable and technically well produced. 

The book consists of an mtroduction by the 
editor, Delmer M. Brown, followed by ten 
chapters falling into two large blocks. First 
there are four chapters arranged chronologic- 
ally: (1) ‘The earliest societies in Japan’, by 
J. Edward Kidder, Jr; (2) ‘The Yamato 
kingdom’, by Delmer M. Brown; (3) ‘The 
century of reform’, by Inoue Mitsusada with 
Delmer M. Brown; and (4) ‘The Nara state’, 
by Naoki Kójró. These are followed by six 
more chapters, arranged thematically; ү 
‘Japan and the continent’, by Okazaki Takas 
(6) ‘Early Kami worship’, by Matsumae 
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Takeshi; (7) ‘Early Buddha worship’, b 
Sonoda Kóyü with Delmer M. Brown; @ 
“Мага economic and social institutions’, 
Torao Toshiya; (9) ‘Asuka and Nara culture: 
literacy, literature, and music’, by Edwin A. 
Cranston; and (10) ‘The early evolution of 
historical consciousness’, by Delmer M. Brown 
Considerations of space "make it unpossible to 
review these contributions individually; here I 
will focus on several issues which affect the 
book as a whole. 

The volume provides good coverage of the 
period in question, albeit with some duplication 
and omissions. The most obvious example of 
the former comes from the chapters by Kidder 
and Okazaki, which contain very similar 
accounts of Jómon- and Yayor-period archae- 
ology. Аз for omissions, the general editors of 
the series have opted to exclude most 'topics 
such as the history of art and literature, aspects 
of economics and technology and science, and 
the riches of local history' (p. vi). As a result, 
the book leans heavily toward traditional 
aren institutional, and élite cultural history, 

ut even here there are some gaping holes. One 
egregious example comes from Okazaki "s chap- 
ter on Japan and the continent, which is almost 
devoid of information on foreign contacts 
during the seventh and eighth centuries! 

Given the book's aim of presenting a com- 
plete ‘record’ of ancient Japanese history, it is 
not surprising to find it long on facts and short 
on theory. There are of course some exceptions. 
Delmer Brown makes a valiant attempt to 
apply a ‘holistic approach’ to early Japan, 
arguing that ‘a truer picture of ancient life can 
be drawn by using conceptualized models, or 

digms, as analytical tools’ (pp. 9- -10). 
(Among the paradigms, he: suggests are * vital- 
1sm’, ‘priestism’, and ‘particularism’.) How- 
ever I was dismayed (although not surpris- 
ed) to see that none of the authors used models 
or concepts derived from the social sciences. 
One unfortunate result 18 that terms such as 

‘state’, ‘empire’, ‘bureaucracy’, and ‘clan’ 

are scatte айса] throughout the 
text with little regard for meanings in 
other disciplines. 

If the historiographical approach is some- 
what old, so is some of the informational 
content, most notably in the area of archae- 
ology. Apart from brief (and dated) discussions 

e Yoshinogari site and the Fujinoki tomb, 
archaeological coverage essentially stops in the 
early 1980s, and some important earlier finds, 
such as the Takamatsuzuka tomb murals, are 
inexplicably ignored. J. Edward Kidder refers 
repeatedly to numbers of sıtes excavated from 

erent archaeological periods, 1t 15 not aways 
clear where these res come from, but i 
read him correctly the source is a book 
published 1n 1966. 

A similar problem is the book's failure to 
make proper use of existing scholarship, even 
that in English. Joan Piggotts 1989 dissertation 
on Todarj is cited cepprovmgly, b but other 
dissertations are i 
relevant published ks and articles from the 
1980s and EE 1990s, including path-breakıng 
works b Borgen, Richard Pearson, 
Gary L. bersole, and many others. ere are 
also some mis-citations, such as w Gina 
Barnes’s book 18 referred to as ‘Prehistoric 


are dozens of 
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Yamato’ rather than the correct Protohistoric 
Yamato.) True, the Cambridge Histories contain 
only lists of ‘works cited’ rather than full 
bibliographies; but this being the case, all the 
more effort should have been made to ensure 
that relevant works were cited within the text, 
if only to refer interested readers to further 
materal. (Although of less concern to the 
general reader, 1t should be noted that citations 
of Japanese works are similarly spotty and out 
of date, There are almost no references to 
pacis E languages other than English and 
ay 

ie a whole the book mamtains a high level 
of internal coherence. None the less, authors 
disagree about the date of first human settle- 
ment im the islands (pp xv, 105); the route of 
transmission for rice agriculture (pp 84, 271, 
332); the location of Yamatai (pp. 58, 284); the 
possibili ty of invasion by Tungusic ‘horse 
riders’ (p. 109, n. 3, 455); an the identity 
of the * Five Kings of Wa P (рр. 141, 310-11). 
There are also some instances of an author 
contradicting himself, as when Brown argues 
both for and against ап immi t background 


for the Soga clan ( 376-7) and a 
ture’ of the те oyal ine at "Keitai (pp. 145, 


55) The same amh or also notes that the title 

‘emperor’ (feno) was not adopted until the 
гизигуб age (р. 108, n. 1), but repeatedly refers 
to ‘emperors’ and * empresses” from earlier 
periods. 

As in any book of this size, there are some 
questionable assertions and outright errors. 
Many of these stem from overly literal readings 
of the Nihon shoki. Delmer Brown, who finds 
this text generally credible after Ар. 400 
(p. 136), argues that part of the Korean 

was unde Japanese ‘control’ in the 
fifth century (pp. 125 44), a contention that 
is now out of favour even among Japanese 
specialists Other authors fall into similar tra 
as when Inoue Muitsusada gives a hi y 
orthodox account of the Taika Reforms 
(pp. 193-201) I was also surprised to see the 
ancient Emishi repeatedly equated with the 
early modern to modern Ainu, a schema which 
at best distorts ethnic relationships and at 
worst serves to marginalize these peoples fur- 
ther by placing them outside the flow of history. 

On the technical side, there is little cause for 
complaint. Some Japanese proper names are 
consistently mus-rendered, for example, the 
Kyushu place name Suku appears as rd 
(рр. PN 10 278-9); ikanoshima 

land (p.03) p. 23), Yuusu pottery as “Уш? 
qe 78, $83, 270-1, 273); and the deity Susa по 
as ' Susa поб’ (pp 103, 529-30). However 
there are relatively few ographical errors 
per se, and the usefulness of the volume 1s also 
enhanced by a number of maps, figures, and 
tables. The bilingual index, complete with 
translations of important terms, 1s comprehens- 
ive enough to function as a research tool 1n its 
own nght. 

In sum, The Cambridge history of Japan, 
Vol. 1 is a landmark volume which deserves a 
wide readership among specialists and non- 
specialists alike. Delmer Brown is to be com- 
mended for seeing this project through to its 
successful conclusion 


BRUCE BATTEN 
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SEBASTIAN IZZARD: Kunisada's world. 
With essays by J. Thomas Rimer 
and John T. Carpenter. xi, 199 pp. 
New York: Japan Society of 
America [and] Ukiyo-e Society of 
America, 1993. 


Through much of his life, Kunisada 
ра ы. was unquestionably the most 
amous printmaker of the day. He was born 
into a comfortable mercantile family in Edo 
where his father owned the Itsusume, the 
*Fifth', a ferry crossing over a canal in the 
Honjo district. Crossings One to Four were 
bridged, so to be as far as the Fifth meant 
being a little out of town, but the famous 
Rakan-ji temple lay just beyond, and a constant 
stream of passengers—-the affluent and leisured 
among them-—-was assured. Kunisada lived at 
the ferry house for much of his life, and for 
many years he used the brush-name Gotó-tet, 
* Fifth. Crossing". 

Honjo lay outside the control of the Edo 
magistrates. This fortuity was to be most 
helpful to Kunisada 1n his subsequent career, 
not least in 1841 when the shógun's Senior 
Counsellor, Mizuno Tadakuni, launched the 
Tempo Reforms, in practice a kind of martial 
law. Kunisada was then 55 and at the peak of 
his career (he lived to the ripe old of 79). 
The author with whom he worked, Куше 
Tanehiko, was arrested for writing with 
unseemly ‘levity; a number of publishers, several 
artists and many writers were either fined, 
manacled, or both; a certam Ikeda Ichibei, a 
wealthy pawnbroker who had taken to going 
about town got up as one of the characters 
Tanehiko and Kunisada had invented, was 
тера But they all lived in Edo proper. 

period (1830—43, hence " Tempó' 
reforms, пасри literally the term meant 
‘enduring through Heaven’) was a time of 
famine and hardship. It was customary to lay 
the blame for such events on venal ministers, 
although in this case the shoógun's own famously 
lax ways were no doubt instrumental; but 
government was supposed to te society 
and keep humanity m true with the cosmic 
order. Natural disasters indicated that this was 
not being done. When people are noting for 
food, someone has to take the blame. Тео olg 
Counsellor was ousted, and swingein 
imposed on dissent, extravagance, soci iiri 
ity and the several leisure activities of the 
urban populace. 

It was the misfortune of Tanehiko and 
Kunisada that they were then in the midst of 
the greatest publishing phenomenon of the 
entire Edo period (1603- 5 1868), Tanehiko was 
of samurai extraction and so supposed to set 
standards for the business community below, 
but in 1828 he had begun work on a long 
popular novel, Nise Murasaki naka Genj (An 
imposter Murasaki and a rustic Genjt), with the 
first instalment appearing the following new 
year. It was an instant success. For three years, 
two chapters were added annually, thereafter, 
demand was so great that Tanehiko began 
churning out three, then four chapters a year. 
In 1842, as the Reforms struck, the ро yect was 
abandoned at chapter 38. Tanehiko died shortly 
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afterwards, probably by his own hand. But 
simply everybody was reading the Nise 
Murasaki, from the urban masses to the shogun 
and his (many) ladies When Tanehiko fell Ш, 
the harem made pilgrimages by proxy, and had 
prayers intoned. The book supphed heart- 
throbs, fashion plates, role-models, and much 
more. The hero, Mitsuuji, came to life through 
the agency of Kunisada's printed illustrations. 
As a kind of trade-mark, Kunisada gave 
Mitsuuji an extraordinary hairstyle called t the 
ebi 'prawn'— which even Tanehiko found 
rather bizarre (although he eventually got used 
to it), and many, like the foolish Ichibei, 
mimicked it 

Takizawa Bakin, whose own dedication to 
writing mammoth stories cost him his eyesight 
at about this time (his Nansó Satomi h 
(Tale of eight dogs of the Satomi clan of 
Nanso)—the title sounds more lapidary in 
English than in Japanese—1s said to be the 
longest story ever written by a single person in 
алу language) had httle time for Tanehiko’s 
efforts, and certainly, Bakin is today regarded 
as the better writer But Bakin made a conces- 
sion: httle though he thought of Tanehiko's 
story, he a that Kunisada's illustrations 
were splendid. Kunisada saturated the market 
with pictures, and as spin-offs he made images 
(some of them pornographic) of the characters 
in settings outside those that the actual story 
gave them. 

The Nise murasaki became the first book in 
Japanese history, to sell over 10,000 copies in a 
n e edition 1842 the government banned 

oyed the blocks, and arrested Tanehiko. 
But Kunisada lived outside the city lumits— 
Bakin was very galled by this. 

The illustrations to the Nise Murasaki, and 
the other ‘Genji Pictures’ that followed in its 
wake, were quite enough to secure Kunisada a 

ermanent place ın the history of Japanese art. 
ut they are far from the sum of his work. 
After the Reforms, Kumsada worked for many 
more, although he moved increasıngly 

into other subject matters (while still selling a 
few thousand copies per print); he also moved 
pomel a into a luxurious house in 
behind the Kamedo Tenjin Shrine 

he wes. was lucky again, for ın the hugely destruct- 
ive Anse: earthquake of 1856 that part of the 
town was among the few quarters not flattened). 
There he received streams of pupils and guests. 

Kunisada's Ше was extraordinarily success- 

ful His sole failure seems to have been not 
to his master Toyokuni on the 
latter's death in 1825 (the dul Toyoshige 
became Toyokum П instead, having adopted 
the hallowed tactic of marrying the master's 
daughter) Kunisada took the title Toyokuni 
П, once Toyoshige was safely dead, on the 
twentieth anniversary of Toyokuni's death (for 
convenience, though, he is today ed 
Toyokun Ш) 
very full selection of Kunisada's work 
exhibited in the Japan Society Galleries in New 
York has now been published as Kunisada’s 
world. It includes some of the finest extant 
impressions of many of the prints: several in 
mit condition (a rare thing with Japanese 
woodblocks) having been bought more or less 
as issued by two ro percepiys employees of the 
Dutch Fast mpany, Jan Cock 
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Blomhoff and Franz von Siebold (the former 
also introduced the first Western woman to 
Japan—his wife—and the latter set up the first 
жеоо run by a foreigner; both also left 
illegitimate children behind ш Japan) 

This catalogue goes beyond the normal 
limitations of the genre, and is excellently 
produced. It offers the reader, as well as the 
plates, instructive accompanying essays and 
unusually comprehensive commentaries. The 
range of Kunisada's oeuvre can now be appreci- 
tee which may be a rather two-edged o a- 
tion, for his range was ; actors, women, 
story rlustrations and very occasional land- 
scapes are the sum of his output, but then, that 
was the size of Kunisada's world Three years 
after his death the last shógun left his city, cavil 
war broke out, Japan was subjected to Unequal 
Treaties with the European Powers and the 
United States. Maybe the smaller world was a 
better one than that. 


T. B. M. SCREECH 


KARATANI Кӧлм: Origins of modern 
Japanese literature. Transl. by Brett 
de Bary et al. xx, 219 pp. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1993., 
$15.95 (paper). 


*Karatanr's book [represents] one of those 
infrequent moments in which a rare philosoph- 
ical intelligence rises to the occasion of a 
national and historical statement’ (p. vii), 
writes Fredric Jameson in his foreword to 
Karatani's fascinating reassessment of the ori- 
gins of modern Japanese literature. High praise 
indeed, but a conviction securely rooted in 
Karatani’s argument that, given its speed, 
Japan’s development since the beginning of the 
Meiji era represents an excellent opportunity 
to analyse, in condensed form, ur sahent 
features of the West’s ‘ineluctable’ progress 
towards that state which is all too often 
iy paese portrayed as ‘postmodern’. 

she acknowledges in her introduction, it 
was these very qualities of Karatani's text that 
encouraged Brett de Bary to respond to the 
considerable challenge involved in translating 
into English the seven essays and two after- 
words included in this volume. But as De Bary 
also confesses, it was not without trepidation 
that she embarked on the task of seeking to 
convince her English-language readership of 
the significance of this work which, by the 
author's own admission, ' was not written with 
foreign readers in mind nor as an academic 
book’, but was intended rather as an exercise 
in ‘Japanese journalistic writing’ (p. 190). De 
Bary need not have worried. The contents of 
this study speak for themselves, leaving the 
reader challenged afresh to reconsider the 
ongins of modern Japanese literary representa- 
tion, not by retreating ever deeper into the 
ае осо orebears (of 
some pr novelisto form’), but rather by 
acknowledging a more symbiotic relationship 
between novels and that which they seek to 
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depict, the 'landscapes' that represent the 
central metaphor of this work. For Karatani, 
there is a chicken and egg process at work 
here: the more he seeks to examine the 
ideological nature of those landscapes which, 
until recently, have been seen as ‘objectively 
existing’, as ‘simply out there’, the more he is 
oblig to acknowledge a fundamental process 
of "inversion! (tent) in the perception of 
reality. 

‘Landscapes, which seem to exist before 

our very eyes were only discovered as 
“landscapes” ... by writers whose “inter- 
iority” rejected what up until then had 
been the external world. Since this time, 
landscape has been perceived as what exists 
objectively, while realism has been seen, 
either as the tracing of that objective 
existence or as the cdpturing of a landscape 
which is even more “real” ’ (p. 115). 


What Karatam 15 here advocating 1s no less 
than a fundamental epistemic shift— what 
Jameson describes as a 'double reading' of 
literature ‘in which the critical text 1s appre- 
hended simultaneously for what it is and for 
what it stands for ... as content and as form’ 
(p. xix). To Karatani, success in this venture 
can only lead in one direction: the more we 
move away from a linear view of history, the 
more we are'in a position to focus on the 
matter in hand—'those characteristics mani- 
fested 1n the work itself' (p. 15). Having set 
the ball rolling, Karatani subsequently has little 
alternative but to follow hts own momentum— 
and this he attempts 1n seeking to delineate the 
emergence of thus in Japanese 
literature. Here tani leaves his 
reader in no doubt as to his position. 


“Т would like to propose that the notion 
of "landscape" developed in Japan some- 
time during the third decade of the Meiji 
eriod. Of course, there were landscapes 
ong before they were “discovered”. But 
pe cane as such did not exist prior 
"to the 1890s’ (p. 19) 


Here 1s the all-important ‘inversion’ and, 
although Karatam is the first to acknowledge 
the integral role exercised in this process of 
rediscovery by such ‘established’ figures as 
Natsume Sdseki (who alone ‘perceived the 
inversion of modern literature from within 
modern literature’ (p. 186)), it is interesting to 
note the reassessment of the role exe: in 
this process by previously relatively unsung 
authors of the period such as Masaoka Shiki 
and Kunikida Doppo. With the floodgates thus 
opened, the potential within Karatani’s model 
for rediscovery of new ‘origins’ appears end- 
less—and, in the i chapters, the author 
applies a similar approach-to his assessment of 

e emergence of other related concepts includ- 
ing ‘interiority’ and the inner self, a new 
understanding of the body and its sexuality 
and the origins of depth and perspective. 

The implications for the shishdsetsu form ın 
the twentieth century are readily apparent. 
Critics who have dismissed the genre for its 
tendency to conflate ‘the author’s “I” and the 
*I" of the work’ are here found guilty of a 
serious presupposition: the notion that 'there 
is a "self" in need of expression whose 
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existence predates that of expression . ate ja 
binary distinction ... between the se 

expresses and the content of expression' (p. 76) 
1$ here vehemently opposed. For Karatani, 
more important than the ‘secrets’ confessed in 
these works 1s the institution of confessional 
literature per se—for as he argues, ‘It is the 
existence of the system that gives rise to the 
need to conceal—-but we do not perceive 


As the critic Yamaguchi Masao has pointed 
out, Karatani’s work represents а re- 
examination of the ‘intellectual history of the 
process through which literature was consti- 
tuted and became a framework for thought’ 
(p. 185). Needless to say, the challenge of 
achieving this in less than two hundred pages 
is considerable, and there are occasions along 
the way when the reader seeks elucidation. 
How, for example, does the author reconcile 
his rejection of a linear view of history with his 
subsequent or to locate the ‘origins’ of 
modern Japanese literature in the 1890s? More 
significant, perhaps, is the assertion, thrown in 
as an afterword, that ‘in Japan in the 1980s 
modern literature seems to have died once and 
for all All of the concepts which had been 
dominant until that time... were [now] rejected’ 
(p. 187). Not only does such a bleak assessment 
seem to intrude as a rare digression from the 
extremely focused thesis incorporated in the 
main text, it appears to do scant justice to the 
well-substantiated arguments that have pre- 
ceded it. 

Such minor quibbles notwithstanding, this is 
a compelling book For all the specificity of the 
title, this 13 а study of much more than the 
origins of a literature—as suggested by the 
sweeping concluding comment that ‘the stand- 
ardization of literature may have been linked 
to the establishment of the nation-state’ 
(p 195). It 1з as a contribution to this broader 
study—as a consideration of the author's 
vision of the study of literature as one avenue 
essential to any criticism of modernity—that 
this work strikes its richest vein. De Bary is 
Indeed of our appreciation for making 
the text available to а Мег audience. 


MARK WILLIAMS 


Vicror T. KiNG: The Жүз of 
Borneo. (The Peoples of Жүз 
Asia and the Pacific.) xii, 339 p 
Oxford, etc.: Blackwell, 1993. Е 


Victor King's contributions to the ethno- 

graphy, ethnohistory, and social anthropology 
of Borneo are deservedly well-known He is 
highly qualified to have written this introduct- 
ory text on the peoples of Borneo. King’s 
revious book, The people of the weeping forest 
a 1986), written jointly with J. B. Avé, in some 
ways met a similar need. Available only (it 
seems) from the Ryksmuseum voor 
Volkenkunde in Leiden, it was not ideally 
suited for the classroom, and it was not 
substantial enough to be an essential reference 
book for researchers. In the present work the 
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author has solved these shortcomings and has 
succeeded ш producing a book that deserves 
to be read by students, professionals, and the 
interested public alike. 

This is an ideal book with which to begin a 
study of Borneo's peoples. It requires no 
previous knowledge, its chapter organization 
and argumentation are logical and easily under- 
standable, the presentation 1s for the most part 
balanced, and the author has no detectable 
axes to grind. The chapter on material culture 
18 а bonus—not many anthropologists would 
have thought to include it. 

King makes clear the desirability of a pan- 
Bornean context in viewing the island 's history, 
social structure, language, religion, etc. Such a 
perspective has not been employed so thor- 
oughly to date because of Borneo's complicated 
colonial and post-colonial history, which 
resulted in many basically similar peoples being 
divided along geopolitical lines determined by 
disputes to which they were not party This 
history is of course intertwined with the history 
of teaching and scholarship. It takes consider- 
able vision, even now, to compose a book on 
the peoples of Borneo rather than Kalimantan, 
East Malaysia, or Brunei. 

The peoples of Borneo is full of facts, and 1s 
up-to-date in reporting on debates in archae- 
ology and economic development The book is 
not only a summary of what has already been 
written, but expands upon and logically follows 
up King's previous work on social stratification 
In his historical chapters King places events in 
Borneo in a broader world-system context. He 
also effectively uses case studies to exemplify 
many of his points, and consistently draws 
useful conclusions from the materials presented. 

If Borneo 13 ‘a neglected island’ (p 19) it 
may be because it is not on the curriculum. At 
least one reason for this (though it may also 
be a consequence) is that virtually no books 
about Borneo are suited for instructional use, 
especially at the lower levels. The publication 
of this book eliminates this problem It should 
be on the reading list for any survey course on 
South-East Asian Studies. It can even be used 
at a pre-university level by pupils writing 
research papers. 

Ihave very few complaints about The peoples 
of Borneo The chapter on religion and world- 
view is skimpy, especially compared to the 
other chapters The subject 1s grven no more 
text space than material culture. Something on 
the relations between the various ethnic groups 
ought to have been included. The reader gets 
no sense of contemporary scientific or intellec- 
tual problems in the study of Borneo and its 
peoples, except in the chapters on prehistory 
and modernization and development. While 
the bibhography is adequate, I wish it were 
even better. King often makes a point that calls 
for some justification, and a more substantial 
biblography would make this book truly 
irresistible for the researcher. 

Nevertheless, I enthusiastically recommend 
this book, especially to people who know 
nothing about Borneo and want to learn 
something about 1. 


JAY H. BERNSTEIN 
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MARIKE J. KLOKKE: Tantri reliefs on 
ancient Javanese candi. (Verhande- 
lingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
153.) ix, 312 pp., 11 figs. Leiden: 
rd Press, 1993. Guilders 60, 

38. 


This study of narrative sculpture. from 
ancient Java, based on a doctoral thesis 
submitted to the University of Leiden in 1990, 
is a very thorough and welcome addition to 
the literature of a field of studies which, outside 
the Netherlands, recetves little attention ш 
um universities at present. Marijke 

e analyses sculptural narratives of the 
Коко Т fables found on ancient Javanese 
Hindu/Buddhist temples, in relation to the 
Indian Pancatantra and Jataka stories and their 
Javanese adaptations, found in Old Javanese 
literary versions of such narratives such as the 
Tantri Kamandaka. This is a most valuable 
effort, intended to highlight different styles of 
narration according to the medium employed — 
literary or visual—and the specific icono- 
graphic conventions of the narrative sculptural 
idiom. The sculptural narratives are moreover 
seen in the architectural context of the temple 
to which they belong and in the context of 
ancient Javanese culture. 

This book enters new territory. Lattle atten- 
tion has been paid to the iconography of 
ancient Java, and its research potential is 
enormous, Numerous studies exist of the nar- 
rative reliefs of the major candi, such as 
Borobudur and Prambanan in Central Java 
and Panataran and Jago in the eastern ран of 
the 1sland. Many date back to the first of 
this century and the most comprehensive works 
are of Dutch authorship, for historical reasons. 
However, the study of these narrative reliefs 
has so far been limited to the identification of 
the stores in the relefs through comparison 
with texts, without in-depth stylistic and 1сопо- 
graphio analyses. It ıs only in recent times that 

e and iconography have been focused upon 
and Klokke's contribution is noteworthy 

The author first presents a thorough survey 
of the literary sources which can help identify 
the Tantri stories shown in the reliefs, demon- 
strating her competence ш the Old Javanese 
language. She then highlights the relationshi 
that Tantri stories have with Buddhist Pali 
Jataka and Hindu Pancatantra stories of Indian 
origin. The Old Javanese text Tantn 
Kamandaka в found to be most valuable for 
identifying the reliefs of the East Javanese 
temples, whilst those from Central Java seem 
to be closer to the Indian versions, with several 
substantial local adaptations. Other interesting 

rallels сап be found with South Indian 

catantra versions as well as with those from 
mainland South-East Asia. Comparisons are 
also drawn with Balinese versions of the Tantri 
stories, highlighting the fact that, whilst in Java 
the knowledge of these narratives was lost with 
the disappearance of Hindu/Buddhist court 
culture, in Bali, where Hindu culture is still 
alive, the Tantri Kamandaka was preserved 
and related texts with similar stories were 
created anew until recent times. 
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Klokke goes on to analyse formally the 
system of ancient Javanese relicf sculpture, in 
an attempt to identify the specific motifs of the 
Tantri reliefs. An inventory of these 1s pre- 
sented, complemented by a separate 1cono- 

graphic analysis: of individual reliefs, aptly 
lustra ted, although the photographs ought to 
have been slightly larger to permit an easier 


identification of motifs. Finally, the sculptural 
and li traditions are compared and the 
reliefs are then interpreted in their architectural 


context and in the context of the function of 

temples in ancient Java. In this iconological 
ER Klokke acknowledges her debt to 
Western art historians such as Panofsky, whose 
concern was with the meaning of the work of 
art, and Gombrich, who developed the theory 
of decorum of ‘fitting subjects for given 
contexts’ (pp. 16-17) On the basis of such 
theories, she creates an 1conological method 
attuned to the context considered, ancient 
Javanese culture. Here the old Javanese textual 
material in addition to providing guidelines 
for the narratives, allows the scholar to obtam 
the necessary information on the culture of the 
period examined in this study Hindu/Buddhist 
Java ог the ‘ancient Indonesian репой’, as 
Klokke prefers to call ıt (р 2). 

Some points raised invite further discussion: 

15e perspective of East Javanese Tantri reliefs 

to show ‘inconsistency’; (p. 61) in its 
different treatment of actors and elements of 
setting But perhaps multiple perspectives used 
ın the same relef were a dellberate choice of 
the sculptors, encouraging different readings or 
interpretations of the same scene. Álso, the 
inconographical tradition of ancient Javanese 
reliefs 1s said to have been based on the use of 
other depictions as prototypes. This, however, 
begs the question and 1s not sufficiently 
explained by presupposing the existence of a 
‘theoretical first designer’ (p. 93). Finally, the 
visual and textual traditions are said to have 
influenced each other (p. 93), but the fact that 
in Old Javanese texts certain scenes are 
described in the same way as they are visually 
represented 1s only given a passing mention 
(p. 105) and is not further pursued Similarly, 

e possible relationship existing between visual 
narratives and dramatic performance is not 
fully discussed (p 12), but reported as a past 
theory, so ignoring more recent scholarship 
which focuses on this relationship, Р Шаг) 
the work of the Indonesian art historian 
Sedyawati. 

What was the function of the Tantri reliefs? 
Conceived as moral tales on candi Borobudur, 
they lay stress on success ш Ше on candi 
Mendut, and in the East Javanese period шег 
secularization is complete in that they een 
on the theme of kingship and are [ын 
‘mirrors for kings’ (p. 153). This, however, 
does not obliterate their connection with water, 
fertility and prosperity, which was a character- 
istic of the Tantr reliefs during the Central 
Javanese period and seemed to have continued 
іп East Java. In fact, it appears that during the 
East Javanese period the connection with 
kingship goes hand in hand with a specific 
association with holy water, whose production 
is still umportant in the daily ritual of the 
Balinese Hindu and Buddhist priests of today 
The cult of holy water seemed to have been 
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important for securing order and prosperity in 
ш kingdom Klokke suggests that the Tantri 
relies were thought to imbued with the 
purificatory and salutary qualities as 
water’ (p 152). Therefore knowledge of the 
Tantri stories ‘forms the basis of successful 
kingship and thus of fertility and welfare in the 
kingdom’ (p. 153). 

e pook reads well, and shows an жон 
grasp of the sub ect matter and a very 
standard of асое It ought to be recom- 
mended as a basic oat ook for courses on the 
art of ancient Indonesia. 


ALESSANDRA IYER 


МАТТАМІ МОЛАВА RurNIN: Dance, 
drama and theatre in Thailand: the 
process of development and mod- 
ernisation. xv, 312 pp., 28 plates. 
Tokyo: Centre for East Asian 
Cultural Studies for Unesco, the 
Toyo Bunko, 1993. ¥5,500, $45.40. 

TAN Soot BENG: Bangsawan: a social 
and stylistic history of popular 
Malay opera. (South-East Asian 
Social Science Monographs.) xxiv, 

261 pp., 24 plates. Singapore, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. 
£21.50. 


Specialists in South-East Asian performance 
will no doubt be glad that publishers are finally 
taking performance seriously and producing 
some scholarly monographs on the subject. 
These authoritative but entertaming studies 
both NU e as Ph.D. theses by authors 
born in the regions they write about. Mattani 
Rutnin is a connoisseur of and spokesperson 
for Thai performance; Tan Sooi Beng has long 
piii of research and participation in 

rent forms of Malay performance. The 
texts are both handsomely illustrated, and will 
be a welcome addition to the library of anyone 
interested in theatre or South-East Asia societ- 
ies and cultures. 

Although the two works deal with similar 
areas, they could not be more distinct in their 
style of analysis and writing. Tan's interest is 
explicitly to эше a social history which 
represents ‘voices from below’ ety n. whereas 
Rutnin's authorshi hip i presented as from above. 
Her account of theatre is unfolded as a 
history which moves inexorably, for the most 
part, towards the contemporary flowering of 
the forms she describes. These come from 
centres, the home and village (ban), the temple 
(wat) and the palace (wang). After two intro- 
ductory chapters, the К describes ш detail 
the changes which took place in the reigns of 
the fo to seventh , and concludes 
with two chapters about contemporary Thai 
theatre and the development of theatre technic- 
alites (construction, design, costume and so 
forth). This chronological approach allows 
Rutnin to include the wide repertoire of 
traditional Thai performing arts, from the 
various forms of courtly Thon and lakhon 
(masked and unmasked forms of dance-drama 
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den) to the folk liké, and the man 

hybrids and transformations of these, as we 
as modern forms of theatre inspired by Western 
traditions. While Rutnin's style is more conven- 
tional in content and style than Tan’s, its 
formality does not prevent Rutnin from making 
a successful transmutation of the results of 
extensive manuscript researches into an intim- 
ate and diverting account of the Thai court(s), 
and of the personalities of the various monarchs 
who promoted or suspended the range of 
mahorasop and other performance, and their 
interaction with performers and performances 
from outside Vishnu’s kingdom on earth. There 
are memorable moments, such as the perform- 
ance ш 1796 of а khon of Ramakien in which 
Rama I’s troupe played Phra Ram's side and 
that of the ‘second king’, his brother, played 
that of Thosakan, when the drama degenerated 
into a real gun battle and lead to a prolonged 
pinion aan between the two kings. This 
episode 1s also an apt example of the fine line 
between drama and war in South-East Asia, 
and of the common movement basis to both 
dance movement and the martial arts. One of 
the book's strong points 18 the care taken not 
to reify Thai tradition: we are shown 1n great 
detail the specific historical and generic inter- 
actons between jtown, temple and 
palace, with reference to patronage, production 
values and personnel, audience access, and the 
changes in the forms themselves. This account 
shows that Thai traditions are modern and 
dynamic at least from 1851 if not before, and 
emphasizes а cultural continuity which under- 
lies the modern Thai identity, ‘the Ше force of 
the Th Thai performing arts ... still living creatively 
e bloodstream of the Thai people’ 
(р. Кл) One wonders to what extent Rutnin is 
applying contemporary concerns retrospect- 
1vely in the predominance of the developmental 
theme, and how much her analysis might form 
part of the discourse of politics of culture and 
identity; whatever the case, her style 1s not to 
politicize but to tell a factual and authoritative 
story. Her approach to the contemporary scene 
pamte a very different picture from that of 
ugéne van Erven’s chapter on Thailand in 
The playful revolution (Indianapolis Indiana 

University Press, 1992 

Where Rutnin is celebratory, Tan 1s critical. 
Her study of popular Malay opera, bangsawan, 
privileges cultural politics as an explicit and 
central analytical pe о. She argues that 
bangsawan is not опа] Malay theatre, but 
a multi-ethnic and commercial form which gave 
place, unusually, to both male and female 
performers, originating around the late nine- 
teenth century. It is currently being ‘ Malayized ’ 
as shown in Tan's opening chapter about her 
cipation ш a one week bangsawan work- 
shop in 1985 which consolidated the govern- 
ment’s policy to create the past. This reflexive 
moment situates the author and motivates an 
energetic account of bangsawan's assimilation 
first half of the twentieth century of 
multi-cultural influences from diverse media, 
including films, its development as a multi- 
ethnic genre, its gradual replacement by the 
movies as the most populat orm of entertain- 
ment, and its revival as a Malay form, purged 
of all Indian, Chinese, Javanese, Balinese and 
Western motifs in music, song, story, and 
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costume. This diversity is exceptionally well 
illustrated in musical transcriptions, drawings, 
and photographs of performances and of 
promotional literature, such as the advertise- 
ment for a show in Penang m The Straits Echo, 
21 September 1935 which announces, among 
other things, Dja's Royal Balinese dancers 
rforming Fatimma, ‘a fantastic story of Bali 
on Sirider [sic] Haggard's "She" 
between the acts’ as well as 'Fascinating- 
Krongchongs' and a veritable feast of varied 
versatility: ‘Waudevilles, Revues, Ballets, 
Songhits, Solo, Duets, Trios, Quartet, Quintet, 
Carioca Sensation, Rumbas, Tanggos, Menuet, 
Ballroom Dances, Acrobatic, Oriental Dances, 
Mixed Pickles ... Watch out PENANG'——and 
indeed, watch out purists and cultural essen- 
tialists: these adverts from the 1930s are a 
graphic testimony to South-East Asian intercul- 
turalism as well as the rhetoric of commercial 
promotional literature which anticipates that 
Of today's tourist brochures. The Lambeth 
Walk, Javanese Court dance courtesy of Miss 
Riboet's Orion troupe from Indonesia, as well 
as 'Mystical "Light Effects" * were as much 
part of the 1930s urban Malay scene as hikayat 
and horse-dancing. Tan, and indeed Oxford 
University Press, are to be commended for the 
variety and extent of the illustrations. The 
contrast between the exuberance of bangsawan's 
heyday and its revival after its na demise 
confirms Tan's thesis that there is an inverse 
relationship between State intervention and 
effective cultural synthesis; not surprisingly the 
recent ‘etiolated’ and ‘ Malayized' bangasawan 
fails to fill the theatres 
The theme of the creation of tradition which 
recurs ш so many socio-cultural ethnographies 
18 justified 1n Tan's lively, likeable book, which 
ends on a note of pessimism about the impact 
of Fue polities, in contrast to Rutnin's 
upbeat mood about progress. If, as it appears, 
the Tha: government is less interested in a 
Tonopolzng process of cultural engmeermg 
than the Malaysian government, one must ask 
why such intrusion is found ın some South- 
East Asian nation states and not п others, and 
to what extent colonization and also the 
relationship between traditional rulers and 
modern administrators might in some way 
determine these differences. In the meantime, 
we can look forward to more studies on 
rformance from Oxford, and hopefully 
nesco, which will assist further comparative 
understanding of the curious relationship of 
the past to the present ш South-East Asia. 


FELICIA HUGHES-FREELAND 


Моно Anis Mp Non: Zapin: folk 
dance of the Malay world. (South- 
East Asian Social Science Mono- 

phs.) xxiv, 166 pp., 8 plates. 
ingapore, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. £25. 


This book is a detailed study of how one 
particular dance form, тарт, evolved from a 
village tradition performed at communal gath- 
erings, into a national dance which has at the 
same time been transformed from its participat- 
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ory and flexible village version to a rigidly 
stylized performance. Nor's book 1s an import- 
ant contribution to South-East Asian perform- 
ance studies— Malay folk dance has so far 
received httle attention from either Western or 
Malay scholars. Nor views zapm within the 
evolution of Malay culture and identity, which, 
he argues, has been reformulated and redefined 
through the introduction of 'alien" elements. 
He examines here the origins of zapin, its 
structural transformations, its changes in mean- 
1ng, and its eventual 1ntegration into a national 
folk culture. 

Zapin was onginally introduced to Johore 
by the Hadhram: Arabs, the largest single Arab 
group to settle in South-East Asia. It was 
adopted 1n Malaysia where it was accepted as 
an CAPIO of Islamic traditions and was the 
only folk dance allowed to be performed in or 
near a mosque. It was adapted to form a 
variation called Zapin Melayu (cf. Zapin Arab), 
being r ed as more re ed by the Malays 
and Arab-Malays who believed themselves to 
be highly selective in their adaptation of foreign 
cultural traditions Zapin then appears to have 
spread to Singapore, the Riau Islands and 
to Sumatra via the courts, the royal families 
being interrelated through marriage. Outside 
Malaysia, zapm appears to have been promoted 
by the Muslim court, no doubt because of its 
close association with Islamic culture. It does 
not appear to have been associated with the 
courts of Malaysia where it remained а rural 
tradition, and would have been spread by 
commoners at Muslim rites of passage Today, 
Zapin Melayu may be described as a common 
cultural denominator of the Malay peoples of 
Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia. 

While the Zapin Melayu form continued to 
exist among Malaysia's rural community, the 
же tradition was taken up by the expanding 
urban population at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In the developing towns and 
cites of Malaysia and Singapore, zapin was 
performed in the theatres, particularly the 

angsawan (Malay ), which encouraged 
its spread. By the 1930s 1t was being performed 
at ce halls and amusement parks where, 
unlike Zapin Melayu, m which only men 
performed, it gave way to a form danced by 
men and women. Из performance in the 
bangsawan led to changes in choreography and 
the introduction of new dance еш. Instead 
of being a group-to-group ce as in the 
village tradition, it became a one-to-one dance. 
This new form of zapm was widely performed 
in Malaysia and Singapore. 

By the 1950s the rapidly growing Malay film 
industry stimulated the development of folk 
dances performed as part of the narrative. 
Rather than train Malays in film techniques, 
the main companies brought in directors from 
India The format followed Indian forms, with 
stories adapted from Hindustani films and from 
the bangsawan which was declining in popular- 
ity, many of the bangsawan performers moved 
into film work. Zapin also made a successful 
transition as a versatile tradition that could be 
adapted to film. Western and Latin musical 
instruments were also introduced, and foreign 
tunes began to be incorporated into zapin 
music 

Zapm thus became increasingly popular 
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through its film portrayal which reached a wide 
audience. This popularity enco dancers 
and instructors in schools and clubs to create 
and add variations to their zapin performances. 
Indeed, some of the film variations of zapin 
became standard, nation-wide motives, and by 
the 1960s the new zapm had become a national 
version performed throughout Malaysia With 
the founding of the Taman Budaya (Cultural 
Garden) 1n 1966, later renamed Komplek 
Budaya Negara (the National Cultural 
Complex), Malay traditional performances 
were brought under the aegis of a national 
cultural institution, fully supported by the 
government. 

As a study of one particular dance tradition, 
this book is well researched and clearly written. 
It is probably of greatest interest to ethnomusic- 
ologists and movement analysts. The appendt- 
ces, which are half as long as the text, contain 
detailed information on musical notation and 
dance motives For cultural anthropologists, 
the idea that something regarded as typically 
indigenous and national can contain numerous 
foreign elements 1s not new. Моге and more 
studies are being made of Indonesian dance 
traditions, revealing a similar development, 
particularly in response to tourism. the 
Malaysian context, Nor’s analysis and descrip- 
tion provide a fine example for others to follow. 


SIAN JAY 


ANNA LOWENHAUPT TsinG: In the 
realm of the Diamond Queen: 
marginality in an out-of-the-way 
place. xvi, 350 pp. Princeton, NJ: 
шов University Press, 1993. 
£10.95. 


The book under review deals with the 
Meratus Dayak, shifting cultivators who 
inhabit the Meratus mountains of south-west 
Kalimantan, Indonesia. They are marginalized 
by a state authority that categorizes them as 
unruly pagans who have to be brought into the 
neat, ordered, state-controlled world of per- 
manent settlements and farms, Meratus leaders 
have responded to this situation to a large 
extent by collaborating with state authorities, 
partly to keep them at bay, and partly to 
enhance their own position ш their community. 
Meratus women are in turn marginalized, both 
by the state and by Meratus men, and this 
study is as much concerned with their responses 
as it 15 with those of their male leaders, 

The book 1s divided into three sections. The 
first, ‘The politics of the periphery’, deals with 
the responses of Meratus community leaders in 
their dialogue with regional authorities. Many 
Meratus respond by identifying with the 
Banjarese Muslims who represent state author- 
ity, and separate themselves from remote 

eratus communities, which they consider to 
be ‘hick’, to use the author's term. Meratus 
leaders are ambitious men who represent the 
community to the state and the state to the 
community, drawing on the power of the state 
to enhance their leadership But at the same 
time they are concerned with red 
state rule within the context of the offici 
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assumptions made about the Meratus. Many 
of these leaders are shamans and storytellers 
who challenge the state's definition of the 
Meratus as unruly headhunters and bandits 
Their tales describe the competing powers, each 
more ruthless than the last, who have passed 
through therr territory: headhunters, the Dutch, 
the Japanese, and soldiers during the war of 
independence and then the Banjarese struggle 
for independence The Meratus could not 
afford i attachments and each grow 

was received with equal loyalty, a leader’s 
reputation depending on his as а generous 
host and in turning away any threat. This 
attitude continues today and government offi- 
cials and security forces are carefully enter- 
tained with food specially cooked and 
presented. 

Gender and fertility issues tend to mar- 
ginahze women in that would-be leaders 
attempt to impress state authonty by sup- 
porting the family-planning programme. Ideas 
on contraception are introduced 1n the context 
of male authority and leadership, and the 
women’s main recourse is * back-chat' directed 
against community authority. They may also 
protest against male authonty over female 
reproduction in other ways as is demonstrated 
by the author's graphic account of a group of 
women deliberately neglecting a newborn baby, 
thus causing its death. 

The second section, ‘A science of travel’, 
deals with travel customs, namely, the constant 
movement of Meratus leaders. Leadership 1s 
related to the routes travelled by them, and 
they have constantly to call on the support of 
the individuals and scattered communities that 
they draw into their sphere of influence on 
their route. In so doing they may invoke the 
authority of the state, using administrative 
titles to back their claims, and local leaders 
attract political constituents who beleve in 
their capabilities through a rhetoric of links 
with the regional authority. To the Meratus, 
movement across the landscape creates attach- 
ment to a place. To the authonities, shifting 
agriculture, shifting habitation and Meratus 
travel habits are obstacles to national security 
and signs of backwardness and ssolation. 
Furthermore, Meratus travel creates a 
different ‘map’ of the landscape Old sites are 
not forgotten as Meratus move to new ones, 
but remain the sites of resources and stories; 

events are recalled in terms of where one's 
elds were located at the time. Travel forges 
personal attachments to the places movement 
makes accessible, whereas government resettle- 
ment policies suppress movement and remove 
the Meratus from their familar landscape, 
demanding their stability m imposed locations. 
Part of the Meratus leadership strategy involves 
collaboration with the government to portra 
a ‘fiction’ of static, stable communities wi 
themselves in charge, working within the state 
administration. 

The Anal part of the book, ‘Riding the horse 
of gaps’, deals wıth women who caled the 
author's attention to the importance of off- 
beat commen and creative transgression. 
Here Tsing is challenging the more familiar 
studies that look at gender from the perspective 
of women who conform to a culture's ideal 
type. She turns instead to the few women who 
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challenge male authonty and leadership 
through their unconventional behaviour and as 
a form of protest against their own mar- 
ginalization. 

Tsing explores the stories of three po p 
women who had had foreign lovers. i 
stories are those of women whose initiatives 
formulate a commentary of opposition on their 
sexuality, gender and the construction of know- 
ledge. By leaving the Meratus mountains to 
live with outsiders, these women are interpreted 
by Meratus men as women out of place, women 
who travel, unafraid of male sexuality. The 
women themselves, however, reinterpret them- 
selves as women with initiative and experience. 
"They are critical of Meratus women's exclusion 
from knowledge, authority and regional travel, 
and they use their experience to undermine the 
certainties of their own cultural communities 
when they return to them by challenging the 
characterization of Meratus women as fearful 
and shy These women usurp men's rights to 
reputations for bravery and attractiveness The 
second group of women who oppose are those 
who cali themselves shamans in a culture where 
shamans are male leaders. Women who make 
these claims and attract a following blur and 
mock local categories. 

This is a thought-provoking if occasionally 
confusing study of the relationships between 
self and other, between an isolated, mar- 
ginalized community and a nation state bent 
upon dragging the Meratus people mto the 
modern world. If it does nothing else, 1t forces 
us to re-evaluate the way we deal with and 
understand marginal cultures. 


SIAN JAY 


ANDREW J. МАСІМТҮКЕ AND 
KANISHKA JAYASURIYA (ed. The 
dynamics of economic policy reform 
in South-East Asia and the South- 
West Pacific. (South-East Asian 
Social Science Monographs.) xv, 
239 pp. Singapore, еїс.: Oxford 
University Press 1992 [pub. 1993]. 
£32.50. 


The editors of this interesting monograph 
claim in therr introduction that the book ‘rose 
out of frustration with the evident inadequacies 
of political scientists and economists working 
1n isolation from each other, even though they 
were ploughing over the same ground’. They 
argue that an understanding of the processes 
of policy reform can only be achieved if the 
two disciplines pool their expertise and Ma 
standing of particular countries, and of 
lar analytical techniques. This is no ОШ: а 
worthy objective, and in this book it has been 
combined with the equally worthy objective of 
applying the North-east Asian or ‘statist’ 
model of policy reform to the ASEAN coun- 
tries, Papua New Guinea and Australia. The 
statist model has been used by political scient- 
ists such as Chalmers Johnson and Stephan 
Haggard to explain the policy successes of 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan; put simply it argues 
that the higher the degree of state autonomy 
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from sectional pressures, the more likely it 18 
that policy reform will succeed. Japan, Korea 
and Taiwan have grown so fast because policy- 
makers have been insulated from the kinds of 

pressures from self-seeking interest groups 
which 1n less happy lands lead to high rates of 
industrial protection, over-valued exchange 
rates, chronic inflationary pressures, low rates 
of investment, slow economic growth and 


mass poverty 

The editors rather pu the game away in 
their introduction by hinting that the North- 
east Asian insulation hypothesis may not quite 
fit the facts of ASEAN economic reform ın the 
19805, let alone that ın Papua New Guinea and 
Australia. For one thing it 1s debatable just 
how insulated the vanous South-East Asian 
policy-makers really were; for another it seems 
that, far from being villains, the ‘pressure 
groups’ were actually on the side of the 
reforming angels in at least some parts of the 
region. Several authors of the individual coun- 
try studies point out that alliances between 
business and political figures were ‘central 
factors in the introduction of major aspects of 
the economic reform agenda ’, Laothamatas on 
Thailand, Leigh on Malaysia and MacIntyre 
on Indonesia all suggest that business associ- 
ations played important roles ın pressing for 
various macro-economic and micro-economic 
reforms and that the relatively uninsulated 
policy-makers listened to them and did as they 
were asked. This is perhaps not very rising; 
producers of tradable goods, for example, tend 
to benefit from devaluations and im polities 
where such people have any power they can be 
far more vociferous in demanding exchan 
rate adjustments than any team тош the World 
Bank or the IMF. One reason that business 
groups, and especially exporters, have been 
gaming power in ASEAN t ough the 1980s is 
that they are becoming far more numerous 
and, as an awareness of their group interests 
develo they become more impatient with 
old- fashioned patron-client approaches to 
policy-makers 

Indeed it is clear from several of the papers 
re EP volume that ш the more successful 

EAN exporting economies, a virtuous circle 

of arem orm has developed. Initial attempts 
at reforming the trade regime, however partial, 
have led to the emergence of new export 
industries whose spokespeople join up with 
others to push for further reforms not just in 
the trade regime but in the financial sector, and 
in other parts of the economy. Gradually a 
constitutency for reform n ato which can 
take on powerful vested interests (in for 
example the armed forces) who oppose reform 
often for extremely selfish and short-sighted 
reasons. In Thailand in 1984, the government 
of General Prem devalued the baht by 15 per 
cent when the costs of nd pegged to the 
over-valued dollar were painfull усеш clear p moi 
of the business community. 
ride out a violent backlash from them ta 
inspired mainly because of the effect the 
devaluation would have on the price of defence 
imports. As Апек Laothamatas points out, 
Prem was extremely astute in maintaining a 
web of tactical alliances both to maintain his 
own position and to preserve his policy agenda 
A similar astuteness was shown by President 
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Suharto as he guided controversial adjustment 

measures supported by his economics ministers 

past poste critics in the armed forces and 
ere. 

Perhaps the main lesson from the successful 
reforming regimes in ASEAN in the 1980s 1s 
that there must be a strong central decision- 
maker who is convinced of the necessity of 
economic reform and who 18 prepared to stake 
his or her political survival on getting the 
reform measures implemented. It 1s clear from 
the Thai, Malaysian and Indonesian examples 
that without the support of Prem, Mahathir 
and Suharto the technocrats in central banks, 
finance ministries and planning agencies would 
have been powerless. Certainly they could form 
coalitions with business groups but such coali- 
tions would be toothless tigers 1f the central 
decision-makers were indifferent or hostile to 
their demands The case of the Philippines, the 
dismal scratching from the AS owth 
stakes m the 1980s, shows only too graphically 
what happens when able technocrats find that 
they have no political support at the highest 
level. The chapters by Sisera Jayasuriya and 
the late Charles Lindsey discuss in detail the 
failure of Virata and others to persuade Marcos 
to persevere with trade reforms in the early 
1980s, and the failure of Monsod and the 
University of the Philippines economists to 
persuade Mrs. Aquino to grasp the nettle of 
policy reforms a few years later. 

To sum up, this is a useful and stimulating 
set of essays which most students of economic 
development in South-East Asia will benefit 
from reading The idea of getting two authors 
to write on each country (except Papua New 
Guinea) was presumably intended to produce 
viewpoints from both economists and political 
scientists; this in fact leads to some duplication 
which more stnngent editing might have 
avoided. There are a few disappointing contri- 
butions, David Lım’s chapter on Malaysia 
indicates that there was a rapid acceleration in 
export growth in the early 1980s compared 
with the years from 1965 to 1980 but fails to 
clarify what policies caused it. MacIntyre 
discusses Sukarno's ‘extreme statist economic 
adventures" in the early 1960s, but in fact there 
is no evidence to support his claim that the 
government used foreign borrowings and oil 
revenues at this time to ce the development 
of state enterprises. Government revenues fell 
sharply in the early 1960s mainly because of 
the sharp fall in export prices, and the growth 
of smu; revenues as the government 
did manage to obtain, and almost all the 
foreign borrowing, went to finance government 
consumption expenditures and defence procure- 
ments. The entire period from 1950 to 1965 
can in fact be seen as one of a gradual 
attenuation of government control over the 
economy, and in the light of the discussion of 
‘statism’ in the introduction it seems very odd 
to apply that term to policy-making in 
Indonesia in these years. 

The editors (if not all the authors) seem to 
have accepted the once fashionable view that 
development economics is no longer a theoretic- 
айу distinct sub-discipline, and that the same 
set of analytical tools, and policy prescriptions, 
are suitable for Sweden and Zaire, or in this 
case, the ASEAN nations, Papua New Guinea 
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and Australa In fact a careful reading of these 
essays shows just how silly this claim really is. 
Most of the authors wnting on the ASEAN 
countries agree that organized labour was not 
an important pressure group; as Pasuk 
Phongpaichit points out in the case of Thailand, 
‘Thailand did not have to deal with an 
1ndustrial labour force disaffected by the depres- 
sion and powerful enough to obstruct structural 
change.’ The Hawke government in the years 
from 1983 to 1990 had to make dealing with 
such a labour force its central priority. 
Kanishka Jayasinya m his chapter on politics 
and structural adjustment ın A a has 
some interesting things to say about the accord 
negotiated between the government and the 
A , which he argues was ‘the most import- 
ant tool in economic management ш the 1980s’. 
If such a tool does exist in the Thai, or 
Indonesian policy-kit, it has become rusty with 
disuse over the last three decades If future 
governments ın ASEAN ever need it again, 
they x know who to tum to for advice on 
its use 


ANNE BOOTH 


ANGUS MCINTYRE (ed): Indonesian 
political biography: in search of 
ross ганла wnderstandiria: (Mon- 
ash Papers on Southeast Asia, no. 
28.) xi, 327 pp. Clayton, Victoria: 
Centre for Southeast Asian Studies, 
Monash University, 1993. 


The Centre of Southeast Asian Studies at 
Monash University here offers a second mono- 
graph (the first was entitled People and society 
in Indonesia) devoted to the net of bio- 
graphy The editor makes it clear that both are 


inten as a counter to the dominant mode 
of categorical analysis of Indonesian society. 
As well as introducing the volume, Angus 


McIntyre discusses Sukarno and the problems 
of writing biographies of Indonesians, Jacques 
Leclerc writes on Amir Sjarifuddin, Lindsay 
Rae on Sutan Sjahrir and Y. B. Mangunwijaya, 
Siauw Tiong Diin on his father Siauw Giok 
Tjhan, Margot Lyon on Soeharto and mysti- 
cism, and David Hill on Mochtar Lubis. 

McIntyre tells us that ‘Indonesianist bio- 
graphers have continued to ply their trade ın 
the face of social science disapproval" (p. vi). 
Though such frowns are surely a cross very 
lightly to be borne, any distress may be founded 
on a confusion. Biography neither replaces nor 
rivals social studies. The two pursuits ask 
different questions and therefore obtain differ- 
ent answers; they are complementary, not 
competitive. Biography, normally considered a 
branch of literature rather than of social 
studies, needs no ulterior justification; its sole 
and sufficient reason 1s to render an account 
which сора opinion. 

This app is well represented in the piece 
on Amir Sjanfuddin by lerc, whose knee 
never so much as wobbles in the direction of 
social studies Amir, a Protestant Batak, 
acquired secondary schooling 1n Holland, rose 
rapidly through the nationalist movement and 
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then the governments of the insurgent Republic 
to become, briefly, prime minister, only later 
to write his own death warrant by announcing 
his conversion to communism and by becoming 
involved with the Madiun uprising of 1948. 
The army shot him and his leftist colleagues 
out of hand. Even now, his name is not in 
good odour with the present regime. 

Siauw Giok Tjhan was leader of the Chinese 
community between 1954 and 1965. He led it 
away from the idea of being а TE 
community to accepting that its future 

integration He also believed that soci 
would be the best bulwark a discrimina- 
tion, and aligned himself and his organization 
with the Communist . The showdown of 
1965 imprisoned him and killed many of his 
followers. A lesson, perhaps, that a minority 
cannot afford to take sides—which does not 
mean it should not defend itself. 

David Hill gives us a blow by blow account 
of writing a Biography of the well known 
author Mochtar Lubis, a process which has 
discomfited both biographer and subject. Part 
of the problem may arise from the fact that 
Hill ‘strove to write a biography which would 
describe the man as others saw him ...’ (p. 276). 
This seems uncomfortably close to opinion 
polling. While the biographer's task is to seek 
information from whatever quarter, the final 
product represents only his own judgement, 
not that of his sources. Neither should he 
expect his work to be popular with any of 
them; indeed, the reverse case should encourage 
him to feel that he may have got it right 

The other authors attempt to assess the place 
of traditional culture m biography. Lindsay 
Rae does so at some length with regard to 
Sutan Sjahrir, leader of PSI (Indonesian 
Socialist Party), and prime minister from 1945 
to 1947. He is doubiful *how far the concept 
of Minangkabau culture can take us in under- 
standing why particular individuals developed 
the characteristics they did [though where 
aspects of Minangkabau culture can be rela 
to [Sjahrir’s] concrete experience, they should 
certainly Бе taken into account’ (рр 49f.). He 
evidently finds this not possible, and sums up 
Sjahrirs personality as distinguished by ‘the 
intellectual acuity, the trust in rational know- 
ledge, the nurturing warmth, the reluctance to 

(р. 104), characteristics shared with 
bep others a the globe. It also emerges 
that Sjahrir loved people ın the betrapt, but 
was rather more fastidious about them ın the 
flesh, being at home only with children, and 
that his се aen made him many enemies, 
including oy the Javanese and their 
leader Presi Sukarno. This was perhaps 
Sjahrirs fatal error. A decade later Sukarno 
was to place him in prison, he was released 
only to die. 

Rae is similarly dismissive of the ‘cultural’ 
explanation in his study of Y. B. Mangun- 
wyaya, a Javanese Catholic village priest who 
has espoused the cause of the poor in non- 
violent fashion. One can only agree with his 
argument that ‘to interpret [Mangunwijaya’s 
life and work mainly in terms of his cul 
orientation would require the creation of a new 
cultural category, the Javanese-born, Dutch/ 
Japanese Revolutionary Indonesian-educated, 
Catholic humanist, overseas-trained counter- 
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In other words, to limit 


technocrat’ (p. 25 
ы to tradition is 


the meaning of 


Unfortunately, having avoided the 'tradi- 
Чоп” trap, Rae falls into the psychoanalytic 
one, relying шашу on one text (Bales) to 
explain Mangunwijaya ш terms of his child- 
hood. носо Med is similarly ensnared when he 

discusses forei ны of Indonesian bio- 
graphies, the Indonesian area 


cum oae who stresses the 
cultural aspect of human ex; ce at the 
expense of the universal and unique. ' The 


deu for McIntyre, is based on “a classic 
o-analytic view of some rather unhappy 
people (p. 314) Whether one can generalize 
his? rather biased sample remains ques- 
ee Moreover, not ony RP eu 
ytic propositions not alwa; sup- 
ported erimental vellficaGon (cf. 
Н. 1. Eysenck), thei eir use m biography too often 
smacks of a ‘post hoc, propter hoc’ argument; 
it ıs rarely difficult to think of other people 
with similar childhood experiences who have 
develo ed quite differently 
to be preferred is McIntyre's piece on 
P ie as artist-politician’ which recognizes 
the former president's aestheticism as some- 
thing distinct from any 'Javanese ethos' It 
took the form of wishing to surround himself 
only with the E oe particularly beautiful 
women, or flattering pictures of them, but also 
included the emb ent of Jakarta For all 
his rhetoric espousing the cause of the ' mar- 
haen' or poor, he shunned the sight of po 
and thus Indonesian кашу. (The nineteen 
century English duchess who drew the blinds 
of her coach when she drove through the slums 
of London at least did not pretend to be 
imbued. with charity.) Inevitably, he lost touch, 
fatally miscalculated the balance of power in 
the country, and ensured his own downfall. 

In contrast with Rae and McIntyre, Margot 
Lyon places great importance on traditional 
Javanese mysticism for President Soeharto Her 
argument is perhaps best represented ш a 
discussion of Taman Mini Indonesia [Indonesia 
in Miniature Park]. This represents e various 
provinces of Indonesia, together with a large 
three dimensional map of the country, and 
recreational and catering facilities in profusion. 
It 18 mtended both as bol of and support 
for Indonesian unity. Lyon, however, goes 
further, and argues that: 


“The building of Taman Mini can be understood 
as an act, albeit symbolic, to constitute the 
negara (state) anew, to locate it in a ‘new 
order". The park ... 1s a representation of the 
world ... a microcosm of the nation-state of 
Indonesia, a ‘mandala’ of the arc hipelago asa 
whole . Taman Mini invokes and embodies 
the larger ontological order within which the 
state must be correctly placed’ (p. 234). 


Since, as Lyon mentions, the idea of the 
park was Mrs. Socharto’s, who is well known 
to be solicitous of her bank balance, but whose 
concern for the ontological order has so far 
escaped notice, the assertions above are somc- 
what surprising. They would have been rein- 
forced by some supporting references, other 
than the one to a popular magazine. 
Nevertheless, Lyon unwittingly raises the ques- 
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tion also implicit in Rae's pieces: when an 
event can be ectly well understood tn terms 
of rational factors—such as rather obvious 
olitical and financial ones in the case of the 
атап Mini—does one need to bring in 
‘cultural as ’? The answer must be 1n the 
negative. There is no virtue in the inclusion of 
anything whatever which might possibly be 
related. ‘The art of being boring is to tell 
eve. ’, to quote Voltaire. 

ere can be no doubt that this symposium 
has succeeded in validatmg biography which 
sees the individual whole, not as a mere 
representative of what is alleged to be his 
culture. As Kipling declared long ago, while 
culture is indelible, the individual can rise 
above it. 


LESLIE PALMIER 


V. I. Bracinsky: The system of 
Classical Malay literature. (Kon- 
inklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, Working Papers, 
1L). ix, 131 pp. Leiden: KITLV 
Press, 1993. Guilders 35. 


Most works on Malay literature are devoted 
to description or history, or to particular texts, 
few with the criticism of tbe field as a whole, 
so this work of Braginsky 18 specially welcome. 
It is divided into two the former based 
on a series of lectures given 1n Paris 1n 1988 on 
the theme: ‘The system of Classical Malay 
literature in the perspective of the history of 
Mediaeval Maliy letters’, founded upon his 
History of Malay literature, published ın 
Russan in 1983 He deals with the medieval 
literature; the systems preceding Classical 
Malay; the emergence of self-awareness in 
Classical Malay literature, and genres and 
works which illustrate aesthetic, didactic or 
spiritual themes. The second part contains a 
single paper: ‘The concept of the beautiful 
(indah) in Malay Classical literature and its 
Muslim roots’, first given in Kuala Lumpur 
in 1979. 

Braginsky’s approach raises a number of 
fundamenta] questions: but first I quote some 
of his own ideas. He essays to reconstruct the 
history of Old Malay literature on the basis of 
the universal characteristics of medieval literat- 
ure (p. 13), stressing the structuring role played 
by religion (p. 3). In the Middle Ages, folklore 
supplemented literature, and such works were 
current in the sphere of high culture (p 20); 
however, the present work 1s principally con- 
cerned with written materials (p. 21, n. $, The 
structure of Old Malay hterature conditioned 
its decline into oblivion in the Muslim period 
(р. 22): for the rise of commercial states and 

е coming of Muslim traders resulted in a 
repons to the more dynamic, egalitarian spirit 
of Islam, its clear dogmas and the universally 
comprehensible character of its preachings 
(p. 8) The classical period of Malay hterature 
is to be reckoned from the second of the 
sixteenth cen to the first half of the 
nineteenth (p. 29): but the last 150 years of the 
period were marked by ever increasing stagna- 
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PU ME by European colonial expansion 
p 3). 

Now the questions: firstly, why systems? Is 
there an inherent system 1n Malay literature or 
any other? Can we codify the hterature of a 
particular language, place or time as having 
definable or predictable characteristics? Or if 
some works do not fit the pattern, are they to 
be excluded? Is this perhaps why a presumed 
earlier Malay literature failed to survive the 
advent of Islam? 

What 18 meant by classical literature? It has 
been defined as ‘ of the first class, of the highest 
rank or importance; approved as a model; 
standard, leading’ Another analysis stresses 
‘reason, objectivity, restraint, definiteness, 
strictness and шо of form’. As far as 
Malay 18 concerned, the term seems first to 
have beat applied by nineteenth-century British 
scholar-administrators, who were concerned to 
reconcile colonial government with Malay reli- 
gion and custom; in their approach they 
stressed adat as religion and custom, rather 
than Islam as a religious system. So, for 
instance, Sir Frank Swettenham, m British 
Malaya (1907), 107, says: ' As books written in 
the best style and of greatest repute amongst 
the Malays, the following may be mentioned: 
the Sejarah Melayu, the Hikayat Hang Tuah, 
The Tay as-Salatm, the Hikayat Iskandar Muda 

the history of the Achinese Sultan), the 
ustamam and the Khoja Maimun (that is 
Hikayar Bayan Budiman). There are also a 
number of less important works which are 
translations of Indian and Persian stores In 
modern times, the only book of any note 
written by a Malay is Abdullah’s History. As 
already stated, this writer's style is far from 
classic." 

Sir Richard Winstedt, whose extensive 
research was conducted ш this spirit, also drew 
on Dutch scholarship, particularly that of 
C Snouck Hurgronje and S. van Ronkel his 
method was discursive and cumulative, culmm- 
ating in his History of Malay literature (1939), 
which he revised and reissued as a History of 
classical Malay literature. (1958). When we 
compare his views with those of raginsky, we 
find the latter reflec a well-developed 
Russian interpretation of what consitutes a 
classical literature, as far as can be judged from 
his bibliography, which shows a general interest 
in the topic, as well as its particular application 


to various oriental literatures, and his own 
extensive contribution to the anal and 
t then 


Ha ipi of а writing. 
about his conclusions about the period, content 
and quahty of Classical Malay literature? There 
is a difficulty in reconciling the political and 
hterary high points of Malay achievement. The 
Sultanate of Malacca achieved power, wealth, 
glory and widespread influence 1n the fifteenth 
century. However, in is src view, 
Classical Malay literature reached its peak ın 
the seventeenth, when Johore was but a shadow 
of the old Malacca, and when much of the 
Malay writing was centred on North Sumatra, 
where Islamic influences were strongest. The 
earliest surviving Malay manuscripts belong to 
this period, and so may reinforce this judge- 
ment, though some of the texts undou y 

resent revisions of earlier works. 

raginsky is chiefly concerned with hikayat 
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and syaw some are designated penglipur lara, 
works for consolation or entertamment; others 
are berfaedah, useful works, didactic or histor- 
ical; stil] others have as their purpose the 
attainment of spiritual perfection. He says. ' the 
exposition ОГЕШ the e priaciples of Islamic theology, 
and especial] y Sufi preaching, became dominant 
factors’ (p. 29), but he does not mention adat, 
which had been reckoned a creative factor 
by many earlier scholars. He 1s not concerned 
with the pantun, the allusive and often erotic 
quatrain, nor with the bahasa berirama, the 
unrhymed rhapsodist verse of Malay folk tales, 
the juarian or lovers’ complaints of South 
Sumatra, or the traditional legal collections of 
the Minangkabau. 

In classical literature, the question of quali 
18 involved, to be judged on inherent exce 
and on the reputation of a work as an с; шр 
to be emulated. The text most often appealed 
to in this way by earlier scholars was the 
Sejarah Mela raginsky himself considers 
that its author's technique 'engenders an 
geni true-to-life atmosphere 115 peak 

саен (28) in the account of the fall 

alacca, which even develops into a kind 
of novel' (p. 26). However, he assigns this 
work to the end of the penod preceeding 
Classical Malay literature, together with earlier 
works, Hikayat Raja-raja Pasai, Hikayat Seri 
Rama, Hikayat Marakarma (Si Miskin) and 
НіКауаг Langlanglang Buana, the last three 
reckoned as Hindu works; and Hikayat 
Muhammad Hanafiah, Hikayat Amir Hamzah 
and Hikayat Iskandar adapted from Persian 
Islamic originals. 

Braginsky's first major example of Classical 
Malay 1s the Hikayat Inderaputera, which he 
considers ' one of the most ped and artistic- 
ally perfect romances' M 49); and ‘we may 
assume that the magic mfluence derives not so 
much from the fairy-tale context as from the 
Muslim (Sufi) tradition ın which the асос 
symbolizes the Divine Spirit’ (р 32). The story 
cs how Inderaputera, son of Bikrama Bispa, 

of Samantapura, yas carried off by a 
ES en peacock to the kingdom of Syahsyian, 
where he met the ruler, who sent him out to 
find a magic flower to cure his childlessness, 
which he achieved with the help of the hermit 
Berma Sakti. After further marvellous adven- 
tures, in which he overcame ogres and marned 
princesses, he returned home to Samantapura, 
where he became king. Earlier interpreters have 
understood the story differently. In the seven- 
teenth century, Nuruddin аг-Кашп, in his 
Surat al-Mustakim paired it with the Hiat 
Seri Rama as being useless under the canon 
law, and only fit for use as tolet paper. 
Whnstedt, in JSBRAS, 82, 1920 comments. 
‘clearly the reference proves the Hika 
[л utera to be old enough to be quoted as 

ofane classic in 1634" e 145), and in 
ү RAS, 85, 1922 he says that it ‘bears the 
marks of being a pastiche, containing a number 
of folk tales clustered round the hero. Flying 
wooden peacocks are common in Indian folk 
lore’ (p. 52) Certainly some of the incidents, 
and many of the proper names are Hindu: 
these elements need to be weighed against the 
Islamic names and episodes to decide whether 
this work may indeed be seen as a Sufi tract. 
The style of the Malay is good, though the 
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pantuns, to judge from Mulyadi's 1983 edition, 
are limping and jejune. The text was certainly 
a model which was followed: Malay manu- 
scripts are plentiful, and there are adaptations 
in Achinese, Bugis, Cham, Makassar, 
Maranaw, and ‘inde d the title of Puspakarma, 
in Lombok Javanese 
Braginsky’s second example of a Malay 
Classic is the Hi t Marong Mahawangsa, 
the so-called. Annals, which he says 
‘vividly illustrates the historic-sophical tend- 
ency of Malay historical texts’ (p. 59). It tells 
of the mythical foundation of the kingdom of 
Langkasuka by Marong Mahawangsa, and of 
his successors in а Hindu-Buddhist line. The 
fourth king became a cannibal and grew tusks 
and was known as Raja Bersiong. In his 
S плот s time, a Muslim missionary, Syaikh 
of Yemen came to Kedah and 
converted the king, who took the name of 
Sultan Muzaffar Syah. The Sultan of Acheh 
and Syaikh Nuruddin sent copies of the Sirat 
al-Mustikam and other Muslim works, so these 
events are referred to the first half of the 
seventeenth century. His son and successor, 
Sultan Muazzam ordered this history to 
be written down. There is a brief appendix 
tng later rulers down to Sultan d 
Tajuddin Halim II AM the text being 
known from a copy of A D. 1830. Braginsky's 
view of the work 1s that the pre-Muslim period 
IS described in warning terms to show that 
Kedah would be judged by God because of 
recurrent wickedness attributed to the devil. 
He says’ ‘The syaikh converts the country to 
Islam, thereby exorcising the demons and 
laying the foundations of the nation's sub- 
sequent prospenty ' (р. 61). Another view was 
ven by Н. Maier, Jn the center of authority 
thaca, NY, 1988), who considered it as a 
tissue of quotations from other texts, in 
the context of oral and wntten traditions, 
which he interpreted by a system he called 
Intertextuality, adapting an idea from the 
structuralist Barthes. However, Maier is largely 
involved in a critique of British colonial policy 
and British Malay scholarship, by refering to 
the use they made of the ayat, whereas 
Braginsky is more concerned with accommod- 
ating a Muslim approach to Malay literature, 
B ky considers the Hikayat a Classical 
Malay historical text because ıt has in common 
with others, a mythical beginning, a pre- 
Muslim middle, and a chmax celebrating "ihe 
conversion of a state to Islam. His views are in 
line with the symposium pubiished in Kuala 
Lumpur ın 1987: Tokoh-tokoh Sastera Melayu 
Klasik, 1n. which the contributors identified as 
Classical Malay authors, those of the seven- 
teenth century onwards who have written on 
Islamic themes from North Sumatra, together 
with the historical writers in the Malacca 
tradition, beginning with the Sejarah Mel 
and following with the Misa Melayu of ЕЕ 
eenth-century Perak and the Twhfat an-Nafis of 
anyi ааа ecntury Johore. 

y literary appreciation is still in a 
dekori state: notions of what may be 
Sonnde classical are necessarily subjective. 
In my view, Bragi has still to prove his 
case, because neither the Hikayat In aputera 
nor the Hikayat Marong Mahawangsa is a 
typically Muslim work, nor does either achieve 
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the standards of perfection usually implied by 
calling a literary text classical. Nevertheless, 
Braginsky has contributed positively to the 
debate, because he brings in fresh and stimulat- 
ing ideas from a Russian milieu, and leaves us 
significant questions to consider: what are the 
aesthetic ideals of Malay literature, ly 
as comprehended in the term лаа}? What is 
the Ке аня of Islamic ideas 1n relation to 
E elements of Malay culture? And why, 
s time-scale, was the classical 
eos prom terature postponed until the 
advent of European traders and colonists? I 
hope that Professor Braginsky will return to 
the quest. 


G. E. MARRISON 


tB. W.  ANDRZEEWSKI with 
S. ANDRZEJEWSKI (tr.): Ал antho- 
logy of Somali poetry. ix, 113 pp. 
Bloomington and Indianapolis: 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 
1993. £17.50 (paper £7.99). 


At a time when books and articles written 
on Somali life are dealing predominantly with 
the tragic events of recent ari this anthology 
of poetry 13 a breath of fresh air. It provides 
the reader with the means of g a deeper 
insight into бошай life through what is to the 
Somalis their most important cultural form, 
namely, poetry. 

The book contains the translations of 41 
poems set out m chronological order. The 
earliest include those of Raage Ugaas, consid- 
ered by many Somalis to be their greatest poet. 
The final poems are two by Maxamed Ibraahim 
Warsame ‘Hadraawi’, who is regarded by 
many to be the greatest living Somali poet 
Particularly well ге represented in the antholo 
is the poetry of d Maxamed Cabdi 
Xasan, the leader of the anti-colonial 
movement in the first two decades of this 

century Th e poetry of Ismaciil Mire from this 
figures prominently. 

The themes handled in the poems reflect the 
harshness of the semi-desert environment when 
ary and the abundance and verdure which 
follows the rain. The central role played by 
livestock ın Somalı life is reflected ın many 
poems. Both Sayyid Maxamed Cabdille Xasan 
and Raage Ugaas have poems in praise of a 
favourite horse (‘ A horse beyond compare’ and 
‘ A fine war horse’ respectively). Camels also 
feature strongly, as m, for example, ‘Where 
true profit lies’ by Cumar Xuseen Ostreeliya’ 
as well as in two poems on camel rustling by 
Faarax Afcad and Qawdhan Ducaale which, as 
is pointed out by the translator, ‘arose from 
an old custom among poets of imitating, in 
jest, the boasts of vainglorious warriors’ (p. 19). 

Love and marrage are themes represen 
in a number of poems, although what is more 
definitely recognizable as love poetry is more 
evident in the later poetry ш which the handling 
of this theme is often allegorical. There are 
three love poems by Cilmi Bowndheri, whose 
love for a woman called Hodon m the 1930s is 
legendary, she 1s reputed to have caused his 
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death, when she was given in marriage to 
another. The central place of Cilmi Bowndheri 
in Somali love poetry, is reflected in the poem 
‘At the grave of Cilmi Bowndheri’ by Maxamed 
Ibraahim Warsame ‘Hadraawi’ whose respect 
for Cilmi 1s conveyed in the opening line: ‘Oh 
my king among pee (p. 90). 

Marriage is theme of le two extracts 
from plays by two р laywrights, Cali 
Sugulle and Xasan uumin. Poems in 
praise E wives, Paneg and allies are also 
included, for example, ‘In prase of Barni 
Sheekh’ by Qamaan Bulxan. ‘The stolen wife’ 
by the same poet vividly describes his feelings 
upon learning that his wife has been made by 
her kinsfolk to divorce hım and marry another. 
A similar experience in which the betrothed of 
the poet marries another is the theme of Raage 
Ugaas's A broken betrothal’ and comparison 
of the imagery utilized 1n these two poems 18 
interesting’ livestock figure in both as do 
sicknesses of the chest. 

Religious and dn db c references are to 


be found throughout the collection and a few 
make such matters their s с subject matter. 
One such 15 the beautiful poem by Axmed 


Ismaacil Diirtye ‘Qaasim’, ‘Bitter and sweet’, 
in which he tells us that bitter and sweet both 
run in him and uses various poetic devices to 
show that there 1s in him both good and bad; 


ini ours!’ the angels of Hell proclaim 
of me 
“No, ours!’ the angels of Heaven protest. 
(p 89) 


In the last Ime of the poem, * Qaasim' tells the 
a a "You're free to make a chore!’ 

The lack of poetry by women is a matter 
raised in the introduction which points out that 
the collection, publication and translation of 
women 's мы is now being undertaken, and 
it is to that this poetry will be 
available to a urne readership in the future. 

Aside from the poems there is an troduction 
and five appendices covering: (1) ‘The oral and 
the written medium’, (2) ‘Pronunciation of 
Somali words’, (3) ‘Alliteration and scansion’, 
(4) ‘ Selected bib iography ', (5) ‘Sources of the 
posts These sections are, however, short, 
leaving the e. poems very much to speak for 
themselves brief introductions to the poets 
and individual poems. Given this, the anthology 
is to be recommended to anyone with an 
interest not only ın Somalı culture but ın good 
poetry ш general 

The poems stand well on their own, thanks 
to the excellent translations by the 
Andrzejewskis. As is mentioned in the introduc- 
tion, no attempt is made to reflect the versifica- 
tion of the originals but the imagery and feeling 
of the shines through. This is the 
result of the deep knowledge B. W. ‘Goosh’ 
Andrzejewski has of not just the Somali 
language but also of Somali life and culture as 
a whole, as well as, of course, of the love of 
this hterature which he shares with his wife, 
Sheila Andrzejewski, who assisted in the trans- 
lation. Finally, the following lines are chosen 
to illustrate the high quality of both the poetry 
and the translation in this anthology. They are 
taken from the poem ‘A horse beyond compare’ 
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in which Raage Ugaas praises his horse 
Walhad (p. 10). 
His colour has the beauty of the sky 
When it is spread out to after the rain 
With all its stains washed clean away. 
He has the hue of an ostrich chick 
Before its plumage whitens. 
Is that not like the dawn 
When the sun touches with its rays the thin 
high clouds? 


MARTIN ORWIN 


PrerrgE Karck: Central African 
Republic (World Bibliographical 
Series, Vol. 152.) liv, 153 pp., map. 
Oxford, Santa Barbara and Denver; 
Clio Press, 1993. £30. 

RANDALL FEGLEY: The Congo. (World 
Bibliographical Series, Vol. 162.) 


xlvii, 168 pp. Oxford, Santa 
Barbara and Denver: Clio Press, 
1993, £30. : ' 


It is interesting that Clio Press is producing 
the volumes in 118 World Bibhographical Series 
for the countries of former French Equatorial 
Africa in quick succession: Gabon in 1992, and 
the two present volumes and that for 'Chad all 
1n 1993. It is also particularly helpful, because 
1t soon becomes apparent that for any one of 
the four countries concerned, the researcher 
will probably need to use all four volumes, 
since there are general works on francophone 
Central Africa and the French colonial penod 
listed in one volume which are not repeated in 
the others. 

As far as the authors of the present two 
volumes are concerned, Pierre ck was a 
French colonial officer in Ubangi-Shari for ten 
years, then economic advisor to the newly 
independent Central African Republic and later 
an academic. Seventeen of his own works are 
cited in his bibliography, somewhat surprisingly 
described 1n terms such as ‘a classic work’ and 
*an indispensable reference' Randall Fegley 
lectures in politics and history in the US and 
has already compiled the Clio Press biblio- 
graphies for Equatorial Gunea and Rwanda. 
Although both conform in outline to the Clio 
Press format for this series, there are numerous 
significant differences between the two volumes. 
In Fegley’s for the Congo, rather under half of 
its 536 references are to works in French, in 
line with the Cho series intention of being 
principally designed for the English ет 

lck, on the other hand, has nearly 400 
French-lan entries out of 538, correctly 
indicating in his.preface the paucity of works 
in any other language, and one might feel, 
therefore, that his volume offers a truer repres- 
entation of the significant literature. A fair 
proportion of the titles cited, however, are 

ү published in the Central African 
Republic itself, arid one wonders how many of 
these will be readily accessible in libraries 
outside the country. 

Fegleys arrangement is far superior 
Although both works follow the series' subject 
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sections in broad detail, ey has much more 
detailed subdivisions, which makes identifica- 


tion of relevant titles far easier. His division of 
‘history’, for example, into general and 
national and then by chronological period is 
far more accessible than Kalck’s ‘Prehisto: 

and history’ m one long single sequence whi 

has works on Bokassa next to those on the 
Neolithic period. Fegley’s annotations are also 

i and more relevant to the potential user 
of the reference in identifying the scope and 
reliability of the source cited. Kalck’s are often 
disappomtingly discursive and anecdotal, 
reaching a peak in his section for ‘ biographies’ 
where he provides some 1 y and frequently 
irrelevant (‘appointed a tax collector in the 
Gironde") life histories of those whose bio- 
graphies he cites, without comment on the 
actual biographical work. Thirteen of the 20 
entries in this section are for individual short 
articles in Hommes et destins, the large bio- 
graphical dictionary of the French colonies: 
one entry for the work itself would have been 
more effective. Interestingly, it is not referred 
to at all by Fegley. 

Some of the differences between the two 
volumes are attributable to the lack of uniform- 
ity in imposing house style by the publisher's 
sub-editors. Kalck has three separate index 
sequences for authors, titles and subjects, while 
Fegley has a much more readily usable single 
index. Bibliographical citation varies widely: it 
takes some time to realize that entries Tin 
Kalck and 519 in Fegley are in fact for the 
same publication, vol. 5 of the Encyclopédie 
coloniale et maritime. Another irritant common 
to all volumes in the series, but icularly 
noticeable in these two because of the many 
French citations, is the convention of giving 
translations of all non-English titles into 
English. Many of these are extremely stilted, 
and are even odder when pointlessly applied to 
journal titles (Chroniques d'outre-mer/Overseas 
chronicles). 

Ultimately, however, whatever criticisms one 
may make of the stylistic and other shortcom- 
ings of these volumes in general and of that 
for the Central African Republic, they must be 
among the more significant of the Clio series, 
if only because of the virtual absence of any 
other recent guides to the literature of these 
two countries. Not that the lack 1s quite as bad 
as it might арреаг from looking at Kalck's 
section on ‘Bibliographies’ where he omits 
Laurence Porges’s essential guide to franco- 
phone Africa and the two Library of Congress 
guides to the official publications of the region, 
all properly recorded by Fegley. 

J. Н. MCILWAINE 


БЕВОВАН Porrs: Zimbabwe. Revised 
edition. (World Bibliographical 
Series, Vol.4.) xxxi, 368 pp. 
Oxford, Santa Barbara and Denver: 
Clio Press, 1993. £56.50. 


The ‘World Bibliographical Seres’ 1s ап 
extraordinary enterprise, designed eventually 
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to cover every country in the world, and with 
163 volumes already to its credit. The first 
version of its Zimbabwe volume was the fourth 
to be published; this new version is one of only 
two of the 163 to appear in revised form, the 
other being the volume on Poland. Whether or 
not this indicates a proper appreciation by the 
general editors of the importance of Zimbabwe 
and the richness of its bibliography, there is no 
doubt that Deborah Potts’s revision 1s а 
triumph. As she says, ' Zimbabwe has attracted 
and produced a wealth of serious academic 
research and analysis ... the arts have flourished 
since independence ... [and] Zimbabwe ıs 
fortunate in having a well-established pub- 
lishing industry ' There 18 more to review than 
for any other African country save Nigeria and 
South Africa. On the other hand, the literature 
on and from Zambabwe 15 not so large as to 
be unmanageable: more or less everything of 
significance can be included. Тыз makes 
Zimbabwe ideal for a critical bibliographical 
review. 

Deborah Potts seems to have been the ideal 
compiler. This bibliography is extraordinarily 
up to date, very wide ranging and lucidly 
judicious in з summary and commentary. I 
found in it more or less everything I use and 
value and a great deal more that I now want 
to read. Of course there are some inaccuracies, 
possibly taken over from the first version. For 
example Professor Bhila no longer lectures at 
the University of Zimbabwe; the summary of 
Stanlake Samkange's On trial for my country 
reveals little knowledge that the book deals 
with two trials, of Cecil Rhodes as well as of 
Lobengula. Of course, there are some things 
left out which I would have put in—Patricia 
Chater’s Caught in the crossfire for one. 

I thought the section on ‘Religion’ a little 
thin and the section on 'Fiction' a little 
arbitrary, though these judgements probably 
arise from my special interest in the first and 
from the mmpossibility of full coverage of the 
second, It would have been interesting to have 
had a specific section on ‘Anthropology’, m 
the same way that there are sections on 
Geography, History and Politics. This would 
have enabled her to summarize debates and to 
indicate the evolution of interpretation amongst 
anthropologists ш the same way that she very 
usefully treats the historiography: to explain 
why Southern Rhodesia was so unsatisfactorily 
treated by the Manchester/Rhodes-Livingstone 
school; why anthropologists subsequently con- 
centrated on religion, and why today anthropo- 
logical work is focused mainly on rural 
development 

But these are carping and nit-picking reserva- 
tions. Zunbabweanists are a collegial and 
interactive community; Dr. Potts is well placed 
to know what is happening as soon as it 
happens. (Maybe British Zimbabwean research 
is more fully reflected than North American, 
though I do not much object to that) The 
book will be an invaluable tool for anyone 
interested in Zimbabwe, researchers, teachers 
and generalists alike. 


TERENCH RANGER 
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ANDREA WHITE: Joseph Conrad and 
the adventure tradition; constructing 
and deconstructing the imperial sub- 
Ject. xii, 233 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
£32.50, $49.95. 


In thus interestin ux of hterary criticism 
Professor White's roposition is simple 
enough She argues that re was a discernible 
nineteenth-century British tradition of what she 
calls adventure fiction. That tradition both 
explicitly and implicitl i supported what it is 
now fashionable to call the ‘imperial project’. 
It glorified ‘exploration’ and explorers, admin- 
istrators and entrepreneurs. The ‘natives’ were, 
often literally, relegated to spear-carrying parts; 
Africans, Astans and Native Americans were 
at best ‘loyal’, at worst perfidious or congenit- 
ally brutal. Our heroes were, by contrast, noble, 
sel-sacrificing, technol ogically ee 
brave and above all white. Andrea 
utterly right to remind us that this powerful 
element in popular culture was more widely 
disseminated amongst a increasingly hterate 
metropolitan population than the sometimes 
more equivocal travel accounts on which so 
much of the fiction fed. 

She begins her account with a canter through 
the travel accounts from Cook, through 
McClintock, Rajah Brooke, Speke to 
Livingstone Why these writers are selected is 
not entirely obvious; for example Burton, sadly, 
merits scant attention despite the fascinating 
discrepancies between his treatment of Asians 
and Africans. All are credited-—discredited 
rather—with reifying a sharp and damagin masing 

perceptual dichotomy between Britons an 
those who either are or were about to become 
colonial ‘others’. This analysıs is weakened by 
the author's unwillingness to tackle the admit- 
tedly complex construction of racíal ideologies 
over a much longer period. The impact of the 
experience of ireland is ignored as to a large 
extent is that of the Americas and of modern, 
western hemisphere slavery To some extent 
this over-promotes the significance of the 
nineteenth century. It also silences a parallel 
sceptical tradition of challenge which perha 
begins with Swift, passes on with some of 
Abohtionists and is to be found in all its 
contradictory forms п Conrad's contemporar- 
ies Hobson, Bagels and Marx 

Professor te goes on to show that a 
series of popular novelists of the nineteenth 
century—Haggard, Henty, Marryat and 
Stevenson in particular—were indebted to the 
primary material. That debt was in two parts; 
it comprised not only the texture and descriptive 

“virtual reality’ but also the frequently pejorat- 
туе social observations of the ‘explorers’. Taken 
together, the published ‘scientific’ discoveries 
and the recension of them in popular culture 
resonated with events and facilitated the con- 
struction of a set of powerful, important 
colonial myths of effortless supremacy rooted 
in biology. Following an exciting renewal of 
scholarly interest, Haggard 1s viewed as trans- 
шопа], as an author with growing doubts 
about the ‘civilizing mission’, uncomfortable 
with the crudity of older essentialisms. 
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Teodor Konrad Korzeniowsk, Joseph 
Conrad, began writing 1n the second half of 
the 1880s when he Wd bd Short of 30 years 
of age. In 1886 he sail second mate from 
Hull to Singapore, became a naturalized Briton, 
passed. his aster’s examinations and wrote 

first short story for, of all things, Titbits. 
The rest is literary history. A friend of 
Galsworthy, Edward Garnett, Henry James 
and H. G. Wells, rescued from ‘the adventure 
tradition’ in 1948 when he was welcomed by 
the Leavises on board the ‘Great Tradition’, 
Conrad’s reputation 18 currently enormous and 
rightly so. He was, by his own estimation, 
demeaned by the reputation of being a writer 
of adventures, dogged, as he said, by that 
‘infernal tail of ships’. 

Despite his remarkable achievements as a 
stylist, Conrad ’s intellectual complexity, liter- 
ary fecundity and literary subjects allow modern 
readers to make of him what they will. His 
language 1s often colomal, turn-of-the-century 
and hence decidedly politically incorrect— 
‘savage’, ‘mindless frenzy’, ‘barbarous’ and 
even, for Heaven’s sake, The Nigger of the 
Narcissus It is this which has led some writers, 
who should know better, to dismiss him, 
anachronistically, as a racist. But Professor 
White homes in on what she would call his 
subversion of the adventure tradition Although 
the description of ‘natives’ uses the taxonomic 
vocabulary of the times, Conrad’s ‘natives’, 
the ‘ others’, have souls, personalities and even 
more importantly have voices. 

The key to that might lie m Conrad’s own 
‘otherness’ but that can be overstated. His 
i сорогор into Englishness was impressive — 

ull but pretty English wife and the neat 
little semi-detached house in Stanford-le-Ho 
ш Essex were every bit as important as 

i with Edward Garnett. But the clues lie 
more obviously in the intellect and the literary 
project. In an early letter to another seaman- 
novelist be wrote: “No man’s light is good to 
any of his fellows. That’s my creed from 
beginning to end. That’s my view of life—a 
view that rejects all formulas, dogmas, principles 
of' other people's making ... Another man’s 
truth 1s only a dismal lie to me’ The major 
victims of such ideas in Conrad’s fiction were 
the pervading contemporary Western notions of 
who did and, y, who did not hold the 
head-lease to ‘civilization ’. If his inherent respect 
for individualism successfully vied with contem- 
pony essentialisms, the conclusions could often 

wretched. What unites us all, after all, is our 
propensity to emulate Kurtz. 

Although, as the book's subtitle sport 
Professor White adopts the language of post- 
modernism, she merciful does not en 
some of its whackier propositions. By = 
evaluating Conrad as a persistent subversive as 
well as an extraordinarily important figure ın 
the history of modern fiction, she does suggest 
the contradictory nature of the imperial exper- 
ence. While there 1s no doubt that imperialism 
and colonialism were facilitated by the wide 
assimilation’ of the gung-ho and violent fiction 
of writers like Marryat and Henty, there were 
other, critical voices even if none of them were 
to be as sonorous as Joseph Conrad’s. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 
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Kerra Sumi (comp.) Directory of 
African film-makers and films. xiv, 
194 pp. Trowbridge, Wilts.: Flicks 
Books, 1992). £33. 


There 18 a genuine need for a reliable and 
comprehensive directory of African film- 
making This need has been articulated and 
gained urgency with the growing interest in 
African and other Third World cinema in 
academic and popular circles. Keith Shin's 
book onds to this growing need but fails 
to satisfy it. The claims implicit 1n the ambitious 
title of this book and explicitly expressed 1n its 
introduction exceed its modest and often frus- 
trating attainments. According to the introduc- 
tion ‘this book attempts to provide a single 
comprehensive reference guide to the most 
important and active directors who have been 
involved in feature, documentary and anima- 
tion film production 1n 29 countries and states 
from the whole of the African continent over 
the last 60 years.' This d claim does not 
survive the most sketchy of tests. Furthermore, 
20 effort is made to explain the reasons for 

anning fais directory to 29 countnes or to 
the last 60 years, when films are and have been 
produced ın other, excluded African countries, 
the Sudan for example, and the history of 
Аїпсап cinema, particularly in Egypt, is much 
longer. 

The introduction of this work is short, 
shorter even than its long list of acknowledge- 
ments of scholars, amateurs and informants. It 
tells the reader little about the sources of the 
data included, the criteria for inclusion or 
exclusion, the cut-off date beyond which the 
work becomes selective and less reliable, the 
measures taken to verify the accuracy of the 
information listed and tems of translit- 
erations adopted for writing titles originally 
produced 1n non-European languages and writ- 
ten in non-roman scripts. 

All this fades into insignificance beside the 
distorted image that emerges from the work as 
a whole. The Directory gives the impression 
that the major African country ш the field of 


cinema 18 Faso with 28 entres, fol- 
lowed К копа and Senegal (24 each), then 
Egypt (20), Tunisia (17) and Cameroon (13) 


Anyone with the slightest idea of the history of 
cinema and film production in the continent 
Hm that Egypt has the longest history їп 
t with more than 70 years of 

Peta roduction, over 300 directors of 
feature ап documentary films and some 3,000 
features alone. One wonders why only 20 
directors were selected particularly since the 
directory includes beginners like Yousry 
Nasrallah with one film to his name and ignores 
many of the major film-makers such as 
Muhammad Karim (22 films), Nıyäzi Mustfafáa 
111), Ahmad Jalal (16), Ibrahim Lama (30), 
üsuf Wahbi (31), Ba At (76), Ahmad Kamil 
Mursi (30), Husain Fawz (43), and Ahmad 


from the pioneering generation of 
заш bkn. ,Hasan al-Imam (89), Mahmüd 


zül- -Faggàr (89) , ‘Izz al-Din Ziil-Faqqar (35), 
‘Atif Salim Husám al-Din Mustafa (79), 
Husain Kamal (28) and Saif al-Din Shawkat 


(16) from the generation of Abü-Saif; and so 
on 1n every subsequent generation. 
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Similar remarks can be made with regard to 
other countries. For example, the inclusion of 
Marcello Bivona as a тап director is 
baffling. The only connexion he has with 
Tunisia is that he was born there, but all his 
films are listed in Italian. Apart from Brvona, 
16 Tunisian directors are listed, but many 
others are overlooked such as Ridü Bakkar, 
Hamida ben ‘Ammar, Kulthüm Burnàz, Fadil 
s bs ibi, Tawfik Bisbis, Hasan Daldiil, 

à Faris, Muhammad Hammam, Nir 

Din Mash, Muhammad Salih Rida, ‘Ali 
Mats Qasim al-‘Arabi and others. The 
appendix of Victor Bachy’s Le cinéma de 
Tunisie (1978) lists the names, biographies and 
works of 80 Tunisian directors, and the names 
of directors who have emerged since 1ts publica- 
tion are included in the more recent Dictionnaire 
des cinéastes tunisiens (1991) by M. Hedi Тош, 

As far as Arabic is concerned, and this 1s the 
lan of four of the countries involved and 
74 of the directors listed (28.5%), no consistent 
system of transliteration has been used in 
rendering original titles in roman script. A 
letter 1s often transliterated in three different 
ways, sometimes in two different ways ш the 
same word, as in Wa Thalesshom (p. 13), 
which should have been rendered as wa- 
thalithuhum. Three different Arabic letters (dhal, 
zay and 24”) are all transliterated as z and two 
more, kaf and дау, are both transliterated as К, 
while the letter shin is transliterated in three 
different ways, the standard sh as well as ch 
and s, and tha’ is also transliterated as the 
standard th as well as s and ss. Long vowels 
are marked or overlooked at random and when 
they are marked there is no consistency in 
rendering them. As a result, some titles are 

unrecognizable (е в. Vawmoun fi..., р. 5), while 
others appear in the wrong language, e.g Asma 
al-Bakri’s Arabic film Shahhadhiin wa-Nubal@ 
which ıs listed as Mendiants et orgueilleux 
followed byth the English translation, thus giving 
ips берк impression that the original is 
ere 8 no explanation for the 
ааа of al-Bakri, with only one film to her 
name, as the only Egyptian woman director 
when other women directors of her generation 
who produced numerous films are ignored: e.g. 
‘Atiyyat  al-Abnüdi (nine films), Inas 
al-Dughaydi (five) and Nadya Hamza (three). 
Other titles are wrongly translated into English, 
and often do not comply with the criterion, 
stated in the introduction, of using the ‘English 
titles which have been used by En distrib- 
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the case of Tawfig Salih’s al-Makhdii‘in which 
is distributed and was shown several times on 
Channel 4 as The Duped appears as The 
Deceived. Another criterion stated in the intro- 
duction that is ignored is the overlooking of 
definite articles in alphabetical listings. This is 
not observed for mae Arabic names, from 
al-Bakri to al-Ta: addition, the Arabic 
prefix ben ‘son o s in been weet i 
the surname of two Tunisian directors who 
would never be reco in this form by 
those who want to look them up 
Inconsistency is often a t in the same 
entry. Khairy Beshara is listed as such, but 
referred to within the same entry as Bashara. 
In his entry on Salah Abou-Seif the author 
states that "among his films are four adapta- 
tions of novels b the noted Egyptian writer 
Ihsan Abdel-Kuddous’, when seven of the films 
listed are adaptations of ‘Abd al-Quddüs's 
novels, One also wonders, why mention this 
fact and omit the more ificant one that the 
Egyptian Nobel laureate Najib Mahfüz wrote 
several screen lays o for him and that two more 
of Abü-Saif's adaptations of Mahfüz's 
novels. Similarly, Shanf Arafa's entry states 
‘all his films to date have been documentaries’, 
then goes on to list his four films which are all 
feature films It is rather ironic that the 
directory includes the work of the young ‘Arafa 
with four features to his name and ignores the 
work of the older Sa‘d ‘Arafa who made some 
20 films. Other errors of fact occur, such as the 
statement in Yousry Nasrallah's entry, ' 
studying economics and mathematics at сег 


university he ipated m ш. movement 
against Miis on a 103). 


Given that Nasser di 97 ы asrallah 
(b. 1952) was only 18, fie could not have even 
been at the university, let alone participated 
after his graduation in the struggle against 
Nasser's one-party system. In fact Nasrallah 
completed his baccalaureate ш 1971 and went 
to university one year after Nasser's death. In 
the same entry the directory refers to 
Nasrallah ’s being in West Beirut ‘ writing about 
cinema for the Libyan newspaper As-Safir’; al- 
Saft is a Lebanese and not a Libyan 
newspaper 

Although it is clear that a great deal of effort 
has gone into the compilation of this work, it 
is also evident that it was turely and 
hastily published. It lacks rigour, scholarship 
and consistency and is rife with errors of 
listrngs, dates, transliteration, translation and 
typography. 


utors outside the country of production, e.g. SABRY HAFEZ 
SHORT NOTICES 
MENACHEM COHEN (ed.) Mikra’ot This first instalment of a ‘revised and 


Gedolot 'Haketer': a revised and 
augmented scientific edition based on 
the Aleppo Codex and early medieval 
Mss. Joshua-Judges [in Hebrew]. 
Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University 
press, 1992. 


augmented scientific edition of Mukra’ot 
Gedolot, based on the Al Codex and early 

medieval MSS’ consists of the Biblical text of 
Joshua and Judges and its Masoretic notes, as 
found in the Aleppo Codex, accompanied by 
Pseudo-Jonathan, medieval commentaries, and 
the editors commentary on the Masoretic 
notes, Rounding off the volume is the editor's 
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100 page introduction ш Hebrew) to the series, 
tracing the history of the Mikra'ot Gedolot 
(Rabbinic Bible) from its editio princeps (Venice, 
1524—5) and analysing the methodology of the 
Aleppo Codex and of his own project. The 
Aleppo Codex is by universal consent the most 
ontative Rabbinic Bible, being the work 
of the early tenth-century Masorete Aaron 
Ben-Asher who checked and corrected the 
lettering and 1nserted the diacritics ın his own 
hand), in turn given lasting halakhic authority 
by Maimonides, It is also the only existing MS 
1n accord with the prescriptions of the Masorah 
itself; nothing else comes remotely close. About 
a third of the codex, including most of the 
Pentateuch, was lost in the Aleppo pogroms of 
1947; what survived was smuggled to Israel, 
and formed the basis of Mordechai Breuer's 
edition of the Bible (Jerusalem. Mosad Ha-Rav 
Kook, 1977—82) and of the Breuer-Dayan 
Joshua and Judges (Jerusalem: Reuben Mass, 
1991), the first volumes so far of a more 
popular Mikra'ot Gedolot with traditional com- 
mentaries and revised Targum. The edition 
being reviewed 1s a product of three projects at 
Bar Пар University, involving the Weiser Chair 
of Medieval Bible Exegesis, the Medieval Bible 
and Masorah MSS Project, and the Institute 
for Judaic Computation. The stated goal 1з a 
complete edition of the Bible and Masorah 
using the Aleppo Codex or, where this is 
missing, reconstructed from the Masorah— 
and accompanied by Targumim and all signi- 
ficant medieval commentaries, on the basis of 
the best available MSS, provided with punctu- 
ation and Biblical references, but without text- 
critical apparatus (although full methodological 
introductions are promised) The Pseudo- 
Jonathan uses the same Yemenite MS as 
Sperber s edition, but quite rightly with 
berian vocalization suited to a wider public. 
This first volume is a feast for the eye and 
the mind. The texts are clear and well set out. 
The commentators featured are Rashi, David 
Kimhi, Levi ben Gershon, Yosef Kara, Yeshaya 
of Trani and Yosef ibn Kaspi. Tbe introduction 
argues that the Aleppo Codex matches the 
Masorah in all but places—-other previ- 
ously assumed discrepancies being the result of 
flaws in the commonly used Masorah notes 
themselves. Hence the decision to follow the 
codex down to the smallest detail (save rafeh 
marking), refraining from what the editor 
regards as Breuer’s cavalier tinkering in his 
own edition. Given the sheer complexity of the 
Masoretic apparatus, this represents a major 
finding, and a breathtaking tribute to Ben- 
Asher’s accomplishment with this codex. Other 
striking features are the absence of large and 
small letters (a later development) and a system 
of petuhot and setumot quite unlike what has 
subsequently become the standard. Meanwhile, 
the whole mass of texts is being entered into a 
data-base for scholarly access. (Those who use 
the printed version, however, will wish for 
something a lot more sturdy.) This edition, 
once completed, seems bound to establish itself 
as the definitive Rabbinic Bible Corrigendum: 
Introduction, list of contents, for ‘32’ read 
‘42’. 
LEWIS GLINERT 


James D. Martin: Davidson's intro- 

ductory Hebrew grammar. 27th edi- 

jon. xii, 225 pp. Edinburgh: T & T 
Clark Ltd., 1993. £14.95. 


For over а century, А. B. Davidson's 
Introductory Hebrew grammar has been the 
Hebrew (or more accurately, the Bibhcal 
mound the Enti épesiin guido, Meanwhile 
around the s g wor е gram- 
matical arts have declined and even theology 
students have less and less time for Hebrew 
and Greek. This 27th revised edition acknow- 
ledges these facts. One whole third shorter than 
the 26th edition, shorn of footnoted minutiae, 
it sets out to assume no knowledge of grammar 
or the classics, with 118 end goal ‘to bring any 
Student as soon as possible to an abihty to 
read the Hebrew Bible . in one term or 
semester.” Whether Martin 1s right to eschew 
modern linguistic terminology in favour of the 
traditional terms still prevalent in lexicons and 
most other grammars is a moot point. Far less 
acceptable, nowadays, 15 his concentration on 

hology to the virtual exclusion of syntax. 

estern language, modern or classical, 15 
UE this way today, for pedagogical reasons 
that need no stating here; and while most 
scholars of both classical and modern Hebrew 
for long showed scant concern for syntax, 
Davidson himself was the author of a separate 
Introduction to biblical syntax, upon which tho 
redactor could profitably have drawn. This 
said, the book under review is an advance on 
several fronts. First, the pronunciation and 
transcription represent general Israeli pronunci- 
ation; as the redactor observes, this 18 what 
most students of Hebrew are likely to hear, 
any other system (such as used in Weingreen's 
or Lambdin’s grammars) being both artificial 
and frightfully complicated. Second, his way of 
explaining things is often helpful and readable, 
with copious reference to English —permitting 
himself, say, ten Imes to explain the comparat- 
ive adjective, where many another grammar 
attempts it in three. Third, Martin 1s surely 
night to put all the emphasis on recognition 
exercises—no ‘render the following into 
Hebrew'. However, old habits die hard: the 
needless phonetic jargon 1n the introduction, 
the arcane and fussy first encounter with the 
vocalization of preposition 2, 5, 2, the passing 
comments on verbal aspect where copious 
examples should have been used. And what 
one hopes 1s not a portent of a new habit the 
use of a singularly unclear and unaesthetic 
(desktop?) Hebrew font, making he~het~ tav 
even er to distinguish than they normally 
are, Much to be regretted is the paucity of 
exercises; I counted a dozen blank half-pages 
that could have been filled at no expense. 

To take issue on a very few points: the 
consonant ayin was historically and still 1s 1n 
the Oriental Israeli variety and in Arabic a 
voiced pharyngal (or epiglottal) rather than a 
glottal stop (11), see Laufer and Condax, 
Language and Speech, 24, 1981. Modern 
Hebrew is not ‘basically written without 
vowels’ (p. 13) The dual (p. 33) in most cases 
is not part of а three-way number system but 
a plural associated only pragmatically with 
duality, hence MBID vv vbcalzed YOU 15 not 
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* the root of the уегЫ (p. 43) but the stem. The 
fact that some prepositions are written as 
prefixes is not due to the degree of ‘linking’ 
(р 51)—this happens to one-consonant 
morphs, including V In discussing absolute 
and construct state (p.61), variable surface 
morphology must be distinguished from the 
syntactic relationship of construent and con- 
struct. If the Prel form (рр 130-9) was ' prob- 
ably not originally intended’ as an intensive 
(what does originally mean?) and merely ‘ often 
regarded’ as such (oy whom?) surely it 
рейавошсалу unsound to go on calling it the 
-called intensive’ and in the same breath 

‘often [] the intensive of Qal' and not 
actually come clean about what is actually 
known about the Pi'el It is also salu 
remind students that what has survived of 
ancient Hebrew (compared with Latin) is 
meagre; hence ‘not attested’ rather than ‘did 
not occur’ e 140). 

Corngenda 54 (ex): ‘Wa for JQ 125: 
may for npv. 157° nn for Jyh 


LEWIS GLINERT 


GEOFFREY КОРЕК (gen. ed.) World 
Survey Islamic manuscripts. 
Vol. 2. (Al-Furqän Islamic Heritage 
Foundation Pu plication no. 5.) vi, 
569 pp. London: Al-Furgan Islamic 
нае Foundation. 1993. (Distri- 
buted bs E.J. Brill.) Guilders 250. 


The second volume of the impressive 
al-Furqün world survey contains 33 alphabetic- 
ally listed countries, commencing with Iraq and 
concluding with the Russian Federation 
However, the surveys of Libya, Mauritania 
and the Phillipines will not appear until the 
third volume. ipi major share of the entries here 
relates to six countries. Iraq, Italy, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Pakistan and ‘Palestine’ (defined 
somewhat unusually as the ‘historic and geo- 
graphical’ entity, and which therefore includes 
major collections such as the Hebrew Universi 
as well as other Israeli universities and researc! 
mstitutes). It at least has the merit of drawing 
attention to 1mportant and little-known collec- 
tions in East Jerusalem and on the West Bank 
In several instances these are unfortunately 
inaccessible or closed, although 1n most cases 
mucrofilms are available. There 1s а very full 
description of the collections in Pakistan, the 
completeness of which the reviewer is not ш a 
position to assess. 

The section on the Russian Federation, 
considering the immense area involved, does 
not seem particularly long. There are several, 
relatively unknown, storehouses of Islamic 
documentation here, for example, in the 
Institute of Histo guage and Literature 
at Makhachkala ашсын Republic), with 
some manuscripts dating between the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries and totalling E 
overall, the vast majority in Arabic. ‘Iraq’ 
written in most trying circumstances, opens 
volume and is very welcome, although one 
reads it with trepidation and it is likely that, 
where Basra, Karbela, Nejef and Sulaymaniya 
appear, there are grievous losses. Better news 
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comes from the up-to-date report (pp. 163-174) 
by Elham al-Mufti on the post Gulf-War 
situation in Kuwait. 

Africa south of the Sahara figures promin- 
ently, although the cov is somewhat 
uneven. While Nigeria is vl covered, Niger 
appears barely adequate, While it is useful to 
have the names of the owners of pnvate 
collections it 1s doubtful whether the list i 
at all comprehensive. For example, the valuable 
and extensive collection of the al-Hajy family 
chief of Tabla, Ahmad b. Isma‘i, has, in its 
[ial bag and leather covers, early manuscripts 

Borno. Those that survive are in an 
extremely fragile state, Tabla does not appear. 
er locations in In Gall and Abalak, and in 
уйт, at Agades, Agalanga, Agalal and 
Egandawel, are not referred to. Mali 1s better 
documented. On the other hand, Malawi is 
unex: ly complete and ıs thoroughly sur- 
The most detailed entry of all 1s arguably 
that of the State of Qatar (pp. 639-47) where 
there is a break-down of subject categories. 

Another special feature of this volume are 
the collections that are relevant to Tatar studies. 
This is especially true of Kazan (pp 669-72), 
of St. Petersburg (pp. 678-96) and of Ufa in 
the Bashkir Republic (pp. 697-8) where, in the 
Institute of History, Language and Literature, 
there are 2,500, to a large extent uncatalogued 
Islamic manuscripts, some in Bashkir and 
Tatar. These are described as unique, ‘including 
histories of the Bashkir ples (10th-18th 
centuries)’. Outside Russia itself, Lithuania 
(рр. 217-20) and Poland (pp. 601—20) also 
possess Tatar documents. In the case of Poland, 
there are of course major European collections 
on certain subjects, e.g. the Ibádi manuscripts 
in Cracow, and the illustrated or calli- 
graphically outstanding Persian and Turkish 
manuscripts in Warsaw. 

The Balkan lands have now been covered 
(excluding Turkey) There 1s ап excellent entry 
on Romania (pp. 648—61), by Professor Nadia 
Anghelescu, and a modest entry on Macedonia 
(ex- Yugoslav) (ФЕ, 221-6), almost entirely 
about Ohnd and Skopje. It may well be that 
there are small collections 1n Debar, Gostivar, 
Tetova and Kičevo. Those from Bitolj have 
been housed elsewhere. One might mention 
here that plans to protect the priceless collec- 
tions in Sarajevo are now beginning to take 
shape and note two articles that have appeared 
since my review of vol 1, both by M. Müfakü 
al-Arnà'üt: ‘al-Makhtiitat al-‘Arabiyya fi 
Albamya, al-Maktaba al-Qawmiyya fi Tirana’ 
Mayallat al- Yarmük, no 40, Irbid, Jordan, 1993 
(no pagination), which is a survey of the 
collection of Arabic and Albanian works 
in Arabic currently housed in the National 
Library ın Tirané, and 'al-Mustashriq As‘ad 
Dürákufitsh (A. Durakovié) yan*1 harq ma‘had 
al-istishráq fi Sarájifü ', Aljeei, Paris, July, 1993, 
97-9 The latter publishes a lament, by a 
Bosnian Muslim Arabist, for the destruction of 
the Orrjentalni Institut in Sarajevo, with 
ticular reference to its lost mucro 
and manuscripts and to the destruction of 
Dr Durakovi£'s translations into Serbo-Croat 
from Arabic, especially from Lebanese and 
Palestinian literature. 


Н, T NORRIS 
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The diary kept by T. E. Lawrence 
while travelling in Arabia during 
1911. (Folios Archive Library.) 
Introduction by Robin Bidwell. 
79 pp. Reading: Garnett Publish- 
ing, 1993. £20. 


The cult of T. E. Lawrence shows no sign of 
diminishing despite the emergence and consol- 
idation of new stereotypes about the Middle 
East predicated upon more recent European 
concerns, The significance of this volume, a 
diary consisting of a mere 50 pages of large 
type, 18 entirely dependent upon the later career 

the author and especially the legend which 
came to surround him 

The publisher promises the reader that thus 
diary ‘gives a revealing perspective on Lawrence 
before his life was transformed into a myth’ 
In fact ıt 18 very short, and contains little except 
a recital of ailments, various archaeological 
and photographic musings, and the occasional 
airing of prejudices typical of the British 
traveller of the period in general, and mdicative 
of the Jater obsessions of Lawrence in particu- 
lar. These latter include, for example, the 
baleful effect of French influence ın the Middle 
East, diatribes agamst Levantines and roman- 
ticization of the ‘Arab untouched” Far from 
showing the young Lawrence ‘developing a 
strong respect for the Arab people’, as the 
publisher claims, the diary on the contrary 
reveals Lawrence to have remained an intellec- 
tual prisoner of his upbringing and background. 

The diary is introduced by a short biograph- 
са] sketch by Robin Bidwell This briefly 
outlines Lawrence's studies at Oxford, his 
relationship with D. G. Hogarth, and the 
latter's 1nteligence-gathering activities. Bidwell 
repeats the well-known speculation about the 
real purpose of the archaeological excavation 
at Carchemish, and Lawrence's presence there, 
being to spy on the Germans as they attempted 
to build the Baghdad railway, but unfortunately 
there is little ш Lawrence's diary to shed light 
on any of these issues. 

In short ıt 1s hard to see why this diary has 
been republished. It has curiosity value only, 
and tells us nothing substantial about 
Lawrence's youthful personality, his intellec- 
tual or emotional development or his political 
activities. In any case, for devotees of the cult 
of ‘Lawrence of Arabia’, the material was 
already available, having been previously pub- 
lished in ‘ Onental Assembly’ 

It is the laudable aim oft the Folios Archive 
Library series to make available to а wider 
audience hitherto rare historical accounts of 
the Middle East written by European travellers, 
diplomats, soldiers, etc Some of the titles do 
indeed provide, if-not exactly significant contri- 
butions to Western knowledge of the Middle 
East, then at least fascinating and illuminating 
glimpses of the nature of the encounter between 
East and West in the nineteenth century. The 
volume under review, however, 1s too shght a 
work to play any role ш such a serious 
undertaking. 


STEPHANIE CRONIN 
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ALINE TAUZIN: Contes arabes de 
Mauritanie. (Collection ‘Hommes 
et Sociétés’.) xv, 204 pp., 83 pp. 
[Arabic text]. Paris: Editions 
Karthala, 1993. Fr. 160. 


Aline Tauzin, who is an ethnologist with an 
intimate knowledge of Moorish society, especi- 
ally in eastern Mauritama (Tagant and the 
Hodh), has over the last ten years published 
several articles on tales told amongst Moorish 
women, tales told to children, and on the social 
and moral popor of such tale telling ın 
nomadic and semi-nomadic societies This col- 
lection is the first to appear since tales from 
the Trarza on were first investigated By by 
members of IFAN in Dakar and 
(Senegal). I have referred to these in my 
Shingiti folk literature and song (Oxford, 1968), 
more especially the cycle of tales ın both Znaga 
and Hassdnyya known as ths-n-Mira or 
riwáyat Mira (рр. 118—54). Roger Pierret ın his 
Etude du dialecte maure 1948, 225-44), 
can hardly be said to offer a representative 
selection, nor does he mention (as here) the 
source of these tales. However, like htm, Tauzin 
furnishes text and translation; in both transcrip- 
tion and in vocalized Arabic. This will therefore 
make her book one of great interest not only 
to those who are especially concerned with the 
folk-tale tradition in the Maghrib and West 
Africa but also to those who have a special 
interest in Hassaniyya Arabic 

Extended passages of Hassdnryya text of this 
kind are rare in studies about the structure of 
the language. Poetry has been given preference 
to prose, although there is one poem here 
(pp. 39-40) which appears to be a standard 
combination of gaf and tal'a Certain of the 
stories seem to reflect the mfluence of Kalila 
and Dmna. For those interested in knowing 
about Aline Tauzin's other studies, these may 
be found listed in Simonetta Caldermi, Delia 
Cortese and James L. A. Webb, Mauritania 
(World Bibliographical Series), 1992 (reviewed 
in BSOAS, Ім, 2, 1993, 372), 128—9. The book 
under review is dedicated to Maryem mint 
Soudoumu and represents not only a significant 
contribution to African and Arabo-Berber 
studies m folklore but also an example of 
Franco-Mauritaman cooperation at a time 
when research projects are becoming increas- 
ingly curtailed ın the Sahelian countries. 


Н T. NORRIS 


ALEXANDRE Popovic: Un ordre de 

derviches en terre d'Europe: , la 

Жуй“ iyya. 159 P Lausanne: L'Age 
d'Homme, 1993. 


In ali DS —and I say this pamfully 
aware that valuable research publications on 
Süfism are being printed in ce, Holland 
and Germany, and the United States, of which 
we have Ше knowledge—the majority of 
recent publications which are concerned with 
the transcontinental role of the Süfi turug have 
been encyclopaedic works, very expensive pub- 
lications, very varied in their approach, rarely 
revi in order to make them better known 
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and often quite limited in thew distribution, 
which is all the more a Pity. 

An example of this ıs Nagshabandis (Varia 
Turcica, хуш [750 pp.] Actes de la Table 
Ronde de Sévres, 1985), which was різав 
by Editions Isis, Istanbul-Paris, in 1990. This 
massive work contains very useful (at the least), 
and at times very valuable contributions by 
leading authorities such as Н. Algar, Butrus 
Abu Manneh, the late Alexandre Bennigsen, 
the late Džemal pone Michel Chodkiewicz, 
Olivier Carré, Fred d er Digby, 
Raphael Israeli and Jasna 6, to select, 
almost at random, а few amongst the prominent 
contributors. Alexandre Popovié was one of 
the three editors and the content spans the 
globe from the Balkans to China and south- 
wards to the Sudan and Indonesia. The topical- 
ity of Jasna Sami¢’s contribution on Bosnia 
(Visoko) could hardly have been foreseen. 

Here, Alexandre Popovié mtroduces the his- 
tory and the spread of the Refa iyya tariqa in 
south-eastern Europe (including information 
те recordings and films) and the bulk of 
his book is about the former Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Bulgaria and Greece. His DEM 
of the subject is unrivalled. Although this 
some 75 Pages, 1t 15 prefaced by information m 
regard to fariga in the Near and Middle 
East, India and Indonesia and the Horn of 
Алса and beyond (рр. 35, 36) The USA 
receives a mention on page 130. Probably 
nowhere amongst all his abundant writings has 
he compressed his questing spirit ш such a lucid 
and accessible work. In it he comes closest 
perhaps to О 'Fahey's Enigmatic samt (London, 
1990; reviewed in BSOAS тут, 1, 1993, 151-3), 
and he is furthest from the sometimes dry, 
factual, or fanciful, accounts one reads of vaned 
furug which are divorced from the social milieu 
or an essential biographical context. These latter 
are & vital part of our knowing how orders 
spread or how they came to be established 
historically. As far as turuq m ex-Yugoslavia are 
concerned, Popović updates Džemal Cehajié’s 
pioneer work and throughout he provides 


sources hitherto seemingly unknown 
Most of the text of book first appeared 


in Zeitschrift fur Balkanologie (Berlin), 25/2, 
1989, 167-98 and 26/2, 1990, 142-83 It is a 
little surprising to learn that a Serbo-Croat 
translation appeared in Belgrade in 1992. It is 
far more satisfactory to have the contents in 
this format It 1s well rinted and it contains a 
selected bibliography. No index is provided but 
the book is a short one and its format gives a 
reader little difficulty in locating what may be 
of a special interest. Indeed, despite the title, 
this book will be of interest to Islamists who 
are by no means Balkan specialists. 


H T NORRIS 


Jonn S. Guest: Survival among the 
Kurds: a history of the Yezidis. 
Revised edition. xviii, 324 pp. 
London and New York: Kegan 
Paul International, 1993. £55. 

This 18 a ‘revised, expanded and updated’ 
edition of The Yezidis, published in 1987. It 


includes new material on the Yezidi holy shrine 
and the community in the Caucasus, and 
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features more plates and an extra appendix, 
though it has lost the useful map included in 
the first edition; however it bears such a strong 
resemblance to the earlier book that the reader 
may question whether a new title 1s necessary. 
е Yezidis are a religious minority living 
mainly in Northern . Predominantly 
Kurdish-speaking, their ethnic identity has been 
much disputed, and their religion, described by 
their neighbours as ‘devil-worship ’, 1s shrouded 
in secrecy and wild rumour. Most scholars 
including, apparently, Guest) e that the 
елаз’ origin hes solely in the ‘A: wiyya Sufi 
order founded in what 1s now the Turkish-Iraqi 
border area by Sheikh ‘Adi b. Musafir about 
1100 A D.; others identify old Iranian elements 
in the religion. 

'The author has made use of an impressive 
range of sources. After an outline of the region's 
early history, there follows a Ше of Sheikh ‘Adi 
and a brief descnption of the religion and of 
the shrine. The relative brevity of the account 
of the period from Sheikh 'Adi's death in 1160 
or 1162 А.р. to the advent of Western travellers 
in the seventeenth century reflects the paucity 
of written sources. The chapters covering the 
last three centuries focus in detail on the 
activities of Western mussionaries, explorers, 
and scholars within the area, and on the Yezidi 
ruling dynasty The author does not shrink 
from enumerating the persecutions inflicted on 
Yezidis by both Ottoman authorities and 
Kurdish heroes such as Bedir Khan Beg. The 
useful a dices include sacred and secular 
texts and an interview with religious leaders. 

The profusion of detail on matters central, 
peripheral and extraneous, however fascinating, 
tends to obscure the clarity of the author's 
argument, particularly on such vexed questions 
as the religion's origms, or the authenticity and 
significance of the sacred books in an anti- 
literate society. This is not a work of anthropo- 
logy, comparative religion or political science, 
indeed ıt is rather nineteenth century in flavour. 
Much attention is paid to missionary work in 
the area, but the ethics and consequences of 
this work are not questioned, 

The author’s decision not to contmue the 
history beyond 1957 is disappoinüng in an 
* updated" k; politics permeate every aspect 
of life in the Yezidi community, and cannot be 
avoided. It must be possible to give some 
political detail without compromising the safety 
of individuals. The interview with religious 
leaders (Appendix Ш) is a case in point: it 
cannot be fully understood unless it is clear 
whether 1t was recorded within the jurisdiction 
of the de facto Kurdish government, which 
gives the Yezidis Iranian origins and Kurdish 
identity, or the Iraqi government, which sees 
them as Ummayad Arabs with strong Islamic 
affiliations The very definition of Yezidis as 
Kurds in the introduction is a political state- 
ment which should be placed in context; any 
book on the Yezidis’ survival must take some 
account of the оеро challenges facing 
the Yezidi communities, which are as varied 
and threatening now as they have ever been. 

(Much of the material collected m researching 
this book has been generously donated by the 
author to SOAS library, where it will constitute 
a valuable and unique resource.) 


CHRISTINE ALLISON 
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К. R. NORMAN (tr. The group of 
discourses (Suttanipáta) п. Revised 
translation with introduction and 
notes. (Pali Text Society Translation 
Series, 45.) xxxviii, 413 pp. Oxford: 
The Pali Text Society, 1992. £24.50. 


Norman’s new study of Suttanipáta includes 
a revised version of the translation first issued 
in 1984 as vol: (по. 44 in the same series). 
This had included commentary-based render- 
ings by Horner and Walpola Rahula, which 
have now been dro ge from the few 
occasions where they ave been adopted along 
with а number of other minor improvements. 
А brief introduction, and detailed annotations 
making up two-thirds of the bulk of the 
volume, have now been added, and these 
investigate all the problems of language, metre, 
and transmission that complicate the task of 
arriving at the original and rational meani 
of the text (‘not necessarily ... the meanmg it 
had for the commentaries . The various edi- 
tions now available have collated, with 
suitable critical selectivity, as have been also 
ше Dharmapadas, Udünavarga, and other paral- 
el texts. 

The question of the meaning of nipata in the 
title is touched on in the intr uction Whether 
it is taken as 'group' or as 'section', the 
interpretation seems to rest on construin r eka- 
in ekanipdta as ‘ orein e verses’, in which case 
one would e er ekaka- (as found in 
emended readings) or *ekü- The solution could 
he rather in assuming that ekampdta designates 
an individual one-verse text, a ‘single unit’, 
since this is its ппрісайоп in Mahäbhäsya ad 
Pan. 1.1.15-18. The sense of the latter is given 
as ‘particle which is a single word’ (MW), 
whereby the sense of the element eka- again 
lacks definition. As what is in question is 
whether a form like atho is one wo or two,a 
sense ‘of unitary formation or status’ would 
be more appropriate to the context; and it is in 
any case likely that the term nipáta ‘particle’ 
must be extracted from a compound such as 
ekanipdta. Similarly, Pal рш “group p of 
verses’ could be extracted from ekanipài 
nana, a term which mught ori y "dave 
designated more particularly the stories than 
the grammatical commentaries in question.’ 

analyses of the verses of Suttanipdta are 
ссора by ample indexes of words and 
tical and phonological features, 
and pro referred readings. The volume will be a 
nota le landmark in the history of Buddhist 
nidis; if it proves to set the standard for a 
new eration of really adequate evaluations 
о i texts. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


ТАКАЅНІ Iwata:  Prasanga ‘und 
Prasangaviparyaya bei Dharmakirti 
und seinen Kommentatoren. (Wiener 
Studien zur cer und 
Buddhismuskunde, Ht. 31) MI 
158 pp. Wien: Arbeitskreis 
Tibetische und Buddhistische 
Studien Universität Wien, 1993. 
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This monograph examines the scope, applica- 
tion and structure of the concepts of prasanga 
(a dialectical technique E eun the con- 
sequences of philosophical propositions, typic- 
ally revolving around of existence of an 
entity (bháva), that are unacceptable to the 
proponent himself) and prasangaviparyaya 
(being the antithetical, contrary proposition of 
the prasanga statement) as develo by 
Dharmakirt: and his commentators. It is re- 
searched within the loge pisei tra- 
dition of Buddhology ams to give a 
general survey of the more salient points 
pertaining to the methods of reasoning m 
Buddhist scholastic debate. By so doing, Iwata 
has produced what is in effect a fine mtroduc- 
tion to the logical complexities involved in the 
prasanga line of argumentation. Broadly 
speaking, Iwata °з study falls into three sections. 

ist, he discusses the application of the 
prasañga/prasaħgaviparyaya methodology in 

Dharmakirti’s writings. Here, citing mainly 
from the Pramānavıniścaya and Ргатйпа- 
vārttika, Iwata defines the logical struc- 
tures and epistemological parameters of 
Dharmakirti’s conception of prasanga as well 
as the purpose to which it is put. 

Second, Iwata gives a brief survey of the 
various interpretations developed Бу 
Dharmakirti’s successors. In particular, he 
discusses the positions of Dharmottara, 
Jfianasribhadra and Prajfiakaragupta, showing 
the ways in which each of these authors 
attempted to refine (and to complement) 
Dharmakirt's original line of argumentation. 
Iwata's discussion of their positions, although 
short and necessarily inexhaustive, 1s well 
developed, clearly structured and includes 
numerous diagrams for clarification. This con- 
ceptual lucidity and the careful selection of 
quotations turn Iwata’s study into a well- 
written introduction to the prasanga method. 
Starting with Dharmakirti's formulation of the 
prasanga theorem in the Pramüánavinifcaya, 
Iwata discusses, step by , the foundation, 
rationale and structures of its method and 
juxtaposes them to the organization of the 
prasangaviparyaya proof. 

The third part of Iwata's study consists of a 
critical Sanskrit edition and a German transla- 
tion of Prajfiákaragupta 's Pramánavádrttikalam- 
karafikas. (481 17-483.26). His edition, pre- 
ceded by a useful synopsis of the argument, is 
based on Sankrty&yana's palm-leaf manuscript, 
its Tibetan translations as well as on Jina's and 
Yamán's Pramünavürttikalamküratikás. The 
editorial standards are high and reflect a wide- 
ranging familiarity with the етше literature. 
It 15 not clear, however, why Iwata chose to 
consult only two editions of the bsTan-’gyur. 
No doubt, incluson of the Narthang and 
Golden Manuscript bsTan-’ would have 
enhanced the reliability of this work and set 
new standards in his field. The German transla- 
tion is, in the main, accurate and incorporates 
in the notes detailed discussions of relevant key 
terminology. 

In sum, Iwata’s study of the prasanga/ 
prasangaviparyaya complex shows all the hall- 
marks of careful scholarship, here condensed 
to provide a fine introduction to, and survey 
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of, some of the most fundamental issues of 
Buddhist epistemology. It is thus a welcome 
contribution to modern epistemological studies 
and lives up to the high standards we have 
wn accustomed to from Professor 
temkellner’s publications of the Arbeitskreis 
fir Tibetische und Buddhistische Studien. 


ULRICH PAGEL 


Nice. B. Hankin: Hanklyn-Janklyn, 
or a stranger's rumble-tumble guide 
to some words, customs and quidd- 
ities Indian and Indo-British. vi, 
261 pp. New Delhi: Banyan Books, 
1992, Rs. 225. 


As its title archly indicates, this book allies 
itself to the tradition of Hobson-Jobson, of 
which it is the most recent imitator (cf. Ivor 
Lewis, Sahibs, nabobs and boxwallahs: a diction- 
ary of the words of Anglo-India, Bombay 1991). 
Faithful in this respect to its nineteenth-century 
model, many an entry here smacks of a 
* mysterious East’ orientalism, as if comprising 
the field notes of a benevolent old Kot as 
handed down over a chota peg to a raw recruit 
from Blighty. Its approach 1s more encyclo- 
paedic in character than Hobson-Jobson; it is 
also, sadly, very much less accurate, and hardly 
represents an advance 1n terms of lexicography; 
in fact 1t 18 as though a century of lexicograph- 
ical progress since Yule's day had not taken 
place Hankin does provide some useful glosses 
on recent coinages, an example being ‘chipko’ 
(the tree-protection movement whose name 
derives from the imperative of Hindi-Urdu 
cipakná ‘to chng’, following an environmental- 
ist protest 1n the 1970s); but as so often, the 
gloss goes wide of the mark in asserting that 

the Hindi word for a gecko—chip [Le. 
chipkalt|—is from the same root’. Hankin’s 
aspirations are frequently thus misguided. 
Transliteratons (e.g. ‘kafir’,  'mahila', 
*mükti") verge on the anarchic; etymological 
information, when offered, is often of the folk 
variety. The alleged etymology (or just implied 
sense?) of Khayi Bol as ‘the straight speech of 
soldiers, 1,e. without circumlocution’ 18 one of 
tbe funniest yet available, while musicians will 
be astonished to discover that the sarangi 'is 
particularly suited to . mournful music associ- 
ated with death’. Hindi-Urdu headwords are 
allocated to one or other language with the 
communalist’s faith in etymology as the defin- 
ing рппаріе of linguistic identity—but with 
some Indo-Aryan words (' mór', ' kóthi' [sich 
being glossed nevertheless as ‘Urdu’, and some 
items (‘janam din’, *padr") apparently at 
random, as ‘Hindustani’ Hankin does grve 
some helpful keys to the proliferating acronyms 
which feature so prominently in Indian public 
life, and many a pertment cultural note 1s 
offered; but though the mnocent alphabetical 
juxtapositioning of ‘Nirmal Hriday” (the name 
of Mother Teresa's missionary homes) with 
*niródh' (condom) affords some delight, the 
briefest perusal of this book shows much of its 
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data, like the eggs alluded to in the ‘rumble- 
tumble’ of the title, to be well and truly 
scrambled. 
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Studies Series, 70.) x, 303 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. £35, $54.50. 


This book has been developed from the 
author's Ph.D. thesis for the Department of 
Political Science at MIT The topic of the 
relationship between the guerilla fighters and 
the peasantry during Zimbabwe's liberation 
was 1s one which has attracted considerable 
attention. The question of whether the peasants 
supported ZANLA and ZIPRA (the guerilla 
armies of ZANU and ZAPU respectively) is of 
course fraught with ideological connotations 
and implications, as well as practical implica- 
tions for post-colonial policies. The issue is 
therefore one of much more than historical 
academic interest 
Kriger's study focuses on Mutoko communal 
area 1n north-eastern Zimbabwe and 1s based 
on research which was mainly conducted in 
1982 She argues that her findings indicate that 
the оша peasant relationship was mainly 
characte: by friction. She emphasizes the 
peasants’ lack of enthusiasm for supporting the 
guerillas, and their fear of both them and 
the government forces. She feels that coercion 
was more important in persuading peasants to 
help the guerillas than others have found, and 
also stresses how this was in part because they 
were unable to offer any utilitarian benefits 
such as welfare services. These in fact tended 
to come under guerilla attack as symbols of 
the racist state. In her study she focuses on the 
significance of choices made by individual 
ts, rather than the peasantry in general. 
Ehe agrees however that most peasants wished 
for the end of the settler state Her findings are 
1n contrast to those of Terence Ranger щ his 
book Peasant consciousness and Ha war in 
Zimbabwe a comparative study (London James 
Сштеу, 1985), and David Lan's Guns and rain 
d as and ran mediums in Zimbabwe 
arare: Zimbabwe Publishing House, 1985). 
Ranger has argued that the experiences of 
African peasants in Zimbabwe produced a 
ресе form of political consciousness and that 
led the peasantry to participate actively in 
the liberation struggle in a way that was 
different from peasant participation in guerilla 
wars in other African countries, His case study 
material was drawn from Makoni District, and 
Lan's from Dande district The difference in 
the nature of Kriger's findings may point to 
the need for an awareness of the importance of 
regional variations both in peasant attitudes, 
derived from their differmg experiences of the 
vagaries of colonial capitalism, and in the 
specifics of the methods used in the liberation 
struggle. 
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RS 1.009 (CTA 36, КТО 1.46): RECONSTRUCTING A 
UGARITIC RITUAL! 


By D. PARDEE 
University of Chicago 


In honour of 
Professor John Wansbrough 


In an article published in UF, 16, 1984, entitled ‘The ritual KTU 1.46 (= 
RS 1.9) and its duplicates', M. Dijkstra proposed that to the large fragment 
of the ritual tablet RS 1.009 should be joined four fragments. None of these 
is supposed to be a physical join, neither with RS 1.009 nor with any other of 
the smaller fragments, but all five fragments are said to have originally been 
part of the same tablet. To Dijkstra's transliteration (pp. 71—2) is added a sixth 
fragment, RS 1.009A, about the ascription of which to RS 1.009 Dijkstra is 
not sure (see p. 70). The reconstruction, with assumed proper placement of 
each of the five primary fragments was illustrated in a collage made up of 
Dijkstra's own copies of the small fragments and Virolleaud's copy of the 
primary fragment (p.76). My intention here is to discuss the validity of 
the hypothetical reconstruction.” The texts given below, based on new colla- 
tions, are presented here for the first time.? Philological aspects of the inter- 
pretation of the texts will not be dealt with here; for such matters see my 
forthcoming edition of the Ugaritic ritual texts.* 


The texts 
RS 1.009 — AO 12.038 — CTA 36 — KTU 1.46 
Recto 
E ]t . slbh . np t‘ w 't'[n] Кат 


[ 

[ ]mm.tn 8m. w alp .1 [‘]'nt!. 

[ 18.28. D8. dgn š 

[ “t/t. w *ttpl . раі. 'g?pn . dqt 

[ Ар! ‘nt . рін. b tit tmrm 

[ il š. b13. àtrt. 3. ym $. 1 knp'gT...] 


! Owing to a loss ın the mails, the publication of this article, intended for tho fascicle of this 
Journal recently published in honour of Professor Wansbro h (рт, 1, 1, 1994), was delayed until 
now. With the exception of some minor corrections, it has orm it had when originally sent 
for Pe in February of 1993. 

reliminary version of this paper was presented orally at the Annual Meeting of the 
е P Biblical Literature, Kansas City, November 23, 1991. Principal abbreviations used 
below are: AO = accession number in the Département = Antiquités Orientales of the Louvre. 
СТА = А. Herdner, Corpus des tablettes en cunéiformes a а iques découvertes à Ras Shamra- 
Ugarit de 1929 à 1939 (Mission de Ras Shamra, 10, Bib fothéque A Archéologique et Historique, 
79). Paris: Imprimerie Nationale; Бараш, 1963. ЈМЕ = Journal of Near Eastern Studies. 
КТО = M. Dietrich, О. Loretz, and J Sanmartin, Die keilalphabetischen Texte aus sie. (alter 
Orient und Altes Testament 24/1). Kevelaer: Butzon & Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neuki er 
Verlag, 1976. RS — field number of tablets excavated at Ras Shamra (for a complete listing, see 
ТЕО). ТЕО =Р Bordreuil, D. ‚ La trouyaille épigraphigue de l'Ougarit, 1. Concordance 
(Ras Shamra-Ougarit, v, 1). Parm: Editions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1989. UF = Ugarit- 
Forschungen. 

? Since the original oral presentation of this paper, I was able in the summer of 1992 to 
recollate the tablets. I have had the good fortune to do so more than once since first studymg 
them in 1980-81. The fact that they are located in three different museums means that my list of 
scholarly debts 1s long, too long to be repeated here (cf. my Les textes para-mythologiques [Ras 
Shamra-Ougarit, гу, Paris: Éditions Recherche sur ies CIVI ORA, 1988], 2-3) 

4 Les textes rituels (Ras Shamra-Ougarit, Paris: Editions Recherche sur les анон, 
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7. [ Jgidlt . spn . dqt . тр. w Slmm 
8. [ ар . 1 b‘1. w åtrt . “то . 1 in’ 
9. film. J]t.1bb't'm.gdlt. ‘rb špš w hl 
10. [mik .bár]b't. '[S]rt . yrths . mlk . brr 
11. Бута. ml]át . угап. àl'pm! . yrb . . *&rt 
12. 19. 8р. 'd'[g]'t'm . w l'y'[n]'t? qrt 


13. [ 17-1 JT rm .] kbd . w š 
14. [ Jp’. wš. TT b'l.spn 
15. [ ]. w Simm . kmm 
16. [ }-"k'd'm . w пр 
17. [ b] ?[1 J '$? . ‘nt spn 
18. [...] 

Vers — 

D ym 
207. [... ] 
Bp fuss ] 
22. [... ] 
235 Dat ] 
W. [... ] 
25. [... ] 
26. [... ]- 
27. [... ] 
28. Ta ] 
DO Da ye 
30°. [... ] 
3l. [... ] 
32^. D... ] 
33 us ]- 
34. [... ] 
35'. [... ] 
36. [... jm 
ат ] 
Upper edge 

38. [... ]. à[p .] w 'nps'[. . .] 


A possible reconstruction of lines 10-18 on the basis of RS 24.253:1—13 
10. [mik . b àrjb't . *[S]rt . yrths . mlk . brr 

11. [b ym . ml]àt . уіп. àl'pm! . yrb . . "srt 

12. [1 b'1.sfp'n.'d'[q]t'm . w гута] qrt 

13. [w mtnt]'m'[. w 5] 'I' rm[$ .] kbd . w š 

14. [1 3lm. kbd. àlfp! . w $. 'T! b*1. spn 

15. [dqtl.spn.&à&rp]. w 8mm . кот 

16. [wb bt. b‘l. ügrt .] "'k'k'd'm . w nps 

17. Rib. gdit. il š. bO .] '$! . ‘nt spn 

18. [àlpw š... Srp] 


5 The text on the verso of this tablet is mistakenly attrıbuted to RS 1.019 ın KTU (cf. Pardee, 
Syria, 65, 1988, 173, n. 1; idem, JNES, 48, 1989, 43, n 10). 
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Translations 
Recto 
1. Г... Т, (one) SLE (and) (one) neck (as) а 1'-sacrifice and t[wo] livers 
2. [... IMM two rams and (one) bull for [‘A]natu. 
3. [... Кре) ram; (for) Zu (one) ram; (for) Ваи (one) ram; (for) Dagan 
(one) ram; 
4. [... (for) “Даги and ‘Attapal (one) cow; (for) Sapanu (one) ewe; 
5. [... (one) bul]; (for) *4natu (one) cow. On the third (day of the 
month): dates 
6. [... (for) "іи (one) ram; (for) Ba'lu (one) ram; (for) ’Atiratu (one) ram; 
(for) Yammu (one) ram; (for) Ba'lu Kanapi (one) cjow;] 
7. [... Kone) cow; (for) Sapanu (one) ewe (as) a burnt-offering. And (as) a 
sacrifice of well-being: 
8. [...? (one) БШШ for Ba'lu-wa-' Atiratu; two birds for the "Inasu 
9. Рта. ...|' T! within the temple (one) cow. (When) the sun sets, [the 
king] will be free (of cultic obligations). 
10. [On the foJurt[eJenth (day of the month), the king will wash himself clean. 
11. [On the day of the № (moon), two bulls are to be slaughtered (for) 
Yarihu. (One) ‘irt-feast 
12. [for Ba'lu Sa]pàni: two e[we]s and (one) city-diov]e; 
13. [and two kidney]s and [(one) ram] for RM[S]; (one) liver and (one) ram 
14. [for Salimu. (One) liver (of^) (one) bul]l and (one) ram for Ba‘lu Sapani; 
15. [(one) ewe for Ѕарӣпи (as) a burnt-offering.] And (as) a sacrifice of well- 
being: the same. 
16. [And in the temple of Ваи ° Ugarita:] two/some 'K'K'D’ and (one) neck; 
17. [(for) "Ihv'ibi (one) cow; (for) 'Ilu (one) ram; (for) Ва! [1] (one) ram; 
(for) ‘Anatu Sapani 
18. [(one) bull and (one) гат... (as) a burnt-offering.] 


re а t n 


eset ttr, 


19—37. [...] 

Upper edge 

38’. [...] (one) sno[ut] and (one) neck[ ... ] 
RS 1.009A = AO 12.038 = CTA 36a = КТО 7.41 


Recto[verso' 

1. Ls. yet. we] 
2. [... jr . rt. ..] 
3. [ ] 

4. [ yk 

5. [oe]. tàs.. .] 

6. [..F- tit. [...] 

Т. I In. | 

8. [ T-T.. 

Translation 


The text is too fragmentary for any attempt at a continuous translation. 
In line 5' one finds the word which may mean ‘you shall put aside’, and in 
line 6' the word for ‘three’. 


6 The translation of lines 10—18 is based on the reconstructed 
7 Though not certain, the restoration ([... Srp . w ихт), aM . (as) a burnt-offering. And 
(ав) а sacrifice of well-being Е... is plausi le. 
8 Though not certain, the restoration ([kmm . w]}, ‘[the same; and]’, is plausible. 
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RS 1.044 = M3409 (— A2780, AO 12.018)? = СТА 44 — KTU 1.56 
Rectoj verso! 


rp PL. 


set cet t n n 


eset n t n ng] 


6. you/they will [X . . .] 
7. ua ^d tw[o] ?) ewe[(s). . .] 


„+ «э» n е 


RS 1.[064] + 2.[010] = AO 17.322 = СТА 40 = КТО 1.27 
Recto 

1’. làág(...] 

2. теа. ] 

3°. Кшт л 6-1, . .] 

4. b'"6.ügrt...] 

5. w 'srm[...] 
Lower edge 

6. !"lyh.&[...] 

T. [t]tm.wb[...] 


8. lHülim'my...] 


9. witt. пр i-T...] 
10. kbd.t-Y...] 


ОНО 


? Objects in the museum bear an old Aleppo museum number (А...), a new Aleppo 
museum number (M. . .), and, often, the old Louvre number dating back to their sojourn in Paris. 
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1’. ?Ugafrita’ ...] 


3. the same. In/on’ [. . .] 

4. Ba‘lu’Ugari[ta...] 

5. and two birds [...] 
Lower edge 

6. inthe upper room [...] 

T. [tb]irty and іп/оп’ [...] 
Verso 

8. for the god L?mu [...] 

9' and two necks (о?) b[ulls’ . . .] 
10. (one) liver a[nd . . .] 
11. for Sapá[nu . . .] 
12’. (one) ram for [.. .] 


RS 1-11.[021] 2 AO 19.998B — CTA 46B — KTU 1.28 
Recto/verso’ 


1. [...11.-%{...] 


+ „озот жэ за n 


кеч D dee] 
2. |... (one) cJow [. ..] 

3X. ]Pid[ray|/ Pida[r . . .] 
RS 1-11.[022] = AO 19.998D!? = СТА 46А = KTU 1.31 
Recto/verso" 


Translation 
1. In the mon[th of .. .] 
X. the god/ HuP Ih? i[bi . . .] 
3. Ba'lu[...] 


sett nae 


RS 24.253. = Ugaritica, v, 13 = Ugaritica, уп, 16—21 = КТО 1.109 
Recto 

1. bàrb't. rt] 

2. yrths . mlk . [гг] 


10 This is the fragment labelled ‘AO 19.998A’ by Dijkstra, 76, following KT'U (see ТЕО, 66, 384). 
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3. bym . mlát 

4. tgln. alpm . 

5. yrb. 1.151. spn] 
6. dqtm.w ynt. аг] 

7. w mtntm . 'w! $1 rm! 
8. wkbd.w8.1 Sim 'k'bd 
9. alp.w%.Ib‘l spn 

10. dqt l spn. šrp . w Simm 
11. kmm.wb bt. b'1. ügrt 
12. kkdm . w np . ilib 

13. gdit. 18. b°1S8. ‘nt 
14. spn. alp.w8. pdry š 
15. тр. Simm ШЫ š 

16. b'lügrt 5. ЬЬ š 

17. уг} 5. ‘nt spn . аір 

18. wš. рагу š. ddmš. š 
19. wb ùrbt. ilib š 

Lower edge 

20. 59. &4рж& 

Verso 

21. dgn. Xš. й саг 

22. b'1É.'ntB.r&p& 

23. &mm. 


24. w&npt. is 

25. I ‘nt. bs. tn šm 

26. lgtrm. sb smal 

27. dálpm.wálp'w!& 

28. Srp . w тт kmm 

29. 1b‘. spn b тт 

30. pamt tltm . $1 gzrt 

31. tlhn.b'it. bhtm 

32. 'Im.! ‘lm. gdit . 1 b‘1 

33. spn. blb'. wkb!d . 'd'[q]'t! 
34. lspn'.—() [.]'b'*1. d'g'frt...] 
35. iib.gdlt.!b'"Dh[...] 

36. ügr't! [-"] [Tnt s'pn[. . .] 

37. CO8- ..] 


Translation 

Recto 

On the fourteen[th (day of the month)] 

the king will wash himself c[lean]. 

On the day of the full (moon) 

two bulls are to be slaughtered 

(for) Yarihu. (One) ‘Srt-feast for Ваи Sapàni:] 

two ewes and (one) cit[y] dove; 

and two kidneys and (one) ram for RM!S; 

and (one) liver and (one) ram for Salimu. (One) liver 
(of?) (one) bull and (one) ram for Ваи Sapaini; 
(one) ewe for Sapanu (as) a burnt-offering. And (as) a sacrifice of 
well-being: 

the same. And in the temple of Ваи ' Ugàrita: 


SOAS ON CAP Dx p rt 


TQ кз 
— 
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12. two/some KKD and (one) neck; (for) Zhe ibr 

13. (one) cow; (for) Ли (one) ram; (for) Ba'lu (one) ram; (for) “Апаш 

14. Sapani (one) bull and (one) ram; (for) Pidray (one) ram 

15. (as) а burnt-offering. And (as) a sacrifice of well-being: (for) Ih? ibr 
(one) ram; 

16. (for) Ba'lu ? Ugarita (one) ram; for Ваи Halbi (one) ram; 

17. (for) Yarigu (one) ram; (for) ‘Anatu Ѕарапі (one) bull 

18. and (one) ram; (for) Pidray (one) ram; (for) Dadmis (опе) ram. 

19. And in the opening: (for) "Ilv'ibi (one) ram; 

Lower edge 

20. (for) Ba‘lu (one) bull and (one) ram; 

Verso 

21. (for) Dagan (one) ram; for the Auxiliary Gods of 

22. Ba‘lu (one) ram; (for) ‘Anatu (one) ram; (for) Каѓар (one) ram 

23. (as) a sacrifice of well-being. 


24. And (as) a presentation-offering: (for) "Ilu (one) ram. 
25. For ‘Anatu of HLS two rams; 

26. For the Gataruma the left ÓSB of 

27. two bulls and (one) bull and (one) ram 

28. (as) a burnt-offering. And (as) a sacrifice of well-being: the same; 
29. for Ваи Sapani, among the tamarisk(s), 

30. thirty times; (one) ram for the QZRT 

31. ofthe table of Ba'latu Bahatima. 

32. On the day after next: (one) cow for Ba'lu 

33. Sapüni; (one/some) HLB and (one) liver (of’) a e[w]e 
34. for Sapanu; [X-offering for] Ваи "Ugá[rita]. 

35. d "Thr ibt (one) cow; (for) Ваи 

36. arita [(one) ram; (for) "4]natu Sapani [X-offering] 
37. чу ios 

RS 24.284 = Ugaritica, vn, 135—8 (X RS 24.2551) = КТО 1.130 
Recto? 

(16) b ym alpm '-][. . .] 

(17) nb&t . уг Jb“. . .] 

(18) дайа '-(-)! ynt qr[t . . .] 

(19) ift“ 1 mttm . lt 

(20) w kbdm . 1 k'-T. ..] 

(21) rms 5. w š ši[m . . .] 


(22)1 ЫТ spn alp 'w! [$] 

(23) &ríp! . ‘sr 1 gp!n'! 

(24) w + jim’. ] brap ra ..] 
(25) Ар w? &.18р[а...] 


SHON | ы шоо) 


— 


11 Perhaps read бүтүр *(as) a sacrifice of [well- ешр], but the apparent presence of a 
sign, which appears to be {°}, before this formula is unexplain 

12 Various considerations that cannot be discussed here o. reasons о des have necessitated 
the reversal of the recto/verso orientation of this tablet, as was suggested by Dijkstra, UF, 16, 
1984, 75 (further study ot the of the tablet has led me to accept Dijkstra’s proposal on this point, which 
I had not yet done when ha paper per was first read). The line numbers in parentheses are those of 
the editio V ul Note that line ‘7’ in the editio princeps is not in fact on the tablet, hence the 
skip from ' 6' to *8'. The editors of KTU also did not find this line ‘7’; on the other hand, their 
line ‘1’, which à according to their reading would have preceded what is "indicated here as hne 15, 
is not on the tablet either. Thus their line numbers are higher than those of the editio princeps 

through to their line ‘7’, but are in agreement beginning with line ‘8’. 
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11. (26) bt r-[--] grt. ..] 
12. (27) -fib gtd]... 


21. (8)w'shE..] 

22.  (9))lghl'-...] 
23. (10) 1Ъ9 A Ygrt . . .] 
24. (ID) D bI ЫЬ [...] 
25. (12) 1угр 5 

26. (13)1'ntspn[...] 
Upper edge 

27. (14) alp w 8 

28. (15) 1 pdr 8 

Left edge 

29. (28) '-Iddt!- 18 


Proposed reconstruction 
. b ym йрт г... 
nb&t . угр 1 b"1! [spn] 
3. dqtm 'w? ynt qr[t] 
4. I't. mttm . 1't* 
5. wkbdm.1kt-[...] 
6. rmš š. № š 0] 


7. 1b] spn lp гуу! [3] 

8. §rp!. ‘sr l sp'n! 

9. wi Киш, 1 b91 's'Tpn] 
0. ál'pw!£$.lspfn ‘sr] 


1. bt'b[*1] йр 
12. "I pb gat] 
Lower edge 


20. 1 AE 3 rp] 


13 Restore either pdr, as in line 28, or pdry, following RS 24.253: 14. 
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21. {шш 
22. lil 8 

23. lb'l'üTgrt 5] 
24. lb'I' blb [5] 
25. lyrhé 

26. 1 ‘nt spn 
Upper edge 

27. alpw8 

28. I pdr 3 

Left edge i 

29. 'l'ddm'$.!3 


Translation 
Recto 
In the day, two bulls [. . .] 
(one/some/as) NBST (for) Yariķu. For Ba'lu [Sapüni] 
3. two ewes and’ (one) cit[y| dove— 
4. itis a t'-sacrifice; two kidneys, (also) as a f‘-sacrifice; 
5. and two livers for K'-'[. . .]. 
6. (For) RMS (one) ram and (one) ram (for) ўа ти] 


Ie 


7. For Ba[']lu Sapani (one) bull and [(one) ram] 

8. (as) a burnt-offering; (one) bird for Sapünu. 

9. And (as) a sacrifi[ce of we]ll-being: for Ваи Sa{pani] 
0. (one) bull and (one) ram; for Sapa[nu (one) bird.] 


11. In the temple of Ba[‘lu] 'Ugarita: 
12. for [iu ibi (one) ож; . . .] 
Lower edge 

13. [...] 

14. [...] 

Verso 

15. [fo]r 8'-1...] 

16. for Ваи (one) ram;] 

17. for[...] 

18. for [‘Anatu Sapani] 

19. (one) b[ull and (one) ram;] 

20. for [Pidar/Pidray (one) ram (as) a burnt-offering.] 


21. And (as) a sacrifice of well-b[eing]: 
22. for Ih? i[bi (one) ram;] 

23. for Ba'lu 'U[garita (one) ram;] 

24. for Ваи Halbi [(one) ram;] 

25. for Yarilu (one) ram; 

26. for ‘Anatu Sapani 

27. (one) bull and (one) ram; 

28. for Pidar (one) ram; 

29. [fo]r Dadm'i$ (one) ram. 


Discussion 

My conclusions are the following: of the smaller fragments containing a 
diagnostic sign, that is, all but RS 1—11.[021], none belongs to RS 1.009, 
though they could conceivably all belong to another single tablet. There are, 
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however, some minor arguments against even this hypothesis. I will take the 
three criteria in increasing order of applicability, general ductus first, tablet 
form next, and sign forms last. 

The general ductus and script size provide no determining evidence counter 
to Dijkstra's proposal. The general ductus of all the fragments is characterized 
by discreteness of vertical wedges (i.e., instead of the second wedge of (s), for 
example, overlapping the first because the stylus is impressed with a significant 
rotation to the right, the two upper angles of the wedges are approximately 
equal and only the upper corners of the verticals touch). Moreover, the size 
of the individual signs is roughly the same on all fragments. 

As regards tablet shape, the primary criterion when dealing with a group 
of fragments such as these is that provided by the shape of the edge. The two 
primary shapes are round and variations on a vee shape. The latter occurs 
primarily on large tablets and is produced by forming the clay of the edge into 
two flat planes meeting at a sharp ridge in or near the middle. This may or 
may not be accompanied by a corresponding carination at the point where the 
planes meet the flat surface of the tablet. Hence the edge may be characterized 
by no ridge, three ridges (one on each side and one in the middle of the edge) 
or one ridge (only in the middle of the edge). 

Two of the six fragments are surface fragments and do not enter into the 
discussion of edge shape (RS 1.0094 and RS 1-11.[021]. The edges of the 
principal tablet, RS 1.009, are three-ridged, though the carination is not par- 
ticularly sharp; the central ridge, where it is preserved on the right edge, is 
rather neatly situated in the middle of the edge. Of the three smaller fragments 
of which an edge is preserved, RS 1.044 can immediately by eliminated from 
consideration, for it has a very round edge, with no trace of ridge. This leaves 
RS 1.[064] and RS 1—11.[022] as the only fragments remaining for considera- 
tion. As for RS 1.[064], the left and lower edges are preserved, while it is the 
right and upper edges of RS 1.009 that are preserved. The edges of both tablets 
have a vee-shaped profile, but the profile is different on the two tablets: that 
of RS 1.[064] is off-centre towards the right, while the tip of the vee of RS 1.009 
is squarely in the middle. But since we are dealing with different edges of the 
tablets, the criterion may be of little value. RS 1-11.[022] seems by the form 
of its left edge to be different from both RS 1.[064] and RS 1.009: though the 
entire thickness of the edge is not preserved, the transition from surface to 
edge is very abrupt, producing a 90? angle. It is virtually certain, therefore, 
that it did not have the vee-shaped edge of the other two tablets mentioned 
and that it came from a tablet different from both of these. 

Moving now to the criterion of sign shape: the one sign that appears in all 
but one of these fragments and which has varying forms is (*); it must therefore 
serve as the diagnostic sign.!* The (*) of RS 1.009 is characteristically arranged 
along the horizontal axis of writing (ie., with a long flat side towards the 
bottom), while that of the other fragments has one of the points directed 
downwards. This same criterion seems to separate RS 1.009A from RS 1.009 
as well, for the small fragment has one {‘}, and it is set squarely on one of its 
points (in the word {t‘r}). The only other sign form worth citing here is that 
of the (t), which tends to be a relatively neat six-pointed star in RS 1.009, but 
is about half-way between that form and P. Bordreuil's (t) 'trilobé'!* on 
RS 1.009A and RS 1.[064], the only two of the five other fragments to have 


14 Оп the yaryin forms of (*), see now Wayne Pitard, * The shape of the ‘ayın in the Ugaritic 
script *, JNES, 51, 1992, 261-79 (published after the oral presentation of this paper). 
5 P. Bordreuil and А. Caquot, Syria, 56, 1979, 296. 
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that sign. One fragment, RS 1—11.[021], has neither а (t) nor an {‘}, nor is 
one of its edges preserved, and no decision can be reached in its case. 

Methodologically speaking, is the combination of two criteria, only one of 
which is applicable to all but one of the fragments, and that consisting of the 
shape of one sign, sufficient to deny Dijkstra's hypothesis? The answer must 
be that they are. The criterion of edge shape excludes RS 1.044 апа 1-11.[022] 
from the group, while the same criterion at least casts doubt on the identity 
of RS 1.009 and RS 1.[064]. As for the criterion of the shape of the (*): there 
are about a dozen fully or partially preserved {‘}s in RS 1.009 and none of 
them has the shape of the {‘}s visible on the other fragments. To uphold 
Dijkstra's argument one would have to accept that the scribe consistently 
produced {‘}s of one form on RS 1.009 while producing another form elsewhere 
on the same tablet; in the case of RS 1—11[.022] and RS 1.044 those {°}5 with 
8 point at the bottom would appear at the heads of lines, while flat-bottomed 
(3s would appear in the right-hand portion of the same lines. Though it is 
true that one can find variant forms of signs on a single tablet, the hypothesis 
that one form of (*) was used consistently on one part of the tablet, another 
on other parts of the tablet, with those parts of the tablet defined by breakage 
so that the two forms of {‘} appear within the same hypothetical line, appears 
implausible. 

It must also be observed, with regard to method, that a great number of 
unjoinable fragments is simply a fact of life when dealing with the texts from 
Ras Shamra. Where the rest of all these tablets went, I cannot say, but initial 
efforts on my part and on the part of Pierre Bordreuil have led to little success 
in making physical joins—the vast majority of these were already found by 
our predecessors. So, though it would have been a pleasure to corroborate 
Dijkstra’s hypothesis, the few data extant speak against it, while the fact itself 
of multiple unjoinable fragments does not constitute an exceptional situation 
in Ugaritic epigraphy. 

One can be much more positive about the second part of Dijkstra's hypo- 
thesis, that RS 24.253 and 24.284 constitute partial duplicates of RS 1.009. 
There is no doubt that RS 1.009 constitutes a partial duplicate of RS 24.253:1ff. 
(see above the reconstruction of RS 1.009 and the full text of RS 24.253.) It 
is difficult to say why the latter text begins at the festival of the full moon, 
which festival only appears in line 10 of RS 1.009, but other Ugaritic ritual 
texts contain rituals that do not cover the entirety of a month. Moreover, we 
simply cannot know how far the duplication of the two texts extends (this 
ignorance, by the way, is a corollary of denying the precise composition of 
RS 1.009 proposed by Dijkstra, for in his hypothesis all this is mapped out). 
It is not implausible to suggest that RS 1.009 originally detailed the feasts for 
an entire month, while RS 24.253 covers only the festival of the full moon. 
The latter point is clear from the tablet itself, which is virtually complete and 
where only the fourteenth to the sixteenth days of the month are mentioned. 
The former point is extrapolated from the fact that the text of RS 1.009 can 
be reconstructed as approximately 80 lines in length (see below). If the festival 
of the full moon remained the same as that given on RS 24.253 (something 
which is, of course, beyond proof), that section would only have extended 
approximately to line 35 of the original RS 1.009, leaving 40—50 lines for 
other matters. : 

There seems to be little doubt that RS 24.284 once constituted a partial 
duplicate of RS 24.253. Indeed, it is the duplication of RS 24.253:11—18 in 
RS 24.284:11—19 that was most instrumental in leading me to accept Dijkstra's 
hypothesis regarding the reorientation of the recto/verso of the latter tablet. 
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Furthermore, the formulation of the first ten lines of RS 24.253 and RS 24.284 
bear certain resemblances, though they are not as mutually similar as the 
following lines of each text. Given these facts, it does not appear implausible 
to accept Dijkstra's hypothesis and to interpret b ym in RS 24.284:1 as designat- 
ing the day of the full moon. The use of ym here without mlàt may plausibly 
be interpreted as emphasizing the fact that this rite is to occur during the 

(solar) day following the observed full moon. 

Simply comparing the texts on the three tablets, the most obvious conclu- 
sions seem to be that RS 24.253 is in some sense a true duplicate of 
RS 1.009:10ff., though it is impossible to say how the duplication occurred, 
whereas RS 24.284 duplicates only partially and imperfectly the rite we know 
from RS 24.253. 

In a footnote (p. 69, n. 5) and in a postscript (p. 75), Dijkstra proposes 
more hesitantly that three other fragments come from tablets duplicating 
RS 1.009. None of these proposals can be accepted; all three of them containing 
data going against the hypothesis: 

— the first is RS 1.047 (СТА 43, KTU 1.58), a tiny fragment which probably 
contains the divine name Dadmis, which also occurs in RS 24.253:18 and 
RS 24.284:29 (T) and quite possibly, therefore, in RS 1.009. But the same 
also occurs in the ‘pantheon text’ (RS 1.017:28) and in the ritual related 
thereto (RS 24.643:8), while the only other words visible or reconstructible 
are ritually banal. Moreover, the few data extant do not even correspond 
to the form of RS 24.253 closely enough to allow a reconstruction of the 
tiny fragment identical to the cited passage from RS 24.253, i.e., lines 12—18. 
As regards physical data, the criterion of edge shape is inapplicable here, 
for only a small portion of the lower edge is preserved. On the other hand, 
I was able to compare the fragment side by side with RS 1.044 and the 
script of RS 1.047 is significantly smaller than that of RS 1.044. 

— the second fragment is RS 24.294 (KTU 1.134), which contains words not 
present in the proposed parallel passage in RS 1.009, i.e., what would be 
lines RS 1.009:18—21, parallel to RS 24.253:14—20, and one is at a loss to 
explain how the texts could be considered duplicates. The most clearly 
visible words not present in the reconstructed text are {frišp . hg'b!), 
Ínp'$'), and (I'n& . "Il'(m]). 

— the third fragment (RS 28.059B, KTU 1.160) is the smallest of the three, 
containing only ten fully or partially readable signs, but even it has a 
sequence of signs not present in the proposed duplicate passage, RS 1.009: 
‘21-23’, reconstructed from RS 24.253:18—23, i.e., (Is) —this reading of 
KTU’s is confirmed by my collation and is not to be read as {i'l} or 
(rmn. 


In summary, there are significant epigraphic arguments against the hypo- 
thesis according to which the five fragments discussed in the first part of this 
paper would come from a single tablet; this applies to RS 1.009A as well; there 
are significant structural arguments against the hypothesis according to which 
three additional small fragments (RS 1.047, 24.294, 28.059B) would have come 
from or constituted texts that were duplicates of RS 1.009. Only RS 24.253 
can be shown to be a duplicate of part of RS 1.009, and the present data do 
not permit us to say how far the duplication extended. In the case of RS 24.284, 
there is significant overlap with RS 24.253, but there are also significant 
differences in the first part of the two texts, while the text of RS 24.284 is 
overall considerably shorter than that of RS 24.253. In the study of the Ugaritic 
ritual texts, therefore, only RS 1.009, RS 24.253, and RS 24284 can be 
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discussed as parallel entities, with the first two being closer to each other than 
RS 24.284 is to RS 24.253; the other fragments must be discussed as discrete 
entities. 

Finally, some remarks on the reconstruction of RS 1.009 and the rites it 
prescribes. The first point to recognize is that the recto of the fragment we see 
today probably contains less than a fifth of the number of lines of the original 
text, while only a few of the preserved lines are restorable in tbeir entirety. 
That calculation is made as follows: the original width can be estimated on 
the basis of the fully restorable lines as approximately 20 centimetres. Most of 
the ritual texts have, very roughly speaking, a height: width ratio of 3:2, 
and the original height of this tablet may therefore have been approximately 
30 centimetres. The present fragment, about 13 centimetres high, contains 
17 lines so the original tablet would have borne approximately 40 lines per 
side, plus two lines or so on the top and bottom edges. That the tablet was 
entirely inscribed is proven by the writing on the upper edge and by the traces 
of ends of lines on the right edge, lines which once wrapped around the edge 
from the text inscribed on the verso; these traces were first noted in KTU, but 
the editors of KTU somehow scrambled their data and attached these lines to 
RS 1.019 (see above, n. 5), and that lead was followed in P. Xella's collection 
of the ritual texts.! As suggested above, if RS 24.253 contains the entirety of 
the festival of the full moon, and if the duplication of the two texts continued 
to the end of the text as known from RS 24.253—two hypotheses that are 
plausible though beyond proof— RS 1.009 probably continued with the various 
rituals rounding out the month in question. That month cannot be known, 
but if line 1 began with the standard opening month formula ‘In the month 
of X, on the day of tbe new moon', a reconstruction made possible by the 
clear ít) which is the first sign visible (([b угр XX b ym hd]t)), the month 
name was short, consisting of two or three letters only, for reasons of avail- 
able space. 

As for the full moon festival itself, this text and the text from which this 
one is restored are the only ones where the phrase ym тЇйї denoting the full 
moon occurs; it is perhaps to be vocalized as yómu mali'ati, with a presumed 
literal meaning of ‘day of fullness’. Elsewhere, the festival is only referred to 
by the numbers of the days of the month. It is usually preceded by the ritual 
bath of the king, which may occur either on the thirteenth of the month (as 
in RS 1.003) or on the fourteenth of the month (as in the ritual following that 
of RS 1.003 according to the parallel version of RS 18.056). In one text each 
day of a longer feast is named: according to RS 24.256, the king's ritual bath 
occurred on the thirteenth, certain events and sacrifices occurred on the four- 
teenth, others on the fifteenth, yet others on the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
after which the text breaks off. According to the computation presupposed by 
the terms for the subsequent days of the feast in RS 1.003, the festival of the 
new moon per se began neither with the royal ritual bath on the thirteenth 
day, nor on the fourteenth day, when relatively few sacrifices were offered, but 
on the fifteenth day of the month. This conclusion is based on the fact that in 
that text the nineteenth day of the month is probably mentioned as the fifth 
day of the festival of the full moon, i.e., counting inclusively from the fifteenth. 

The data from the ritual texts for the full-moon festival are as follows (days 
of the month are indicated in Arabic numerals): 

— RS 1.003 = RS 18.056 (month of Ra? su yéni): 13 (royal bath), 14, 15, 19 

(5*7, 20 (65, 21 (7°). 


16 T testi ritualı di Ugarit, 1. Testi (StS, 54; Rome: Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche, 1981) 55-8. 
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— RS 18.056, lines 54-7 (month of #-[. . .:!" 14 (royal bath), 15. 

— [RS 1.009] = RS 24.253 (unknown month): 14 (royal bath), 15 (ym milan, 
17 (it is impossible to know whether this is the last day of the festival). 

— RS 24249 (month of Ніуудги): no mention of a royal bath on the 13th, 
14, 18 (royal bath), 19. 

— RS 24.256: 13 (royal bath), 14, 15, 16, 17... (the end of the text is missing). 

— Cf. RS 24.266 (month of "Iba'latu) where the recorded rites skip from the 
seventh day of the month to the seventeenth (when the royal bath SE 


17 Тһе reading of the second sign of this month name as (m) Pep ge 
probaly does not, therefore, refer to a month named %mn (cf. ee Testi rt 1j CAEN . The 
Comparison of RS 1.003 and RS 18.056 at this point makes the hypothesis plausible accor to 
.] would designate ап mtercalary month 


A TENTH-CENTURY NUSAYRI TREATISE ON THE 
DUTY TO KNOW THE MYSTERY OF DIVINITY 


By Mer M. BAR-ASHER and ARYEH KOFSKY 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Introduction 

The treatise published here (with an annotated translation), from the codex 
Arabe 1450 of the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris (folios 176b—1792),! gives 
8 concise account of some fundamental doctrines of early Nusayri theology. 
The literary framework of this text is a report of a few sessions held before 
the Nusayri sage Abū Muhammad ‘AN ibn “58 al-Jisri.? In the treatise the 
date of these sessions is given as Ramadan 340 a.u./February 952 с.в., and 
the treatise itself is likely to have been written down not long thereafter. 

One of the participants in these sessions is Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. 
Нагйп al-Sa'igh, the author both of this and of another treatise included in 
the same collective manuscript? The other participant appearing in the treatise 
as a companion of the author is a certain Abii ’]-Hasan who relates some of 
the teachings of al-Jisri. The three personages just mentioned (the author 
al-Sa’igh, al-Jisrt and Abū 'l-Hasan) are members of the circle of the Nusayri 
master Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi (d. 346/957 or 
358/969). Al-Jisri is well known in the Nusayri tradition as the successor of 
al-Khasibi in the Nusayri golden chain of learning, while tbe author's compan- 
ion Abū ?-Наѕап is known only from this manuscript. Another person who 
is mentioned as a transmitter of Nusayri teachings is Yahya b. Мап, a disciple 
of Muhammad b. Nusayr.* 

This short treatise contains three leaves (176b—179a) in the above-mentioned 
codex which includes a series of Nusayri religious writings. It is known to us so 
far only from this manuscript. Vajda and Sauvan, who described this codex, 
gave the treatise, which originally bears no title, the title wujüb ma'rifat al-ism 
wa'l-ma'nà (‘On the duty of knowing the ism and the ma'na^)? only partially 
reflecting the content of the composition. In a list of the treatises of the codex 
appended by the copyist, our treatise is entitled Risalat Abr ‘Abd Allah b. Hariin 
al-Sa’igh bi'l-tawhid (‘Epistle of ...al-Sa’igh on the unity of God’), 


The content of the treatise 
The central theme of this short treatise is the correct knowledge of the 
mystery of divinity, namely, the knowledge of the ism and the ma‘nd, the first 


а PEE G. vel da and Y. Sauvan, Catalogue des manuscrits pier Коше partie, manuscrits 
no. 1121-464), (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 1985), 311-14. 

ren 5 See on don Muhamma Amin Ghalib, Ta'rikh al-‘Alawiyyin t, n.d.), 259. 

MS Paris, Arabe 1450, ff. 48b—51b. Vajda and Sauvan, who entitled the second treatise 
M ^il dā al- -Husayn ibn Hamdan al- -Haşībī, misplaced its end in folio 54. In fact folios 51-546 
constitute another independent treatise entitled Bab min kitdb hupat al-ma‘arif by a certam Hamza 
b. ‘Ali b. Shu‘ba al-Harrani Al-Sà LSU Ioh is also the author of an ode dedicated to the Nusayrī 
festival Jd al- бга C festival of the Бей”), commemorating the event which occurred on the night 
of the Hijra when “АП, in order to trick Muhammad's enemies, Jay in the Prophet s bed. l- Ges 
Abū Sa‘id Maymün b. al-Qasim al-Tabarüni al-Nusayri, Kitdb sabil гараг al-arwáh wa-dalil 
al-surür wa 'l-afrüh ila falig al-asbah al-ma'rüf bi-majmü* al-a‘yad, ed R. Strothmann in Der Islam, 
xxvi, 1946 ( title. Festkalender der Nusairier) =x Majmii’ al-a‘ydd), 1045. 

* On Ibn Ma‘in see, for instance, Majmàü* al-a‘yad, 117; Kuab al-Majymü* (hereafter KM), in 
R. Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis (Pans, 1900), 162; R Strothmann, а 
Sonderthemen bei den Nusairi, Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der Wi 
Berlin, Kl. für E reed Literatur und Kunst, Bd. 4 (Berlin. Akademie-Verlag, 1958), 7 (of te 
Arabic text), Н. Halm, ‘Das “Buch der Schatten”, Die с Mufaddal- -Tradition der Jesuit und 
die Ursprunge des Nusainertums’, Der Islam, xv, 1, 1978, 254 

5 Catalogue, 314. 
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two persons of the Nusayri trinity. The nature of this knowledge is demon- 
strated through a particular allegorical interpretation of the ‘night journey’ 
(al-isr@’, Q. 17:1). This journey is conceived as depicting the internal dynamics 
within the divine realm of emanation. It is the ascendance from one degree to 
another within the divine sphere. The traveller in this journey according to 
Nusayri gnostics is not Muhammad but the yatīm al-Miqdad® who ascends 
through the ranks of the deity under the guidance of his patron Salman the 
Persian, the third and lowest person of the Nusayri hierarchical trinity. At first 
he ascends and unites with the bab Salman, thus becoming identical with the 
degree of bab and encompassing the two ranks, yatim and bab. This is the true 
meaning of the journey of ascendance from the ‘holy mosque’ to the ‘further 
mosque’. Attaining the rank of bab and assuming its identity, al-Miqdàd has 
also reached the external facet of the upper rank, namely, the ism or 
Muhammad. Hence he assumes also the attributes of the ma‘nd, the supreme 
person of the trinity.’ This dynamic process appears as a principle that can be 
applied to various degrees of the divine sphere in relation to those above them. 
Thus it is possible to interpret the night journey as referring to Salmàn and to 
his patron Muhammad. The journey is similarly conceived as the ascendance 
of Salman the bab to the rank above him, that of Muhammad the ism, and a 
mystical apprehension of this rank. By the same token it may signify the 
second degree of the trinity, Muhammad the ism, who ascends to the further 
mosque which is the degree of his patron, ‘Alf the eternal ma‘nad. The author 
of this treatise emphasizes the identity between the divine persons and their 
manifestations in the historical figures of ‘All, Muhammad, Salman and the 
aytam. 

However, the internal dynamic of the divine realm also moves in the 
opposite direction. The ma‘nd might eliminate the degree underneath it, namely, 
the ism, and reveal itself through the image of the ism which is the bab Salman. 
This possibility also constitutes in fact a general principle of the dynamics of 
interrelation between the various degrees of the divine emanation. It is therefore 
possible to regard Salman as таипа, al-Miqdad as ism and Abü-Dharr, the 
second ranking yatim, as bab. 

This dynamic is also described as a process of internalization whereby the 
ma*nà internalizes itself and thus raises the degree below to its own rank. This 
principle applies also to lower triunes in which the other ayta@m appear. The 
lowest triune manifesting this principle is the one where Abii-Dharr is the 
ma'nà, the yatim “Опар (b. Maz'ün al-Najashi) is the ism, and the yatim 
Qanbar (b. Küdàn) is the b&b. This is the triune which includes the gate of 
revelation. Namely, the revelation to men begins with the bab of this lower 
triune. 

The understanding of these principles constitutes the correct knowledge of 
the mystery of the deity. The purpose of this composition is to demonstrate 


6 The five aytäm (‘the Incomparable’) are divine entities emanating from the trinity, or more 
specifically, from the bab The аугӣт, like the persons of the trinity, are identified with Muslim 
personalities, five of the companions of the р het who are also known as 'Alr's supporters: 
al-Miqdad b. Aswad al-Kindi, Abü Dharr al-Ghifari, ‘Abd Allah b. Rawaha al-Ansari, "Uthmàn 
b. Maz'ün al-Najáshi and Qanbar b. Kádàn al-Dawsi. See: КМ, 188, 7-9 and French translation, 
168; В. Salisbury, ‘The Book of Sulaimün's first ripe fruit, ESSI the mysteries of the 
Nusairian religion by Sulaiman Effendi of ‘Adhanah’, JAOS, 8, 1864, 227—308, at p. 248. On the 
place of the aytdm in Nusayri theology see. Dussaud, 68 ff. and M. Moosa, Extremist Shiites: the 
сш sects (Syracuse, , 1987), ch. xxxi (‘The role of the ауїйт and spiritual hierarchies”), 
357-6 


7 The term Ayjab (veil) commonly used as an alternative name for the second degree, the ism, 
18 here used as an alternative name for the third degree, the bab. It seems that in this context it 
denotes the external aspect of the ism which is at least partly identical with the bab. 
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how the third rank, through which the divine realm is made known to the 
gnostic, arranges itself in degrees of emanation in order to enable humans to 
achieve in their human capacity the lower divine degrees and from them to 
infer what lies beyond. The last büb is the gate of existence open to the 
Nusayri gnostic. 

The principle of apprehending the higher degree through the lower one, 
between which there exists no buffer (7251), is epitomized in the opening 
maxim of the treatise: ‘He who truly worships the ism has indeed worshipped 
also the ma‘nd.’ 


Some notes on the style and language of the treatise 

The anonymous scholar who wrote the preface to the codex already noted 
the ‘very incorrect style of the various writings of this volume, with regard to 
both grammar and orthography’.? 

In fact the language of the manuscript is ‘Middle Arabic’. It is characterized 
by various grammatical deviations from Classical Arabic which are typical of 
Middle Arabic. Phonetically, the phenomenon of weakening the hamza is 
frequent; the exchange of ш/о, u/3 and 4/4 is routine. In spelling, the replace- 
ment of i with =, which is usual in manuscripts, occurs quite often. 
Morphologically, the classical forms are generally preserved, although there 
are slips into the vernacular. A noteworthy feature of the syntax is the misuse 
of case endings and even subsequent hyper-corrections, which are salient 
characteristics of Middle Arabic. It should finally be noted that this sort of 
language is also typical of other Nusayri manuscripts.!? In addition, there are 
scribal errors which render certain sentences incomprehensible. 

In the printed Arabic text of the treatise given here we have reproduced 
the original text with its grammatical and syntactical deviations, and have only 
corrected obvious scribal errors. Interchanges of the above-mentioned conson- 
ants and the i/ have been adapted to classical orthography. 


(gains die CS Ra Lll йа cul шай «Ша эз] JU pam 01 улэ] «Ш paua 

«ду йу Tle Ey Qaa] ш Glades op uh уш! шше al Де dana gil 
Oy ДАЙ е sià ЫДЫ pul! ue e ДУ ul] Gia dil" АШУ Gill Lati 
«dd Ја Ш о] Ше gil Le ушай! эЛ ul JUR d Шушы Ge le ууа сод 
SUA (быш гул anas (gll La culi Дау paul @ уял an) Y] an ale cya fads Y 
ЖШ cena dal ceo hy ШЕ» уду lgie Js si ale Ha ul ДШ ell де GIL 
els] ге duas U paali a cud al aal digas aie") ЫЫ Ge сайд! 


* No separating entities (fas! or ) exist within the ranks of the divine emanation. 

? MS Paris, Arabe 1450, 4, Il. 1 14, There is no pagination of the handwritten preface, the 
enumeration given here is ours. 

10 For examples of these and other gey deviations current in this Nusayri codex, see: 
M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, ‘The doctrine of ‘Ali’s divinity and the Nugayri trinity 
ассо: to an unpublished treatise from th the URN 13th century (forthcoming, henceforth ‘ Nusayri 
doctrine’). For a detailed discussion of these grammatical phen in middle Arabic, see: 
J. Blau, 4 grammar of mediaeval Judeo-Arabic [in Hebrew], (2nd ed. Jer Jerasalem. 1980), especially 
412, and also idem., A grammar of Christian Arabic (Louvain, 1966-67). 
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ssm goal gill glass GOS à Ja fled atl ST ele] JUR аа ll paul! sa, 
palati 1 ШЫ у» i ду» US SG (gall [айй] anal ull ela squall yo {hd 
audi 

elo] злу ЗШ ЫЫ dy са Ob Ме! uana Ы quest э] ыш Jà 
ab дл aye Lag] ШЫ GIGS. Dali 25 shad iSi {э з ull Xa уз гуа SU Yl 
NSE ibas Ta yall paul Gould phat) мл] gay АШЫ ЬШ, la] дА 
ull phalli за гу» йу дй maj] 3) у ШШ sa «oleas «Il eas alll Ob 
elei paul лы Lal Ayal gaii ду шы Ui, а айй! ы! 
ош Na ОТ ally "ка бадә dass Ый ШШ ШУУ КЫШ Чулу Саз 
Sy Leal My alll „ШЗ, аа call Дз Gels Cea! ы 
al sie € (ру! АШЫ! ЗШ gay pllall (1)US aie t cg pull «Ша Coil same 
lalis aLI pull sag «alia Guay зз GY dall 

45, дә € coal ollas o] 4 lay BILY «fua plall (13a Shull Jaial ШШ 
ell ea SIS, ДИ ea gay айй anal] ull Б squall уду cola 
Gs sli JU lia, Glamis ФБЫ as Gli iua, Giu, ШШ 45, 
qon ЈУМИ ДП elio gas ай! saul Дуу gia ЫШ Las DII IUS. 
= oS hll Gaul, а у! earl JG (lisa, 2a juli eia уел] 
uto plall зл DT uai dua де] AYI gay АШЫП alas giall уду pallati 
lall iussis core ДУ ЫШ УЕ Uli (ull eia ga coll уай! ally "Got 
Ade y 401 (1) sie 

à cially alil E eae] os «Ааа Ну aul Шы] Дай fy purl А dana 0 
ШАЙ ОЕ aei] Gli dl aga Ду cob alat! ja Ly obli jum Ula ушШ 
ЗУШІ Ез Ga ДАШ ДЫШ АЙЫ! earl alll (ДЫШ Де cua gaoli sas ЬШ! 
vl shally cols сула olla GY ДАЙ paul УД, ЫШ, ә WOW! iatl 
эй дуду dil] Fa tl ilo al 8 call pun Y Doll Ue pas pamti у у ces 
al snl! Slay Guay GS aal, УШ 

(з GLI edes Legiglas кылу Дай! cles eli (oll di sie суд 
„Laa yetis 
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Gyal alas GIRS Gal ele «Ш ш Basu sie ды! ell inia а алзы 
b als al ый Sue Ы Ly умай! gal онә eh (gos pill Le ul JU ЫЫ 
Là Sal gal „ШУ aluit pathy laa ДАЙ! of Blasi Baby dagl ШЇ JU cosa 
gll 201 ls Lull «lus SiS, Gas uà а e, Ss gay а oed 
plia эй col SSE le aud giy ауД Gala уу sie ill s GY inkl эш 
Жу alil! col ged ушай ged ОДА) она уйй cll) gle ea Sy ы] «lll, 
elo saa dad cle ai GSN (I)on най adio ШШ cii AS ode siy eile 
зда eSI alle UI La city Ul angl за gay бу Ge YI anal gil ala 
аа! Ja Hl ol ellas Дай! sue sid dall ptl aue Сул € Lal] «Бшш uà ele 
dan 344 (Jill (Noda dye [уай алм ДАЙ cga Шай id (yo аА даду Cosi] eral 
Pall aul ШШШ Lull ШЦ digà gay чазы) oll ДАЙ GY pial Xin, punt! 
apa Чу lias gual Дау балл tasas У Шу „ыд УП gil ls celui] 
dhas) sā Slay ушы LU] pasty 2 саз dead ipaa бз (ду ШЫ гы Lus 
qal булда. дә бе уду Ше Lil G ell МА уе € ass 


The translation 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, Abii ‘Abd Allah 
al-Husayn b. Hariin al-Sa’igh said: I was with my master Abū Muhammad 
‘Ali b. ‘Isa al-Jisri, in the month of Ramadan, in the year 340 А.н. (February 
952 c.E),'5 when he set forth (certain) issues, and the discussion evolved to 
the point where he said: He who truly worships the ism indeed worships the 
ma'nà (also).!" I was gladdened with his response to the question I had put to 
him. Then Abū "I-Hasan said to me: О Abi ‘Abd Allah, God, may His name 
be glorified, only accepts an act (of devotion) from a worshipper after (he has 
already achieved) knowledge of the ism and the ma‘na. I asked him: what did 
we hear (about this question) from our master (al-Jisr1)? and he (Abii 'l-Hasan) 
replied: I asked him about it, and he told me: this issue (farig) and similar 
(questions) were already raised, and Ibn Ma*1n!? has related to all the believers 
the interior (meaning) of this,? while he was asking our master Abi Shu'ayb,?? 
peace be from him?! about the ‘night journey’ (al-Isr@’), which is the straight 
path (al-sirat al-mustagim). He (Abii Shu‘ayb) said: Know that God, may Не 
be exalted, said in His Book (i.e. in the Qur'àn 17:1): ‘Glory be to Him, who 
carried His servant by night from the Holy Mosque to the Further Mosque, 


16 Vajda and Sauvan erroneously read this date as 346 a.n; see their Catalogue, Ш, 314. 

17 A similar but more detailed formulation of this statement 1s given in the above mentioned 
other treatise of al-Sa'igh (Masa’il, f. 50a, ll. 12-14). Man ‘abada al-ism diina al-ma'nà fa-qad 
‘abada al-ism wa'l-ma‘na fa-qad ashraka wa-man “abada al-ma'nà bi-hagiqat al-ism 


1? The translation here reflects our emendation of the ma edd walls, to eU). See n. 12. 
20 Abū Shu'ayb is а common appellation of the famous d b. Nusayr. 
21 This idiom (in Arabic: minhu al-salam) seems peculiar to Nusayri texts as a variant of the 
regular expression ‘alayhi al-salàm (‘peace be on him’), which 1s also frequent in these texts 
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the precints of which We have blessed, that We might show him some of our 
signs. He is the All-knowing, the All-seeing.’?? 

Our master Abii Shu'ayb said: О Yahya (i.e. Ibn Ma‘in), know that the 
person taken in the night journey (al-musrà bi-hi) is the yattm al-Miqdad, and 
the most common (understanding of) the night journey is ascendance from 
one degree to another. And al-Miqdad is thus the yafimiyya rank in its fullness. 
When his patron (mawlahu)” led him to his interior, not leaving between them 
any buffer (fast), he (al-Miqdád) ascended to the station (maqām) of the 
babiyya, which is the “holy mosque”. He thus became worthy of the rank's 
name and attribute, and hence he is now God's bab and God's yatim and His 
(God's) veil (hijab). He is the bab and the yatim. If you like (you may say 
that) he (al-Miqdad) ascended from the ‘holy mosque’ to the ‘ further mosque" 
and this is the rank of the veil, which is the furthest (0950) end of letters?” and 
their root. And he became worthy of the veil's name and attributes as well as 
of the degree of prophecy. Therefore God said to him (О. 93:6): ‘Did He not 
find thee an orphan ( yatim), and shelter thee?.’ These words? are the speech 
of the essence to its attribute and to the branch of (the letters). And He 
entrusted him (al-Miqdad) with the attributes of the ma‘nd, with the names of 
the Бар and with the ranks of the yatim. Thus Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah (i.e. 
the Prophet) was the person carried on the night journey according to the 
masses, but according to the people of truth this person was the revealed 
al-Miqdàd,?? since he (al-Miqdad) inherited his (Muhammad's) station which 
is the second mim and the hà '.? 

When the person (Ibn Мап) who asked (this question) beforehand appre- 
hended this knowledge, he asked him (Abü Shu'ayb)?? for more, and he said 
to him: Salman is the person carried on the night journey from the rank of 
the veil which is the holy mosque, to the further mosque which is the station 
of the patron.*! Thus the station of the night journey is the rank of bübiyya 
and its names and attributes. And when they (Salman and Muhammad) reached 
its interior and its names and attributes he (Salman) achieved the two degrees?? 
in their fullness. And (this) similarly applies to the nátig (who speaks) through 
them.*? He (the ndtig) ascended to the further mosque which is the station of 
the everlasting ma‘nawi patron. He became worthy of the station of the degree 
and its attributes and he attained the three degrees: the ma‘nawiyya, the ismiyya 


Z This Quranic quotation adheres to the canonical text of the Qur'an, except for a single 
deviation: our text substitutes ai-'Alim (All-knowing) for al-Sami* (All-hearing) ш the canonical 
text The Qur'anic verses are cited according to A.J Arberry, The Koran mterpreted (Oxford, 1983) 

2 This patron is apparently Salman. 

25 See n. 8 

25 The author apparently alludes here to the symbolic use of letters representing the various 
degrees of the divine realm. However, the exact details of this bolism are not ciently clear. 
Further on he applies this symbolism to letters of the name Muhammad. For similar symbolical 
use of letters applied to the basmala formula, see Bar-Asher and Kofsky, * Nugayri doctrine’ and 
|; 5. Sg mann, ‘Die Nugairi nach Ms. arab. Berlin 4291’, Documenta Islamica Inedita (Berlin 

wie. this verse of the Qur'ün. 
27 wa-far‘uha. The pronominal suffix m this word refers to the letters and their root just 
mentioned, 

28 AI- Migdad al-zahir, namely, the historical appearance of the ins al-Miqdad. On the 
historical incarnation of the divine personages, see Ваг Ashet and Ко ‘Nusayri Doctrine’. 

29 That is the second mim and hd’ of the name М 

3° The text here is obscure regarding the identity o disciple and master. It seems to us more 
plausible that the text continues the previous discussion between Ibn Ma‘in and Abii Shu‘ayb. It 
could, however, also be applied to Abū 'I-Hasan and al-Jisri. 

жы „А parently Muhammad 

t 1$ the babiyya and the miyya 

33 Мапа here is apparently equivalent to Muhammad the wm This use of the term natiq 15 
rare as far as we can judge. In another Nusayri treatise (Munazarat al-shaykh al- Nashshabi), this 
term refers to the historical figure representing the ma‘nd (see * Nugayri Doctrine’, with n. 115). 
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and the babiyya. The revealed ‘Ali is the ma‘nd and the revealed Salmàn is the 
last, namely, the attribute of the mimiyya.*4 I am the city of knowledge and 
‘Alf is its раїе.25 The city is the form and the gate is the station of the patron.?? 
Since Salman is the жай the sanctification of the ha’ occurred according to the 
masses of the Shi‘a and their sages.’ 

Muhammad is the ism and the тапа eliminates its ism and reveals itself 
in its (the ism’s) likeness. And the ism is al-Miqdad and the ma‘nd is Salman. 
When the bab (Salman) became wali al-Miqdüd became bab. And the walt is 
God. And when He revealed Himself in him the тата became internal, and 
it (i.e. тата) is the ‘faithful spirit’ (О. 26: 193) in God's place.?* The ism 
became external due to the speech of the тапа through it. The soul (fu'ad) 
is thus the eternal тала. The lordship (rubübiyya), the heart and the soul are 
the ism of the ma‘nd, since Salman is ma'nà and bab. And al-Miqdad is bab 
and yatim. The jim, namely the jim of jall al-jalal not the jan of the alphabet,?? 
is Qanbar. He who has attained and perceived this teaching (qawl) is rewarded 
(faza), holds his book in his right hand and crosses the sirat.*° 

I rejoiced in the explanation he taught me. Then I perceived the mana and 
the ism and their interior as well as the bab and the yatim and their exterior. 

We assembled in company that day at our master’s (al-Jisri's), peace be 
upon him. When we entered and saluted him he ordered us to sit down. He 
asked me: what happened between you and Abii "-Назап, О Abū ‘Abd Allah? 
I said: you already know it, О my master. He (the master) said: I will teach 
you more so you will remember it. The ma‘nd is Salman, the ism is al-Miqdad 
and the bab is Abū Dharr. When the тапа, which is Salman, internalized 
himself, al-Miqdad assumed his (Salmáün's) degree, ‘Abd Allah (b. Rawaha 
al-Ansári)* became the büb, Abū Dharr became the ism and al-Miqdad the 
тапа. Because when Salman was revealed as ma'nàá his ism transferred to 
Abū Dharr. Every bab is indeed always a station. And ‘Uthman (b. Мап)“ 
is the ism and Qanbar is the bab and he is also Ridwan* and al-Hasan,“ and 
he is the bab of revelation. I have taught you now and you have perceived 
how the bàb arranged itself according to degrees in order to express this being. 
Understand it thoroughly and know it and you will be blessed. Abū 'I-Hasan 
spoke only of us and about us.* And it (the last bāb in the above mentioned 
hierarchy — пап) is the bab of existence (opened) towards us. О Abii ‘Abd 
Allah, you are great among us, and I have already taught you about the 
question you asked us, namely, that he who truly worships the ism indeed 
worships the ma‘nd also.*5 This is so since the man’s ism is an ism to himself“? 


34 Mimiyya here is apparently equivalent to ism deriving from the first mim of the name 
Muhammad. A connecting phrase seems to be missing here before the following well-known hadith, 

:35 On this hadith see. Abt Ja‘far Muhammad b. Ya‘qiib al-Kulini, al-ugul mm al-kafi, ed. “АХ 
Akbar al-Ghifari (Teheran, 1377-81 A.H.), п, 238-9 and M. Moosa, Extremist Shiites 462. 

36 Note the inversion of the respective positions of Muhammad and “АБ. 

37 This sentence eludes our understanding. 


38 This rendering reflects our reading of the problematic tai! „fa. 

39 This is another allusion to an unspecified letter symbolism. 

4 The first of these two well-known eschatological motifs is Qur'ünic. See for instance Q 
69:19 and 84-7. 

41 See n. 6. 

1 s 

Ridwün is one of the angels guarding ise. In the Nugayri system he occupies a place 

under the five aytüm. See Dussaud, 126 and 173. Sm à 

“4 This al-Hasan 1$ apparently ‘Ali’s eldest son. The position of the holy family in the divine 
hierarchy 18 a well-known feature of the Nugayri system. 

55ie., about the aspect of the human capacity to attam the lower divine degrees. 

“6 This is the master's opening statement at the beginning of the treatise. 

47 It ıs not clear whether the author means here the above-mentioned persons of the hierarchy 
or just any man. 
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and а ma'nà to himself without a buffer between the тала and its ism. He 
who knows this principle (qawl) worships the ism according to the truth of the 
ma'nàá. For the ma‘nd is the interior of its ism and it is above it (the ism), 
indeed it (the ma‘nd) is the bab al-Salsali.^ Its (the ma'na's = Salmàn's) ism 
is the yatim al-Miqdad and its bab is Abii Dharr al-Jandabi.? But Allah 
cannot be named and the ma‘nd is neither comprehensible nor perceptible. The 
heretics have denied Allah?? and erred a manifest error. He then bowed down. 
Abii ’l-Hasan smiled and said: our master has drawn you near to him. Know 
this, O Abii ‘Abd Allah. We left him епгісһей 5! 


4% Bab al-salsali is here another title for Salman in his role as bab. Here ıt is spoken of when 
Salman 18 ma'nd m relation to the lower two de . On the use of Salsal and Salsal as an 
appellation of Salman, see for instance, Kitab а1- Марти", in Dussaud, 188. 

49 This is another nisba of the yafim Abū Dharr. 

* The expression al-‘Gdiliin ЬРПаћ is not unambiguous. The ba’ should perhaps be related to 
al-‘Gdilin and not to the verb kadhdhabü, ш which case the translation might be ‘the heretics 
have hed’. 

5! We would like to thank Prof E. Kohlberg and Prof. S. Hopkins for their critical reading 
of a draft of this paper and for their instructive suggestions. 
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I 


Ibn Khaldün runs the risk of being everything or nothing—or, at least, no 
more than this or that. It has long been customary to separate the Mugaddima 
or so-called Prolegomena from the body of the Kitab al-‘Ibar or so-called 
Universal History, and to treat them quite differently as an essay in the 
philosophy of history distinct from a much more commonplace amalgam of 
historical information of varying value.’ Regarded as no more than a vast 
compilation of historical knowledge in the manner of the time;? this great bulk 
of the work has received much less attention than the much more famous 
introduction. By concentrating on Ibn Khaldün's later career in Egypt, Fischel 
dwelt on the chapters dealing with the Mamlüks and the Mongols, and with 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Judaism.? Treating him as an historian of the 
Marinids in Morocco, Shatzmiller has located the ‘Ibar as a whole in the 
dynastic tradition of Fes.* The Marinids were a self-consciously Berber dynasty 
whose official histories fall into the well-established category of Mafakhir 
al-Barbar or ‘ Boasts of the Berbers ',? and it might be said that Ibn Khaldiin’s 
classification of his material according to race merely reflected the origin of 
his magnum opus in a familiar literary tradition, from whose constraints he 
was only freed by the collapse of the political order in the Maghrib in the 
second half of the fourteenth century. 

Turning back from the national histories offered by the Kitab al-‘Ibar to 
the theories advanced in the Muqaddima, however, the scene is very different. 
Not only do we find an assortment of attempts at reduction, but a welter of 
claims for the originality of the author. Tot homines, quot sententiae: there 
appear to be as many Ibn Khaldüns as interpreters. And of these, there are 
plenty—see the bibliography appended to Aziz Al-Azmeh, Ibn Khaldün in 
modern scholarship. To that list must now be added, not only Al-Azmeh's 
own publications, notably Ibn Khaldun: an essay in reinterpretation,’ but all 
those generated by the sundry conferences held in North Africa and elsewhere 
from 1978 onwards to mark the 600th anniversary of the composition of the 
Muqaddima. 

Finally comes Cheddadi, in two volumes of Sindbad's admirable 
Bibliothéque arabe, to show us yet another Ibn Khaldün through the extracts 
he has translated from the familiar Mugaddima, but more importantly, from 
the Kitab al-'Ibar as a whole. That portion of the work which deals with the 
history of the Maghrib is, of course, already available in French, in the well- 


‘of for example, P. К Hitti, History e Arabs (London and New York, 1st ed., 1937), 
io WT R. Gibb, ‘ Tarikh’, ш Shaw and Polk (ed.), Studies on the civilization of Islam (London, 

2), Д 

2 Gibb, loc. cit., 126—7. 

5W J. Fischel, Ibn Khaldün in Egypt (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967). 

Es ае L'historigraphie mérinide: Ibn Khaldün et ses contemporains (Leiden, 1982), 
esp. 88-9. 

5Тһе title of an anonymous fourteenth-century Moroccan work, published by E. Lévi- 
Provençal, Fragments historiques sur les Berbéres au Moyen Age (Rabat, 1934), which describes а 
hi tradition dating from the Kharijites in the ninth century: cf. Kitab Ibn Sallam, ed. 
W. Schwartz and Salim ibn Ya'qüb (Wiesbaden, 1986), 121-5. Cf. Schatzmiller, Historiographie 
mérinide, 129-32, reviewed М Brett, BSOAS, хуш, 2, 1985, 355—6. 

ê London, 1981; reviewed M. Brett, BSOAS, хім, 2, 1983, 345—7. 

7 London, 1982; reviewed M. Brett, BSOAS, loc. cit. 
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known version of De Slane, revised by Casanova.? That which deals with the 
Mashriq, on the other hand, has not seemed so clearly essential to the history 
of the Near East; so that Cheddadi's extracts from it break new ground. Yet 
it is not simply as another source in translation that this book will be valued; 
long as many of the extracts are, they can scarcely serve, except by accident, 
as a text for the historian in search of information. Their primary worth must 
be as an extended illustration of their translator's thesis, proposed in a muqad- 
dima of his own, entitled ‘Ibn Khaldün, anthropologue ou historien?' This 
thesis, clearly and succinctly developed, is Cheddadi's particular contribution 
to the great debate.? 


II 


It is, as Ahmed Abdesselem remarks in his survey of the debate, Ibn 
Khaldün et ses lecteurs, a major preoccupation of today's readers to locate 
Ibn Khaldün firmly in the intellectual context of his age as the proper way to 
understand his thought. But that in itself is a controversial task. In his Essay 
in reinterpretation, Al-Azmeh takes issue with two of his precursors, H. A. R. 
Gibb and Muhsin Mahdi, for postulating the dichotomy of belief and reason 
as the critical feature of Islamic thought in the fourteenth century: where Gibb 
supposed that in the last resort, Ibn Khaldiin was a man of belief over reason," 
Mahdi would have him a rationalist in search of philosophic truth.!? Al-Azmeh 
sees rather a world in which the elements of belief and the elements of reason 
intermingled without conflict in the minds of contemporaries. His account of 
Ibn Khaldün is accordingly very different. Gibb regarded Ibn Khaldün as a 
Muslim St. Augustine, whose ultimate concern was with the divine purpose, 
the City of God, not the comings and goings of the human states he pondered 
over at such length. Mahdi, on the other hand, saw him as a would-be 
philosopher king, driven to think how actual societies might work, the better 
to understand his own political failures, the better to succeed in ruling fallible 
mortals for their greater good. Al-Azmeh sees in the first place the dynastic 
historian concerned with truth. For him the Mugaddima is the ambitious 
attempt of Ibn Khaldün to derive his information from first principles, on the 
analogy of grammar or the Islamic law, whose branches spring from its roots. 
Thus if the rules governing social behaviour could be shown, the events which 
they produced could be logically explained, and accounts of what had happened 
tested for credibility, if not for veracity. Alas for him, his project was doomed 
by the nominalism of his philosophy, which forbade the logical deduction of 
consequences from natural causes; the Muqaddima as a result is no more than 
а collection of commonplaces and more or less intelligent observations, and 
the history which follows, an undistinguished chronicle of successive states. 

Cheddadi's version is different yet again. His Mugaddima, like Mahdi’s, 
successfully achieves its purpose; that is because, like Al-Azmeh’s, its object is 
ta'rikh. Ta'rikh, however, is not in fact history; it is a peculiarly Islamic genre 
of miscellaneous information about humanity and the world, arranged with a 
passion for chronology which gives it simply the appearance of history in the 
Western sense. History in this sense it cannot be, if only because it has no 


8 Historre des Berbéres, 4 vols. (Paris, 1925—56). 

?Ibn Khaldün, Peuples et nations du monde. La conception de l'histoire. Les Arabes du 
Machreq et leurs contemporains. Les Arabes du Maghrib et les Berbéres. Extraits des ‘Ibar traduits 
de l'arabe et presentés par Abdesselam Cheddadi, 2 vols. (Paris, Sindbad), 1986, 659 pp. 

1? Pans, 1983; reviewed M. Brett, BSOAS, xix, 3, 1986, 576—7. 

иН. A. В. Gibb, ‘The Islamic background of Ibn Khaldün's political theory’, in Shaw and 
Polk (ed.), Studies on the civilization of Islam, 166—75. 

12 M. Mahdi, [bn Khaldün's philosophy of history (London, 1957). 
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control over the information it repeats. All criticism of Ibn Khaldün on this 
score, that the historical promise of the Muqaddima is not fulfilled in the 
subsequent recital of facts, is thereby dismissed, and with it, the argument of 
Al-Azmeh. By designating the Kitab al-‘Ibar, ‘the History’, and the akhbar, 
the reports that are the raw material of ta’rikh, ‘historical narrative’; by 
entitling the first chapter of An essay in reinterpretation, ‘The primacy of the 
historical’; Al-Azmeh has in fact mistaken the whole nature of the work. As 
history, the Kitab al-'Ibar may well have been undermined by the philosophical 
impossibility of deriving the particular from the general; as ta’rikh, it is not so 
flawed. On the contrary, in Cheddadi’s eyes, it is beautifully realized. Ibn 
Khaldiin did indeed relate the particular to the general in a wholly satisfactory 
way. Those particles of information, the akhbar, resistant as they may have 
been to historical interpretation, were systematically reclassified in accordance 
with the principles elaborated in the Mugaddima. 

The outcome of that reclassification, and the fundamental difference 
between Al-Azmeh’s History and Cheddadi's ta’rikh, is immediately apparent · 
in what each takes to be the main subject of the Kitab al-'Ibar, on the one 
hand the state, on the other the nation (in the old, classical sense of people). 
For Al-Azmeh, Ibn Khaldiin is essentially a dynastic historian of successive 
states, which he has failed to convert into true Aristotelian forms of society. 
The history of the world, therefore, is divided up into so many different lengths 
according to the length of life of so many different political entities, whose 
duration in turn depends upon the length of life of their ruling families—an 
arrangement of the information that serves to conceal rather than reveal the 
continuities and processes underlying the surface of events. For Cheddadi, 
the form of Ibn Khaldün's society is rather the nation, constituted by all the 
various factors discussed in the Mugaddima. It is around these ‘national’ units, 
not the states which have characterized them, that the information of the Kitab 
al-'Ibar is clustered in a scheme that for the first (and effectively the last) time 
imposes upon the encyclopaedic matter of ta'rikh an explanatory order. This 
order arranges the whole in accordance with the rules disclosed in the 
Muqaddima, as the záhir or apparent object produced by the batin, the under- 
lying rationale, to use the terms that Cheddadi borrows from Ibn Khaldün, 
and Ibn Khaldin from the vocabulary of Islam. The rules are the ahwdil, the 
necessary conditions for ‘wnrdn, civilization, which first define the peoples of 
the world physically, by descent; then economically, by territory and way of 
life; and finally politically, by government and the pursuit of power. The 
pursuit of power gives rise to dominant nations, whose achievements on the 
one hand justify the attention paid to peoples in general, and on the other 
provide the Kitab al-'Ibar with its particular structure: the account of the 
nations of the world is written around the story of those which have attained 
to empire. The circularity of this argument is of a kind familiar from the 
political literature—no justice without power, no power without wealth, no 
wealth without justice, etc. But it would be a mistake to conclude that the 
Kitüb al-'Ibar is no more than an extended political maxim of the kind 
denounced by Al-Azmeh. Rightly or wrongly, by arguments old and new, it 
identifies the nation as the unit of society and civilization, to be studied in its 
own right, not only for its achievements, but also for its inner laws. Far from 
being а failed historian, its author should rather be thought of as an 
anthropologist. 

The conclusion itself is nothing new: Ibn Khaldün the sociologist or political 
economist is a familiar figure. Cheddadi's novelty lies in the demonstration: in 
his discussion of ta’rikh, on which he has done a great deal of work; in his 
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insistence that for the purpose of ta'rikh, the Mugaddima forms an integral 
part of the Kitab al-‘Ibar; and in his identification of the nation as the key to 
the whole—on the one hand the organizing principle, on the other the object 
of study. His Ibn Khaldün belongs to the intellectual milieu of the fourteenth 
century as the practitioner of a particular genre, and stands out from it as the 
inventor of a new subject for intellectual consideration. 

In the preface to his study of Ibn Khaldün, Muhsin Mahdi reminds us that 
for the ancients, historical knowledge was impossible, whereas for ourselves, 
the moderns, all knowledge is historical. Mahdi set out to investigate Ibn 
Khaldün as the outstanding ‘ancient’ who turned his mind to this problem, 
and showed what a science of history might be like in relation to the immutable 
truths of classical philosophy. Al-Azmeh replied to the effect that such an 
undertaking on the part of Ibn Khaldün was impossible, and that the result 
was a freakish monster. Cheddadi has been at pains to show that Ibn Khaldün 
was only exercised by the question as a non-historian working in a different 
field. It is a nice problem, after such a discussion, to consider the matter in 
the light of our own necessarily historical knowledge. 


IH 


The extracts which make up the bulk of Cheddadi's two volumes give the 
best possible illustration of Ibn Khaldün's use of the umma or nation to 
marshal his material. In his eulogy of the Berbers, his own entry into ta’rikh 
through the gate of Fes is clearly visible; his inclusion in Maya Shatzmiller’s 
list of Marinid historians is a reminder of how pro-Marinid he can be, sug- 
gesting that he came to his ‘nationalism’ by singing the praises of the Moroccan 
dynasty that he originally served, and the Zanata race of which they boasted.? 
Cheddadi points out that the Marinids occupy what is effectively the place of 
honour in the third and last book of the Kitab al-‘Ibar, namely, its last and 
longest section; indeed, the place of honour in the entire work when the Kitab 
al-‘Ibar was still a treatise on the peoples of the Maghrib. As it is, the Berbers 
as a whole now stand apart, the only non-Arabs to be treated quite separately. 
Their counterparts in the third book, the Arabs of the Maghrib, represent the 
fourth tabaga or ‘age’ of the Arab nation; the first three of these Arab ‘ages’, 
described in the second book, supply the framework within which almost all 
other peoples are discussed. Only the Berbers can claim an independent struc- 
ture, complete with ‘ages’ of their own, encapsulating one other nation, the 
Blacks. Within this grid of race, time and territory, the affairs of mankind are 
plotted, and explained. 

Cheddadi's translations take us through the chambers of the edifice on the 
thread of his commentary, pointing out the exclusion from the work of nations 
like the Chinese, who cannot be said to have impinged upon the Arabs, and 
the incorporation of the ancient world and its peoples almost entirely into 
their second ‘age’. There, too, are the nations of medieval Europe, especially 
the Franks, who go from weakness to strength as the Arabs of the third ‘age’ 
rise, decline and fall. Here is a perception of history that we recognize: the 
eleventh century has long been the turning-point of the Middle Ages. What of 
the Arabs themselves in their third “аре”, their age of empire from the days 
of Muhammad to the fall of Baghdad? When the organizing principle becomes 
the object of study, is it any longer possible to learn anything from Ibn 


13 See above, n. 5. 
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Khaldün on the subject of ‘The Prophet and the age of the caliphates’, to 
quote the title of Kennedy’s book?” 

The answer may well be no. We cannot expect him to provide new informa- 
tion, except by accident — for this period he is, as we are constantly reminded, 
at the mercy of the akhbar. As to their arrangement, his revision of the dynastic 
and doctrinal scheme of Rashidiin, Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and Fatimid, Sunnite 
and Shi‘ite, is arresting, and thought-provoking; but his reasons may not be 
ours. His refusal to distinguish Mu'awiya from his predecessors, on the grounds 
that the Caliphate had not changed because its political base had shifted from 
the community to the clan, is not because he is thinking with Crone and Hinds 
of the office as an Imàmate; it is to justify the opinion of his own day that the 
Caliphate, in the Sunnite, Mawardian sense, belonged to the ruler able and 
willing to perform its duties. That opinion, of course, serves his purpose very 
well; the dynasties of Quraysh are free to come and go in accordance with 
their *asabiyya. The extent of this freedom is revealed in the treatment of the 
‘Abbasids as the first and greatest of the Shi‘ite dynasties, since they belong 
with their ‘Alid rivals to the Banū Hashim in opposition to the Banü Umayya. 
Its limitations are shown by the defence of the Fatimids in the Mugaddima: 
their descent from the Prophet is proved by their outstanding and long-lasting 
Success. Аз genuine 'Alids, the Fatimids are essential to the vision of an empire 
and its civilization brought about by the one great Arab tribe, branch after 
branch, and spelt out in all the multifarious dynasties that proliferated around 
its stem. But Ibn Khaldün's argument, which Cheddadi quotes as an example 
of his critical thinking, is not only dubious, but may be irrelevant. Historically 
speaking, it may not matter very much who the Fatimids were descended from; 
they were the product of a milieu that believed in their message. To look at 
the credulity rather than the credibility is to question the whole of Ibn 
Khaldün's understanding of the third ‘age’, right down to his classification of 
the dynasties; for though the Seljüqs are included as successors, the Almoravids 
are not. Yet it is possible to argue that Seljüqs and Almoravids alike entered 
the Islamic world of the eleventh century as participants in a single argument 
over the faith. The civilization created the nations and their states, rather than 
these ‘nation-states’ the civilization, in a history at odds with the ta’rikh of 
the Kitab al-‘Ibar. 

There is a considerable irony here, for in matters of ‘wnran, civilization, 
Ibn Khaldün is nothing if not a student of mentalités, in town and country, 
palace and tent, that appear as the Zeitgeist of each successive generation. The 
paradox is epitomized in Cheddadi's extract introducing the Arabs of the 
fourth ‘age’, those who have survived the holocaust of empire which consumed 
the heroes of the third. Where are these heroes now, asks the author as in a 
qasida; they have vanished into the servile masses of the Muslim world beneath 
the surface of akhbür and therefore of ta'rikh. Without deeds, the masses 
themselves are ignored, although it is their civilization that is the cultural 
achievement of the political adventure, and the subject of analysis in the 
Muqaddima. Ton Khaldün turns instead to the Bedouin rejected by that civiliza- 
tion, as the new nation growing up in the wilderness to eclipse the old, and 
bring Ше work back to its original starting-point in the Maghrib. 

Here, in this concept of the Arabs of the fourth ‘age’, we may perhaps 
find our own justification for Ibn Khaldün's procedure. It is true that the tribes 
of the Banü Sulaym appear in the Rih/a of al-Tijani to Tripoli at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century as a race apart, just as the tribes of Hilal and Sulaym 


“H Kennedy (London and New York, 1986). 
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appear at the end of the Kitab al-‘Ibar in the Ta‘rif or autobiography of Ibn 
Khaldiin. Yet only Ibn Khaldün in the body of the work is capable of elevating 
them to the status of a subject for treatment in their own right, even though 
the dynasties they produced to justify such consideration were petty in the 
extreme, scarcely comparable to those that distinguish their neighbours the 
Berbers, or their own predecessors of the third ‘age’. The treatment in question 
admirably illustrates Cheddadi's thesis that ta'rikh is not history; the introduct- 
ory account of the wanderings of the tribes belonging to the race is a mixture 
of genealogy and geography, the genealogy at least in large measure fictitious. 
On the other hand, it more than justifies Cheddadi’s view of Ibn Khaldiin the 
anthropologist, who appears in the extracts he has translated as a first-hand 
collector of the genealogies in question, genealogies upon which these tribes 
relied for their identity. The pseudo-history of the taghriba, the epic journey 
of the Bani Hilal to the west that brings the Arabs of the fourth ‘age’ to the 
threshold of their career in the Maghrib, thus serves a legitimate purpose in 
establishing their image, and thereby their existence. The first condition of 
their nationhood, physical descent, is satisfied. 

As to the second and third, territory and way of life, followed by govern- 
ment, they are satisfied for us by the sheer quantity of the akhbar, the miscellan- 
eous information that Ibn Khaldün has assembled about peoples, places and 
events which without his ‘national’ interests would be unknown. The ta’rikh 
of the Arabs of the fourth ‘age’ extends and amplifies the ta'rikh of the Berber 
nations, until it is possible to reconstruct in increasing detail the history of the 
great belt of territory originally known to the Arabs as the Siis, the pre-desert 
from Tripolitania and southern Tunisia to the Sous of southern Morocco, in 
the band of time between the eleventh and the fourteenth century. Increasing 
detail, since as far as the Kitab al-‘Ibar is concerned, the hundred years from 
about 1050 to the Almohad conquest in the middle of the twelfth century are 
the period of the invasion which brought these Arabs to the Maghrib. With 
the formation of the Almohad empire the information expands into a detailed 
history of the various Arab tribes, fractions and lineages which make up the 
nation; but it is only after the end of that empire in the middle of the thirteenth 
century that this information accumulates to the point at which Ibn Khaldün 
is telling the story of his contemporaries, many of whom he knew. If the 
information is never enough, it establishes the territory of the people in ques- 
tion, and fleshes out their society with their deeds, much as Cheddadi says. 
Are we any the wiser, as distinct from being simply better informed? 


IV 


The danger is immediately apparent. Cheddadi’s distinction between history 
and ta’rikh is vital if, in the face of all this information, we are not to abandon 
his vision of Ibn Khaldtin the ethnographer in pursuit of simpler historical 
objectives. The temptations are twofold, on the one hand like Scylla to snatch 
the crumbs of information here and there as contributions to some other study, 
lifting them from their context in the Kitab al-‘Ibar. On the other we may, like 
Charybdis, be inclined to swallow the whole into some grand theory of our 
own. Both practices are denounced by Cheddadi (and by Al-Azmeh) as exer- 
cises in Orientalism, although the first is perfectly legitimate as far as it goes. 
The second is as suspect as its results, for example the famous attempt of E.-F. 
Gautier to plot Ibn Khaldiin’s races on the ground, to divide them in con- 
sequence into nomads and sedentaries, and to explain the course of North 
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African history as the outcome of their perpetual, destructive conflict.5 On 
the one hand he seized upon the objects of Ibn Khaldün's concern, the nations, 
and related them to the territorial conditions of their existence; but on the 
other, he took as the object of his own concern their ways of life, and over- 
determined their history. Developing Ibn Khaldiin’s famous description of the 
Bani Hilal as a swarm of locusts who laid waste the land,!6 he was accused 
by Lacoste of a deliberate colonialist misreading of the general sense of the 
akhbar assembled in the text.!7 But the criticism was equally dogmatic. What 
Ibn Khaldün was really describing, according to Lacoste, was a society in 
which the bourgeoisie had failed to lay hands upon the means of production, 
and thus to generate the kind of class conflict which alone could have led to 
historical progress.!? Both readings of the Kitab al-‘Ibar are contributions to 
a modern argument over the ‘ankylosis’ or supposed inability of a backward 
North African society to meet the challenges of Europe in the nineteenth 
century,? which has continued to govern the study of North African history 
long after independence. Аз far as Ibn Khaldün is concerned, it brings him 
into the mainstream of Һе ‘Orientalist’ controversy over the attitude of the 
West to the Arab world.” 

In an essay entitled ‘Du nouveau sur les Beni Hilál?',?! Jacques Berque 
endeavoured to put the matter to rest in the perspective of his own religious 
and cultural approach to the history of the Maghrib. In the absence of fresh 
information, he questioned whether anything more could usefully be said on 
the subject of their famous invasion. Observing that nomadic pastoralism was 
geographically normal in North Africa, he concluded that the appearance of 
the Arabs of the fourth ‘age’ in the Muslim West had accomplished little 
apart from the Arabization of the Zanáta, the nomadic Berber population.” 
If Ibn Khaldün had paid so much attention to them, that was because he was 
determined to ignore the countervailing spread of maraboutism or cult of the 
holy man from Morocco, part of the progress of Islam in the Maghrib which 
for Berque provides the clue if not the key to its history.?? 

Berque, however, was wrong to suppose that further investigation of the 
Hilalian invasion was pointless in the present state of knowledge. Ibn Khaldün's 
story of how the Fatimid wazir al-Yazüri dispatched the Banü Hilal in a horde 
from Egypt in 1051 to punish the Zirid sultan of Ifriqiya, Mu‘izz b. Badis, for 
switching his allegiance from Cairo to Baghdad in 1048, was by no means 
new. It was the latest and now most celebrated version of a legend whose 
origins go back to the propaganda of the Fátimids themselves, as they struggled 
to repair the damage done to their image by their viceroy in the West at a 
time when the menace of the Seljüqs was growing in the East. The propaganda 
is contained in а sijill or letter of 445A.H./A.D.1053—54 sent in the name of the 
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Caliph al-Mustansir to the Yemen to announce the downfall of Mu‘izz,?4 and 
in the poems of Ibn Hayyts, the panegyrist of the wazir al-Yàzüri.^ The main 
event which these celebrate is the sending of a mission from Cairo to Gabes 
in southern Tunisia in 1053-4 at the invitation of the Hilali tribes of Riyüh 
and Zughba, to receive the homage of the Ifriqiyans, and thus to complete the 
humiliation of the Zirid sultan after his defeat by the Bedouin at the battle of 
Haydaràn in 1052. The defeat of Mu'izz is not specifically mentioned, although 
the victory is given by implication to the Caliph and his wazir; and it is clear 
from the emphasis placed by the letter and the poetry upon the subsequent 
mission that this cannot have been accidental; the sending of an envoy to 
Ifriqiya in the following year was the extent of active Egyptian involvement in 
the overthrow of the rebel prince.” The Banü Hilal had not been loosed upon 
the Maghrib by al-Yaziri, but had long been present on the southern frontiers 
of Ifriqiya. In 429/1037—38 the Zughba had killed the ruler of Tripoli,?" while 
at the beginning of the Fatimid period in Egypt, towards the end of the tenth 
century, the tribes had already been based well to the west of the Nile on the 
oasis of Farafra.”® Their migration had taken place in the intervening fifty years. 

The glorification of the Caliph and his wazir which transformed an envoy 
into a conqueror and his return into a triumph nevertheless passed into the 
annals of the Fatimids as a story of condign punishment visited upon the 
erring sultan through the agency of the Arabs. In the process, the version of 
the sijill was overlaid by the strong statement that the wazir al-Yazüri had 
personally quarrelled with Mu‘izz, and sent the army of Bedouin to devastate 
his country.” This ascription of responsibility to the minister, in keeping with 
the flattery of his patron by Ibn Hayyus, ironically seems to derive from the 
accusations made against him at the time of his execution in 1058.30 It creates 
a number of inconsistencies in the Egyptian story,?! but by the end of the 
century had passed into the version of the affair current in the Maghrib, first 
appearing in the early twelfth-century Andalusian writer Ibn Bassam as an 
intrusion into the account of the contemporary Zirid author Ibn Sharaf.” The 
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result is a narrative which holds the wazir to blame; not only for the battle of 
Haydaran, but for the abandonment of the great city of Qayrawàn by its 
sultan and its people over the years 1054—57, when the Arabs surrounded and 
finally sacked the metropolis; disasters not specifically mentioned in the 
Egyptian legend, though of prime concern to the victims. А hundred years 
later, however, this Western version found its way to the East with the later 
Zirid chronicler Ibn Shaddád, who emigrated to Syria after the fall of the 
dynasty’s second capital Mahdia to the Normans in 1148. There it blended 
with the Egyptian tradition in the work of Ibn al-Athir?? His magisterial 
account of the quarrel of the Zirids with the Fatimids, the personal quarrel of 
the wazir with the sultan, the dispatch of the Arabs, the devastation of the 
countryside, the battle of Haydaran and the abandonment of the great city of 
Qayrawan, was elaborated by al-Nuwayri and repeated by Abt 'l-Fidà' at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. At the end of the century this version 
was essentially that of Ibn Khaldun.?* 


V 


In this way it can be shown that the description of the Arabs of the fourth 
‘age’ in the Kitab al-‘Ibar is centred upon a legend. More than that, it is 
founded upon a myth. As the Fatimid sijill moves towards its majestic conclu- 
sion, the Arabs of Riyah and Zughba whom the Caliph's envoy has urged to 
besiege the Zirid sultan in his capital are lost to view in the mighty host that 
the emissary commands, covering the land and the sea. They disappear alto- 
gether from the procession of the faithful returning in thankfulness to the 
imperial throne as the mill of fate turns upon its pole, and the will of God is 
accomplished. In the Kitab al-'Ibar the image of the numberless horde is not 
triumphant but apocalyptic; the famous description of the Arabs as jarad 
muntashir, spreading locusts, is that of the dead who shall rise in swarms at 
the Day of Judgement in answer to God's call.3° Between the rejoicing and 
the lament lies a wealth of metaphor which invests the Banü Hilal with a 
significance far beyond the facts or fictions of their invasion. 

The origins of the imagery lie not so much in the propaganda of Cairo as 
in the polemic of which it was evidently part, that is, in the exchange of boasts 
and insults between the Zirids and the Fatimids. The technique was that of 
parody, the inversion of the enemy’s claims to fame; thus in the poetry of Ibn 
Hayyus the sultan Mu‘izz, ‘the Mighty’, becomes Mudhall, ‘the Humbled ',? 
a retort to his exaltation by Ibn Sharaf as Mudhill kufr wa Mu‘izz al-din, ‘He 
who casts down unbelief and raises up the faith ',?? itself a clear attack upon 
Cairo. Little else survives from the days of Mu‘izz’s glory, but Ibn Sharaf's 
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lament for Haydaràn, which hails Mu‘izz as the hero who had turned night 
into day, proceeds to situate the subsequent disaster in the context of the long- 
standing, largely literary conflict between North and South Arabia: Qahtan 
defeated by Nizar, Ma'add ennobled.” Ma‘add was the name of the Fatimid 
caliph Mustansir, Nizar that of his eldest son; in viewing the battle of Haydaran 
in the light of the confrontation with Egypt, the Zirid poet was feeding the 
theme of his Fatimid rival, that Cairo had brought about his patron's downfall. 
But Ma‘add and Nizar were at the same time the legendary ancestors of the 
tribes of North Arabia to which the Banü Hilal belonged, while Qahtan was 
the forefather of the South Arabians from whom the Zirids traced their 
descent. The North Arabians, by common consent, were the Ishmaelites, the 
people of the Prophet, whom Ibn Khaldün regarded as the Arabs of the great 
third ‘age’ of faith and empire. The South Arabians were more ambiguously 
divided between tribes of the northern and central deserts of Arabia, who had 
shared in the rise of Islam and were therefore to be included in the third ‘age’, 
and those of the Yemen, whose civilization had perished before the coming of 
Muhammad. These were the Sabaeans and especially the Himyarites, whose 
kingdom had come to a spectacular end with the breaking of the great Ma'rib 
dam and the emigration of the monarch at the head of his people. For Ibn 
Khaldün they were the Arabs of the second ‘аре’, whom God had punished, 
according to the Qur'àn, with the sayl al-‘arim, the mighty flood which turned 
their paradise to a wilderness.*? It is this paradigm that informs the imagery 
of downfall and devastation attributed to the Bani Hilal. 

By the grace and in the manner of God, the waters of the Ma’rib dam gave 
first life, then death. Ibn Hayyüs rejoices that the Zirid sultan’s unholy thirst 
for the waters of unrighteousness has been cured by the Bedouin sent from 
the source of justice and truth. Ibn Sharaf and his fellow poet Ibn Rashiq 
meanwhile lament the flight into the desert of the people of Qayrawàn and the 
desolation of the city they have abandoned in face of the punishment of God 
for mortal sin.“4 The refugees from Ma'rib are more specifically invoked by 
Ibn Garcia, the contemporary panegyrist of the ruler of Denia in Spain, to 
deride the Yemeni Arab prince of Almeria who had welcomed Ibn Sharaf and 
no doubt other Ifriqiyan emigrés to al-Andalus; one of these emigrés, the poet 
Abü'l-Tayyib ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Qarawi, retorted by turning the legendary 
exiles into a flood of conquerors." By the end of the century the metaphor 
was sufficiently well established in relation to Ifriqiya for Ibn Bassam, the 
Andalusian anthologist of Ibn Sharaf and reporter of his son Ja‘far, to refer 
explicitly to the Flood of the Dam when describing how the wazir opened the 
way for the tribes to the Maghrib, thereby overwhelming Mu‘izz with the sayl 
al-'arim.*6 For Ibn Muyassar in the thirteenth century, Ifriqiya had lain waste 
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from that day to із.“ By then the concept of a catastrophic invasion leading 
to the downfall of the sultan, the abandonment of the city and the devastation 
of the land had developed from a poetic exchange of images into the common- 
place of a writer like al-Tijáni, who uses the version of Ibn Bassám to inveigh 
against the rebellious Arabs of his own time. The author of the Kitab al-‘Ibar, 
who did not believe in the Yemeni origin of Berbers like the Zirids, was then 
at liberty to vary the metaphor. In the Qur'ün, the swarming locusts of the 
Sūra of the Moon introduce the theme of Noah’s Flood;* those of the Heights 
are one of the Plagues of Egypt, together with the flood, the vermin, the frogs 
and the blood.^? When the imagery is invoked by Ibn Khaldün to describe the 
Banü Hilal, the purpose of establishing the Arabs of the fourth ‘age’ firmly 
among the nations characterized by memorable deeds is well and truly served 
by the myth of divine agency.*° 


VI 


What is so striking is that in the course of this literary evolution into the 
limelight of nationhood, the Arabs themselves are seen entirely through the 
eyes of outside observers, who have foisted upon them an identity manufac- 
tured to the point at which it may be wondered if the people in question really 
exist. The Banü Hilal themselves barely speak. Ibn al-Athir puts words into 
the mouth of the chief Mu'nis (or Müsa) b. Yahya, who proposes to conquer 
Ifrigiya like rolling up a carpet, and advises his followers before the battle of 
Haydaran to strike at the eyes of men in armour. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, al-Tijáni quotes two verses from an ode upon Haydaran 
attributed to a Hilali poet, celebrating the victory of three over thirty thousand 
теп.! Mu’nis, established as sahib Ifrigiya in the wake of the Fatimid mission 
to Gabes, employed а Kkütib or secretary," and it is very likely that the 
victorious chiefs called for eulogies of this kind. It is unlikely, however, that 
such an Hilali version of events was independent, much more probable that it 
made the most of the role ascribed to the Bedouin by the Egyptians and the 
Ifriqiyans. This is very clear from the Stra of the Banü Hilal. 

The Sira of the Banü Hilal is a proliferating mass of stories predicated on 
the wanderings of the Banu Hilal from their homeland in Arabia to the 
Maghrib. The stories themselves are current today in North Africa and the 
Middle East, where they circulate in print as popular literature, and where 
they are still narrated. As analysed by Mukhlis, they fall into two cycles, a 
larger one on the subject of the tribes’ peregrinations from pre-Islamic times 
until their arrival in Egypt, and a smaller one revolving around their invasion 
and conquest of the Maghrib.*4 The stories were known to Ibn Khaldün, who 
quoted from them in the final section of the Muqaddima on the subject of 
language and literature, where folk poetry is given its due as part of the essence 
of the nation which creates it, whether or not it conforms to grammatical 
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criteria.55 He doubted the truth of the tales, on the formal grounds that their 
derivation could not be established, so that they could not be used with any 
confidence to supplement the information from the written sources on the 
subject of the Hilali invasion which they purported to describe. Nevertheless 
he was impressed by their truthfulness in the eyes of his informants, and was 
prepared to admit them as a distinctive feature of the fourth ‘age’. 

The Sira of the Banü Hilal in the Maghrib is a romance which typically 
culminates in the killing of the Berber king Khalifa 7апа by the Arab 
champion Dhiyab. A very large proportion of the elements and episodes are 
variants upon themes and adventures common to an entire genre of sirat, of 
which the archetype is perhaps the adventures of “Ап{аг.55 As a result it is 
possible that much of the Sira has been displaced from an original fictitious 
location in the Yemen to the Maghrib, with Tunis as a centre of civilization 
instead of Ma’rib.*’ Such a displacement, however, may not have been entirely 
folkloric. Mukhlis considered that the origin of the Sira of the Banü Hilàl was 
in the Maghrib, and that the whole of the much longer eastern cycle was 
subsequent embroidery. It is not impossible, therefore, that the echoes of 
Himyar in the romance are derived from the analogy of Ma'rib in the literature 
of the time. More significant is the central element in the Maghribi cycle of 
the taghriba or journey of the Bani Hilal to the West in the form of an invasion 
from Egypt. Since this taghriba can be shown to be an invention of the period, 
the nucleus of the romance must derive from the version of events presented 
by the chronicles. 

At tbe end of her translation of the version of the Sira which she has 
recorded, Lucienne Saada records two poems of the sack of Qayrawan by the 
Bedouin, which tell the tale almost in the manner of Ibn Sharaf and his son.?? 
This looks like a very recent rapprochement between the oral and literary 
traditions, and can scarcely be taken as proof of origin. Nevertheless the poems 
illustrate very well how the Banu Hilàl may originally have adopted what was 
said about them in high places, to glory in their victories, and above all to 
secure the advantages they had won. Their chiefs very speedily became the 
allies of the princes they had defeated, allegedly marrying the daughters of 
Mu'izz b. Вай»; and certainly from that moment on the tribes were the 
indispensable military auxiliaries of the rulers of Ifriqiya down to the time of 
Ibn Khaldiin and beyond. On the other hand, the struggle to survive in this 
aristocracy of nomad warriors was severe. The original tribes of the Banü 
Hilal were displaced from Tunisia in the thirteenth century by those of the 
Banü Sulaym. But even within the more successful clans, the failure rate was 
high as the poorer Bedouin were forced to abandon camels for goats, to settle 
as precarious cultivators, or to turn to Islam as marabouts or holy men. The 
process was copiously illustrated in the fourteenth century by al-Tijani?? and 
Ibn Khaldün,9" but had evidently been in progress for the past two hundred 
years, accompanied by recurrent violence. In these circumstances, genealogy 
was of the utmost importance to any claim to status, as was the cultivation of 
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the code of honour, blood for blood.5! Meanwhile the Arab nobility, at least, 
continued to compose their own highly topical poetry. In such a milieu, 
under such pressure to succeed, the Sira of the Bani Hilal is likely to have 
flourished not as a folk tale but as a necessary expression of identity. 

If that is the case, then the Arabs of the fourth ‘age’, far from existing 
solely in the dream of contemporary civilization, had in fact come to life in 
the image bestowed upon them by the Arabs of the third, the Fatimids and 
their highly Arabized protégés the Zirids. There they continued to thrive as 
that civilization was taken over by the great Berber dynasties whom Ibn 
Khaldiin celebrates at such length, until such time as the Ottoman conquest, 
replaced the rulers of Tunis and Tlemcen with yet another master race, the 
Turks. The warrior aristocracy of the Bedouin survived the change in their 
previous capacity as makhzan or government tribes exempt from the taxes they 
collected from the ra‘ayda, the subject peoples whom they were empowered to 
‘eat’. But either as ajwad, ‘nobles’, Banü Mahall or ‘Sons of the Camp’, or 
even as Dawäwida, the НИП tribe with which Ibn Khaldün was most intim- 
ate,9* they claimed their descent and their rights from the Arabs of the original 
conquest, or even from the Prophet's tribe of Quraysh.™ The Вапа Hilal had 
ceased to be a title to power and prestige. On the other hand, they flourished 
vigorously at the popular level, although no longer as champions of the desert 
against the sown. Long years of sedentarization or marginalization of the 
Bedouin population had converted these archetypal nomads into the heroes of 
the rural masses against the oppression of the towns and the state. In such a 
role, they eventually became the heroes of the people against the colonial 
power, and even, it would appear, those of the Palestinians against the Israelis. 
Needless to say that in the process, they have long since ceased to exist as 
anything other than familiar protagonists with whom to identify in the course 
of some popular conflict with power and authority. Their romance has far 
outlasted the race envisaged by Ibn Khaldün. 


vH 


In much the same way, it might be said, the legend of the Banü Hilàl has 
lingered in the literature to take on a new lease of life in a modern polemic 
over the rights and wrongs of the Prench conquest and European coloniza- 
tion. As a cause of the pre-colonial backwardness of North Africa, the 
tribesmen entered systematically into French literature in 1853, when Carette, 
consciously or unconsciously, invoked the image of a devastating flood to 
describe the Arab Bedouin as a liquid spreading in search of the lowest possible 
level of annihilation, from the borders of Egypt as far as the Atlantic.®’ In the 
post-colonial debate upon the legacy of the past to the independence of North 
Africa, their appearance in history from the eleventh century onwards has 
become a symptom of impoverishment attributable to factors like the move- 
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ments of long-distance trade. Whether as cause or consequence, however, 
the Banü Hilal illustrate the perennial themes of decline and fall from ancient 
prosperity, or stunted growth on the margins of the world economy. This 
legend of reality behind the reality of the legend not only depends upon the 
story of the Bedouin for its justification, but sets a high premium upon the 
relationship between the story and the society and politics of the medieval 
Maghrib. The present reading of the Kitab al-'Ibar has placed rather less 
emphasis upon the actual ancestry, environment, way of life and government 
of the Arabs of the fourth ‘age’, and more upon their identity as heroes and 
as villains to themselves and others. Expressed by Ibn Khaldün in terms of 
genealogy and territory, space and time, this identity has seemed clearly fash- 
ioned for them by the literate civilization which rejected the Bedouin as aliens 
but admitted them as familiars. Nevertheless, as the image of the Arabs 
develops in the Kitab al-‘Ibar from the legend of the invasion to an increasingly 
detailed description of the clans and their doings, so the story itself unfolds in 
the manner of modern Bedouin genealogies recorded in the Maghrib. Typically, 
these begin with a legendary ancestor common to all versions; proceed through 
a debatable area on which there is no general agreement; and conclude with 
well-remembered lists of the previous four generations.$? The narrative of 
Най history supplied by Ibn Khaldün is likely to have represented a similar 
evolution of tribal consciousness from the Zirids to the Almohads to the time 
of the Hafsids, ‘Abd al-Wadids and Marinids, modifying the realities of the 
past to meet the exigencies of the present. 

In the case of the Bedouin of Cyrenaica described by Peters, the purpose 
of such consciousness was to delimit the claims of the tribes to the territories 
which they occupied, and to determine the rights of individuals to its use."9 A 
similar purpose appears in the genealogies of the Banü Sulaym in the fourteenth 
century, where they served for example to define the tribes of the Mahamid 
and the Jawüri who divided between them the territory from Gabes and 
Tripoli." Al-Tijani, who describes them, was well aware of the artifice;”? but 
the fiction that the Mahamid and the Jawart were exactly equal in numbers 
upheld their claim to divide not only the land but its government on behalf of 
Tunis.” Within each tribe, the favour of the distant Sultan was the prize in a 
competition for the ri’dsa or leadership, which gave all the privileges of power 
to certain clans at the expense of others, who became either clients or refugees.” 
In the central Maghrib, the struggle degenerated into a protracted conflict 
between rival leaders of the Dawawida, the poorer Bedouin, and the Banü 
Muzni, the rulers of Biskra. These erstwhile nomads, forced to settle as peasants 
in the oasis, had found an alternative path to power in the expulsion of the 
previous ruling family from the walled city with the connivance of their 
overlords the Hafsids of Tunis and Bijaya, so that now they could confront 
the Hilàli aristocracy on equal terms. In the time of Ibn Khaldün, when the 
conflict had been settled in favour of the ruling lineages, the Banü Muzni paid 
the Dawawida out of the taxes of the oasis to take the field on behalf of 
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whichever dynasty, Hafsid, ‘Abd al-Wadid or Marinid, was in the ascendant.’ 
When the Banü Muzni were finally extinguished by the Hafsids in 1402, the 
Dawàwida came directly under the authority of the capital. 

The exigencies of the situation are very clear. Bedouin, who according to 
Ibn Khaldün are naturally independent and aggressive, may be obliged by 
famine, the pressure of stronger tribes or the government of a powerful ruler 
in the city to settle down, turn to farming, and submit to taxation. Taxation, 
which is nothing but the taking away of possessions by superior force, is a 
clear sign of weakness on the part of those who are compelled to pay; it is for 
that reason typical of those engaged in agriculture, a humble occupation which 
develops meekness and docility towards outsiders.” The way of the nomad 
turned very easily into the way of the peasant. To avoid such a fate, the 
alternative was to cultivate a quite different personality. Religion, conspicu- 
ously adopted by the Arabs of the third ‘age’, had changed them into world 
conquerors; those of the fourth, by contrast, had neglected their faith and 
relapsed into the savagery of the desert, whence they had re-emerged in the 
eleventh century as elemental destroyers.” Cast in this role by civilization, the 
tribes of the Banu Hilal had made a virtue of their vices to become a nation 
in the eyes of themselves and the world. The myth of a fresh wave of Arab 
conquest, which reflected the political disintegration of Ifriqiya from 1050 
down to the Almohad conquest in 1160,79 served to establish them as an estate 
of the new realm, exploiting their nuisance value to win recognition as a class 
of warriors belonging to the khāssa rather than the ‘amma or ra‘iyya, the 
shearers not the shorn, 

In this process, the Almohad defeat of the tribes in the mid twelfth century 
emerges from the Kitab al-‘Ibar as the critical event which separated the legend 
of the conquest from the reality of a struggle for survival. Despite the sub- 
sequent long battle between the Almohads, the Almoravid Banü Ghaniya and 
the Turkish conquistador Qaraqush from the armies of Saladin in Egypt, which 
allowed the Bedouin to maintain their role and thus their status as a race of 
warriors under the new dispensation, the power of central government returned 
to Ifriqiya with the Moroccan empire and the Hafsid dynasty to which it gave 
rise at Tunis. That power controlled the tribesmen even at their most disobedi- 
ent, obliging the Arabs to side with the dynasty lest they fall under its makhzan 
or fiscal control as impoverished contributors to the coffers of the state. The 
relationship remained constant even as the tribes themselves changed; in the 
course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, ће Banu Hilal were displaced 
from Tripolitania and Tunisia by the tribes of the Banü Sulaym described by 
al-Tijani, in constant competition for the favour of the Sultan. Boasting an 
ancestry linked to the Prophet,” these appear in the wake of the Banü Hilal 
in the Maghrib as their rivals and replacements. By the time of the Kitab 
al-‘Ibar, the legend of the taghriba was on the way to extinction as a title to 
consideration. Ibn Khaldün may well have recorded it at the moment of its 
disappearance into the realm of folktale and fantasy. 

The inescapable conclusion is that, just as the civilization invented the 
Bedouin, so the state determined their fate. As a factor in the history of North 
Africa, they are a factor in the evolution of its political system. That system 
was idealized in the Circle of Justice, and realized in the opposition between 
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makhzan and siba. The Circle of Justice was quoted by Ibn Khaldün from the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secretorum or Sirr al-asrar, in the context of 
admonitions to princes to restrain their tyranny.®° Its eight or more proposi- 
tions can be reduced to five: no justice without the state; no state without the 
army; no army without taxes; no taxes without wealth; no wealth without 
justice. The maxim nicely epitomized the makhzan or ‘magazine’ state, which 
lived to tax and taxed to live to such an extent that in the pre-colonial Maghrib, 

‘the Makhzan' was the name for the government, and makhdzini (mokhazni) 
the name for its troops.?! The opposition between the bilad al-makhzan, or 
land subject to this taxation, and the bilad al-siba, or land ‘running to waste’, 

from which nothing could be collected, was elevated in European literature 
into a cardinal principle of pre-Protectorate Morocco, and treated as yet 
another indicator of the impasse in which the Maghrib found itself on the eve 
of colonialism.9?? The justice of a system in which the authority of the sultan 
was nevertheless acknowledged even by those most remote from his tax- 
collectors has been the subject of protracted post-Protectorate debate.9? What 
the formulae reveal is the tension between central government and local peoples 
in a land of mountains and deserts, whose inhabitants lived as separate commu- 
nities each in its ecological niche. Their customary independence was the price 
paid by the state for its overlordship of such diverse terrain; their subjection 
to its administration was the price they paid for inclusion in the civilization of 
North African Islam.9^ The tribes of the Banü Hilal and their successors 
flourished along the borderline between rulers and ruled as agents and as 
victims of the system. 

History did not thereby end in the annual cycle of tax collection. Within 
the political framework established by the Almohads, we see on the one hand 
both social and economic change. There seems little doubt about the retreat 
of agricultural settlement from the open countryside into the gardens of the 
cities and oases, and into the hills. In southern Tunisia, the peasant population 
barricaded itself against marauding nomads, for example by hedges made of 
slabs of stone set up on either side of a path to make it too narrow for 
horsemen to pass.95 Elsewhere, a pattern of shifting cultivation was established 
by families in gourbis or grass huts, while the rest of the land went for pasture, 
with nomadism spreading up into the Tell or Mediterranean highlands. On the 
other hand, we find the extension of sharecropping to bring more and more 
cultivators into dependence on great landlords, such as the shaykhs of the 
Dawawida and Jawari, and the Banu Muzni. Such landlords were themselves 
dependent on the sultan for their territory, so that the distinction between 
rents and taxes levied from their tenants was obscure.?9 By the mid nineteenth 
century, the French in Algeria were confronted by an ‘aristocracy’ of ‘great 
power and influence over the natives’, which ‘must always be given great 
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consideration ?.57 In principle this aristocracy had been wiped out by 1900;9? 
mutatis mutandis, however, it may well have persisted in practice until 1954 as 
an essential element of French administration.9? If a principal achievement of 
the Almohads and their successors was to create such a class of nobles out of 
Arabs, Berbers and holy men from Tripoli to the High Atlas, and a correspond- 
ing class of dependent peasants and impoverished nomads in need of land and 
protection, then the history of the Banü Hilal represents tbe beginning of 
the process. 


УШ 


The evaluation of such a contribution to the history of the Maghrib, in the 
light of the changes which have supervened in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, is another matter. How the Arabs of the fourth ‘age’ fared in the 
absence of the state is more clearly revealed by Ibn Khaldün in his account of 
the tribes of the Banu Ма“, as they spread westwards into eastern and 
southern Morocco before passing over the horizon of the Marinid empire into 
the western Sahara. The Ma‘qil are introduced by Ibn Khaldün as a tiny 
fraction arriving with the Bani Hilal, growing powerful by accretion.?? Rightly 
or wrongly, however, they laid claim to a father in Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, the 
cousin of Muhammad, or to a Yemeni ancestry, thus identifying themselves 
with the long-standing Berber predilection for Himyaritic descent.” In The 
Arab conquest of the western Sahara, Norris is quite clear that under this 
particular sign they assimilated an array of Berber peoples into a vast new 
tribal formation, and as the Awlad Hassan emerged in place of Ibn Khaldiin’s 
Sanhaja as the warrior tribes of the Western Sahara. In this capacity they 
shared the leadership of the elaborate, stratified, ‘stateless’ society of the great 
desert with its zwdyd or ‘clerical’ tribes, completing rather than terminating a 
social and economic evolution originating with the desert itself.?? As an achieve- 
ment, however, it was crucially dependent upon the name. The Awlad Hassan 
take the argument back into the realm of legend, and forward to the even 
wider theme of Arabization. 

The Arabization of the Near East and North Africa has clearly involved 
linguistic change. The process may have begun with the expansion of the Arabs 
to the far corners of the globe in the course of their conquests, and continued 
with the definition of the classical language by the scholars of the faith. But 
the following centuries, during which Arabic evolved in these lands as a 
vernacular as well as a literature, are still as obscure as they were for Gautier. 
Theories of population and repopulation by native Arabic-speakers, through 
migration and natural increase, can point to the context but not necessarily 
the cause of the phenomenon. The explanation offered by William Margais 
distinguished between the urban and rural dialects of Arabic in the Maghrib, 
ascribing the first to the language implanted by the Arab conquests in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and the second to the speech introduced by the 
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Banü Hilal.? Margais’s linguistic description is modern, but corresponds to 
the distinction made by Ibn Khaldün between the Arabic spoken in the cities 
of Islam, and the original pure speech *of Mudar', some of whose features 
have been retained by the bedouin.?* His historical explanation is clearly 
dependent upon the Kitab al-‘Ibar as the major source. 

For Ibn Khaldün himself, the context provided the key. Pursuing his notion 
of a nation defined by its deeds, he proposed that “а nation that has been 
defeated and come under the rule of another nation will quickly perish’,® either 
out of apathy, or because ‘the vanquished always want to imitate the victor’ in 
dress, beliefs and customs, because they take these attributes to be the sign of 
his superiority and their own inferiority.” Going beyond mere imitation, it is 
possible for those attracted by the prestige of the conquerors to pass into their 
ranks as the clients of individual leaders or groups, so that they acquire a new 
lineage and a new identity, and their origin is eventually forgotten.” Language 
fits easily into this pattern, since it is a ‘technical habit’, acquired by constant 
repetition.” In this way, Arabic had become the language of the cities founded 
or ruled by the Arabs of the third ‘age’, until the Berbers, for example, had 
gained power, when Arabic survived in the towns of the Maghrib only because 
it was the language of Islam. When Islam itself was set aside in the East by the 
pagan Mongols, Arabic in Iran was doomed.?? In every case, however, the 
original purity of the spoken language had been lost by contamination with the 
speech of others. Only among the Bedouin of the fourth ‘age’, secluded in 
the desert from such influences, had certain elements survived. 10? 

Such views on language and linguistic change, and in particular on the spread 
of the chosen language, Arabic, are themselves contextualized in the Kitab 
al-‘Ibar, where the language of Mudar is a feature of the Arab nation which 
establishes its national identity, second only to the herding of camels.!? In that 
context, the mythical expansion of the Arabs out of Arabia in the days before 
Islam, the historical conquests of the seventh and eighth centuries, and the 
subsequent but almost equally mythical migration of the Bedouin from the 
cradle of the race, are the deeds which have taken the nation to the far corners 
of the earth: the cause as well as the consequence of its burgeoning *umrün. As 
a tale of the Arabization of North Africa, the legendary quality of the first and 
the last, which Ibn Khaldün himself admits when he rejects the claims of the 
genealogists on behalf of the Berbers to Arab ancestry, means that their 
stories represent rather than explain the process that actually took place. 
Incorporated by Ibn Khaldün into a history which drew upon the whole wide 
range of references belonging to his civilization, they nevertheless supply the 
framework for his own more sophisticated version of the process. As deeds they 
demonstrate the innate virtue of the Arab race; as legends they enter into 
the consciousness of their lineal descendants to preserve that 'asabiyya or 
‘group spirit’ from which such achievements proceed.!? The Arabization of 
North Africa, on this reckoning, will have been the work of a master race 
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whose distinctive features have been imitated by those whom the Arabs have 
overrun. 

Produced by a participant observer of the process from within the civilization 
which grew out of the historical Arab conquests, this explanation of the forma- 
tion of the Arab population of the Maghrib follows the principles of that 
civilization’s thought, which Ibn Khaldün has converted into the ahwdil or rules 
of “итғӣп as listed by Cheddadi. First and foremost of these is the science of 
genealogy, where Ibn Khaldün the purist, who believes in the determination of 
identity by descent, turns readily into the anthropologist for whom identities 
may be manufactured by the deliberate or unwitting confusion of lineages.!?4 
Seen from without, the emphasis shifts still further, and it is once again the 
credulity rather than the credibility which counts. All the values in question 
become relative. The tales of Himyar and the Banü Hilal are no longer a record 
of migration and conquest so much as echoes of the story of the great Arab 
conquests, as the civilization in question looked back towards its historic origins 
in space and time, even as it continued to expand. In that expansion the legends 
serve as the instruments of a progressive change in the culture of the population 
as its circumstances altered. The Arabization of its language and outlook, at 
first associated with the proliferation of dynasties and cities, was related from 
the eleventh century onwards to the spread of the Arab Bedouin in the country- 
side, and to their growing settlement as peasants rather than nomads on the 
land. These developments in turn accompanied the progressive incorporation of 
the rural population of North Africa into the state structure of Islam in the 
period from the Caliphate to the Sultanate, from the ‘Abbasids to the Ottomans. 
The change itself appears in retrospect as a major step in the formation of an 
Arab nation out of the diverse populations of the Middle East and North Africa, 
proceeding in accordance with the observations of Ibn Khaldün on the behaviour 
and the beliefs of his contemporaries. 

Ibn Khaldün himself emerges as the crucial witness. Without his racial 
histories and their exposition in the Kitab al-‘Ibar, this process of Arabization 
would be largely invisible, or unrelated to social change. That exposition in 
turn depends upon what Cheddadi defines as his anthropological theories of 
race and racial formation, which offer а sociological explanation. The fact 
remains that these theories have been applied in accordance with the strongly 
historical outlook of his own 'umràn, to its immense corpus of historical lore, 
and worked out for the most part in the form of historical narrative. The 
method itself may not be historical by modern standards, but the outcome is 
a conscious, careful representation of the past in human terms of cause and 
effect. No historian could pretend to more. The result, moreover, is eminently 
historical. As a representation of the North African past, the Kitab al-‘Ibar is 
unsurpassed, not simply in terms of events which would otherwise have gone 
unrecorded. By the time it was written, the legend of the Banü Hilal may have 
been well on the way to extinction as a title to fame and fortune in the 
Maghrib. Even as it waned, however, it was immortalized by Ibn Khaldün in 
a form which has long survived the nation he described. Preserved in this way 
from the erosion of time, the story is a monument to an age which invoked 
the whole of its literary repertoire to explain and organise the flux of its affairs. 
As a paradigm of nomadic behaviour, the tale of the Banü Hilal is a paradigm 
of the civilization to which they inescapably belonged. To that extent it is 
historical, a vital image that governed the behaviour of the actors and the 
perceptions of observers. To the extent that it dictated the plan of the Kitab 
al-‘Ibar, we should be grateful. To the extent that as a result, we understand 
the history of the medieval Maghrib, we are undoubtedly the wiser. 
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0. Introduction 

'The purpose of this paper is to explain how changes in the social structure 
of the countries of the Arabic-speaking Middle East are being reflected in new 
patterns of dialect use. The last 30 years have seen an enormously increased 
interest in Arabic as a living mode of everyday communication, reflected in 
many dialectological, typological and sociolinguistic studies. As a result, we 
now have a much clearer overall picture of the dialect geography of the eastern 
Arab world, and the beginnings of an understanding of the dynamics of 
language change.! Inevitably, the focus of many studies has been geographically 
specific, so that the area-wide nexus between social change and linguistic 
change has not always been seen in a sufficiently broad context. By examining 
three case studies documented in the literature, I aim to point up similarities 
in the dynamics of change which are often obscured by distracting local 
particularities. 

The three locations chosen are Manama, capital of the Gulf island state of 
Bahrain, Amman, capital of Jordan, and Baghdad, capital of Iraq. Like many 
other Arab cities, each of these places contains distinct communities which 
define themselves by their religious allegiance and/or historical origin and the 
parts of the city in which they live. And whilst the members of each constituent 
community no doubt think of themselves in political terms as ‘Bahraini’, 
‘Jordanian’ or ‘Iraqi’, and more loosely, as also forming part of a supra- 
national ethnic community of Arabs, part of their communal identity continues 
to be defined by the more specific sets of beliefs, customs, and frames of 
reference in which they were brought up. Furthermore, each community is 
associated with a variety of Arabic felt by its members (and non-members) to 
be an important marker of its identity. In Bahrain, this sociolinguistic distinc- 
tion is basically sectarian, between ‘drab (roughly ‘tribal Sunni Arabs’) and 
Baharna (local Arabic-speaking Shi‘Is); іп Amman it is socio-economic, 
between town-dwellers (madaniyyin) and those whose roots are in the country 
(divisible into fallahin ‘ peasant-farmers’ and badu ‘ (settled) Bedouin’); and in 
Baghdad it is religious, between Muslims, Christians and Jews.” 

There are, however, in each city, other important sociolinguistic distinc- 
tions—of gender, education, and speech context, for instance—which have 
come to the fore as a result of the complex social changes which have occurred 
throughout the region in the last 50 years. Although the linguistic differences 
associated with these factors, at this point in time, are still subordinate to the 
primary, communal division, either in the sense that they involve minor differ- 
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ences within a well defined variety (e.g. male/female distinctions within 
Christian Baghdadi),? or because they are defined negatively by reference to 
it (e.g., some Jordanian speakers’ avoidance of stigmatized forms in a cross- 
dialectal context), new sociolinguistic structures are beginning to emerge. 
Complex contextual variation in speech, whether triggered by changes in whom 
one is talking to or what one is talking about, is a characteristic of life in any 
complex modern society, in which the individual has to negotiate what he 
wants by playing a wide range of social roles with a wide range of interlocutors. 
Whether or not, in the long-term, contextual switching assumes a more perman- 
ent character, and ends up by subverting the original communal dialect distinc- 
tions, depends on whether a community feels itself under such pressure that it 
redefines its identity vis-à-vis others. If it does, it may end up adopting the 
dialect of a rival community or even a different language. Perhaps the classic 
example of this in the Middle East 1s the adoption of Arabic (and embracing 
of Islam) by those who lived in the territories conquered by the Arabs, and 
who formerly spoke Coptic or Aramaic. In the Arabic-speaking Middle East 
of today, what social forces are driving the engines of linguistic change? 


1. Urbanization 

Since World War II, the countries of the Middle East, including our three 
case studies, have undergone enormous social change. There has been a rapid 
rise in population, and this has been accompanied by increasing urbanization 
and a shift in employment patterns from agriculture to the industrial and 
service sectors. By 1982,° 55% of the population of Jordan, 67% of the popula- 
tion of Iraq and 72% of the population of Bahrain was classed as ‘urban’. 
Moreover, many countries, including all of our case studies, show a high degree 
of urban primacy: that is, one city, usually the capital, is much larger than its 
rivals. Baghdad and its metropolitan area, for example, with a population of 
4.8 million, was in 1987 nearly four times the size of Basra, the next biggest 
Iraqi city. Until the creation of Jordan as an independent state in 1949, the 
east bank of the original Emirate of Transjordan lacked any large urban centre: 
in 1943, Amman the capital, had only 30,000 inhabitants. By 1979, this figure 
had jumped to a permanent population of 650,000 (or one-third of Jordan’s 
total), rising to 1 million during the working week. This post-war urbanization 
has meant a significant shift away from village-based occupations such as 
agriculture: in Jordan, for example, whereas 44% of the population had been 
employed on the land in 1960, by 1980 the figure had fallen to 20%, the service 
sector having leapt from 30% to 60% in the same two decades. The general 
pattern everywhere is of a shift of rural population to the city. Where, as in 
Bahrain, the distances are so small that a change in domicile is unnecessary, 
there has still been the same switch to city-based employment: in 1980 no less 
than 96% of the Bahrain population was employed in the service or indus- 
trial sectors.’ 


2. Literacy 

Urbanization and industrialization have been accompanied by (indeed have 
only been made possible by) a rise in levels of literacy. By the mid-80s ‘ fully 
literates" accounted for about 30% of the population in Iraq, nearly 50% in 
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Bahrain and about 65% in Jordan.? The figures for the same countries 30 years 
before would have been less than half this (had they been available). In all 
cases, the rate of literacy was, and remains, higher among men than women. 
Literacy, in an Arabic context, means a functional ability to read and write 
Modern Standard Arabic (MSA). The main means by which MSA is acquired 
is overwhelmingly the government school system, though a partial passive 
familiarity with this kind of Arabic in certain limited contexts (e.g. news 
broadcasts) may also rub off on to non-literates via the now ubiquitous 
electronic media. 

Describing the range of hybrid varieties which result from the influence of 
MSA on dialectal speech, and explaining what triggers shifts up and down the 
spectrum of speech style have been the major focuses of research in Arabic 
sociolinguistics for the last 30 years. In what follows, however, we will be only 
indirectly concerned with these issues since, overwhelmingly, the ordinary 
Arabic speaker, whatever the level of his formal education, continues to use a 
local variety of Arabic—‘ Egyptian’, ‘Palestinian’, ‘ Kuwaiti’, etc., as the case 
may be—in all his everyday domestic and public social dealings. Labels like 
“Educated Kuwaiti Arabic’ describe varieties of Arabic in which, whatever 
the level of MSA influence, the most salient features remain the local ones— 
in this case, that bundle of (mainly phonological and morpho-syntactic) dia- 
lectal features which Arabs associate with Kuwait. It is rare indeed for the 
point to be reached where the geographical origin of an ordinary person's 
speech is completely obscured, even in the few contexts where he may be 
making a conscious effort to suppress it (such as when called upon to give a 
formal public address). The linguistic prestige conferred by the correct oral 
use of MSA, or something like it, is undeniable, but it is an ‘ overt’, non-local 
type of prestige, inappropriate and irrelevant to most of the speech contexts 
encountered in everyday life. 

It is against this general background that we shall examine language vari- 
ation and change in our three locations. 


3. Case study 1: Bahrain? 

The major social and linguistic division in Arabic-speaking Bahrain is that 
between the so-called ‘drab and the Bahürna communities. This division is 
essentially sectarian, between the orthodox Sunni ‘drab and the Shi'i Baharna. 
Although no census of sectarian affiliation has been taken since 1941 (a fact 
which in itself indicates the sensitivity of the sect issue), it is thought that the 
Shi‘a are in a slight majority. The exact balance of ‘Arab and Baharna is 
impossible to gauge in any case because the purely sectarian terms ‘Sunni’ 
and * Shi 1? include population elements which do not form part of this essen- 
tially ethnical Arab social divide: Farsi-speaking Shi‘a from southern Iran, for 
example, of whom there are large groups in the capital, Manama, but who are 
not considered Baharna. The “Arab, despite their probable numerical inferiority, 
provide the ruling family, and have tended to dominate the government. There 
is a history of sectarian friction, which, however, has considerably lessened 
during the last 30 years or so. 

Linguistically, the origin of the divide between the two communities is 
geographical: the ‘drab dialect is an offshoot of the dialects of Najd from 
which the forefathers of the present-day ‘drab emigrated to the Gulf coast 200 
years ago. On the other hand, the dialect of the Bahürna, who take pride in 


8 Blake et al. (1987: 41). 
5 The data on which this case-study is based are derived from Holes (1983а, 1983b, 1986, 1987) 
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their claim to being the original inhabitants of Bahrain (hence their name), 
has much in common with the dialects parts of nearby northern Oman.!? But 
if the origin of the dialectal division was geographical, its preservation, up to 
the present time, in an area no bigger than a small English county, has been 
due to social and economic factors whose effects have only begun to diminish 
in strength in the last 20—30 years. As late as the mid-1970s, the two communit- 
ies lived almost totally separated from each other in more than 60 sect-exclusive 
villages scattered throughout the island, and in separate quarters of the two 
largest towns, Manama and Muharraq. There was and still is no marriage 
between them, and until recently their patterns of employment were different. 

The face of Bahraini society slowly began to change with the discovery of 
oil in the 1930s. The change accelerated rapidly through the 1950s, 60s and 
70s as state education for all became the norm and the traditional activities of 
agriculture, pottery, weaving, fishing, boat-building and pearling, which tended 
to be based in particular communities, went into a rapid and permanent 
decline. Pearling ceased altogether in 1969, having been the biggest single 
employer until the mid-30s, and by 1980 only 4% of the working population 
was engaged in full-time agriculture, which had been the mainstay of the rural 
Baháürna economy. By the early 1970s, Bahrain had become a major exporter 
of aluminium, and in the 70s and 80s filled the gap left by the collapse of 
Beirut as the Middle East centre for international banking and commerce. The 
effect of these changes on the social fabric of the country has been to narrow 
the divide between the sectarian communities. The new places and types of 
employment, not having originated in any indigenous community, were neutral 
ground in which ‘drab and Bahdrna were required to work side by side. The 
same was true of the mixed neighbourhoods in the new towns and settlements 
which have proliferated since the 1960s, and of course the new government 
schools did not practise sectarian discrimination in whom they admitted. 

Neither the Arab (henceforth ‘A’) nor the Baharna (^ B") dialects have ever 
been completely internally homogeneous, but there is a set of features which 
the А dialects as a group share, corresponding to a different set shared by the 
B dialects. These features are most obvious in the speech of those who have 
been least affected by the socio-economic changes sketched out above: those 
over 50 years of age as a whole, and women in this age group in particular. 
Illiteracy reaches almost 100% in this latter group, whereas among town- 
dwelling men under 20 the rate of illiteracy even 20 years ago was only 1594.1 
Aside from their lack of familiarity with MSA, elderly village women tend also 
to have had the least social contact with other Bahrainis from outside their 
immediate local community. Consequently, their speech has become a reservoir 
of dialectal conservatism. 

The differences between the Bahraini A and B dialect-groups permeate 
every level of language structure and represent, in terms of general typology, 
a variation on the familiar theme of the ‘Bedouin’ (=here A) versus ' sedent- 
ary’ (=B) historical split found elsewhere in the Arab world.!? In segmental 


19 Prochazka (epe Holes (1991: 656), 
H 12 Holes (1987: 18) 
12 Tn terms of Cantineau’s classification of Arabic dialects (1960: 68-9), the Baharna dialect 
an le of a ‘type 2° seden dialect in that it has as a reflex of Old Arabic (OA) / 
examp typ tary ( a) 
and that OA /k/ underwent unconditional affrication to The other Y of sedentary 
dialects (both of which PUn e type 1”) are: (a) those nu du OA /q/ to /2/, and 
(b) and those which did not change /q/ at all. In neither case was О affected. For а more 
com description and p А of ‘Arab and Ваййта dc d differences in Bahrain, 
see Колеп 1981), Holes (1983b). 
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phonology, our main focus in this paper, the following major distinctions may 
still be observed in uneducated village speech: 


Old Arabic (and MSA) A B 

velars and uvulars 

/a/ /g/ or /5/ (front vowels) /k/ (unconditioned) 
/k/ /k/ or /&/ (front vowels)  /&/ (unconditioned) 
interdentals and dentals | 

/8 /9/ / 

/8/ /5/ /4/ 

/$/ /8/ /d/ 

/d/ /8/ /9/ 

alveolars 

%/ /y/ /8/ or /g/? 


The different treatments of OA /q/ and /k/ are the clearest indicator of the 
different historical origins of the A and B dialects. The A group of dialects 
has one of the classic Bedouin developments, found throughout the Gulf 
littoral and eastern Arabia, southern Iraq and large areas of the Jordanian 
and Syrian desert: fronting and voicing!^ of /q/ to /g/, and the subsequent 
conditioned affrication of the resulting /g/-/k/ pair of velar stops in front- 
vowel environments. The B group, on the other hand, followed one of the 
main sedentary developments (==‘ruralite’), fronting all instances of OA /q/ 
to a voiceless, retracted velar /k/, and, presumably as a phonological con- 
sequence, affricating original OA /k/ in all environments to /&/. In these 
particulars, the B dialects closely resemble not only the northern Omani dialects 
referred to earlier but also the rural dialects of central Palestine (see case study 
2 below). Thus rural B speakers have /&/ in many words in which A speakers 
have /k/, e.g. В fil/, A /kil/ ‘all’ («OA /kull/), B /maga:n/, A /muka:n/ 
(<OA /maka:n/) ‘place’, whilst A speakers have /g/ or /&/ where rural B 
speakers have /k/, e.g. А /ga:l/, B /ka:l/ ‘he said’ («OA /qa:l/), A /giri:b/, B 
/kari:b/ ‘near’ («OA /qari:b/). The development of the OA interdentals 
follows the same Bedouin-sedentary dichotomy, the A reflexes maintaining 
and even extending the OA continuants, just as many other originally Bedouin 
dialects do,!^ and the B dialects replacing them with stops, like many other 
sedentary dialects. The B variant /f/ «OA /0/ is also historically a sedentary 
rural feature’* though a rarer one. In the A dialects, the sound corresponding 
to OA /£/ has fallen in totally with the glide /y/, whilst in the B dialects it is 
either an alveolar (as it is in normative pronunciations of MSA) or, in a few 
villages, a palatalized /g/ ([g"]). 

This summarizes the distribution of variants in the least-educated sections 
of the rural populations of the two communities. Certain of these variants 
have come to acquire the status of community markers. In the case of the B 
Speakers, the /f/ variant of ОА /0/ in particular occasions ribald comment 


13 There are three small B communities (in Ras-Rumman, Sanabis and Diraz) which have an 
original /y/, like the A dialects. 

14 The exact pronunciation of OA /q/ is disputed In ancient times it may, at least in some 
locations in Arabia, have been a voiced uvular (= /G/) (see Blanc, 1969), in which case the A 
dialectal development would have merely mvolved fronting. 

15 Rosenhouse (1984, 8). 

16 Blanc (1964: 19). 
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from А speakers, who sometimes jokingly refer to the whole community of B 
speakers as awlüd il-‘afar ‘the people who say ‘afar’.'” The /f/ variant seems 
to have acquired this saliency because its A analogue /0/ also coincides with 
the MSA (‘correct’) pronunciation. On the other hand, the A speakers’ /y/ 
marks them out in a similar way, since here it is the B speakers’ variant, /&/, 
which agrees with the standard. In the case of the velar/uvulars, neither group 
has standard-like dialectal reflexes. What then have been the effects of increas- 
ing urbanization and literacy on this linguistic situation? 

The answer is a breakdown in the correlation between community and 
dialect which is particularly noticeable in the speech of the young literate. А 
modified form of the A dialect is now widely heard in Manama (and indeed 
in the rest of Bahrain), and seems to have acquired the role, in public, particu- 
larly in intercommunal speech contexts, of a neutral *standard' for both А 
and B speakers. In this type of intercommunal speech, the reflex of OA /q/ is 
overwhelmingly /g/: /5/ may still be heard in a few words, but never /k/. The 
reflex of OA /k/ is /k/ except in a few high frequency items in which /č/ is the 
norm, e.g., /éam/ ‘how much; few’, /бе:Ї/ ‘how’, /sičči:n/ ‘knife’, /samat/ 
‘fish’. In the interdentals, the A forms /0/ and /6/ completely supplant the B 
forms /f/ and /d/, but in the case of the reflexes of the OA emphatics /d/ and 
/6/, the variants of this intercommunal dialect tend to correspond more closely 
to the (correct) MSA pronunciations and distributions of these sounds, 
whereby o? =/d/ and 1 — /$/. In the alveolars, the A dialectal variant /y/ has 
maintained its ground despite its non-standardness, and there are even 
examples of educated speakers of the B dialects, which have standard-like /8/, 
switching to /y/. In summary: 


Old Arabic (and MSA) intercommunal urban dialect 
/q/ /g/ 

[kj /k/ (few items /6/) 

/8/ /6/ 

/6/ /8/ 

// /8/ 

/d/ /d/ 

/8/ /y/ (ог //) 


This intercommunal dialect seems to have originated at some point earlier 
in this century through the fusion of A and B dialects in Manama.!? The 
recent growth in importance of this city as a population, commercial, and 
political centre— so that in effect it has become a city-state of which the smaller 
towns and villages are satellites—seems to have caused the new dialect to 
stabilize and spread. Its structure, when compared with the rural А and B 
dialects which were its original constituents, suggests that it is the product of 
social pressures which are experienced differently by the different sectarian 
communities of the city, as well as by those who live in the villages outside 


17 ‘afar ‘it seems’ (apparently cognate with Iraqi /аба:п/ is doubly marked: it contains an 
example of /f/ «OA. /0/, but it is also a lexical marker of the В dialect. 

8 Johnstone, the first dialectologist to T3" а comprehensive description of the Eastern 
Arabian dialects, and basing his comments on field research done in the late 1950s, puts the 
Bahraini situation їп a diachronic perspective: ‘Broadly speaking two elements have fused in the 
formation of these (= Bahraini) dialects, the pre- yeu speech of the original Shi‘: inhabitants 
and the ‘Anazi speech of the Sunni immigrants’ (1967: xxix). Whilst his subsequent statement 
that, in Manama, * Shi'i in any one area speech di ers from Sunm speech, except in the case of 
the most sopbisticated speakers' (ibid.) may have been true in 1950s, by the late 1970s the 
distinction was much less obvious, especially among the young. 
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and commute into it, against a general background consciousness of the norms 
of ‘correct’ literary Arabic: 


(i) B speakers 

Most obviously, the literate B speakers have totally abandoned stereotypic- 
ally B variants: i.e. those which are neither MSA-like nor shared by the A 
dialects (/k/ «OA /q/, /f/ «OA /0/ and /d/ «OA. /6/). Interestingly, in the 
case of the abandoned /k/, the replacing variant is not the MSA one, but that 
of the A group: /g/. The unconditioned use of /é/, another stereotypical marker 
of B speakers, has also disappeared, but /č/ tends to be retained as a reflex of 
OA /k/ in a few high-frequency words in which the A dialect shares it. The 
interdentals /0/ and /6/, being common to both MSA and the A dialect, have 
exerted a double pressure which has led to them completely replacing the B 
variants /f/ and /d/. To some extent, the B speakers have even abandoned B 
variants which are MSA-like but non-A, e.g. the variable replacement of /8/ 


by /y/. 


(ii) 4 speakers 

For the literate À speakers, the intercommunal dialect represents only a 
small shift away from the variants used by their non-literate kinsfolk. 
Stereotypically A features—i.e. those that are locally particular to them and 
at the same time non-standard— survive and even prosper: /g/ «OA /q/, /y/ 
«OA /$/ (a change which historically affected all instances of OA /£/), and 
even /5/ «OA /q/, which was confined to a more limited phonological environ- 
ment and is every bit as much a marker of A speakers as /f/ «OA /0/ is of B 
ones, still survives in a few words. Where there has been change, it is limited 
and variable, and confined to switches towards MSA variants e.g. the replace- 
ment of /¢/ by /k/ in some words. 

Recall that we are describing here behaviour in a public speech-context, 
and one where the speakers were conscious of the presence of a tape-recorder. 
None the less, the convergence of educated А and B speakers was invariably 
asymmetrical, and strongly in the direction of a modified form of the А dialect. 
Aside from this, there is a lot of other circumstantial evidence to suggest that 
this modified A dialect has normative value for Bahrain as a whole. For 
example, in virtually all attempts, written and spoken, at representing ‘typical’ 
Bahraini speech, written or spoken— radio and television soap operas, women's 
programmes, children's hour, the ‘bubbles’ in newspaper cartoons—it is an 
educated variety of the А dialect which is used. Аз one would expected, 
educated B speakers who work in, but live outside Manama in villages where 
the original B dialects are still spoken by the older generations, switch to 
plainer varieties of the B dialect in domestic contexts with family and neigh- 
bours. There is often a big gap between the dialect they use in the communally 
mixed environment of the office, factory or school and what they use at home 
with the two generations senior to them. Home is a context where a B speaker's 
use of the modified A dialect described above could only be seen as a deliberate 
distancing tactic. 

Thus, in Bahrain the linguistic effect of urbanization and increased literacy 
has been to level dialect differences, but to do so in a way which reflects local 
status relations. MSA norms exert only a secondary influence, at least on 
phonology. 
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Case study 2: Jordan? 

Compared to Bahrain, urbanization in Jordan has occurred on a much 
bigger scale, and the forces which caused it, initially at least, were different. 
Following the Arab-Israeli wars of 1948 and 1967, there was massive Palestinian 
immigration into Jordan. In 1948, this was from areas which eventually became 
part of Israel proper, and in 1967 there was a further influx from the West 
Bank of the Jordan, an area which had been incorporated into the Jordanian 
state after 1948. The initial expansion in the population of Amman was caused 
almost entirely by this mass Palestinian immigration. As well as their political 
aspirations, the Palestinians brought with them their local dialects which 
differed in certain respects from those of East Bank Jordanians. In Palestine, 
a three-way set of phonological equivalences exists between the speech of 
urbanite (U), ruralite (R) and Bedouin populations (BED) as below: 


ОА (and MSA) U R BED 

/q/ [e] [k/ /s/ 

/k/ /k/ ij у | " 

(some dialects with conditioned /&/) 

/8/ /t/ /0/ /9/ 

/5/ /d/ /8/ /0/ 

/8/ /d/ /9/ // 

/d/ /d/ /9/ /8/ 

/&/ /5/ /&/ /&/ 


The vast majority of the Palestinians who settled in Amman or the refugee 
camps near it were sedentaries who spoke U or R dialects, and it is likely that 
within this group U speakers were in a majority. The small town of Amman 
to which they gravitated was populated in the late 1940s largely by people 
who spoke dialects very similar to that of the Palestinian BED speakers from 
across the River Jordan, and had much in common, indeed, with those of 
Bedouin speakers (such as A speakers in Bahrain) from a much wider area of 
the eastern Arab world. 

By 1970, the population of Amman had rocketed to 550,000 (from 30,000 
in 1943), and the sheer weight of numbers of U- and R-dialect speakers in 
Amman and its surrounding area made its streets sound like those of a 
Palestinian city.?? The Jordanian state offered all Palestinians who wished it— 
even those from areas of pre-1948 Palestine over which it had never had any 
control—Jordanian passports and right of abode in Jordan. Although many 
of the immigrants became absorbed into the mainstream of Jordanian life, a 
considerable proportion, particularly of tbe less well educated and less well- 
off, clung on to their Palestinian identity, and tended to congregate in 
Palestinian communities, whether in refugee camps or particular suburbs of 
Amman. The violence which occurred in the late 1960s and early 1970s, and 
which led to the expulsion of the PLO, was essentially a war between two 
polities: the Hashemites and their supporters, who presented themselves as 


1? This analysis is based on the edhe recently published sources: Abd-el-Jawad (199 , 
Abd-el-Jawad and Awwad (1987), Suleiman (1993), and comparative material from Bauer (192 
These are Гаррі давец by an analysis of unpublished recordings of educated and uneducated 
people made by the author in Amman in 1989 from speakers of urban Palestinian, rural Palestinian 
and Jordanian origin, as well as by notes and personal observations made in Jerusalem, in central 
Palestinian villages and Amman during visits ın 1990, 1992 and 1993. 

?? Suleiman (1993: 16). 
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representing the interests of the ‘real’ (= East Bank) Jordanians who increas- 
ingly felt their power was in danger of being usurped, and the Palestinian 
leadership, which represented the immigrants. Once the political supremacy of 
the Hashemites was re-established, the social equilibrium was by and large 
restored. None the less, the degree of Palestinian integration into, and identi- 
fication with, the Jordanian state and society remains uneven. 

The population growth of Amman and other Jordanian cities 18 not, how- 
ever, completely accounted for by Palestinian immigration. Like other Middle 
Eastern states, Jordan has experienced a long-term drift from the countryside 
and the desert into its towns and cities. In slightly more than a century, for 
example, one of the major Bedouin tribes of Jordan, the Bani Sakhr, speakers 
of a typical Jordanian BED dialect, have moved from being fully nomadic 
camel-rearers to sedentarized sheep-rearers and farmers/landowners living in 
a scatter of villages in the Balqà' region adjacent to Amman.” Many of the 
settled descendants of the formerly nomadic tribe now supplement their family 
income by working in Amman for businesses, and government ministries, or, 
at the lower echelons, as messengers, taxi-drivers or watchmen. 

These social and political developments have had, and continue to have, 
profound effects on spoken Jordanian Arabic. Amman (and also Irbid, the 
second largest city) has for the last 40 years been a city in which three different 
dialects have coexisted. As may be appreciated from the chart of correspond- 
ences above, it is in the synchronic reflexes of OA/MSA /q/ and /k, in which 
each of the competing dialect types has a markedly different set of variants, 
that the dialect differences are most obvious. Recent studies? have shown that 
not only are speakers aware of the values carried by the different variants as 
badges of identity and origin, but that the younger generations in all three 
communities are changing the way they speak in ways which reflect these 
perceptions. 

Although the contemporary linguistic situation is characterized by a great 
deal of communal and individual variation, some definite general tendencies 
can be observed. Broadly speaking, young women as a group, whichever 
community they come from, U, R, or BED, strongly favour /?/ as a dialectal 
reflex of OA /q/. Young men from the same communities show a different 
pattern: /?/ speakers tend strongly to preserve their /?/, but show a slight 
tendency to switch to /g/; /g/ speakers show a rather stronger tendency to 
switch from /g/ to /?/; and male /k/ speakers switch strongest of all away from 
their /k/, replacing it with /g/ and /P/ in roughly equal measure.” Studies of 
speaker attitudes to these уагіапіѕ2* help to illuminate what is happening. The 
/?/ variant seems to have become associated in younger speakers’ minds with 
an urban environment (and sophistication), while /g/ is thought of as typically 
‘Bedouin’ and carries overtones of a rough, tough masculinity. The /k/ variant, 
on the other hand, because it is associated with village life and the relatively 
lowly occupation of farm labouring, carries neither of these positive sets of 
connotations. Hence young women, as a group, are tending overwhelmingly 
to converge on /?/, while the men, whatever their communal origin, appear 
more ambivalent as between the values of /?/ and /g/. The loser in all this is 
/k/. The affricated variant of /6/ <ОА /k/ seems to receive the same negative 
evaluation as /k/ « OA /q/: it is disappearing fast from the speech of the young 


71 Lewis (1987: 124 ff). 

22 Sawaie (1986) and Abd-el-Jawad (1986). Abd-el-Jawad's (quantitative) study 18 based on 
recordings made of speakers drawn from different generations in 200 Jordanian households, 
drawn from U, R and BED communities, 

23 Abd-el-Jawad (1986: 56). 

24 Hussein (1980), Abdeljawad (1981). 
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of all communities and being replaced by /k/. In Jordan, as elsewhere in the 
eastern Arab World, /č/ does not receive the same positive evaluation as // 
as a marker of Bedouin (—'pure Arab’) speech.” This is at least partly 
because, unlike /ğ/, it is also a feature of the ruralite dialects where, as we 
have already noted, all instances of OA /k/ became /&/. 

The motivation for variation and change may be even more complex than 
this explanation suggests, however. In a recent study, Suleiman?® points out 
that the variants in question have a local political, as well as a social valency. 
In an urban Jordanian context, /g/ is unmistakeably an East Bank (=‘ pure 
Jordanian’), feature, while /?/ and /k/ (and a fortiori /6/ OA. /k/) are geo- 
graphically West Bank (=‘ Palestinian’). /k/ as a reflex of /q/ is, in particular, 
marked as Palestinian as it does not occur as a native East Bank variant; /2/, 
on the other hand, is not so unambiguously Palestinian in that it is also typical 
of cities in neighbouring Syria, Lebanon and Egypt. According to Suleiman, 
in public contexts where they are dealing with authority figures (who are 
overwhelmingly from the East Bank and hence /g/ speakers), Palestinian men 
tend to eschew linguistic features which mark them out as not being East 
Bankers. Thus whether they are, within their own communities, ruralite /k/ 
and /é/-users or urbanite /?/-users, they tend to make a show of solidarity and 
empathy with their East Bank interlocutors by switching to /g/ and (if they 
are R-speakers at home) dropping /¢/. Women, as we have already noted, 
whatever their dialect background are subject to a different kind of pressure— 
to sound ‘feminine’ and ‘sophisticated’, and so converge on /?/, whether they 
are Jordanian or Palestinian. Observation of Palestinian behaviour in public 
contexts where interlocutors are not known to each other suggests that 
Suleiman's analysis is correct, though it remains to be demonstrated 
conclusively. 

The behaviour of the variants derived from the OA interdentals is com- 
plex," but once more shows convergence in all of the U,R, and BED dialects. 
In informal speech contexts, the stop (=U) variants and a set of sibilant 
variants, /s/, /z/ and /z/, which seem to have originally arisen between two and 
three hundred years ago,” are overwhelmingly favoured above the interdental 
variants, viz. /t/ and /s/ rather than /0/, /d/ and /z/ rather than /8/, and /d/ 
and /z/ rather than /6/. These variants are ranked stylistically with respect to 
each other, the sibilants being seen as higher style than the stops in cases where 
there is a choice.?? Significantly, both the stop and sibilant variants are also 
associated with the dialects of all the neighbouring towns and cities of the 
Levant, including Damascus, Aleppo, Beirut, and Jerusalem, as well as Cairo 
and Alexandria. They have, in other words, no specifically ‘Palestinian’ over- 
tones. Even for Amman BED speakers, it seems, the stops and sibilants are 
supplanting the interdentals, which do not have the same local ‘ Bedouin’ and 
‘Jordanian’ values as /g/. Observation suggest that very much the same thing 


25 In his review of Johnstone’s (1967) study of the Gulf dialects, Eastern Arabian Dialect 
Studies, Lecerf ie 108) comments: ‘I n'est pas sans intérét de rappeler que la prononciation 
[К] des kaf est frappée d'une sorte de discrédit comme Гоп a observé ailleurs. Au contraire, la 
prononciation des 427 comme m et même /ў/ conserve un certain prestige comme tout ce qui 

ctérise les modes de vie bedouine ' 

26 Suleiman (1993). 

77 Abd-el-Jawad and Awwad (1987. 79—83). 

28 According to Garbell (1978: 215), these sibilant varints origi arose between the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries as a result of Turkish becoming the official language of the 
area. The Turkish pronunciation of Arabic words which had been borrowed into Turkish some 
time before then became common ш spoken Arabic. 

29 Abd-el-Jawad and Awwad’s 1987 study makes it clear that the choice of interdental, stop 
or sibilant is conditioned not just by fo ity of speech context, but, more fundamentally, by 
the connotations of the lexical item as more or less ‘core dialect’ or more or less ‘standard’. 
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is happening to the alveolar variants /5/ and /5/: /3/, as a general Levantine 
urban variant is gaining ground at the expense of the (in a Jordanian context) 
BED variant /ў/. 

From the foregoing, it emerges that an Amman urban dialect is in the 
process of formation which, though not identifiable with any one of the 
constituent communal dialects, is heavily influenced by the U dialect originally 
brought by the Palestinian immigrants. This serves as a communally neutral 
variety for all speakers, but in particular for younger ones, in informal public 
contexts. In more formal contexts, there is a tendency, as elsewhere in the 
Arab world, to substitute the standard variant (which, it will be noted, coincides 
phonologically in several cases with the BED and R variants), The outline 
structure of this new dialect, in terms of the variables we are treating here, 
is thus: 


intercommunal dialect 


OA (and MSA) informal style formal style 

/q/ PI or /g/ PI or /g/ or /q/ 
/k/ /k/ /k/ 

/9/ /t/ or /8/ /s/ or /8/ 

/6/ /d/ ог /2/ [z/ or /6/ 

/8/ /d/ or /2/ /z/ or [ó/ 

[&/ /5/ or /&/ /3/ or /8/ 


As we have noted, variation in both these styles is partly lexically condi- 
tioned, and, particularly in the informal style, related to affective factors, such 
as the degree to which a speaker feels inclined or even obliged to empathize 
and identify with an interlocutor. 

Significant in more general terms is the fact that, although the dialect of 
the numerically dominant community in Amman (the /?/ speakers) is the basis 
for the new dialect, phonological elements from speakers of the BED dialect 
also form part of it. In this sense, it is a dialectal ‘compromise’, like the 
modified A dialect which fulfils a similar role in Bahrain. Also as in Bahrain, 
the historically ruralite dialect is fast disappearing from (public) view, and has 
played no role in the formation of the new dialect. Like the rural B dialect in 
Bahrain, its role is marginal in public contexts, and it tends to be used only 
in the home and other more local settings. The difference between Amman 
and Bahrain is that whereas in Bahrain it is a historically Bedouin dialect 
which is forming the basis of the new urban dialect, in Amman it is a historically 
sedentary one. Variants which until recently were commonly regarded as having 
a fixed socio-historical significance in the development of Arabic are being 
synchronically reinterpreted, and acquiring new sets of local social meanings. 
This is a consequence of the different impacts which the area-wide phenomenon 
of urbanization has had. Where once, for example, in both Bahrain and Jordan, 
the use of /g/ was the mark of someone whose ancestry allied him, however 
distantly, with the Bedouin tribal structure of the eastern Arab world, its use 
today conveys no such automatic connotation in either country.?? 


30 Pe is mteresting to note the use which is made of variation as a characterization device in 

lays. A transcription of several episodes of al-tajriba (‘the experiment’), a 13-part musalsal 

¢ ipo » roadcast on Jordaman television 1n early 1987, whose action takes place in Amman, 

has the rather severe, wealthy industrialist father of three daughters invariably using /g/ as his 

dialectal variant for OA /q/, but varying between stop, sibilant and interdental variants of the 

OA interdentals depending on formality of speech context. His pampered daughters invariably 

use /?/ for OA /q/ and stops and sibilants, сереп on the lexical item, but never interdentals 
variants (which are both ‘ standard and ‘ Bedouin’) or OA /0/, /5/ and in 
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Case study 3: Baghdad 

Following the revolution of 1958, a programme of urban renewal and 
expansion began which changed the face of Baghdad. At the time of the 
revolution, the population of the city was 780,000.?! Urban expansion con- 
tinued to gather pace through the 1960s, 70s and 80s, so that by 1987 the 
population had grown to 3.2 million (4.8 million if the immediately surrounding 
hinterland is included).?? This compares with a total Iraqi population at that 
time of 17.25 million, of whom approximately two-thirds could be classed as 
urban in terms of domicile and employment. The major factor in the growth 
of the city's population has been migration into the city from rural areas all 
over Iraq. 

Of the total Iragi population, perhaps 75% are Muslims whose first language 
is Arabic. There are claimed to be 1 million Christians of various sects,’ of 
whom perhaps three-quarters are first-language Arabic speakers. The largest 
concentration of Christians is in Baghdad, where it was recently estimated 
there are approximately 100 churches.?^ There is a tiny rump community of 
Jews, numbering now about 2,500 (compared with about 50,000 in 1920, or 
25% of the then population of Baghdad).?? 

In contemporary Iraq, there are two main types of dialect, again reflecting 
the historical divide between Bedouin and sedentaries noted in the two previous 
case studies. But religion also correlates closely with dialect, in a way which 
bears witness to the country's turbulent medieval history. In the north of Iraq, 
the sedentary-Bedouin distinction cuts across the religious one: sedentaries, 
whether Muslim or non-Muslim, speak sedentary dialects @eltu-dialects, а sub- 
type of Cantineau’s ‘type 1’ sedentary dialects, so called after their realization 
of the word for ‘I said’), while those of Bedouin stock, who are all Muslim, 
speak Bedouin dialects (known as gelet-dialects for the same reason). In the 
south of the country, including Baghdad, however, the dialectal fault-line 
corresponds more closely to religious affiliation: the Muslims all speak gelet 
dialects whatever the degree of their sedentarization, while the non-Muslims, 
who are all town-dwellers, speak ge/tu-dialects similar to those spoken by 
sedentaries in the north? This situation came about as a result of the sack of 
Baghdad and the towns of Lower Iraq by the Mongols in the thirteenth 
century. Up to that point, it is probable that in Baghdad and the other southern 
Iraqi towns, the type of dialect spoken was typologically of the дейи type, i.e. 
like that spoken by today's Baghdadi Christians and northern sedentaries, 
Christian or Muslim. When the Mongols arrived in February 1258, Baghdad 
was largely destroyed and its Muslim citizens virtually wiped out. The non- 
Muslim population, however, was spared. In 1401 the city suffered a further 
débâcle at the hands of Timur, and there was again mass slaughter and 
destruction of buildings and the water supply system. Over the succeeding 
centuries, Baghdad and the towns of southern Iraq were gradually repopulated 
by sedentarizing Bedouin from the deserts to the west and south-west of 
Mesopotamia. These settlers eventually came to be in the majority in the cities 
of Baghdad, and Lower Iraq. They have continued to speak a dialect which, 
whilst it has absorbed sedentary influences, has remained up to the present 


?! Blanc (1964: 8). 

32 The populenen statistics for present dey Baghdad and Iraq are taken from the 38th edition 
(1992) of the Middle East and North Africa Yearbook (pub. Fischer). 

33 Abu-Haidar (1991: 1). 

34 Abu-Haidar (1991: 1). 


35 Blanc (1964: 8). 
35 See Blanc МУЛ 3-10). 
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day Bedouin in type. The upshot is that in Baghdad two quite different 
communal dialects exist which continue the historical Bedouin-sedentary split: 
Muslim Baghdadi (MB), a Bedouin-type dialect, which is the dialect of the 
majority, and Christian Baghdadi (CB), a sedentary dialect, tbe dialect of what 
has become a small minority. The once large Jewish community, which left 
Baghdad en masse in the early 1950s, also had its own sedentary-type dialect,?" 
but this has now all but disappeared from Baghdad. 

Up to the present time, there have been no quantitative studies of dialect 
variation in Baghdad or, for that matter, anywhere else in Iraq. The evidence 
for contemporary change within each of MB and CB, and for cross-dialectal 
influences between them is in the form of a participant observer's reports,?? 
which can be compared with earlier comprehensive descriptive studies of 
Baghdadi.*? MB as described in the grammatical and lexical works of the early 
1960s,*? although manifestly a Bedouin gelet-dialect, shows evidence of long- 
term exposure to non-Bedouin influences. This is clear if these descriptions of 
MB are compared to accounts of the Bedouin gelet-dialects of Lower Iraq and 
its north Arabian desert fringes (the demographic reservoir from which 
Baghdad was repopulated) which have been published subsequently.** In MB 
one finds, for example, only sporadic and lexically fossilized examples of the 
affrication to /8/ of /g/ « OÀ /q/. The incidence of /é/ «OA /k/ is somewhat 
greater, and it, too, has become morphologized and lexicalized: not only does 
it feature in some morphophonemic alterations such as /ča:n/ ‘he was’, /yku:n/ 
‘he is’, but in cognate minimal pairs such as /ba:cer/ ‘tomorrow’, /ba:ker/ 
‘virgin ’.4? Compare this with the situation in Lower Iraq, where the dialectal 
vocabulary is permeated by the results of the same historical affrication of /g/ 
and /k/ in front-vowel environments.^ Similarly, /y/<OA /%/, a phonological 
feature universal to gelet-dialects south of Kut and Samawa,™ also shows up 
in Baghdadi, but only very sporadically, e.g., in /yamm/ (</fanb/) ‘next to, 
beside’ and in one or two other words.* On the other hand, one finds in MB 
plentiful examples of dialectal ‘core items’ with the sedentary reflex /q/, а 
variant which is almost completely absent from the dialects of Muslim Lower 
Iraq, ара which cannot be ascribed to MSA influence, e.g. /buqa/ ‘to remain’, 
/gera/ ‘to read’, /qubal/ ‘to accept’. Other aspects of the phonology and 
morphology of MB show similar shifts away from the extremes of gelet-dialect 
forms: the so-called ‘ghawa’ syndrome” is totally absent; syllabic catenations 
of the CCvCv(C) type in nouns and suffix tense verbs are also absent (MB has 
CvCCv(C) forms); and there is no gender distinction in the plural forms of 
the verb. In the first and second of these respects, MB parallels some of the 
more sedentarized Bedouin dialects of the south;^? in all three it differs from 
the more extreme ‘nomadic’ type of southern Iraqi Bedouin dialect.* If, 
historically, MB can be seen as a Bedouin dialect which was levelled as its 


37 Blanc (1964: im), and Mansour (1991) for a comprehensive description. 
4 en ero 1988b, 1990, 1991: 143-50). 


*? Blanc den pn (1963), Woodhead and Beene (1967). 

41 Ingham ТУ; 1976 on southern Iraq; 1982 on north-east Arabia). 

2 Blanc (odd 

43 Blanc (1964: 20 9. 

** Ingham (1976: 67). 

45 Possibly also in MB /yezi/ ‘that’s enough!’ («/£a:zi/) 

*5 Blanc (1964: 27), Abu-Haidar (1987: 43—5) 

47 This is the ten ency in Bedouin dialects te non-final CaC-syllables closed by a ‘guttural’ 
consonant /x, g, h, S, 2, h/ to become CCa: thus /ghawa/ ‘coffee’, rather than /gahwa/. 

4 Ingham 1976: Th: 1982. 38) 

4 Ingham (1976. 73; 1973: 540). 
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speakers settled and came into contact with long-established, and then influen- 
tial urban populations, the contemporary situation has completely reversed 
this. Since the independence of Iraq some 60 years ago, and the coming to 
political prominence of the Muslim population, this historically levelled MB 
has assumed the position of ‘prestige’ dialect.*° It is to the effects of this 
change that we now turn. 

The communal variants of the phonological variables on which we have 
been focusing are as below. Although the JB forms must now be regarded as 
a marginal part of the synchronic picture, they are included for the sake of 
completeness: 


OA MB CB JB 
/q/ /g/ (some /&/) /q/ /q/ 
/Е/ /k/ (back vowels) /k/ /k/ 
/&/ (front vowels) 
/9/ 9/ IM /8/ 
/5/ /8/ /d/ /6/ 
/9/ /8/ /d/ // 
/d/ /8/ /d/ /6/ 
/8/ /&/ /8/ /8/ 


(i) Changes in MB 

Already in the 1960s, Blanc comments that /£/<OA /q/ and /&/< ОА. /k/ 
were becoming stylistic markers which were avoided in mildly formal MB 
speech, e.g., /Beri:b/ * near’ would be realized as /geri:b/ or, even more formally, 
/qari:b/; /čbi:r/ ‘big’ as /kabi:r/.?! He reports that rural Muslims from the 
south who had migrated to Baghdad, and who unconsciously continued their 
‘city’ behaviour when visiting their relatives back in the south, replacing their 
‘rural’ /й/ by /g/, were mocked for ‘putting on city airs’. ?? Studies of MB 
done in the 1980s5? suggest that these once stylistic shifts are now assuming a 
more permanent aspect, at least in the speech of the young and educated. The 
/&/ « OA /q/ affricate is now virtually zeroed out and replaced by /q/, and /k/ 
replaced by /&/, where MSA analogues exist, e.g.>4 


E: 

тай: ‘my friend’ — rafi:qi 
ġami:ğ ‘deep’ — gami:q 
Le 

cilma word’ ~ kalima 
Sibba:é ‘window’ ~ Sibba:k 


Where the MB variant survives, there tends to be a semantic difference 
between it and the MSA analogue form, such that the MB word retains its 
original concrete meaning and the MSA form is an abstract semantic extension 
of this meaning, e.g.** 


5? Blanc (1966 170). 
5! Blanc (1964: 25, 27). 
52 ibid., 28. 

53 Abu-Haidar o 1988a, 1988b). 
54 Abu-Haidar (1987: 44, 47). 
55 Abu-Haidar 1967: 46, p^ 
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Igi: 

ga:bal ‘to face sone’ qa:bal *to meet, interview" 
Sallag ‘to hang’ Sallaq *to comment on' 

Sugda ‘knot’ Suqda * (psychological) complex’ 
BI: 

čala:wi ‘kidneys (culinary)? kala:wi ‘kidneys (anat.)’ 

yimlič ‘to marry’ yimlik ‘to possess’ 

čiwa ‘to brand, scorch? kiwa ‘to iron’ 


The items with /q/ and /k/ here are very probably borrowed from MSA, 
rather than CB or JB, given the type of semantic range of the innovations, 
and having regard for the relative prestige of MB and CB at the present time 
(see (ii) below). This analysis is supported by the observation that, despite the 
fact that a proportion of the recent migrants into Baghdad are speakers of 
northern qeltu-dialects (i.e., they have /q/ and /k/ as dialectal variants like 
CB), such speakers ‘do not seem to have contributed any linguistic 
innovations... After settling in Baghdad most of them become bi-dialectal, 
and in interaction with MB speakers they invariably style-shift to MB '.59 Thus, 
for example, there is no evidence of a shift by MB speakers from the interdental 
fricatives of their dialect to the corresponding stops of CB. Abu-Haidar notes 
some ‘rural’ (i.e. central/southern Muslim) features which she claims have 
diffused into contemporary MB, apparently as a result of immigration,?? but 
these almost all involve minor non-phonemic differences in stress placement, 
vowel length or short-vowel quality in a limited range of forms and environ- 
ments, and are not typical of all MB speakers.** 

The phonology of today's MB, compared with that spoken in the 1960s, 
thus shows a further degree of shift away from features which could be 
considered, in an Iraqi context, ‘rural’, despite large-scale immigration from 
the countryside. MB remains a Bedouin gelet-dialect, but a historically levelled 
one into which MSA features, rather than those of other Baghdadi or Iraqi 
dialects, are now percolating at a rapid rate. Only in the speech of the older 
inhabitants, and in particular the women,?? does the ‘plain’ MB of the era 
before the urban expansion of the last 30 years survive. 


(ii) Changes in CB 

Even at the time of Blanc's investigations in the early 60s, MB had attained 
the status of a local lingua franca, and was used by Christians and Jews in 
public and intercommunal situations. As I have suggested, this public pre- 
eminence of MB seems to be a relatively recent phenomenon. In 1920, before 
Iraq's independence, it is estimated that one-third of Baghdad's population 
spoke CB, JB or some other language.5^ Independence was accompanied by 
the gradual rise to political pre-eminence of the Sunnis of central Iraq, and, 
in more recent days, by the physical expansion of their political power-base in 
Baghdad. In relative terms, both the size and the political influence of the non- 


56 Abu-Haidar (19882. 77). Interestingly, Saddam Hussein, who comes from an area of north- 
central Iraq (Tikrit) where a CB-like dialect is spoken, uses standard MB in those parts of his 
political speeches in which he resorts to the colloquial (Mazraani, 1993; 134 ff.). 

51 Abu-Haidar (1988a: 71-9). 

35 The exception is /xaS¥/«x‘ urban' versus /fabb/=‘rural’, meaning ‘to enter’. However, if 
this is indeed a borrowing from ‘rural’ dialects, it 1s one of some longevity, since it is listed in 
Woodhead and Beene's ЕН of MB (1967: 284-5), compiled in the early 1960s, with a wide 
range of idiomatic meanings. 

9 Abu-Haidar а 

60 Blanc (1964: 8) 
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Muslim population in Baghdad shrank, and provided the incentive for a 
dialectal accommodation to MB which had previously been unnecessary. This 
accommodation continued through the 1980s and 90s. Abu-Haidar's 1990 and 
1991 studies of CB show that not only do CB speakers continue routinely to 
use MB in public and intercommunal contexts ‘requiring a certain level of 
formality and perhaps more guarded behaviour ’® but the younger generation 
has begun to shift—variably, so far—to MB forms even in purely domestic 
ones. The shift is occurring most consistently in just those areas of the dialect 
where CB differs from MB and from the other geltu-dialects of central and 
northern Iraq. It is less consistent in features where CB shares its non-MB 
forms with other geltu-dialects.™ 


4. Concluding remarks 

Taken together, our case studies suggest that the common factor in dialect 
change in the contemporary Arabic-speaking Middle East is urbanization. The 
physical growth of the Arab city is a tangible expression of its pre-eminent 
political status. Linguistically, it provides the crucible in which new combina- 
tions of dialect features are forged, and bestows on them a prestige such that 
they come to be regarded as national ‘standard dialects’, City-dwellers for 
whom these are not native dialects, and others who come into the city from 
outside even temporarily, feel constrained to use them (or at least to try to) in 
public contexts. 

Which of the communal dialects which could potentially become the basis 
of the new dialect in any particular case actually ends up becoming it, or 
making the major contribution to it, depends not just on the size of the 
community that speaks it but at least as much on that community’s political 
importance, which can change over time. In Bahrain, it is the dialect of the 
numerically smaller but politically more powerful group which has attained 
this position. In Amman, the original East-Bankers, outnumbered by the 
immigrant speakers of other dialects have none the less contributed significantly 
to the formation of the new dialect, and for very much the same political 
reasons as in Bahrain. In Baghdad, the last 50 to 60 years have seen an 
enormous change in the significance of the Muslim city dialect both in terms 
of the numbers of those who speak it or something like it, and in terms of its 
political importance. Other dialects, which contributed to its formation over 
previous centuries, are no longer doing so. In all three cases, the new ‘city 
dialect’ has begun to lose whatever historical associations it had as a marker 
of a particular community, and be seen by those both inside and outside the 
city as the ‘standard’ dialect. The competing dialects, on the other hand— 
rural Shit in Bahrain, ruralite Palestinian dialects in Amman, and Christian 
and Jewish Baghdadi—have receded from view in public contexts, but live on, 
at least among the old, as markers of communal identity and solidarity in 
domestic ones. 

In conclusion, it is worth pointing out that the forecasts which were being 
made in the 1950s and 60s that, as a result of rising levels of literacy, differences 
between the Arabic dialects would be levelled have not proved true. For 
example, Johnstone, reporting in 1967 on researches he did in the Gulf in the 
late 1950s, made the following prediction about Kuwait: ‘There is no real 
doubt therefore that the Kuwaiti dialect is doomed to disappear in a relatively 
short time, and will be replaced by a local version of the pan-Arabic koine. 


ЛУ” Ж; D$ oP? 
5! Abu-Haidar (1990; 143). 2 э ‚27 
$ Abu-Haidar (1990: 51-3). 5 
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Young Kuwaitis already found it difficult and even embarrassing to speak 
“pure” Kuwaiti at the time of my visit. As a matter of fact, the Kuwaiti 
dialect has not disappeared: indeed, in the late 1980s it was being exported to 
neighbouring countries in the form of television soap-operas.5* Although (or 
perhaps because) Kuwaitis have since the late 1940s been a minority—and 
one which has grown steadily smaller—in their own country, badges of Kuwaiti 
identity seem to have proportionately grown rather than diminished in impor- 
tance. The diverse tribal dialects which could still be distinguished, and 
arranged in a pecking order of social prestige in the small walled town of 
Kuwait and its hinterland of the late 1950s® have collapsed, not into ‘a local 
version of the pan-Arabic koiné’, but into a levelled but still distinctively 
Kuwaiti dialect which Kuwaitis routinely use, as far as one can observe, in all 
dialectal contexts, public and private, in their now sprawling metropolis of 
well over a million inhabitants. Recent political events have if anything served 
to reinforce this trend to emphasize what makes Kuwaitis different from their 
neighbours. This is but one more example of how dialectal resources can be 
remodelled and rearranged not just to serve the needs, as in our three case 
studies, of new communities and polities, but also to underline the continuity 
of old ones. 


63 Johnstone 1967: xxviii. As Johnstone himself admuts, there are practical and theoretical 
difficulties in defining in any objective sense what a ‘pure’ dialectal feature is Even the most 


uneducated members of a speech community have a range of h styles, and who 1s to say 
what the measure of ‘purity’ is? One might also opine that ers of any language will find it 
difficult to in the most relaxed style of their ve —the only interpretation ‘pure 


dialect’ can have for an individual who is asked to produce it —when faced with a tape-recorder 
and an unknown non-native foreign researcher. 

41 watched several of these ш Oman while resident there between 1985 and 1987. 

65 Johnstone (1961, 1964, passim). 
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CHRISTIAN SOGDIAN TEXTS FROM THE 
NACHLASS OF OLAF HANSEN 
II: FRAGMENTS OF POLEMIC AND PROGNOSTICS 
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School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


The purpose of the present article, as of its predecessor,! is to make known 
a group of fragments surviving only in the form of transcriptions in the 
Nachlass of Olaf Hansen. Neither the original manuscript nor photographs 
seem to be extant. Olaf Hansen's handwritten transcripts, which I had the 
opportunity to study in Kiel in 1985, are published here by kind permission 
of his son Lars Hansen. 

The transcriptions of two of the three fragments concerned are found in a 
folder numbered 82, where they are included as items (B) and (8) amongst a 
group of four fragments originally glassed together in a ‘Sammelplatte’. Like 
items (о) and (y), which belong to the Serapion story and were published in 
Part I of this article, these two fragments evidently belonged to the manuscript 
C3; their old signatures seem to have been T III 52a or T III 52? 

Two other pages in the same folder, both headed ‘C3’ and ‘T III B', 
contain transcripts of another fragment, to which I will refer as (e). It is clear 
from its contents that fragment (=) belongs to the same page as (В). This may 
already have been recognized by Hansen, to judge by the calculation * 19 + 12 = 
31° in the margin of one transcript of (ғ) recto, apparently referring to the 
lines of (B) recto and (є) recto.? Hansen's notes do not specify which margins 
of these fragments are preserved, but since no whole line of text seems to be 
missing between the last line of the recto of (е) and the first line of the verso 
of (B) the two pieces must be respectively the bottom and top of the folio. 

As in Part 1,4 I first give the text of these fragments as nearly as possible 
in the form in which it stands in Hansen's copies. I have not reproduced two 
pages containing draft translations of the verso of (B), though I have occasion- 
ally referred to these and other annotations by Hansen in the notes to the text 
and in my commentary. It should be noted that Hansen did not complete his 
transcript of fragment (5), leaving many gaps to be filled in later. On the other 
hand there are two complete copies of the recto of fragment (e) (without 
important differences). 


p 
Vs. w'nw ...msqn qt (nw 'dy yw'nq.? .... dymy@ 

fémbdy. rty st yw'nqryt nwm 't péywny dstb'ry 

yd’ bntyty ptq'm s't tmb'r brt! .. ps’ Caw wnyZy tmb'r 
pr Énwqy' r'0 у prw bwysty rwn .. ’yny fémbdy 


ymbn mywn brtysqn yty "wOp'r pw p'ért Zyyrysqn .. .[? 


Ua d C) N — 


l'Christian Sogdian texts from the Nachlass of Olaf Hansen І. Fragments of the Life 
of Serapion’, BSOAS, туш/1, 1995, 50—68. 

2 Бог further details see ibid., 50. For convenience I follow Hansen in referring to ‘the 
manuscript C3’, though Professor Sundermann has demonstrated that the fragments in this 
characteristic tiny handwriting must 1n fact belong to more than one manuscript 

3 The latter has only 11 lines in both of в copies, but it is not unlikely that he 
omitted а fragmentary line without legible words. 

* q.v. for the conventions used in 's transcriptions and in my reproduction of them. 

5 Question mark below the point. 

6 Hansen first wrote brty, but then deleted the final y. 
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6  tmb'ry у yr'm.? yty pr tymb'ry ybty ..[’ 
7  tb'r byšty qw dStw’nt® s'r .. yty tmb'[r 

8  vymbn p'$ p’y2? prwty’ b't brty .[ 

9  yty yryw ЁЎ pr 8yr’qty’ yty pr rw'n[ 

10 bwt.. qw b' qty’ хур zwr ду yt 

11 могу s'r ny syt wnn’!° ., yty wyny .[ 

12 tmy yty bžy fr's ny пуй wn’ .. [ 

13 хма? rw'ny пучу sty .. Ра qw tmy s[r 

14 pr'nyty tmb'ry tynt yty b'd mryyst 

15 rwn w'nt’nw бугу "py .. ps’ 'yny[ 

16 nbnt Swt rw’n s'r буг yxw.[ 

17 xwzy"* wbyty: ty péxwny [.].[ 

18 .]. sny Zn’ ptnym d'[ 

19 Tony fr..[.].".[ 

1 qdb'tzy Ч wi yrf bwtq'n : ywr xw mrtymyt Syr 'ntwyé 

2  n'qtbntq'n- pr 'yr m'y ~ @ пуу twntr $w't pèw bwtq’n : 

3 qd b’t zy Én't mn’ bwtq’n < pr bzyrn my - twntr буг $qwroy' 
4  "ystq'n pr ywStr пт .. qd b't zy án't? pr wyspw дугп wyp’ 
5  bwtq'n - рг 0ómwz my -- nw twntr $w't yntm 't mdw yrf 
bwtq’n . 
6 JÉ.[ јоу q’n - qd b't z’y $n’t ’wt’qy srêng myrtyq’n :: 

7 ]twntr Sw’t fémbd "wy$ byrtq’n én ynt'q - 1^ 

8 Ју n'ft rytry bwtq'n : pr ’ylwl m'y ~ 

9 ]bwtq'n qw xwt'wt о sr да b'd ту 


10 ]pr ӨЗгу qdym m'y : &'nw twntr 5w't ууй 
11 ]: qd b't zy Sn't Zyw ГЕ? ’x’s 
12 Lf bwtq’n -- tym pr "d pnty y8nyrq x&y^ 
13 ]pr nysn .. nw ?d pnty wyn't ywyrsny 
14 ]. bwtq’n pr mrtymyt yw’r wr qbny bwtq'n .. 
15 І. bwtq'n y8ywny рг хуро xwd’wt yp'q Sqrty 
16 Тууп? &n ywrsn дуго .. € srd prm 
17 ].&уд tb'r "yit bwtq'n .. ’t 
18 ]tya'n. wr yrf bwtq'n[... 
19 ]pr bzyrn -- xwyrsngyr[n 
20 Tis: Хам [ 

б) 

Уз. [1—9: not transcribed] 
10 w'bysqn 
11 wf srd mts'[ 
12 w bysqn 
13 bwt wn@’nw mwrty tn 
14 w'nw w'bysqn qt xw rtf 


[15-17: not transcribed] 
[Rs.: not transcribed] 


7 Question mark below the points. 

8 Written d(y)5tw'nt, implying that the readings dšt- and dyšt- are both possible. 

? Question mark below ž 

1? Line over mn. 

11 Question mark below z. 

12 бо written in Hansen 's text, but cited as n'f& in an annotation to his translation. 
13 So written at first, but the n seems to have been replaced by three points. 

4 The points are followed by what looks like a drawing of a line-filler. 

13-15 In red ink. 
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e) 
Vs. b]wtq'n : qd .rt zy 
[рг knwn!é qdym .. qt tw[ntr Éjw't 
Jef ]..r . gd Pt zy swt .[ Tm 
]t bwtg’n .. “тру $w't!" rytry'!? bwtq'n qw 
Та 'x's 't ptywng bwtq'n : ·· pr 
]..w srt bwtq’n ~- qd Б zy qnt 
]pr 5b.!? -- @nw twntr £w't 
wt рау x8 wnd'rt[ 
Ту twotr S$w't zy ....[ 
Ly swt’ gs ...[ 
]srd &yr fr'm.[ 
al 
жупу [ 
mrtym[y]t ....n[ 
*mbrt xw'r bwtq'n?? 
Х| 1 pr ptZy'mé bntq'n 
Ъ.[ ]xwyr sn qyr'n wyn't. ywr txyz [уго 
srd bwt..8t "ry bntq'n .. pr mrtym[ 
{wyr snqyr'n жуп”. хуг txyz qyr'n[ 
péw bwtq'n .. yw'r Өе yrf[ 
10 wyn’t .. yty xwyr sny mzy% .| 
11 mzyy убу pr zyw bž.[ 
12 qyrn wyn't .. xyd srd .[ 
13 pr knwn!é qdym : x[ 
14 ]rt bntq'n .. srd[ 


In the following reconstructed text (following on from Part I of this article, 
in which the Serapion fragments were published as folios 1, 2, and 3) I have 
assigned the number ‘folio 4’ to fragment (6) and combined fragments (В) 
and (e) as ‘folio 5’. I have added the surviving fragment C3 —[T III B6lc]b 
as ‘folio 6’, since it evidently contains part of the same text as f. 5. Where it 
is necessary to propose a hypothetical correction to one of Hansen's readings 
the altered form is marked by an asterisk and discussed in a footnote (unless 
the correction concerns only the presence or absence of word-division after a 
letter not normally joined to the left, such as ’, c, d, r, 0, z, 2). 


Introductory remarks on f. 4 

It is particularly unfortunate that Hansen transcribed so little from this 
folio, since what he did record is reminiscent in its phraseology—especially 
the repeated w’bysqn ‘you say’—of the very interesting anti-Manichean 
polemic known from the surviving folio C3 = T II B8, cf. for example r19—24: 


pt(y)’r (wyt qwnyq’n qtšn prys pr tw’ xyp0 byysty.. yw'r qóry спу 
w'bysqn qt [b](y)y8t ^t rw'nt "wqntyt хоё dn 'yqwncyq (x)fywny by’ 
p(rw )ps' xy(d) pty'r(y) qy pr (byyS)t '(y)t.. ms s'cy m't. qt ms pr хуй 
nwšy x5ywny ’ys(y)ty.. qt cn жупу nyzn' (m)’tnt byyst.. 


bed with a queried correction to knwn 
MT ee ein tet und schwarz durchstrichen’. 
rwtry', with a queried correction to Dry 
i ete mark below the point. In the margin: “вуг. #6”. 
is second letter is transcribed as w, with m above as an alternative and a question 
mar ow. 
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* You will be able to say that hostility befell your own gods. But now, since 
you say that gods and souls are cognate with God the eternal king, then 
it would have been appropriate that that hostility which befell the gods 
should also have befallen that immortal king, if the gods were of His 
nature.’ 


No Syriac source has been discovered for this text, which is quite likely a 
Central Asian product, perhaps even an original composition in Sogdian. The 
remnant of ‘f. 4’ transcribed by Hansen is of course too short for it to be 
conclusively identified as belonging to the same work. 


/ 4 

[4т1—9: not transcribed] 

4r10 ]w'bysqn[ 

4r11 cn ]w"f зга mts'[r 

4r12 ]w'bysqn[ 

4113 ]bwt w'nc'nw mwrty cn[ 
4r14 ]w'nw w'bysqn qt xw ert[ 
[4715—17 and 4v: not transcribed] 

Translation of f.4 


. you say ... [since] so many years ago ... you say ... becomes as if 
dead from ... you say that Ше... 


Introductory remarks on ff. 5—6 

The first part of f. 5 (up to r19) is not very clear, but the reference to the 
non-Christian doctrine of transmigration in lines 13-15 suggests that it may 
belong to the anti-Manichean tract discussed above. If so, this must be the 
conclusion of the work, since the passage following belongs to an altogether 
different kind of text, which offers interpretations of natural phenomena as 
omens (Sogd. xXnyrq, literally *sign") according to the month of the Syriac 
calendar in which they occur. The surviving fragment C3 =[T III B6lc]b, 
published below as f. 6, evidently forms part of the same text. 

Omen texts of similar type, often attributed to the prophet Daniel, exist in 
Syriac, Arabic, Greek, and perhaps other languages. It is therefore quite 
possible that a direct source for the present text may one day be discovered. 
The closest Syriac parallels which J have been able to find so far are the texts 
in two British Library manuscripts, Or. 2084, ff. 1-42 (described by Furlani, 
1918), and Or. 4434, ff. 46—58 (summarized and partly translated by Furlani, 
1921). Regarding similar Arabic texts, some of which are translations from 
Syriac, see Furlani (1921а) and Fahd (1966: 408-12). A substantial excerpt 
from a Greek ‘Apocalypse of Daniel’ (translated from Arabic) is included in 
Boudreaux (1912: 171-9). By way of a sample, I cite Furlani’s translation of 
the beginning of a Syriac text attributed to ‘Ezra the scribe’ in Or. 4434, 
ff. 54-8: 


‘Erstens über die Getüse im Nisan. Wenn ein Getdse** entsteht, so wird 
es einen Krieg geben, und in jene Gegend werden Feinde kommen und 
es wird Blut vergossen werden. Im Туйт. Wenn ein Getóse entsteht, so 


21 For this folio cf. Sundermann (1984: 234 with n. 49) and the citations in Sundermann 
ЕГА апа Sims-Williams (1992: 285-6). 
’, generally understood as ' terrible event, portent’, or more specifically ' earthquake; 
fissure tated by ап earthquake’ (see Payne Smith, 1879: 752-3). It is not clear io me whether 
Furlani had any justification for departing from this 1nterpretation 
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bedeutet das Übles und Qual für jene Gegend. Im Hzirün. Wenn ein 
Getóse entsteht, so werden Bedrückungen sein und Krankheiten, und 
es wird Gefangenschaft und Pest auf der Welt sein. Im Tammüz. ...’ 
(Furlani, 1921: 127). 


Succeeding sections of this text, most of them subdivided in the same way 
according to the months of the year, offer interpretations of phenomena such 
as lunar eclipses, parhelia, comets, and shooting stars. The preceding text in 
the manuscript, which bears the usual attribution to Daniel, contains similar 
material arranged in a different manner, the primary division being that by 
months, whilst the various portents (including eclipses of sun and moon, 
thunder, lightning, rainbows, earthquakes, and shooting stars) provide the 
subdivisions. This text begins with Former Теп: 


“Wenn das Mondhorn gerade ist, werden die Datteln gedeihen, die 
Regen gering sein. Und wenn es krumm ist, werden die Regen viel sein. 
Und wenn der Mond in demselben (Monat) sich verfinstert, so bedeutet 
(das) Uberflu8 an Getreide . .  (ibid., 123). 


Both in form and in content, such works as these ultimately derive from 
Mesopotamian models.? One may compare, for instance, the calendrical texts 
edited and translated by Labat (1965), especially the astrological and meteoro- 
logical sections on pp. 140—97, the nature of which may be illustrated by the 
following passage from Labat's translation, p.173 (selected in view of its 
remarkable resemblance to our Sogdian text, cf. below, рр. 294—5, notes 
28-32): 


‘Si, au mois de Nisan, le tonnerre gronde: le règne changera; Adad de ses 
averses saccagera le blé. Si (c'est) au mois d'Aiar: il y aura des morts (var.: 
des hostilités) dans le pays. Si (c'est) au mois de Siwan: il y aura révolte 
dans le pays. Si (c'est) au mois de Du'uzu: la moisson du pays sera 


prospère ...’. 


While the close resemblance of the Sogdian to Syriac texts such as those 
referred to above, together with its use of Syriac rather than Sogdian month- 
names, strongly suggests that it derives from a Syriac original, its content and 
style also show notable points of similarity with P22 (Benveniste, 1940: 156, 
234—5), a pothi-leaf in Sogdian script dealing with omens drawn from the 
appearance of the sun (xwr Pyy) and the planets Jupiter and Saturn (which 
are referred to, as is usual in Sogdian, by their Persian names wrmzt and 
kyw'n). In addition, the surviving part of the text refers to the fictive planet 
(or node of the moon) ' Rühu, king of the asuras’. This terminology suggests 
that the immediate source of the text was probably Indian, although its content 
belongs ultimately to the Babylonian tradition. There is no contradiction 
between these two statements, since, as David Pingree has shown in a series 
of studies, ?^ early Indian astronomy and astrology is largely of Mesopotamian 
origin. However, the resemblances between P22 and the Christian Sogdian 
omen-text published here, which extend to details of usage such as the imper- 
sonal or passive use of the 3 sg. subj. wyn't *(if) one should see .. .' or ' (if) 


3 The similarities are close enough for the Babylonian texts to cast light on the Syriac. For 
instance, the expression ‘wenn der Mond auf dem Bilde (swrt’) stzt’, which puzzled Furlam 
(1921: 123, n 3)in à Synac manuscript, is clarrfied by the Babylonian use of usurtu 1n the special 
sense ‘(hunar) halo’ 

M e, E Pingree (1992). For this and other relevant references I am grateful to Prof. Antonio 
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.., Should appear . . .' (line 2, etc., cf. below, p. 300, n. 46) or the employment 
of šw- in the sense ‘to occur’ (line 15,23 cf. below, p. 299, n. 44) need not be 
wbolly due to such a distant genetic relationship. In the Central Asian milieu 
where both texts were composed, or at least translated, there will have been 
ample opportunity for Indian astrology to influence or be influenced by that 
of the Syriac Christians, the heirs to the prestigious Babylonian or ‘Chaldean’ 
tradition. 


Jf. 5-625 

51  w'nw [w'b]msqn qt c’nw 'dy yw’nd[ry] [wb't] dymy@ 

5:12. fcembdy.rty s't yw'ngryt nwm °t pexwny dstb’ry 

5:13 үй bntyty *ptq's? s't tmb'r brt..P ps’ спу wnyZy tmb’r 
514 рг *Énwxy'* r0 "уйу prw bwxsty rw’n.. 'yny fcmbdy 
5r5 — ymbn mywn brtysqnd yty "wOp'r pw-p'cr't Zyyrysqn..4 e[ 
516 — tmb'ry tfxsty yr’m[y] yty pr *tmb'ry* ybty..[ 

5:7  tb'rd bxšty qw dštw’nt sr.. yty tmb'[r 

5r8 — ymbn p’s *p'ytf prwty'E b’t brtyd el 

5:9 yty yr(yw) *р pr Syr’qty’ yty pr rw'n[ 

5г10 bwt.. qw b’ qty’ хур z'wr ду y(t)[y qw] 
Srll  wétm'x s'r ny *synt *wn'..! yty wyny e[ 

5г12 tmy yty bZy fr's ny *wyyZt wn'..[ 

5г13  xwdq'r rw'ny ny'ty sty.. b'd qw tmy рт 

5r14  pr'nyty tmb’ry tyntd yty b'd mryy&[y 

5r15 rwn w'ncnw схгу "py.. ps’ 'yny[ 

5r16 nbnt Éwt rw’n s'r Syr (y)xwe[ Éyr]- 
5г17 xw(z)y wbyty: {уй pexwny [e]e[ 

5r18 [ee]e sny Z(n) ptnym dT 

5т19 qj(bn)y free[eje'e[ 

(some lines missing) 


Translation of ff. 5—6 

... I [say] that when anyone [is] a sinner in this world, then (it is his) body 
(which) endures all (the punishment, namely,) the verdict and disgrace of all 
sinners, the scourging with the rod, (and) the confinement of slaves; but when 
you train the body to walk on the path of excellence, then (your) soul is saved. 
You endure the whole of this world's labour and (in the world) beyond you 
are known (as someone) without reward! Having acquired wealth in the body 
and having laboured in the body, one distributes gifts to the poor [in the body] 
and one observes the fasts [with great] labour [in] the body; it would be 
troublesome, having borne ... and to cast oneself upon (God's) grace and in 
the soul ... it is [said]: * Where was the power of works, which (5r11) could 
not raise ... to heaven and [the neglect] of which could not bring ... down 
[to] hell and evil punishment?’ ... is held only (in respect) of the soul. 
Sometimes [karma brings the soul down] to hell, [sometimes] it introduces (it) 
into the body of insects, and sometimes [into that of] birds ... the soul like a 
wheel in water. But this ... goes with ... to the soul very ... might be a 
friend. Your disgrace ... an enemy's advice . . . little... 


25 7 Kn mrixm'yt yxwnw Вг swt ‘flowing of human blood (will) occur’ (cf. MSogd. mePftr'k 
‘overflowing with ambrosia’ apud Henning, 1948: 307, пе 34). 

36 Since f.6 has no margins the order of the two sides 1s uncertain. Words written in red mk 
in the orginal are underlined here. 
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5r21 b]wtq'n -- *gd[b]'tE zy 
5122 [ч " ]pr k(n)wn adym.. at tw[ntr S]w’t 
5r23 iteler. qdb't zy *&n’ Ü e[ee]' m 

5r24 1 bwtq'n.. zy *8(n)’t™ r(y)try' bwtq'n qw 
5125 "wt'q ?x's^t ptxwng bwtq'n -. ^ pr 

5126 [knwn гу : ]eew srt bwtq'n : qdb't ту *šp te 

5r27 -K p)r Sb[t] - cnw twntr &w't 

5128 pace t zy ]*8n’t! меду x8’wnd’r(t)[] 

5129 рг 'dr > c’njw twntr $w't zy eeee[ 

530 adb't z|C)y *8n’t! *x's eee[ 

5r31 хуа ]зга Хуг fr'm[t ny bwtq’n :] 


5v]  qdb't zy &п wr yrf bwtq'n >: yw'r xw mrtxmyt Syr "ntwxc- 

5у2 n'gt bntq'n > рг "yr wx ~ cnw twntr Éw't pew bwtq'n 

5v3  qdb't zy Én't *wyn'? bwtq'n . рг bzyrn m'x : twntr $w't SqwrOy() 
5v4 — 'ystq'n pr xwštr *n'ft..P qdb't zy &v't pr wyspw qyrn wy(n)’ 


[Concerning thunder and earthquakes . . .]?" 

(5121) [In Latter Te&ri: if thunder should occur, . . .] will be... ; if perchance 
the earth [should quake, . . |]. 

In Former Kanun: if thunder should occur, ...; if perchance the earth 
should quake, ... will Бе... (and) there will be damage to [. . . and] there will 
be war and killing [in the] land. 

In [Latter Kanun: should thunder occur, . . .] will be cold; if perchance the 
earth should quake, . 

In Sbat: when thunder occurs, [...; if perchance the earth] should quake, 
the rulers of the land . 

[In Adar: when] thunder occurs, the earth [...; if perchance] the earth 
should quake, [there will be] war [and killing in the land]. 

[In Nisan: if thunder should occur, that] year [the grain will not] ripen 
well;?® (5v1) if perchance the earth should quake, there will be much rain but 
men will be very unhappy. 

In the month Iyar: when thunder occurs, there will be strife;?? if perchance 
the earth should quake, there will be famine. 

In the month Hziran: should thunder occur, trouble will come upon the 
chief people;?? if perchance the earth should quake, there will be famine in all 
directions?! 


?7 [n the following footnotes I cite all statements from the Syriac manuscripts Or. 2084 and 
4434 and from the Babylonian text translated by Labat (1965) which resemble those of the 
Sogdian text. Though some apparent similarities are no doubt fortuitous, it has seemed better to 

include a few doubtful correspondences than to risk omitting potentially Sect rallels. 

28 cf. Labat (1965: 173): ‘Sı, au mois de Nisan, le tonnerre gronde: ... Adad de ses averses 
saccagera le blé’. 

29 cf. ibid.: ‘Si (c'est) au mois d'Aiar: il y aura des morts (var., des hostilités) dans le pays’. 

30 cf. ibid.: ‘Si (c'est) au mois de Siwan: 1l y aura révolte dans le pays’. (Note that Bab. Siwan 
corresponds chronologically to Syr. Hziran.) 

tcf Or 4434, f. 52r anaxso m mi miaa da no took raire „reo ‘and if the earth 
quakes ш (Hzran), it indicates a great famme’, Or. 2084, f. 7V: asso яе лоз falls „хо 
roms бала» muss .л ‘and if the сап quakes by night (in Hzran), it shows that . . there 
will be a severe famine’; ibid., f 29r-v «ас résmama мезад auw лол eaire "m 
ré». Lams Wiss кор icis ‘In Hziran, if the earth quakes, ıt shows that there will be famine 
and destruction in that year in the coastal cities’. 
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5v5  b(w)tq'n . pr Omwz m’x -: спу twntr $w't yntm 't mdw yrf bwtq’n < 
5v6  [eee]*e[ eelmrty-q'n ` qdb’t гу Sn't ду srOng myrtyq’n - 

5v] [prb mx - c’nw ]twntr Éw't fcmbd "wxs byrtq’n cn упра 9 

5v8  [qdb't zy &n't qw (ху) n'ft rytr(y) bwtq'n 7 pr'ylwl mx +: 


5v9  [twntr Sw’t ]bwtq'n qw xwt'wt n'ft s'r : *qdb't' zy 
5v10 [от + ]pr Өту gdym m'x c ay twntr Sw’t xyd 
5у11 1: qdb't zy šn’t Zyw rf "Ux 

5у12 n|Of bwtq'n : ty(m) pr "dpnty у хсу 

5у13 > ]pr nysn > спу "dpnty wyn't xwyrsny 

5v14 je bwtq'n pr mrtxmyt yw'r wr qbny bwtq'n.. 
5v15 Je bwtq'n x8ywny pr xyp0 xwd'wt yp'q Sqrty- 
5v16 [qn = pr "yr ~ "dpnty туп” cn xwrsn qyr’n.. $ srd prm 

5v17 ]e-cyq tb’r’4 Сууд bwtq'n.. ’t 

5v18 ]tyq’n wr yrf bwtq'nf 


In the month Tamuz: when thunder occurs, there will be much wheat and 
wine (and) ... will .. . ;?? if perchance the earth should quake, the leader of 
the land will die. 

[In the month Ab: when] thunder occurs, the world will obtain deliverance 
from evil;?? [if perchance the earth should quake], the chief people will suffer 


e. 

In the month ЕШ: [should thunder occur], there will Бе... to the nobility; 
if perchance the earth [should quake, . . .]. 

In the month Former TeSri: when thunder occurs, that (5v11) ...; if 
perchance the earth should quake, the people [of the land] will suffer grievous 
disease and war.*4 

Moreover, concerning the rainbow. It is a sign ... 

In Nisan: when one sees a rainbow in the east, ... will be ... amongst 
men, but there will be little rain ... will be ... (and) the king [will] be angry 
with his lords.?* 

[In yar should one zm ё rainbow] in the eastern direction, for three years 

.. Will be... and. . (and) there will be much rain . 


33 of. Labat 1965: 173): ‘Si (c'est) au mois de Du’uzu: la moisson du pays sera prospère’. 
(Bab. Du'uzu = Syr. Tamuz.) 
33 of, Or.2094, f. lir (бо résbe woon naisi esin mala œ emi mé „(Со 
‚ aA» ddaa ‘and if thunder occurs (in Ab) between the middle and a of (the month), there 
will be peace and tranquility m the whole world . 

34 of. Or. 2084, f. 29у: da «ме ccu vue exe n anw дол еба ісе Qon гбалела сола һо 
rine? dens xis lai ahamo hum. nto n hind. eia «лз CIE the earth quakes 
in Former Teári, it shows that rebels will уаде the cities with mighty depredations and violent 
war, and Grae will fall upon the people in that land’ 

5 of. 2084, f. 3r: Ames rte riots -Lom .m'aaquoi Ma oe nuo rush „го 

Se зозолэіоч da eals qme ae ia ao so «Хе ro ote ohm moe E 
‘and 1f a rainbow 1з seen in the eastern direction (її Nisan), there will be many wars 1n Babylon, 
and rain will be withheld in Assyria; and in the west there will be killing and war, and a certain 
king will be angry with his lords .. 

36 of Or. 2084, ff. 5v—6r: аш тезах чамал fansa донт réma ao rhan сз m eS 

. roo бз жото etas io eno nsus Wun ntis romia . ala кали e» ‘and ES 
a rainbow is seen in the eastern direction in (Iyar), it shows "hat there will estilence 1n 
8 certam land for three years, Mad ae wall Oo ш bebes EE ды re will be 
much ram and pestilence ...’; ibid., ff. 24v—25r: anm mamno heo nuhi. uon Loro 
алол. Лаз win е Азоо adao wha unm voa Chaimna «Чоно món ikama 
mnano reala dom 3o ón камі. eha reno ‘and if а rainbow is seen in the east in Iyar, 
it shows that there will be ce amongst cattle and amongst the beasts of the field for ^n 
duration of three and a years, and blight will fall upon the summer grains, and there will be 
rain for three months, and the ite will imprison his nobles’. 
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5у19 > ]pr bzyrn ~ xwyrsngyr[n 
(5v20: traces only) 

(some lines missing) 

5у21 ee[ 


5у22 wyny[ 

5v23 mrtxm[y]t eeeen[ 

5v24 "mbri-xw'r b(n)tq'n' [: pr 0mwz -- "dpnty муп” cn xwyrsnqyr’n] 
5у25 xS'w[nd'r]t pr pt£y'mc bntq’n [ р] 


5v26 "b[: qt ]xwyrsn-qyr'n wyn't. xwrtx(yz)q[yr'n Sy] 
5v27 srd *qwt[y]st! "ry bntq'n.. рг mrtxm[yt 


5v28 xwyrsnqyr’n wyn't. xwyrtxyzqyr'n[ 
5v29 pew’ bwtq'n.. ywr 0fng yrf[ bwtq'n 
5v30 wyn't.. yty xwyrsny mzyx e[ 

5v3l mzyx xÉyWn' pr *Zyw" bZ['xwty 


In Hziran: [if one should see a rainbow] in the eastern direction . . . (5v21) 
. his... теп... will eat (their) fill.? 

[In Tamuz: should one see a rainbow in the eastern direction], the rulers 
will be (engaged) in quarrelling . . .38 

[In] Ab: [if] one should see (a rainbow) in the eastern direction (or) in the 
western [direction, ... for three] years dogs will become mad (and) amongst 
men [there will be pestilence].°° 

[In Elul: if] one should see (a rainbow) in the eastern direction (or) in the 
western direction, .. . there will be strife, but [there will be] much grain.*° 

[In Former Теќгі: if] one should see [a rainbow in the west] or in the east, 
great .. . (5v31) a great king [will . . .] in sore distress. ^ 


37 ef. Or 2084, f. 7v: сас casu еол ans enina fay лю chen с\з oce 
moms oino rues misoto nmn, nouo .„ ciam cans oroa hota oo vas 
. rai tas ‘and if a rainbow is seen in the western direction (in Hzran), it shows that in a 
certain Тапа there will be much killing, and it will be laid waste, and men will become impovenshed, 
and trade will be excellent, and m the west there will be great plenty ...’. 

of. Or. 4434, f. 52v: sumi almo auim ealo Auk) nails hro -réa 
iiw уам. ax Ande ‘and if a rainbow 15 seen in fhe east (in Tamuz), the king of the west and the 
king of the east will contend with one another’ 

3 cf Or.2084, f. liv: realia dor eM na созан enotama rena, oo whi ehea ncn 
vum Xi niano rasa amen m^ uoo mwana mae o xia umm alare toe 
naa ateis rains chase niveo mo ‘and if a rainbow is seen in the western direction 
(in Ab), it shows that there will be killing, and mad dogs will eat human flesh, and in the land of 
the Romans and in the land of Amid there will be famine and pestilence for three years, and 
there will be illnesses and diseases amongst men in Former Te$rin ..’. 

4 cf. Or. 4434, f. 54r: c aa ех ма amea ehi irse uo М sacs hse. ro 
. ol, ‘and if a rainbow is seen in the east (in Elul), .. the olrves will flourish, and the grass and 
gram will increase very much ...'; Or. 2084, f. 13r: emassa e, гю сао rush rho. reo 
^ осо Elnan nM fca fosa» ‘and if а rainbow is seen in the eastern direction in (ЕТШ), 
it Shows that the grain will be good and abundant ...; bid., f. 25у: «лька Malos, rca 
Do daas mni» a 1» momo wiar roms Canl nuin cn зо Охо 
àon reai ramo ‘and Т а rainbow is seen in Elul, in whatever direction, it shows that Persia 
and (the land of) the Elamites will be laid waste, ... and disputes will increase in Babylon and 

and there will be great plenty’. 

^! cf. Or. 2084, f. 15r. mhàla yotni raum ns «Аы uimirea qoe ehea „ rco 
roms ishh poise гОш qe Сула Qon eases hasla Moko trios realos 

«уло arang ma daio danbo mecs ‘and if a rambow is seen in the eastern 
direction 1n (Former Теё), ıt shows that the forces of the king of the east will flee, and the king- 
dom of the east will come to an end; and if a rainbow 1s seen ш the western direction, it shows 
that the land will be destroyed, and disorder and panic will befall it... .*; ibid., f. 25v: riwha „сы 
atom като уулоо .2 атооч Haeo paon naive moi» maiale mawio yirho mn 
Musis ramami réalseo ‘and if a rainbow is seen in Former Te£ri, it shows that there will be 
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5у32 qyr'n wyn't.. хуй srd e[ 
5у33 [ -: ]pr k(n)wn qdym -- (х)[ 
5v34 ]rt bntq'n.. srd[ 


а Hansen ptq'm. >Read brty (as Hansen first transcribed it)? © Hansen Ynway’. d Sic? * Hansen 
tymb'ry. f Hansen p'y(Z). 8 Read pr wty’ ог *prwty? ^ Hansen f8’t. ! Hansen syt wnn’, with line 
over nn (possibly representing a mark intended to delete the second n). Or "wxyXt? Hansen 

^my?t. X Hansen qd (er)t. ! Hansen $w't, 2 Deleted. Hansen &(w)’t. 2 Hansen qn6t. ° Hansen mn’. 
P Hansen n’fc’ or n'fc. 9 +line-filler? ‘Hansen qd b'd. *Or b(w)tq’n. ‘Hansen bwteelt. 
" Hansen zyw. 


(6al: traces only) 





6a2 ]n.. qdb’t yw sry sq(y)[s’r 

6a3 ]rwxány m'x n(y’)mst хёпуг(а)[ xcy 
624 ny’|(ta)st -- pr mydmync nyd'my b(w)[tq’n 
6a5 \(y)dbyc crp r'f ’mbt{q’n 

баб Ү](тЁ-(@п ny rf b(w)[tq'n 

6b1 ]et[e Je[e]tee[ 

6b2 qt рг my9] nwb $w't qd' pr( BPO 

6b3 m](z)yx kn@ prZyncnt .. ’ylwl тарх 

6b4 my(r)txmyty 'Zy'm(n)ty t'[ 

6b5 169) pr x8p’ nwb фу? 


[In Latter Te&ri: if] one should see [a rainbow in the ...] direction, that 
year... 

In Former Kanun: ... will be... (and) the year... 

(6a) .. . if perchance one horn (of the moon) [points] up[wards(?)], . . . 

[If] the bright moon is eclipsed, [it is] a sign ... 

[In the month Nisan(?): if the bright moon] is eclipsed, on the rind of fruit 
[there will] be ... the fat of a bitch(?) disease [will] fall [upon ... there will] 
be diseases of many kinds . 

(6b) [In the month Ab: if il a rumbling(?) should occur [by day] or by [night, 
enemies will invade the land(?) so that] they may besiege(?) a great city.“ 

(In) the month ЕШ: [if a rumbling(7) should occur by day], the procreation 
of human beings ... ; if a rumbling(7) should occur by night, .. . 


Commentary on ff. 5—6 

Sr2 nwm ‘law’, here apparently in the sense ‘judgement, verdict, sentence, 
perhaps as a calque on Syr. dyn’, which has all these meanings. 

Since the -y of pexwny ‘reproach, disgrace’ seems never to be absent it is 


war and contention in the land of the Romans, . and the Elamites will be routed, and the king 
of the Romans will be killed’, 
*2 cf. Or. 2084, f. Sv: Enano om сёзосюо mias roms wine mo alabi „ rb 
enina ewin uei. maxuma hola „ankas olan nolim edm aa mosso ... 
xs Чоо rom ril oso ratu onia „ oom bow ‘If the moon is ecli in 
(Nisan), it shows that there will be disease and pestilence amongst men, ... and it shows that the 
ruit of the trees will be scarce in all lands, and Fright will ошат in the vineyards, and amongst 
men there will be the disease of jaundice, and there will be pestilence amongst cattle and amongst 
camels . ^; ibid., f. 27v: eani, swta da Лао ovale s mas, do ne alaia „с 
еса а exit гблөёх. ansio ‘In Nisan, if the moon 1s eclipsed, the crops of the 
trees will fail, and blight will fall upon the vineyard, and ulcers and eye-disease will be prevalent 
amongst men. .' 


^ cf, Or. 2084, f. 11v: eeose enres anm teers or’ callo os nào злої n rea 
‚ ео hoine le airaa renie eaaa da gaiso ‘and if there 18 rwdn' (= 
rumbling?) in (Ab) by night or by day, it shows that notable men will rise against the kingdom 
of the earth, and will invade the lands and conquer them .. ’ 
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probably the *-aka-suffix (rather than an oblique ending as usually assumed; 
cf. MacKenzie, 1970: 63 with references). 

5r3 The unknown ptq'm is probably to be corrected to *ptq’s ‘confinement, 
imprisonment’, on which see Sims-Williams (1979: 133—4). Similarly, brt should 
perhaps be read *brty (as Hansen in fact first transcribed it), although a 3 sg. 
pres. brt is not altogether impossible (see GMS $ 492). 

5r3—4 The verb wnyZ, which is attested in a number of unpublished CSogd. 
fragments, seems to mean approximately ‘to train, direct’, usually in a positive 
sense ‘to correct, improve’. In origin it may be a causative related to the 
intransitive verb BSogd. n'Z, MSogd. nj ‘to turn, roll’. Both verbal forms in 
this sentence are ambiguous: wnyZy may be 2 sg. or 3 sg. opt., while 'wšty may 
be another optative or an infinitive. Another problematic form is prw, which 
is clearly not the usual postposition (= BSogd. pr’yw) but rather an adverb or 
conjunction, probably corresponding to BSogd. ’prw ‘then, afterwards’ GMS 
81142, р. 1). Both prw and prwty (=BSogd. ’prw 'PZY?) are attested in 
unpublished CSogd. texts, including fragments of C3, e.g. C3=[T II B 
66] + T Ш 99[.2], v26, 7(q0)'rm. 't 'ntwxsd('r)m prw pr Xyr(")qty' ‘I made... 
and then strove virtuously’. 

Sr5 It is hardly possible that brzysqn (3 sg.) and Zyyrysqn (2 sg.) are both 
correct. I translate on the assumption that both forms should be 2 sg. pres., 
since this seems to give better sense than the opposite correction. In view of 
the ambiguity of the conjunction pty, yet another possibility would be to 
emend Zyyrysqn to Zyyry (3 sg. opt.) and to translate as a rhetorical question: 
*does one endure all the labour of this world so that (in the world) beyond 
one may be known (as someone) without reward?’ 

5r6 The syntax is again problematic. In view of the punctuation after ybty 
it seems that pr must govern tmb'ry. The construction pr + obl. is attested 
elsewhere in C3, e.g. рг... nyd'my in 624 above; pr r'üy in C3 =[T II] B 60[f] 
etc., 17; pr byy*ty in the passage cited above, p. 290. It is less clear whether 
ybty is а participle or an infinitive. Whichever interpretation is adopted in the 
case of the phrase pr *tmb’ry ybty is presumably to be applied also in the case 
of f pr] tmb'ry tfxsty. 

5r7 tb'r ‘gift’ need not be a misreading for *Ob'r, since dissimilated forms 
with [tv] < [0v] are occasionally attested in various CSogd. manuscripts, e.g. 
tort’ ‘give’ (2 pl. impv., C33 = T II T 21, i(?), v2), y'nt-b'rqy' ‘ blessing’ (C34 = 
T HI 99 Bul [,1], 119-20); cf. also the more common forms with [tf] for [0f] 
such as ¢fxSty in гб. Unfortunately tb'r' in v17 below is unclear. 

5r8 *p'yt (3 sg. pres. indic., parallel to bxšty in 17) is an obvious emendation 
for Hansen's impossible p'yZ. Hansen's prwty' probably stands for pr wty' (cf. 
wty’, C3 — [T IL B 66] + T III 99[.2], v22, = MSogd. wty', BSogd. wtyh ‘ trouble, 
difficulties’, GMS $ 1070), which would be scarcely distinguishable graphically, 
but a misreading of *prwty ‘then, afterwards’ (cf. above on r3-4) must also 
be considered. If brty is correctly read it is presumably a participle (rather 
than 3 sg. pres. indic.), though the occurrence of *ps’t (Hansen /3’t) in the 
next line suggests that it might rather be a mistake for the inf. *brt. 

5r10—12 In view of the unexpected use of the past tense these words are 
likely to be a quotation, but their source does not seem to be biblical. The 
theme of the inadequacy of works is of course a commonplace, works being 
contrasted either with faith or with divine Grace (Sogd. Syr’qty’ as in line 9, 
Syr. tybwt', cf. for example Romans 11.6). The emendations of syt wnn' to 
*synt *wn' ‘could raise’ (with secondary past stem derived from the caus. pres. 
stem syn, cf. the pret. synd'rt in C2/60, r1, and C5/18, v5, apud Sundermann, 
1975: 77) and of туй wn’ to *’wyyZt wn’ ‘could bring down’ are mutually 
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supportive. (Note that m and wy are often virtually indistinguishable in the 
script of C3; hence also the misreading mn' for *wyn' in v3.) 

5r13—14 The subject of the verbs may be karma (CSogd. атт, which occurs 
as an Indian loanword in the anti-Manichean text C3 = T II B8, r14). CSogd. 
pr’ny ‘insect’ (MSogd. pr'ny, BSogd. pr’n’k) is attested here for the first time. 

The spelling tynt (for *tnyt, 3 sg. pres. indic. of the light stem tny- ‘to bring 
in, introduce’) is unexpected but not necessarily to be regarded as a misreading 
in view of the 2 pl. impv. tynt’ in C28 =(T OI] B+ C6— T Ш 99 Bul., r18, 
and the 1 sg. impf. tynw in C3 — T HI B 61, r5. 

5г15 w'nc'nw cxry "py ‘like a wheel in water (i.e. a water-wheel?)’ may be 
a simile for the cycle of rebirths. 

5r16 (y)xwe[: presumably a derivative or cognate of yxw'y, yxwst- 'to 
separate". 

5r16—17 The restoration [Ayr ]-xw(z)y ‘friend’ is suggested by the occur- 
rence of its antonym s’n ‘enemy’ in line 18. 

5r17 Since the 2 sg. encl. pron. ty (on which see Sims-Williams, 1985; 77) 
is out of place at the beginning of a clause, it may be better to emend to yty 
or rty. Though ty 'that; and' is attested in a text in Sogd. script, cf. Yoshida 
and Moriyasu (1989: 13), no corresponding spelling has been found in C3 or 
any other CSogd. manuscript. 

5r21-v12 This section deals with the interpretation of thunder and earth- 
quakes as omens. The twelve paragraphs corresponding to the months of the 
Syriac calendar are constructed according to a fixed pattern, with the two 
conditional clauses qt twntr §w’t ‘if thunder should occur "^^ (or a variant: c'nw 
twntr $w't ‘when thunder occurs’; twntr Sw’t ‘should thunder occur’) and qdb't 
z'y тї ‘if perchance the earth should quake’ each followed by an apodosis 
with a verb in the future tense. Since this formulaic structure can be traced in 
outline even in the poorly-preserved passage at the bottom of the recto, one 
can be fairly sure that no whole line is missing between the recto and the verso 
and hence that the two fragments (В) and (є) include the top and the bottom 
of the folio respectively. In view of the large number of lines preserved, ^? and 
even more in view of the contents of the verso (see below on v19—25), it is 
unlikely that more than one or two lines are missing in the middle of the page 
between the two fragments. In any case, since the section on thunder and 
earthquakes ends with the paragraph dealing with Former Tésri, it is clear that 
it must have begun with Latter Tešri (though the following section begins 
more naturally with Nisan). 

5r26 srt = BSogd. srt, Yaghn. sórt ‘cold’, was not previously attested in 
Christian Sogdian. If Müller's reading s(r)cq in ST 1, 23, line 19, should be 
correct (contra Sundermann, 1975: 74), this could be analysed as srt + -cq, 
‘cold’ here being a euphemistic translation of Syr. ‘rtly’ ‘naked’. 

5r31 [... хуа Jsrd yr fr'm[t ny(?) bwtq’n] ‘[that] year [the grain will 
not(?)] ripen well’. The restoration of the negative is hypothetical, being based 
solely on a comparison with the Babylonian calendar published by Labat (cf. 
above, p. 292). For Л "m[t] cf. BSogd. fr"mt ‘ripe’ in P6.158 (дик Xyr Óxsty 
ZY Br"mtwh Bwt ‘the grain matures well and becomes ripe’ Chin. “1а 
récolte mürit bien’, Benveniste, 1940: 206) and its abstract fr’ "e * ripeness, 
harvest' in the parallel passage P11.28 (cf. Sims-Williams, 1986: 414—15). 
Etymologically, the formation of fr'"mt ‘ripe’ is like that of Chor. fry'mk 


^^ Literally ‘go’. Cf. the phrase 47... nwb dw’t ‘if a rumbling(?) should occur’ in f. 6b below. 
2008 © recto, 34 on the verso. The maximum number of lines attested in any C3 fragment 
is 37. 
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‘mature’, etc. (on which see my note apud Sundermann, 1981: 196), but with 
the root ram ‘to go’ in place of the synonymous gam. 

5v2 pc'w' ' strife’ may correspond to Bab. saz KÜR. MES ‘ hostilities’ (a variant 
reading in Labat, 1965: 172, $ 88.3, cf. the translation cited above). 

5v3, 4 wyn’ (nom. sg. of a f. light stem wyn-) = BSogd. wynh ‘famine’, on 
which see Henning (1946: 717). Here it corresponds to Syr. kpn' ‘id.’ in the 
parallel texts. 

Sv4 xwitr *n'ft ‘chief people’. For this emendation of Hansen’s n’fc’ or 
пус cf. (xw)strt пў in v8 and xwt'wt пў in v9. On the redundant use of n'f 
in C3 see Sims-Williams, 1995: 67. 

5v7 ’wxs: as recognized by Hansen, who translated ‘ Erlösung’, this must 
be a late form (with uC- « wC-, cf. GMS $214 and Sims-Williams, 1985: 98 
on ‘рге < wprs, etc.) for BSogd. wx’ns/wx’rs ‘deliverance’. 

5v12 [n] (')f seems a more likely restoration than /r](’)f, which one would 
not expect twice in the same sentence. 

5v12—34 As in the previous section, the paragraphs corresponding to the 
months of the Syriac calendar are constructed according to a fixed formula, a 
conditional clause containing the subjunctive wyn't (with or without the con- 
junction c’nw) ‘when one sees, should one see . . .”4° being consistently followed 
by an apodosis with a verb in the future tense. . 

The previously unknown мога "dpnty or ‘dpnty ‘rainbow’ (written by 
Hansen as two words, "d or 4 + pnty), corresponding to Syr. gst’ ‘id.’ in the 
parallel passages cited above, may derive from *2-4аір. The root daip ‘to 
shine’ is attested with other preverbs in Chor. ’Bzp- ‘id.’ (preverb abi, cf. 
Henning, 1971: 12b; Samadi, 1986: 46), BSogd. wyó'(y)np'(k)h, CSogd. 
wydymp' ‘lightning’, Yidgha veliwo, etc. (preverb wi, cf. Morgenstierne, 1938: 
258a; Benveniste, 1940: 220-21). The derivation of CSogd. frÜüyp ‘to flash’ 
from "fra-daip (Schwartz, 1967: 56-7; Sims-Williams, 1983: 50) is more prob- 
lematic, since the assimilation of f-ó to /-0 does not otherwise occur across a 
preserved r; it may rather derive from *fra-drap, with regular development of 
*fór- to *fÜr- and finally metathesis of r as in the cognate verb BSogd. 'ró'yp, 
MSogd. 'róyf ‘to shine’ (GMS $ 439), or qwr ‘whither’ < *ku6ra, etc. 

5v15—16 The idiom yp'4 sgr- ‘to conduct anger’ =‘to be angry’ may be 
compared with ур... ‘ny ‘to bring anger’ in C68 = T III B 61[.3] + C30 = 
T II B 17a, r10. A similar idiom is "ntwxc "ny ‘to bring trouble’ = ‘cause 
distress’, on which see Sims-Williams (1985: 179). 

5v17 ]e-cyq tb'r' ('y)st bwtq'n: unclear. The phrase b-zF'' qyty' прі yrqn’ 
‘blight will fall upon the summer grains’ cited above from Or. 2804, f. 24v, 
suggests a possible (though quite uncertain) interpretation of the incomplete 
-cyq as *"mny-cyq ' aestival', of tb'r' as ‘seed, grain’, and of уў as ‘blight, 
mildew’. This translation of tb'r' might suit SSogd. tf’ry in a passage inconclu- 
sively discussed by myself (Sims-Williams, 1992: 286b): MN wyspw tf'ry ‘yw 
'ye mó(f'y)[t ...] ‘of all the *seeds, each one develops [differently(7)]', 
through the context as a whole remains obscure. If tb’r’ is the ‘harvested 
grain’, it could well be a verbal noun from tbr- ‘to put in’, Khot. ttuvar- ‘to 
bring in', and thus ultimately identical with the Khot. verbal noun tváraa- 
‘transference’. 

5v27 The correction of Hansen’s bwteest to *qwt[y]t ‘dogs’ is assured in 
view of the reference to ‘mad dogs’ (Syr. kib’ рд?) in the closely parallel 
passage cited above. 


4 Impersonal, or perhaps passive (‘when . . . is seen, should ... appear") as has been assumed 
in the case of wyn't occurring in similar clauses ш P22 (Benveniste, 1940 235). Cf. also Sims- 
Williams (1995: 66). 
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5v29 Ofng ‘grain’ = SSogd. (')ófnk, on which see Lazard (1982). Here it 
corresponds to Syr. zF ‘id.’ in both Or. 2084 and Or. 4434 (cf. above, p. 296, 
n. 40), thus providing bilingual evidence to confirm Lazard's interpretation. 

6a2 For sr- (usually ‘head’) in the sense ‘horn’ cf. Sundermann (1974: 
223-4). In view of the fact that the section beginning in the next line deals 
with eclipses of the moon, sr- may here refer to a ‘horn’ of the moon, Syr. 
qrnh d-shr', whose appearance as ‘upright’ (trys’) or ‘inclined’ (sly’) is treated 
as an omen in comparable Syriac texts (e.g. the passage cited above, p. 292, 
from Furlani, 1921: 123; similarly in Arabic, cf. Furlani, 1921a: 161). 

6a3, 4 On nyms- in the sense ‘to be eclipsed’ see Henning (1946: 715). The 
unusual form ny'mst in line 3 is probably a mistake for 3 sg. subj. "ny'ms't 
[nyamsat]. In line 4 the same error appears to have been corrected by the 
secondary insertion of points indicating 4. 

6a4 nyd’m ‘husk’ (cf. MMP ny'm, Pth. nyd'mg ‘sheath, covering, husk’) 
also occurs in the unpublished fragment C6 =T II B 53[a], b16: /( t')rqwny 
bys'r rwdt nyd'm ‘ out of(?) the darkness grows the husk’. For the construction 
pr + obl. see the note to 5r6 above. 

625 ydbyc may be a form, with feminine or adjectival suffix -yc, related to 
MSogd. yófk, the name of an unidentified animal. (According to GMS 8 239, 
yôßk may belong either with Av. gaófü- ‘dog, bitch? or with NP yalba 

*magpie') To judge from the Syriac parallels cited above, ydbyc стр r'f 
*bitch(7)-fat-disease? is most likely to correspond to Syr. yrqn' * yellow (dis- 
ease)’, either in the sense ‘blight, mildew’ (as a disease of grapes and other 
crops) or in the sense ‘jaundice’ (as a disease of human beings). 

6b2, 5 nwb may be compared with NP nof(a) ‘loud noise, clamour °’, Chor. 
(")nwf ‘noise’, etc., see MacKenzie (1970a: 549) and Sims-Williams (1989: 
262), where nwb is cited (without translation) from the present text. In view 
of the phrase pr хўр’ ‘by night’ which accompanies it at both occurrences, it 
seems likely that nwb here refers to the rumbling of an earthquake, since it is 
characteristic of the Syriac and Arabic omen texts to distinguish between 
earthquakes (and associated phenomena) according as they occur by night or 
by day (cf. Furlani, 1918: 886; 1921a: 162). The Syriac equivalent may be 
rwdn’, vocalized ràudaná, a word known only from Or. 2084, for which Mar- 
goliouth (1927: 316) gives the approximate translation ‘earthquake’. 

6b3 The verb prZync is otherwise unknown. Context and probable etymo- 
logy (*pari-dranjaya-?) suggest a meaning ‘besiege’ or ‘fortify’. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF LING AND THE 
TERM PHU-NU IN THE GESAR EPIC! 


By SAMTEN G. KARMAY 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 


In recent studies of the Tibetan epic, much effort has been spent on 
analysing the origins and types of material that make up the epic literature, 
but no study presents an overall view of Ling (Gling) society. In the paper I 
gave at the second Symposium on the Epic of King Gesar at Lhasa in 1991, 
I therefore discussed the theoretical basis upon which the whole of Tibetan 
epic literature is built. I demonstrated that the Tibetan epic reveals a basic 
principle as well as a ‘chronological order’ in its development. Without this 
theoretical basis, Tibetan epic literature appears as a tangled web of material 
which is moreover still growing in complexity.? 

In the present article, I shall deal with another aspect of this epic literature: 
the social organization of the society as expressed through the concept of 
phu-nu. In order to understand the significance of the whole body of material, 
we must know what kind of society is being represented in it, on what basis 
that society is organized and to what extent Tibetan traditional society is 
reflected in the epic. Is this society clanic (rus) or tribal (tsho), or both? Is it 
merely a static society with a unique hero? The epic undoubtedly reflects 
Tibetan society and its social organization at a given period, but at what level 
of development, clanic, ethnic or national, can we take Tibetan epic literature 
as a basis of identity? 

In the epic, King Gesar, the hero, has celestial parents in heaven as well 
as others in the subterranean world, but he is born as a man into a terrestrial 
family. It is this family which plays a major role in the social and political life 
of the society in Ling over which he rules. The hero is, of course, often idealized 
as an edifying Buddhist figure. This presentation of him is more noticeable in 
some episodes than in others, especially when the author of the episode is 
explicitly a Buddhist, but this does not prevent the epic from making him an 
ideal Tibetan layman who upholds the honour of his ancestral lineage and 
observes other social norms in matters such as patriotism, bravery, fame, 
shame, treachery, treason, and above all leadership in the society. It is for this 
reason that the Tibetan Buddhist clergy in general have often disapproved of 
the epic and reserved no place for its literature within their own communities, 
monastic or otherwise. 

Ling society is made up of various tribes (tsho-ba). How these tribes collab- 
orate with each other, in alliances or by marriages with their tribal chiefs as 
distinct from their king, Gesar, will also be discussed, as will their place in the 
social hierarchy and their political status. 


1. The celestial family 
Like the first Tibetan king, gNya’-kbri btsan-po, Gesar also descends from 
heaven to earth, but the parallelism in the two myths is not complete: gNya’- 


1 This article was presented as a paper at the tura International Symposium on the Epic ot 
King Gesar, organized by the Chinese Academy of Sciences and the Gesar Institute of 
Mongolia and held in Xilinhot, Inner Mongolia, 12-26 July 1993. 

I am very grateful to Professor A. W. Macdonald who kindly read the manuscript of the 
article and e invaluable su, jons. 

1*'The theoretical basis of the Tibetan epic, with reference to a “chronological order” of the 
various episodes in the Gesar epic’, BSOAS, IVL 2, 1993, 234—46. 
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khri btsan-po reigns as а descendant from heaven,? whereas Gesar is born as 
a man. In heaven, Gesar's father is Tshangs-pa dkar-po and his mother, 
"Bum-skyong. There are other members of the family, including an aunt called 
Ma Ne-ne. The father is identified with Brahma; the aunt is known by different 
names and has various functions as a goddess in both the Bonpo and Buddhist 
legends. These two—the father and the aunt— play a very important role in 
Gesar's life on earth. The father often appears in Gesar's visions and gives 
him advice, while the aunt's intervention in his life is literally incessant: she 
constantly appears in his visions and dreams, telling him what he must and 
must not do. Tshangs-pa and Ma ne-ne are presumably brother and sister (she 
is not the sister of'Bum-skyong), but this is never made explicit. Other members 
of the celestial family do not have specific functions apart from being evoked 
occasionally by name at the beginning of particular songs. 


2. The terrestrial family 

Seng-blon has three sons, Gesar being the second (fig. 3, iii), by three wives. 
He has no daughters. Gesar has another father on earth, a gnyan, ie. a 
mountain spirit named Ger-mdzo. One of the early Yar-lung kings also had 
as father a gnyan. It is very common among the population in Amdo that 
when a man becomes politically powerful and prestigious, he is regarded as 
the son óf the local mountain divinity and there is a special term for this: 
gnyan-bu ‘the son of a gnyan’.4 


3. The subterranean family 
'Gog-bza, Gesar's mother is regarded as a daughter of Klu gTsug-na, an 
aquatic divinity in the subterranean world. 


The social organization of Ling 

Tibetan society has often been stigmatized for its practice of polyandry, 
especially by foreign travellers. It is true that polyandry was once quite 
common, but it was by no means the only prevailing custom.? In the epic 
literature, on the contrary, the kinship system is based entirely on polygyny 
and quite often also on monogamy, as we shall see shortly. No instance of 
polyandry has so far been found in the epic which might suggest that in that 
context, it is not considered an ideal basis for the human family unit. 

Gesar's earliest named ancestor, Ra-khra, has three sons, all by the same 
mother (fig. 1).5 She is his only wife, but his father, Seng-blon has three women: 
Gesar is born to the second, a woman from the 'Gog clan (rus), who is hence 
called 'Gog-bza'. The first woman bears a son to Seng-blon called rGya-tsha 
Zhal-lu. The third woman, a woman from the Rong clan, bears a son called 
Rong-tsha sKar-rgyan. Gesar himself has only one wife, but has a number of 
women friends described as ‘cooks’ (ja-ma).’ His elder half-brother has three 
wives (fig. 3, iii). 


3§ G. Karmay, ‘The origin myths of the first king of Tibet as revealed 1n the Can-Inga’, in 
P. Kvaerne (ed.), Tibetan studies, vol.1, Proceedmgs of the sixth seminar of the International 
Association for Tibetan Studies in Fagernes (Norway), 21—28 August 1992 (Oslo, 1994), 410—11. 

‘cf Shar-rdza bKra-shis rgyal-mtshan (1859-1935), Legs-bshad-mdzod (S. G. y, 
tr of good sayings: a tan history of Bon, London Oriental Senes, vol 26, London: 
Oxford University Press, 1972, 69—70). 

5 On E theme, see N. E. Levine, The dynamics of polyandry (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1988). 

Sof. IHa-ghng gab-tse dgu-skor, Kan-su'u mi-rigs dpe-skrun-khang, 1982, 94 R A Stein, 
L'épopée tibétaine de Gesar dans la version lamaique [hereafter Version lamaique], Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1956, 197). 

7 rTa-rgyugs dpyid-kyt nyt-ma (hereafter dPyld-nyr), mTsho-sngon mi-rigs dpe-skrun-khang, 
1981, 10 
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Clan gDong 





Chos-’phan = unnamed) Chos-la- phen бИ unnamed) A D) 


gSer-bu 'Om-bu sPyang-bu 
Га. 1: Ta-rgyug друіа-пуі, 6. 
Clan gDong and family 'Bum-pa 


A= О e О 


Chos-phan gSer-bz | ^ 'Om-bza' sPyang-bza' 


= (0) 
gSer-bu *'Om-bu sPyang-bu (unnamed) 
Thog-la’bum | (unnamed) 






O O 


Chos-la-bum Rong-bza’ sGa-bza’ rMu-bza' 


(i) sPyi-dpon (ii) gYul-rgyal (iii) Seng-blon 
(= Khro-thung) 


Fig. 2: 'Khrungs-skor, 5. 


From the story of the conflict between 'Gog and Ling, we know that 'Gog 
was invaded by Ling? and that 'Gog-bza', Gesar's mother, was taken by force, 
thus reflecting the custom of marriage by capture still practised in Amdo until 
very recent times. She then became a /а-та in the family of "Bum-pa. sKya- 
lo, the tribe from which Gesar's wife, 'Brug-mo, comes is regarded as not 
being in Ling. In Ling society the most important clan is the gDong, the clan 
which has precedence over every other clan and social unit in all social and 
political matters. It is into this clan that Gesar is born and in his time it is 
represented by three brothers, each with his own family (fig. 2, iiü). 

3 Gling ge-sar rgyal-po't "khrungs-skor (hereafter "Khrungs-skor), Kansu'u mi-rigs dpe- 


sgrung 
skrun-khang, 1981, 17. This text, under the title of "Khrungs-glng, is studied by R. A. Stein, 
Version lamatque, 221; dPyid-nyi, 10, 46. 
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gYu-’phen Glen-pa sNang-chung IHa-mo 


A= О О O O O 


(ii) Khro-thung Nyang-bza’ Khro-bza’ Rong-bza’ Seng-bza’ "Dan-bza’(?) 








A-dpal A-brtan Tshe-brtan dMar-leb Khra-leb 





sTag-rgod gZig-rgod Mi-rgod 


A= О О О 


(ii) Seng-blon rGya-bza' 'Gog-bza' Rong-bza' 


Rong-tsha sKar-rgyan 
"Brug-mo 
rGya-tsha Zhal-dkar Rag-bza’ Rong-bza’ (unnamed) 


sGra-bla rtse-rgyal 
Fic 3: ’Khrungs-skor, 5. 


sPyi-dpon Khra-rgan, the elder brother: he is depicted as the wisest man of 
Ling, he who knows the entire genealogical history of the clan. He has three 
sons by one woman (fig. 3, i). All three sons serve as knights (dpa’-thul) of 
Gesar’s. The third is killed in the campaign against the Hor. 

Khro-thung, the second brother: he is the father of nine sons by five different 
women, one of whom is from the ’Dan tribe (fig. 3, ii). His nine sons serve as 
knights of Ling. Khro-thung is the adversary of his cousin, Gesar. He is 
depicted as a cunning rogue and poltroon. Nevertheless, he is an important 
character in the epic and figures in various legends. When he was a baby, his 
mother was unable to give him enough milk herself, so he was nourished at 
the breasts of a female yak, a she-goat, and a bitch, hence his epithet of 
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Ma-bzhi (Four Mothers).? He is depicted as a great talker, but nobody believes 
what he says. He was in the past an important leader of Ling, but was ousted 
and continues to dream of being the king of Ling. He plots to undermine his 
younger brothr, Seng-blon, the true ruler. By various signs he prophesizes that 
Gesar will be born to Seng-blon and that he will never have a chance to 
become king. Later he secretly covets "Brug-mo, his cousin's future wife. When 
Ling is in conflict with one of its enemies, he is often suspected of treason. 

Seng-blon, the third brother: he is the reigning king of Ling whom Gesar 
succeeds. He is depicted as a person of mild character and Khro-thung exploits 
his weakness. However, Seng-blon is the father of three sons by different 
women (fig. 3, iii). In Tibetan society, the second brother, more than the other 
brothers, often tends to assume responsibility for the family. So in the epic 
both Khro-thung, the uncle, and Gesar, the cousin, are depicted as the second 
of three brothers, а kinship feature more emphasized to date in the epic 
literature of other societies; for instance, in the epic of Buryatia.?° 

The gDong clan in the Tibetan epic therefore exemplifies the basic kinship 
system around which the social and political organization of Ling society 
revolves. It is founded on patrilineal descent through the transmission of the 
bone substance of the father, as in all populations of Tibetan culture. Great 
stress is often laid on tbe prima of the kin (pha-khu, pha-tshan, sras-dbon), 
rather than on affines (ma-zhang, ma-tshan, lcam-sras), but the affines are 
regarded as no less important, from the standpoint of the socio-cultural context, 
as we shall see. 

The Ling people therefore identify themselves through the intermediary of 
an origin myth of the gDong clan: 

Ra-khra rgan-po has three grandsons (fig. 1). Each one is married to one 
of the three daughters of the mountain divinity rMa-chen sPom-ra.!! One day, 
Ra-khra tells his grand-daughters-in-law to go to rMa and bring back whatever 
each one finds. The elder goes to the highlands in rMa and finds a golden 
yoke, a span in length; the second goes to the middle lands and finds a handful 
of tamarisk bush; and the third goes to the lowlands and finds the tail of a 
wolf. So the descendants of these women are called respectively gSer-ba (the 
Gold), *'Om-bu (the Tamarisk) and Mu-spyang (the Wolf). The descendants 
of the first couple occupy the highlands of Ling, those of the second the middle 
lands and those of the third the lowlands.’* 

The myth also relates that the grandfather of the three brothers is killed 
by wolves and the corpse is buried on Mount A-myes rMa-chen. That is why, 
it explains, the land of Ling is so prosperous and full of brave men. I am 
unable to interpret the significance of this part of the myth's content: Gesar 
does, of course, discover a great armoury on the mountain along with other 
things, but this brings one no closer to understanding the connexion between 
the corpse, the armoury, and Ling's prosperity. 

On the other hand, the myth not only provides an explanation for the 
matrimonial alliance between Ling and rMa in the epic but also throws light 
on the socio-cultural context in which women play a significant part. In the 
myth, it is the women who provide the names for their offspring, but the 


? cf. Shan-'dan stag-seng kha-sprod (hereafter Shan-'dan), Si-khron mu-rigs dpe-skrun-khang, 
1982, 15; Bod-rgya shan-sbyar-gyl ge-sar tshig-mdzod (hereafter Bod-rgya), Si-khron mi-rigs dpe- 
skrun-khang, 1989, 41. 

10cf R. Hamayon, ‘The one in the middle. unwelcome third as a brother, irreplaceable 
mediator as a son’, 1n W, Heissig (ed.), Fragen der mongolischen Heldendichtung, m (Wiesbaden. 
Harrassowitz, 1985), 373—409. 

H In ’Khrungs-skor (p. 5), these three women, however, appear as wives of one man, cf. fig 2. 

12 dPyid-nyi, 6-7 
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offspring nevertheless remain within the gDong clan: that is, they identify 
themselves by patrilineal descent. The lineage of the three brothers constitutes 
the basis of the primitive clan structure of Ling from which branches all other 
clan groups in Ling descend. The three also represent the senior, middle and 
junior patrilineal lines of descent respectively (che-rgyud, 'bring-rgyud, chung- 
rgyud, fig. 2, i-iii). 

In real geographical terms, the land of Ling (Gling-yul) is situated in 
Khams, to the west of the river rDza-chu (Mekong), whereas the land of 
rMa (rMa-yul) is in Amdo, to the north-east of the river. The centre of rMa 
(rMa-sked), which is generally known as 'Go-log, is dominated by the snow 
mountain A-myes rMa-chen. The distance between Ling and rMa is therefore 
considerable, but this has not prevented the myth from envisaging an associ- 
ation of the two regions in the epic. The divinity of A-myes rMa-chen is the 
protective deity of the gDong clan as well as their wife-giver. In my view 
'Gog-bza', Gesar's mother, comes from there, as do the other women in the 
myth. The clan name 'Gog is probably connected with the toponymy of 'Go- 
log. The land of rMa is also where Gesar and his mother are banished. In 
many episodes, Ling and rMa are represented as if they were one and the 
same place, !3 

As was said above, in the terrestial world, Gesar has а gnyan as father, 
that is, a mountain spirit represented by Mount Ger-mdzo which, being on 
the father's side, is situated in the Shar-zla region of Ling and not in rMa; 
and his human mother is regarded as an embodiment of a water spirit of the 
lakes. In accounts of the genealogy of the hero, this concept is often expressed 
in the following manner: ‘the lineage of the father is from a mountain and 
that of the mother from a lake.’!* This notion of the mountain as male and 
the lake as female is further expressed in popular rituals particularly in Amdo 
where it is only men who propitiate the mountain spirits up in the mountains 
and only women who propitiate water spirits down in the уаПеуѕ.! The 
mountain spirits are often regarded as male and the Alu as female in the local 
beliefs. (When the word klu is used to translate the Sanskrit term naga in the 
Indian Buddhist texts, we find not only the Indian-based notion of male klu 
but of а caste-system of the klu as well.) 

The epic envisages Ling society in its early stage as composed of six tribes 
(gling tsho-drug). They are linked together by the concept of phu-nu to which 
we shall return below. Аз for the identification of the six, to my knowledge, it 
is never very clearly stated precisely which tribes are meant. Like the number 
three, the number six enjoys great popularity in the epic. There are invariably 
only three brothers in the epic's pedigrees. Tibet's primitive clans are also six 
in number. In reality, the tribes that are enumerated as under the domina- 
tion of Ling are always many more than six: the numbers of these tribes, as 
well as their names, vary in different episodes. In one episode, the six tribes 
are given as follows: (1) "Bum-pa; (2) 'Dan-ma; (3) sTag-rong; (4) rGya; 
(5) sKya-lo; (6) "Bri ('Gru).!$ 

These six tribes constitute the core of Ling social organization. 'Bum-pa is 
the name of the family into which Gesar is born and whose clan is gDong. 
The lineages of this clan, which are represented by the three brothers mentioned 


126.8, Shan-'dan, 5—7, 10, 157, 161-2, 166-7. 
14 yab-rgyud-ni ri-nas 'chad-pa, yum- rgyld mtsho-nas chad-pa (dPyid-nyi, 4). 
15cf. S. Karmay, Ph. Sagant, ‘La place du rang dans la maison sharwa’, in D. Blamont, 
F Toffin, Ga, y rete, milieu et société en Himalaya: Etudes himalayennes (Paris: Editions 
u CNRS, 1 
6 'Ehrungs- skor, 1981, 143-44 (Version lamalque, 265). 
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above, constitute the upper social stratum of Ling society; but not all the three 
brothers use the name "Bum-pa. 

'Dan-ma is the name of a region in Khams and in the epic it is made 
subject to Ling after a conflict between them; a series of ministers of the ruling 
house of Ling is provided through a marriage alliance and, in Gesar's time, а 
knight of the same name—'Dan-ma-—becomes one of his ministers. His name 
is therefore often preceded by the word tsha-zhang, ‘nephew and maternal 
uncle’. 

sTag-rong, too, is the name of a region which becomes attached to Ling 
after a conflict between the two.!? Khro-thung is then appointed governor of 
this region, hence sTag-rong Khro-thung. 

The rGya tribe, however, is not known at all. There does not seem to be 
anything about it in the epic which gives only the name of a person of this 
tribe. Certainly rGya as a tribal name occurs only in this episode and in this list. 

sKya-lo is a tribe whose location, as in the case of sTag-rong, is distinct 
from that of Ling. In certain episodes sKya-lo seem to be situated in rMa.'? 
Gesar’s wife comes from one of the families of this tribe called sGa, hence 
sGa-bza’ ’Brug-mo. 

The connexion of the tribe "Bru (Gru) with Ling is not explicit, but it is 
represented by a tantric magician who is one of the 30 knights. 

This rough sketch gives some idea of how the epic represents Ling social 
and political structure. It is clear from this list that only the "Bum-pa are 
members of the Ling élite class. Ling itself is divided into three regions. Each 
region has its subdivisions, but in theory all the social strata of Ling belong 
to the same clan, gDong, as is envisaged in the myth discussed above. 

Under Ling rule, there are therefore five tribes, two of which are presented 
as having been annexed after a war and these ' non-Ling' tribes аге not only 
vassals, but form marriage alliances with Ling. The three women of the origin 
myth come from rMa, and Gesar's mother also comes from another land. The 
myth depicts a Ling society as practising exogamy. However, when the six 
tribes are listed, a number of the clan names indicate that endogamy is 
prevalent: for instance, the sK ya-lo, one of the six tribes, provided Gesar's wife. 

In the epic, the mode of livelihood in Ling is presented as that of an 
agro-nomadic society as is in fact the case today for many of the people in 
Khams and Amdo. The epic boasts of the people of Ling keeping herds up in 
the mountains and houses, castles and farmlands down in the valleys, but the 
predominant aspect of Ling society is nevertheless nomadic pastoralism. 
References to numerous tent-dwellings and changing camps recur constantly. 

Gesar, the king of Ling, is served by 30 knights who are mostly from Ling 
itself, but some are chiefs of the five tribes. Some of these, "Dan-ma, for 
example, are ministers, while others are military chiefs leading the army of 
their own tribe under the overall command of Gesar. In the course of Ling's 
expansion, the epic recounts the growth of an empire and military conflicts 
become a recurring theme. Many of the 30 knights die heroic deaths in action 
and are replaced by men from the newly conquered people to maintain the 
earlier chain of command.?? 

All this social and political movement in Ling is organized, determined and 
regulated through the concept of phu-nu. This concept is therefore the basis of 


17 Shan-'dan, we 149, Bod-rgya, 223-4. 

18 of. Bod-rgya, 4 

19 dPyid-nyt, 9^ 10: 

20 Hor-lis, Ё 214, manuscript in the David-Neel Collection, Musée Guimet, Paris. The transla- 
tion into French of this episode with two others is 1n the process of publication. 
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development in the beginning, at the tribal stage, but it inevitably becomes 
difficult to maintain as Ling gradually becomes an empire and extends its 
territorial possessions in different parts of Asia. 


The concept of phu-nu 

To belong to the phu-nu is an indication of a certain social status: and 
those who belong to it have the right to ranks and other social claims. À man 
from each of the six tribes is sent to invite back the young Joru (Gesar's 
childhood name) to Ling from the land of rMa to which he has been banished. 
These six men are described as being the six phu-nu.?! Therefore the expression 
phu-nu is applied not only to the members of Ling society itself who are all 
members of the same clan, gDong, but also to the people of the annexed tribes 
who belong to clans other than those of Ling. These are connected with Ling 
only through their marriage alliances. 

Phu-nu is the term by which the social organization is determined and by 
which its coherence is expressed. Phu-nu means literally ‘ the elder and younger 
brothers', but in the kinship terminology employed in the epic it is applied to 
a very wide circle of relatives. At an early stage, phu-nu membership is confined 
only to members of certain lineage groups. Whatever the reasons or motivations 
for this, solidarity within the phu-nu is depicted as absolute. It is only members 
of the phu-nu who can attend certain meetings and take part in particular rites. 
This phu-nu organization is marked by three paradigms: solidarity, com- 
mensality and equality in status. These are expressed in four lines of a poetic 
oration delivered by sPyi-dpon, the doyen of Ling society, on the occasion of 
the birth of his cousin and Gesar's half brother, rGya-tsha: 


‘From the time of Chos-'phan- nag-po, (fig. 1) 
If an enemy appears we hold spears together, 
We eat food together from the same plate, 
We sit together on the same ѕеаі’22 


This solidarity among members of the same clan is enhanced by the concept 
of their belonging to the ‘same bone of the father’, this being emphatically 
Stressed in the same speech: 


‘In Ling there are three lineages, the great, the medium and the small, 
They are not distinguished by high or low ranks ..., 
Because they all have the same bone of the father? 


This fraternal bond is regulated through two social imperatives, moral and 
jural: before Joru becomes king, the power to rule over the kingdom is loosely 
shared by the three brothers who are Gesar's father, the designated king, and 
his two paternal uncles (pha-khu, pha-tshan, fig. 2, i-iii). Khro-thung, one of 
the paternal uncles, knows by instinct that Gesar, his obstreperous cousin, is 
a potential threat to his own secret ambition. He contrives two ways of getting 
rid of his cousin. He questions the legitimacy of Joru's belonging to the phu- 
nu because Joru's mother 'Gog-bza' is a servant and not a lawful wife of Seng- 
blon. Khro-thung then accuses the young Joru of the theft of a calf, a foal 
and a lamp from his people. Joru is also accused of murdering three hunters 
from the same group. He is therefore banished according to the law of Ling, 


21 phu-nu mi-drug (' Khrungs-skor, 144; Version lamaique, 265) 

22 gling chos-'phan nag-po tshun-chad nas/ dgra byung-na mdung-mo mnyam-'dzin уіп] таз sder- 
TE SR ala ym/ skyid gdan-thog gcig-tu mnyam-'dug. yin/( лот AUR 7; Version 
amaique, 

B 'thob go-sa'l che-chung ma-ym-te/... de-phyin pha-rus gcig-pa yin|(’Khrungs-skor, 9, Version 
lamaique, 219). 
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together with his mother, to the Land of rMa, because he has violated Ше law 
between phu-nu, an unpardonable action, and his mother is not a lawful wife.” 
From this conflict between the paternal uncle and the cousin (khu-tsha, 
khu-tshan)—a common theme in Tibetan stories (one thinks of Milarepa and 
his uncle)—it is clear that Khro-thung endeavours to exclude Joru from the 
phu-nu, first by questioning the legitimacy of his birth and then accusing him 
of theft and murder. Both such actions would have the effect of disqualifying 
him from membership of the phu-nu. In the conflict, uncle and cousin come 
close to murdering each other, but both know that such an act, which is termed 
‘pollution from within’ or ‘fratricide’ (nang-dme), would cause the disintegra- 
tion of the phu-nu. The notion of ‘pollution from within’, which occurs only 
when a murder has taken place within the phu-nu, is an important jural factor 
in maintaining the solidarity of the phu-nu.^' This idea is further illustrated by 
the great feud between 'Dan-ma and Shan-pa. The latter is a military com- 
mander of the Hor who is taken prisoner after the conquest of Hor. In a 
dreadful fight with spears Shan-pa manages to kill rGya-tsha. However, Gesar 
intends to admit him into the phu-nu in spite of the killing of his half-brother 
and appoint him as a minister of Ling. In the eyes of '"Dan-ma Gesar is 
confused concerning the distinction between those who are outside the phu-nu 
and those who are within it. He rebels against Gesar and declares: “Ї am going 
to sever the phu-nu connexion between us.’*° From this context, we understand 
that not only are blood relatives members of the phu-nu but also those who 
are connected with Ling through marriage. In fact, all the 30 knights of Ling 
are considered as being рћи-пи.27 

Another element which characterizes the phu-nu is the importance of snying- 
nye, lit. ‘close to heart’, meaning loyalty towards one another. However, the 
most important factor which binds the members of the phu-nu together in 
the face of external aggression is the idea of mgo-'phang, ‘the height at which 
the head is held’, meaning honour. It is this last which is shamed most when 
"Brug-mo, Gesar's wife, is taken by force by the Hor, and when Me-bza', 
Gesar's other favourite, is abducted by Klu-btsan, the Demon of the North. 
The recapture of the two women restores the honour of Ling and ultimately 
leads also to the conquest of the two enemies. 

Let us now examine more closely the meaning of the term phu-nu. As we 
have seen, at an early stage in the epic, phu-nu designates a restricted group 
of people within Ling, bound together by the fact that they are of “Ше same 
bone of the father’. In other words, consanguinity is emphasized. However, 
the term gradually comes to be applied to those who are linked not only by 
patrilineal descent but also by affinity. The use of this term therefore goes 
through different stages in the epic. 

The term is translated in various ways in Western works on Tibet. In the 
'Khrungs-gling, R. A. Stein invariably translates it as ‘frères’ (‘brothers’), but 
he also states that it in fact refers to a class of young people and he emphasizes 
that it is not about blood relationship. However, in the epic the term is 
applied not only to the young but also to the older generation, as we know 
from the fact that all the 30 knights are regarded as phu-nu, including sPyi- 
dpon, the elderly doyen of Ling society. Phu-nu is, of course, a contraction of 
phu-bo and nu-bo, ‘elder’ and ‘younger brother’, but it does not have the 


24 'Ehrungs-skor, 104—5 (Version lamatque, 250—55). 

25 In this context the following terms are often used: khu-tshan nang gal *conflict between 
uncle and cousin’; phu-nu nang-dme, ‘murder with kinsmen’. Cf. Shan-'dan, 141. 

26 phu-nu 'brel-t g bead-le yin/(Shan-'dan, 137); Hor-lis, f. Sa. 

1 phu-nu sum-cu (Khrungs-skor, 155, Version lamaique, 81). 

98* | j| ne s'agit pas de liens de parenté par le sang.’ (Version lamaique, 40, п 2). 
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same connotation in every context in which it occurs. For example, Stein 
translates the line: phu-nu nang-dme yong-dogs as ‘Ainsi il y aura souillure 
d'homicide entre frères cadets et ainés,'?? but in this context, it is not a question 
of problems between brothers but between uncle and cousin. Again, he trans- 
lates the line: phu-nu nang-dme mi-gtong-ba'i nges-pa ті- дир as ‘Tl n'est pas 
certain que tu ne sémeras pas la souillure interne (la guerre civile) entre les 
“ frères ".?? Here, too, the text is concerned with the conflict between Khro- 
thung and Gesar: they are not brothers, and in the epic Khro-thung is an old 
man. In this last context Stein uses ‘frères’ in a figurative sense. 

In a slightly different form the term occurs in early Tibetan texts from 
Dunhuang: Pu-ma-nu which J. Bacot translates as ‘enfants’. This seems to be 
the only place where this variant of the term occurs. It certainly does not mean 
‘children’; in my opinion, it simply means ‘relatives’. In the same passage of 
the document the form pu-nu also occurs, but this is not translated by Bacot. 
The passage in question is concerned with some phu-nu who are being disloyal 
(ри-пи snying rings-pa).** 

However, the earliest dated source for the term is the inscription of Zhol 
rDo-ring erected c. A.D. 764 at Lhasa. In this inscription the term pu-nu-po, 
and not just phu-nu, occurs twice in contexts where the concern is the nearest 
kin to whom the property of a family is to be given should the line of 
descendants of that family become extinct. In these two passages, H. 
Richardson translates the term as ‘kin’ and ‘kinsmen’.*? This is certainly 
correct: as pointed out above, the term in early times had this connotation of 
‘kinsman’. 

The form of pu-nu-po is corroborated by its occurrence with the gender 
change, phu-nu-mo. It is entered in the ninth-century Sanskrit-Tibetan diction- 
ary, Mahávyutpatti, with the form of phu-nu-mo'i sru, to translate the Sanskrit 
term bhagini, ‘sister’, ‘maternal aunt??? 


Conclusion 

As stated above, in the epic the term phu-nu occurs frequently in the episode 
of ’Khrungs-gling—-when giving accounts of the society— with the meaning of 
‘kinsman’ but, as Ling expands, different tribes appear and become an integ- 
rated part of Ling society. The term phu-nu then covers the new members of 
the alliance. It brings together both sides: filiation and alliance. The term has 
therefore the meaning of a very wide circle of relatives covering not only male 
and female members of a clan but affines as well. 

After the conquest of Yarkham and the land of Hor, a new development 
begins and introduces a change in the social structure of Ling society. A-stag 
Lha-mo, a sister of the great Demon of the North, is appointed governor of 
Yarkham. In the hierarchy, she is raised to knightly rank with ministerial 
status, and is the only woman among the 30 knights. In the same way, two 
chiefs of the Hor, Thang-rtse and Shan-pa, are also given knightly status, 
although Shan-pa, as we have seen, is the killer of rGya-tsha, the half brother 
of Gesar. Still others among the 30 knights, who are killed, are also replaced 
by various ‘non-Ling people’. From this point on the phu-nu organization of 


29 ' Khrungs-skor, 93; Version lamaique, 246. 

30 'Khrungs-skor, 98; Version lamatque, 64, 248. 

31 J, Bacot, Е. W. Thomas, Ch. Toussaint, Documents de Touen-houang pri à l'histoire du 
Tibet (Paris, 1940, 110, 146). This same document also attests the existence of the term phu-ma- 
nu which J. Bacot translates as ‘garcons ou filles’. In my view it simply means ‘kinsman 

зң. E. Richardson, A corpus of Early Tibetan inscriptions (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 
1985), 20, 24. 

33 Sakaki, Mahdvyutpatt: (Kyoto, 1916—26). 
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the tribal stage in the epic breaks down and the epic is now concerned with 
the supra-clanic organization and the word phu-nu is less often used, but great 
concern is shown for the patrilineal descent of the 'Bum-pa family and for the 
throne of Ling. Yul-Iba of Jang, another important character, who joins Ling 
society after the conquest of "Jang, participates in the campaign against the 
Mon, as do A-stag, Thang-rtse and Shan-pa. Through the admission of these 
*non-Ling people' to the circle of knights in the service of the king, the epic 
is no longer portraying a clan or tribal society at its local level but a kingdom 
with many vassals and with a chief now styled as a universal monarch. The 
idea of phu-nu organization, however, lingers on, but in a different form. When 
tbe Ling people reject the proposal to appoint Shan-pa as a minister, Gesar 
indicates that although Shan-pa does not belong to the phu-nu of Ling he was 
related to Gesar in heaven in a previous age and that is why he refuses the 
request and forbids others to kill him, for that would amount to committing 
* pollution from within? (nang-dme).?^ 
It should be clear from what I have said that no consideration of the Gesar 
material can dispense with an awareness of phu-nu and the subtle, elusive, but 
deep-rooted and influential principles which determined its use. 


34 sMan-his, шаппвопрї in the David-Neel Collection, Musée Guimet, f. 164, 169, 174, 181 (see 
n. 20); Shan-'dan, 180-81. 


SYMBOLS OF POWER AND COMMUNICATION IN 
PRE-CONFUCIAN CHINA 
(ON THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF DE) 
PRELIMINARY ASSUMPTIONS 


By VASSILI KRYUKOV 


If Clifford Geertz’s definition of religion as a culturally determined system 
of symbols is valid, then it can be argued that the religious ideology of pre- 
Confucian— Early (or Western) Zhou— China is centred around the symbols 
of power and communication. Heaven, sacrifice, and gift-decree are some of 
the categories of this religious system, the majority of them reducible to the 
themes of a sacred hierarchy and communicative relationship between its 
subjects. The crucial position in this context is occupied by the concept of 
de f&. 

According to the traditional sinological view, the Early Zhou stratum of 
ancient Chinese ideology is identified with the testimony of the two earliest 
classics, the Book of Documents (Shu jing) and the Book of Poetry (Shi jing), 
which are in turn seen as reflecting ‘ proto-Confucian’ ideas.! While the second 
assumption does not raise serious objections, the first should be treated with 
caution, since only a limited number of the early chapters of Shu jing and Shi 
jing can be traced back to the eleventh to ninth centuries B.c. Moreover, even 
the most archaic parts of the two classics are not textually homogeneous 
because of possible Confucian ‘editing’ and various contaminations resulting 
from repeated rewritings of the original texts. 

Meanwhile, there is a synchronous and authentic source for the Western 
Zhou period: inscriptions on ritual bronze vessels. Their value resides in the 
fact that, taken as a whole, they are a primary reflection of the Early Zhou 
outlook, Accordingly, they need to be studied integrally rather than selectively, 
in order to reconstruct their own inner logic. The corpus of bronze inscriptions 
is not a complement to the classics but a primary philological source which 
can help to restore the original meaning of those parts in ‘ proto-Confucian’ 
texts which cannot otherwise be adequately interpreted. However, until now, 
bronze inscriptions have not been subjected to a comprehensive inquiry as a 
source of a definite ideology—unlike the much better studied oracle-bone 
inscriptions of the Shang-Yin dynasty. 

The problem we face is to restore the historico-philological context of pre- 
Confucian culture, and that includes a comprehension of the Shang background 
of Early Zhou categories. This would enable us to examine the spiritual culture 
of ancient China in a twofold perspective: Western Zhou epigraphical texts 
would be an important clue to ‘ proto-Confucian' and later texts, while Shang 
inscriptions could provide an introduction to the reading of Western Zhou 
epigraphical texts, 

Such a study should not be concerned solely with specialized sinological 
issues. The epigraphical data ought to be analysed in not only a historical but 
an anthropological context. Anthropological inquiry deals with various cultural 
phenomena but it is ultimately preoccupied with universal properties of cultural 
variability. Therefore a study of religious symbols in pre-Confucian culture as 
a concrete historical phenomenon should touch upon the problem of religious 


1 See B Schwartz, The world of thought in Ancient China (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1985), 41-2. 
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symbolism as a whole, as well as including the philological analysis of ritual 
inscriptions—their hermeneutical dimension. 

An anthropological approach is justified not by general theoretical consid- 
erations alone. The exegesis of de has a very explicit ethnological aspect: many 
sinologists have referred to the similarities between de and primitive concepts 
of sacred power, such as mana.” The ‘anthropology of de’ makes it possible 
to broaden the cognitive framework of philological interpretation, and simul- 
taneously to widen the scope of traditional ethnological themata. 


Symbols of power and communication in Early Zhou bronze inscriptions 

According to P. Boodberg’ s evaluation, next to dao W, de is the most 
important category in Ancient Chinese macro- and micro-cosmology.* In 
Western Zhou ideology where the concept of dao is not yet known, the priority 
of de is all the more evident. Hence I will discuss the significance of the original 
semantics of this word. Most of the proposed translations lie within the 
spectrum between interpretations of de as a magical power and as a secular 
idea of moral perfection.* To evaluate these judgements, one must turn back 
to the earliest source. 

According to bronze inscriptions, the ultimate possessors of de are Heaven 
and the High God (Shang di), since they can ‘send’ de down to people: ‘High 
God sent down the great support of perfect de’ (1). 

This fragment makes reasonable a preliminary and conditional translation 
of de as ‘grace’, or gracious gift of Heaven. (The conditional nature of this 
translation is determined by the absence in de of the major Christian meaning 
inherent in the word 'grace'.) Besides Heaven and Shang di, de is in the 
privileged possession of dead kings and other aristocratic ancestors. Among 
those who gained grace there are also living people: Son of Heaven (the king), 
dignitaries, the heads of clans and aristocrats of all ranks. 

De is not the private property of individuals, it belongs to the clan and can 
be transmitted to posterity. At the same time grace is not attained automatically 
through simple clanship succession. It must be pleaded for through prayers 
and sacrifices dedicated to ancestors: ‘Qi zhong made ... sacrificial vessel to 
pray for three longevities and perfect de for ten thousand years’ (2). 

By the same means people could obtain ‘happiness’, ‘health and joy’, 
‘numerous sons and grandsons’ and ‘eternal life’. Inscriptions present an 
image of the sacred abundance of de as a plentiful gift: ‘August Heaven 
enormously sated ... de [of King Wen and King Wu]' (3). 

A. similar symbolic intention is expressed by typical epigraphical descrip- 
tions of ‘abundant and endless happiness’ bestowed by ancestors, ‘radiance 
of August Heaven which does not bring surfeit', and so on. 

However, it would be erroneous to consider de as just a favour granted 
from above. Its specific nature resides in the fact that, although being an object 
which precedes any person, it is at the same time immanent to the subject. 
Strictly speaking, the granting of de is not a matter of gift-giving. De cannot 
be received from without, because it is always within (a man); consequently, 
the ‘gracious gift’ should be rethought in terms of cultivation and insight as 


? See The Book of Songs [Shih-chmg], transl. by Arthur Waley (Boston and New York, 1937), 
346; P. Boodberg, "The semasiology of some primary Confucian concepts’, in: Selected works of 
Peter A. tese (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979), 32. 

3 Boodberg, ‘Semasiology’, 32. 

* For instance, see D. Munro, The concept of man in early China (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 65; SE H. Creel, The origins of ма аал т China (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1970), 65; Ud World of thought, 

reafter the figure in parentheses СОРИ the number of the inscription according to the 
list of ted inscriptions given on page 51. 
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a deeply intimate movement. In the Western Zhou there existed a special ritual 
connected with the revelation and actualization of de which occupied an 
important place in the religious practice of that time. This was the so called 
‘imitation’ of grace referred to in many inscriptions: ‘I, little child, first 
imitated the perfect grace of my august father and grandfather’ (4). 

Imitation of de as a specific Western Zhou ritual is mentioned by K. Vasiliev 
who has made the acute observation that ‘imitative’ activity was based on the 
mechanism of a magical identification (unification with superior double) char- 
acteristic of primitive thought. Imitation of the celestial patron’s grace was 
to incarnate de in those searching for it. A number of typical contexts point 
to the concrete ways of such incarnation; they are described by a set of 
predicates in which de functions as a direct object. 

One such verb is zhe #§ (‘to comprehend’, ‘to reveal’): ‘August grandfather 
and father profoundly and extraordinarily managed to comprehend their de 
and zealously served the late kings’ (5). 

By observing the frequency of its usage, we can see that the compound zhe 
de 16fí& is a set semantic pair. This fact is also confirmed by a graph which 
structurally consists of these two characters written as one and which is used 
as an epithet to the king’s title (‘The de-comprehending king Kang’ (1)). The 
link between zhe and de is not accidental: originally the two words were 
homonymous and their conceptual correlation in Early Zhou most likely 
influenced the formation of the semantic field of de. In any case, zhe introduced 
a definite rational element into the semantics of grace. It denoted the revelation 
of de by means of penetration into the ‘essence’ by inner effort. In Shang-Yin 
inscriptions any mention of zhe is absent. 

As distinct from the modern representation, the graph zhe, like de, was 
written, as a rule, with the signific ‘heart’ (xin ù). Xin plays a key role in the 
semantics of de. The revelation of grace is combined with certain actions 
towards the *heart' which can be interpreted as a receptacle of de. It is in this 
sense that a pair of compounds mingxin zhede (‘to enlighten the heart, to 
comprehend grace’) is used: ‘August father ... managed to enlighten his heart 
profoundly and comprehend his de, making himself available to serve the late 
king’ (6). 

In ancient China, the heart was associated not only with emotional spheres 
but with intellectual activity as well. Therefore there existed an interrelationship 
between de and the outlook engendered by 'enlightened' consciousness. At 
the same time ‘heart’ here is apparently a symbolic rather than a physiological 
object. In the Shang epoch, inscriptions concerning xin are unknown, and the 
emergence in the Early Zhou of the concept of xin contributed greatly to the 
origination of a new understanding of de. Graphically, this is seen in a junction 
of xin and the Shang prototype of de. The usage of xin as signific in de and 
other graphs brought into being a whole class of interrelated notions in the 
psycho-mental and later—philosophical—sphere; in this respect, Western 
Zhou ‘heart’ is one of the forerunners of Chinese metaphysics. 

The graph ming 88, which in oracle-bone inscriptions denoted ‘dawn’, i.e 
an external natural phenomenon, obtained the different meaning of an internal 
condition in the early Zhou. The absence of such notions in Shang-Yin culture? 


SK. Vasiliev, eure eigen oboe interpretatsiya vlasti vana v zapadnozhouskikh 
cheskikh teks v: Kitai obshestvo 1 gosudarstvo (Moscow, 1973), 8. 

There is no doubt that the oracle-bone inscriptions contain hmited information, but the 
character of this limitation should be specified. First, the corpus of these inscriptions is a mass 
source (some 50,000 full texts and fragments; the vocabulary of oracle-bone epigraphics numbers 
about 1,500 words); secondly, it 1s a source dealing with the most important spheres of social life 
in Shang-Yin society—1mportant according to the Shang view— above all, the sphere of state 
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marks the principal novelty of Zhou ritualism in which inner and outer levels 
were first differentiated. ‘Englightenment’ is a clarification, or sublimation of 
ritual’s symbolic profundity. This was a real cognitive breakthrough in compar- 
ison with Shang ritual. In the latter, communication had a purely external 
nature (people make sacrifices to the High God and ancestors and in response 
receive rain, crops, success in their social activities, or, in the case of an 
insufficiency of sacrifices and the bad mood of Shang di, drought, poor harvest, 
calamities and misfortune). 

In this context, the cultural change in the early Zhou religious practice 
manifested as abandonment of the excessive and orgiastic manifestations of 
Shang-Yin religion in favour of ritual restraint becomes intelligible. The excess- 
iveness of Shang rites (mass human sacrifices, abundant libations, elements of 
shamanism and orgiastic cults) directly corresponded to the exteriority of 
exchange between men and gods; under this pattern, the more abundant the 
material offerings, the more generous the counter-gifts. Western Zhou archae- 
ology testifies to the sudden discontinuance of human sacrifices alongside the 
gradual disappearance (by the tenth century B.c.) of sacrificial wine vessels 
from burials. There is also written evidence in which current cultural change 
is conceptualized in categories of moral evaluation: ‘King Wu ... made ritual 
libations not daring to get drunk, made sacrifices not daring to transgress the 
established order. . . . I heard that Yin had lost the mandate. All Yin noblemen 
and governors wallowed in drunkenness and hence lost the right to make 
sacrifices’ (7).? 

A passage from Luo gao, an early chapter of Shu jing, is quite relevant in 
this respect. This text is one of the most compatible with bronze inscriptions 
in its language and style. It tells of offering wine as an ‘enlightened sacrificial 
gift? implying some quintessence of the offered object. Attention to this sacred 
‘substance’ of ritual which demands inner restraint is manifested in the Early 
Zhou concept of xiao Æ. (Initially it was a term not only for filial piety, as it 
was in later Chinese tradition, but for a humble attitude towards all ‘ seniors °.) 
Sacrifice is not an end in itself but a means to demonstrate this deference, and 
xiao, in its turn, signifies the presence of ‘enlightened’ grace: ‘The enlightened 
de of the Son of Heaven noticeably displayed itself in humble deference of 
spirits" (8). 

Synonymous with ming is the verb shu X (‘ to purify’). In Shang inscriptions 
the meaning is not fixed; in the Confucian epoch the ethical connotation of 
moral purity prevailed in this word, but originally it, like ming, meant ritual 
sublimation of grace: ‘I, little child, began to purify the de of former kings’ (9). 

The distinction between the intrinsic and extrinsic aspects of ritual did not 
presuppose their opposition; on the contrary, it implied their mutual balance. 
This is indicated in the concept of xian BR. Xian is an important quality of a 
sacred person or action, their inner potency being realized through manifest 
signs of power. Grace is rooted inside, but to prove its presence it must become 
‘noticeable’ (xian) outside. In the text on the Ban gui vessel the description of 
a successful expedition against ‘eastern states’ is concluded by the following 
words: ‘De which commands reverence was noticeably displayed and there was 
no insubordination’ (10). 


ritual. Therefore, although the oracle-bone inscriptions give only a partial knowledge of Shan 
culture, they cannot but reflect the main categories of this culture, or, in effect, the p of 
Shang mentality, Besides these, we have at our disposal such comparative material as Shan 
inscriptions on bronze vessels (fourteenth-eleventh centuries n.c.). Most of them are very 1арїйагу, 
but there are several dozen texts contaming more than 20 graphs. 

* One of the early chapters of Shu jmg—Jiu gao—is dedicated to the same problem. 

? J. Legge, The Chinese Classics (Peiping, 1939), vol. ш, pt 2, 449. 
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The same duality features in the process of 'enlightenment'. Being an 
internal movement, it simultaneously shows itself in a certain aura, or visible 
radiance: “Among the tribes there were none who were not fascinated by the 
radiance emitted by King Wen and King Wu' (3). 

Luo gao tells us of the grace which ‘enlightens in radiance [enveloping] the 
upper and lower spheres and zealously spreading over the four sides [of 
the universe] ’.!° 

A passage from the Shi Wang ding (6) inscription which dwells upon 
‘enlightenment of heart and comprehension of grace’ is repeated almost liter- 
ally on the Guo-shu zhong bell: ‘August father managed to possess profoundly 
primordiality and enlightened grace, and protected his sovereign’ (11). 

The textual difference between the two instances cited is worth closer 
attention. The Guo-shu zhong variant supplements a set pair of compounds ' to 
englighten the heart, to comprehend grace’ with the congruent ritual formula 
‘to possess primordiality’ (bing yuan 5с). The semantics of the bing graph 
are transparently expressed by its very graphic form which is a picture of a 
millet-ear seized by a hand. This word most likely already existed in the Shang. 
The graph yuan зт; is also found in oracle-bone inscriptions—as a toponym, 
tribe name and, possibly, meaning ‘first’, or ‘initial’: ‘Crack-making on gen- 
shen, Lü divined: “Should the initial divination be used?” ’ (S 10.3).*! 

At the beginning of the Zhou, the graph yuan in the context of the afore- 
mentioned cognitive breakthrough was symbolically rethought as something 
‘foundational’, or ‘primordial’. Yuan was also used as an adjective for de: 
‘Li began to correspond with primordial grace’ (12). 

The inscription on the Shan ding develops the theme found in the Shi Wang 
ding and Guo-shu zhong inscriptions: ‘Shan ... will pray for happiness and 
emulating former civilized people will possess grace and conjoin integrity (gong 
chun #4) (13). 

It is clear from the context that there is lexical correspondence between the 
compound gong chun and the other binomial phrases, ‘to comprehend grace’, 
‘to enlighten the heart’, ‘to possess primordiality’. The meaning of the word 
gong in the Shang period was ‘to gather’: ‘Crack-making on ding-you, Que 
divined: “ This spring should the king gather (gong) five thousand men for an 
expedition against the tribe of Tu?" ’ (S 1.1.). 

In the Early Zhou, gong began to signify not only outward, but also inward 
‘assemblage’, or ‘fusion’. The interpretation of the graph chun offers greater 
difficulty. In the following period, it had a number of meanings—such as 
‘completeness’, ‘whole’, ‘pure’, ‘sincere’. The graph chun is found in the 
Shang sources. Though some of the usages in oracle-bone texts still resist 
precise decipherments, one is beyond doubt: ‘spring’, or the initial part of the 
seasonal cycle. 

A notable feature of chun’s written form in Shang and Zhou inscriptions 
is the absence of the signific ‘thread’, as in the character zhun Hi, the third 
hexagram of Yi jing (Book of Changes). The hexagram zhun named ‘difficulty 
at the beginning’ is interpreted as difficulties that arise from the ‘ propulsion 
of all that is struggling to attain form’; it is also called ‘filling up’ and is 
assimilated into the ‘ten thousand things’ that fill the space between heaven 
and earth.'? Chinese linguists have different opinions concerning the translation 
of chun in Western Zhou inscriptions, but some of them emphasize semantic 


19 ibid., 443. 

1 Hereafter the letter ‘S’ and the figure in parentheses designate a quotation from Shima 
Kunio, Inkyo bokujt sorut (Tokyo, 1967). 

1? The I Ching, or Book of Changes, Richard Wilhelm translation, 4, 1983: 16, 398. 
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links between chun and hun-dun Еі (‘primordial chaos") which is a key 
category of Taoist philosophy. 

There are two common features in the above-mentioned interpretations: 
reference to a certain ‘beginning’ and the idea of symbolic ‘wholeness’. 
Therefore the translation of chun as ‘(primordial) integrity’ is reasonable. In 
bronze inscriptions this term is met in a context with de quite often, even more 
frequently than with the related categories ‘ heart’ and ‘ primordiality *: ‘August 
father managed to comprehend his grace and possess integrity, [in consequence 
of which he received] generous [gifts], [and all his undertakings] always ended 
favourably’ (14). 

There existed a special formula which denoted full realization of de: 
‘obtained integrity is spotless’. It is used, for example, in inscriptions on the 
Guo-shu zhong (11), Liang Qi zhong (5), Shi Wang ding (6) and Shi Qiang pan (1). 

‘Integrity’, as well as ‘ primordiality" and ‘heart’ are certainly not philo- 
sophical concepts in the strict sense of the word, but they represent appreciable 
* proto-metaphysical' intention. They are homogeneous notions reflecting one 
reality, and yet a slight difference of the first two words from the third can be 
traced. ‘Integrity’ and ' primordiality? as distinct from ‘heart’ are subject to 
‘possessing’, ‘conjoining’ and ‘ obtaining’, but not ‘comprehending’, ‘ purify- 
ing’ or ‘enlightening’. The verbs of the first group have direct prototypes in 
Shang epigraphical texts and express a subject-object type of relationship; the 
verbs of the second group are absent in the Shang language or have only 
indirect prototypes (in the case of ming) and tend to the level of pure subject- 
iveness. The fact that de is compatible with verbs of both types warns us 
against introducing any superfluous psychologism which might be provoked 
by interpretations of ‘heart’. 

The semantic circle of de is closed by the term wei'yi gt ( ability to inspire 
sacred awe’): ‘I inherited from my father and began to imitate former civilized 
ancestors who conjoined enlightened grace and possessed the ability to inspire 
sacred awe’ (15). 

The closest synonym of the word wei in the Zhou period was the homonym- 
ous word wei, & (‘ fear’; hence their interchangeability in the common expres- 
sion wei tian wei RRE ‘to fear Heaven’s authority’), which had a double 
meaning of power (authority, strength) and horror (terror, punishment). The 
ultimate sources of ‘horror’, as with grace, were Heaven and the High God; 
kings and aristocrats attained wei in this higher image. Shi jing says ‘Reverently 
care for wei'yi in order to approximate those having de'.!^ Therefore it is 
appropriate to consider wei'yi as sacred awe, not just ordinary fear, or, more 
precisely, as the power to inspire sacred awe. The word yi {$ originally meant 
‘appearance’, from which originated the later meaning of wei‘yi as ‘ etiquette’, 
or ‘decorum’. Thus wei'yi corresponds to a certain ‘image’ typical for pos- 
sessors of sacred authority, but the visible image is only a sign of inner power 
which can inspire horror in people. This is exactly expressed in the Shi jing 
where we find a description of one prominent dignitary, for whom ‘ancient 
teachings were [his] model, and wei'yi was [his] power '.!* 

The category wei'yi is marked by archaic ambivalence towards the deity as 
both a gracious and a terrifying force which invokes feelings of love and 
horror. Such ambiguity can be traced in the Shu jing on a linguistic level. For 
instance, the chapter Shao gao refers to attaining ‘dread decree and enlightened 


13 бев Guo Moruo, Liang-Zhou operi дахі (Beijng, 1958), vol. vn, 81; Qiu Хівш, ‘Shi 
Че pan шша peni » Wenwu , 1978, 30 
, The Chinese Classics, vol. tv, pt. 2, 497. 
2 ibid. 542 
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grace, i.e. the semantic congruence of wei (‘dread’) and ming, f (‘decree’) 
is implied. But in the chapter Jiu gao these two words are directly opposed: 
“When Heaven sent down the decree, this laid the foundations of our people 
and the primordial sacrifices; when Heaven sent down terror (wei), our people 
greatly disturbed the grace and lost it’.1” In the chapter La xing the term wei 
appears as an antonym of ming (‘enlightenment’), ‘August Emperor ... used 
the horror of his de to terrify [people], and used the enlightenment of his de 
to enlighten [people]’,’* while Duo Shi mentions nothing else but the 
‘enlightened terror of Heaven'.!? These examples show that originally wei'yi, 
like de, organically combined in itself opposite meanings which later diverged 
from each other. 

The graph wei is not used in Shang epigraphic texts; wei, is, but its exact 
meaning in oracle-bone inscriptions is not quite clear. How then did the concept 
of wei'yi originate? ‘Ability to inspire awe’ is indicative of sacred power coming 
from a superior source. In Shang-Yin religion the highest deity was known as 
Shang di, or High God, the ancestor of the Shang kings and the central object 
of a cult which provided mass human sacrifices. After the Zhou conquest, 
High God conceded priority to Heaven, a universal deity which was free of 
kindred and tribal attachments. However, in Early Zhou times, Heaven did 
not oust High God, but rather subordinated and transformed Shang di by its 
universally ethicized nature. 

‘Heart’, ‘ primordiality’, ‘integrity’ and ‘ power which inspires sacred awe’ 
are juxtaposed with de on the level of formal linguistic models (common 
phrases) and thus make up a close symbolic circle of grace to which is subordin- 
ated yet another symbolic line: ‘to comprehend’, ‘to enlighten’, ‘to purify’, 
‘to possess’, ‘to conjoin’, ‘to obtain’. But there are also some other notions 
linked with the semantic field of de. 

The inscription on the ritual chalice Shi Qiang pan—one of the most 
important sources of Western Zhou thought—begins with the words: ‘It is 
said: “In antiquity King Wen first brought harmony to government, and High 
God sent [him] down the great support of perfect de” °(1). 

Of interest in this passage is the notion of ‘antiquity’ (gu 4). On the one 
hand, gu is a historical concept, since ‘antiquity’ has an exact reference in 
time and place—a number of concrete events which resulted in the foundation 
of the Zhou ruling dynasty (it is no accident that in Shang inscriptions gu is 
absent). On the other hand, 'antiquity' has the features of a mythological 
paradigm, because it is conceptualized as an ideal Event, the moment of 
complete harmony which demands permanent ‘imitation’, or, essentially, ‘ éter- 
nel retour’. The semantic congruence of gu and de is obvious, being implied, 
for example, by the Shu jing’s phrase about necessity ‘to accord with antiquity 
and worship grace’.?° De defines the sacred dimension of gu, while in its turn, 
gu gives cultural and historical meaning to the somewhat abstract categories 
yuan and chun, marking at the same time their ‘archetypal’ status. 

The beginning of the Shi Qiang pan text is also relevant for another reason: 
it is a paraphrase of a typical bronze inscription theme of ‘ Heaven's mandate’ 
which is usually described as follows: ‘Extremely noticeable kings Wen and 
Wu received Heaven’s mandate and extended [their authority] over the four 
sides [of the universe]’ (16). 


193 , The Chinese Classics, vol. ш, pt. 2, 433. 
17 ibid , 399—401. 

18 ibid , 593—5. 

1? ibid., 454. 

2 ibid., 376. 
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The innovation of the Shi Qiang pan lies in its substitution of ‘Heaven’s 
mandate' by 'perfect virtue'. Thus, there is a functional correspondence 
between de and ming, (‘mandate’, ‘decree’). The term ming, in Western Zhou 
sources also denoted ‘gift’ and, in particular, gift-making by kings and aristo- 
crats to their subordinates, carried out in the pattern of ‘Heaven’s decree’. 
Celestial and earthly bestowals were isomorphic: Heaven had repleted de of 
the Zhou Fathers, and rulers likewise nourished the grace of their recipients.” 

As is confirmed by epigraphical, classical and, in part the archaeological 
sources, the system of gift-making in Early Zhou China embraced the whole 
of society or, at least, all possessors of aristocratic rank. It was based on the 
regimentation of prestige consumption: the character of any particular gift 
corresponded strictly to the status of its recipient in a hierarchical social 
structure. And since every vertical act of ritualized communication (gift- 
making) implied the bestowal of a corresponding ' portion' of grace as well, 
the whole social pyramid was, so to speak, the collective subject of de. The 
higher the rank, the greater the ‘ power’, but ‘ power’ was principally immanent 
for every participator in ritual activity. 

Ín sum, analysis of Western Zhou epigraphical sources reveals symbolic 
connexions between de and a number of categories—those forming a close 
semantic circle of de (xin, chun, yuan, wei'yi) and some others, particularly, 
ming, and gu. However, it would be erroneous to interpret de as a sum of 
corresponding meanings, something like ' decree-given-by-primordial-integrity- 
of-heart-inspiring-sacred-awe-similar-to-antiquity .. . °. De is a central symbol 
in Early Zhou culture, and the nature of this centrality would be better sought 
in a different way: de semantically ‘borders’ the notions chun, yuan, xin, etc., 
binding them together but not eroding their individual meanings. The symbolic 
‘liminality’ of de probably explains why any of the suggested translations of 
de (‘ power’, ‘charisma’, ‘grace’, ‘gift’, ‘ virtue’, let alone * morality ") are only 
partly adequate. 

The syncretic nature of de should also be noted. Ethical and rational 
elements in this symbol are combined with a magical dimension; quasi- 
mythological connotations simultaneously have proto-metaphysical (yuan, 
chun) or ‘historicized’ (gu) facets. It is hardly reasonable to speculate upon 
the possible predominance of magic or ethics in the concept of de; rather, de 
should be defined as a ritual category par excellence, irreducible as such to 
any particular ‘aspect’. 

If we evaluate descriptions of de in the early chapters of Shu jing and Shi 
jing from this point of view then, despite their obvious similarities with epi- 
graphical data, one cannot but perceive certain discrepancies which demon- 
strate an incomplete stylistic and, probably, ideological synchronism of the 
two types of sources. In the early parts of the Shu jing and Shi jing, most of 
the symbolic terms which constitute the semantic circle of de are mentioned in 
contexts which coincide with those in the bronze inscriptions, but binary ritual 
formulas (mingxin zhede, bingyuan mingde, etc.) are not used; nothing is said 
about ‘imitation’ of de. In other words, the original ritual is reflected by 
classical texts as a transformed and fragmented variant. 

The secondary status of the usage of de which appears in the Shu jing and 
Shi jing is confirmed by several usages of de which occur in combination with 


31 V, Kryukov, ‘ Dari zemniye i nebesniye (к simvolike arkhaicheskogo rituala v rannezhouskom 
Kitaye)’, v: Etika 1 ritual у Kitaye (Moscow, 1988), 71. 

2 ү. Kryukov, *Sotsialno-ekonomicheskrye i ritualniye aspekti sistemi darenii v drevnem 

Kita ТӨР. o. ’ Avtoreferat па soiskaniye uchenoi stepeni kandidata istoricheskikh nauk. (Leningrad, 
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a negative adjective—in the meaning of ‘evil’ or ‘vice’. Аз I have already 
argued, ambivalence is inherent in the symbolism of power and communication 
in Early Zhou China, but originally it bore an organic and implicit character. 
The discernment and contraposition of positive and negative meanings of de 
are a product of later reflection which excludes archaic ambiguity. Semantic 
differentiation of this kind is culturally universal; the same happened, for 
instance, in the case of the Latin word sacer which originally denominated 
both ‘sacred’ and ‘vile’. 

The question of de in Shang oracle-bone inscriptions 

No graph de is found in Shang bronze inscriptions. As for oracle-bone 
inscriptions of the Shang period, there is a character graphically identified with 
de. However, the common standpoint of many scholars is that this character 
bears no direct relation to the Zhou word de. The opposite view is expressed 
by David Nivison who maintains that the graphic prototype of de has a 
meaning identical to that of the Early Zhou texts. He even goes so far as to 
say that oracle-bone inscriptions anticipated a Confucian type of moral self- 
cultivation.? Nivison argues that there are a number of Shang inscriptions 
with as yet unnoticed ‘customary phrases’ in which the graph ‘de’ is combined 
with certain words: yuan ус, Jing fk, zhen BR and others. Thus extracted 
compounds are identified with phrases known from later sources (yuan de, 
Jing de (‘to express reverance to de’), zhen de ¢ my de’), etc.). And, he argues, 
since similar ' customary phrases' are used in Shang epigraphics and Zhou 
literature, that which is signified by the graph is the same in both cases. 

At this point а brief methodological excursus is necessary on how the 
semantics of the earliest (Shang) graphs are reconstructed. Usually, this is in 
two ways: by interpreting the graphical form as such, and by identifying the 
given character with graphically identical characters, the meanings of which 
are known from later sources. Both methods, if applied without definite limita- 
tions, are unreliable.74 

However, there is still another interpretative method: by compiling concord- 
ances—lists of all current contexts in which the given graph is met. We should 
also take into account all other words which may be fixed at the analogous 
contextual position. This method is of particular relevance for oracle-bone 
inscriptions. They consist of very laconic sentences; and taken separately, most 
of these sentences yield only to grammatical analysis. The problem is somewhat 
simplified by the fact that the inscriptions often bear a ‘serial’ character. 
Similar contexts are repeated many times, and this makes it possible to recon- 
struct not separate notions but groups of interrelated categories. Only in this 
way, moving from context to concept, and not the other way round, can we 
more or less reliably interpret the words of Shang divinations. But this also 
implies that we should avoid all single cases and focus attention only on serial 
contexts. 

In this respect I personally find Nivison's argument vulnerable; the examples 
to which he refers are found in the inscriptions only once. This means that the 


AD: Nivison, ‘Royal “virtue” in Shang oracle inscriptions’, Early China, 4, 1978—79, 54. 

24 The interpretation of characters through their graphic form is often hampered Љу the 
absence of objective criteria: what can ensure that we will perceive the real meaning of a 
pictogram! Therefore this method, except ın some simple cases, can have only limited significance. 

е mechanical transferal of meanings of graphically alike characters from classical texts to 
oracle-bone inscriptions 1s quite a vulnerable method as well. Indeed, an interpreter should 
proceed from the contrary assumption of the semantic difference of similar graphs and in each 
case prove the reliability of their lexical identification. The characters in oracle-bone texts, 
graphically the same as those of the later periods, could—and often did—have completely 

erent meanings; otherwise, the problem of their decipherment would not exist. 
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phrases chosen by Nivison cannot be subjected to verifiable interpretation, or 
that their identification is wrong, and the words of which these compounds 
are said to consist do not form any ‘customary phrase’ at all.” Many of 
Nivison's examples noticeably contain blanks, which impede even grammatical 
analysis. Single inscriptions with blanks are unusable and cannot be taken into 
account. 

What then can be said about the Shang character graphically identified 
with de? Indeed, the form of the graph coincides with that of de except for 
one important detail: it does not have the signific * heart". Grammatical analysis 
testifies that Shang ‘de’ (or proto-de) functions in oracle-bone inscriptions as 
a predicate; other grammatical usages are not excluded, but we have no serial 
contexts which would prove them indisputably. This constitutes a principal 
difference from Early Zhou epigraphics where de has a purely nominal function 
(of object and, more rarely, of subject). 

Lexical analysis demonstrates that there are only two types of serial contexts 
for which verifiable meanings of de can be derived. The first is connected with 
military expeditions, the second has a relation with the realm of sacrifices. All 
Shang inscriptions with proto-de can be reduced to one of these themes, or 
else are beyond interpretation. 

In the first case, proto-de is a notion semantically homogeneous with the 
synonymic verbs fa {% and zheng {fF (‘to compaign against’, ‘to punish’): 

* Crack-making on zhen-chen, Zheng divined: “Should I punish (fa) the 
tribe of Qiang?” '(S 330.1). 


?5 Let us look at some examples cited by Nivison. In the inscription (S 320.4 Jia 2304) he finds 
a phrase zhen de (‘my de") But to justify such identification 1t 1s necessary to analyse grammatically 
and lexically at least several ‘serial’ 1nscriptions with the graph zhen. For instance, in inscription 
(S 463 1 Y1 145) ‘zhen’ has a meaning other than ‘my’ (here ‘zhen’ precedes the personal pronoun 
‘me’ and therefore cannot denominate a ve pronoun). In Shima Kunio's index we also 
find inscriptions (S 320.4 Xu 5.11 4) and (S 320.4 Ren 3175). They are textually close to (S 320.4 
Ла 2304) and date from the same period. Hence they can be considered to be a small series. From 
the inscription (S 320.4 Xu 5.11.4) it follows that graph 'zhen' is not a possessive pronoun, since 
it precedes an auxiliary word emphasizing the predicate. In this inscription ‘zhen’ 1s situated 
after ‘de’ and signifies an object of some action. And in the case of (S 320.4 Jia 2304) 1t occupies 
the position before ‘de’ and denotes the subject of the same action (in oracle-bone texts subjects 
and objects frequently interchange their positions). Consequently, ‘zhen’ here 1s most probably a 

roper noun (toponym/name of a tribe) Incidentally, the character which follows graph ‘de’ in 
б 320.4 Jia 2304) and which 1s interpreted by Nivison as ‘vast’ has the structural element fang A 
" tribe") and 1s obviously also а proper noun (tribal name). 

The inscription with the phrase that 1s interpreted by Nivison as yuan de (S 320.4 Ming 1370) 
is analogous to (S 320.4 Jia 2304) in its grammatical structure. Graph ‘yuan’, like ‘zhen’, 
denominates the subject of ‘de’ action. In this particular case we should also bear in mind that 
ш oracle-bone inscriptions there is no other example in which ‘yuan’ is used as an attribute of 
‘de’, But there are many examples of ‘yuan’ as a toponym or a tribal name. 

However, the most representative case 1s the inscription (S 320.4 Shi 5.1) Nivison reads it as 
follows: ‘Crack on ding-wei, the king divined: “It should be reverent care (jing) about my virtue 
(de) that I до”, Actually the graph ‘jing’ 1s simply gine. a proper noun. An gang (not ‘de’') 
is nothing other than an object of a certain action. Here we meet an inversion which is signified 
by the emphatic particle wei; tÈ standing before quang ЭЕ and pointing to a transferal of this 
word (as direct object) before the predicate. The correct translation is. * Crack-making on ding- 
wei, the king divined: “Is it to [the tribe of] Qiang that I make “de” action?" ' There are 
more than enough serial inscriptions about the tribe of g and military expeditions against it, 
but none is known which can justify the interpretation of the graph giang as Jing. (Moreover, 
Nivison's argument about lexical similarity between the given inscription with a line from the 
Western Zhou bronze vessel Ban gui is not quite convincing. In the Ban gui inscription the particle 
wei, indicates the inversion of the predicate xian (‘to noticeably displayed’): ‘Noticeably 
displayed was de which commands reverence’ (10). In the language of oracle-bone inscriptions, 
emphases of this type are not known (the only possible is an inversion of the direct object 
indicated by particle wei). If the particle wer, in text (S 320.4 Shi 5.1) just emphasizes the 
following word, then it would necessarily imply a suppositional existence of a number of certain 
actions (or objects) in contrast to which the given action (or object) is emphasized. ‘Is it precisely 
against Quang fnot another tribe) that I should make “de” action?’ But in Shang sources we have 
no examples of any other actions concerning ‘de’ that are comparable with 'Jing ^. 
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*Crack-making on yi-mao, Que divined: “Should the king campaign 
(zheng) against the tribe of Tu?” ' (S 71.1). 

* Crack-making on wu-chen, Que divined: “ Should the king make the “de” 
action against the tribe of Tu?” ’ (S 320.1). 

‘Crack-making on geng-shen, Que divined: “This spring should the king 
make the ‘de’ action and punish (fa) the tribe of Tu?” ’ (S 320.2). 

The second group of contexts corresponds to the usage of proto-de as a 
term which is close to the notion of sacrifice, represented by the term you #&: 

*Crack-making on ji-you: “On ding-si should libation be made to the 
ancestor Zu-ding and two bulls be sacrificed ( you) to the ancestor Zu-xin and 
two bulls to the ancestor Fu-ji? " ' (S 506.3). 

*Divined: "Should the 'de' action and sacrifice (you) be made to the 
ancestor Zu-yi? " ' (S 320.3). 

* Crack-making on jia-wu, the king divined: * Should I make sacrifice ( you) 
and make the ‘de’ action for the ancestor Da-yi?” ° (S 320.3). 

The fact that fa, zheng, you and proto-de occupy the same position in 
similar contexts, and, in addition, can interchange their positions in double 
compounds (de you or you de) proves the identity of their grammatical proper- 
ties and, consequently, their lexical homogeneity. 

Several interpretations of proto-de have been proposed by sinologists. For 
instance, this graph is identified with zhi Ё Cupright’, * vertical ").?5 This 
meaning can be correlated with sheng # (‘to rise up’) from which the word 
de is derived in the Han dictionary Shuo wen. But neither sheng nor zhi are 
adequate, or, at least, completely adequate to explain the semantic field of 
proto-de and its related notions fa, zheng, you. Proto-de is also translated as 
‘to observe’ or ‘to inspect’.?” Consequently, the meaning ‘inspection tour’ 
which suits the contexts of the first type is traced to this origin. But that 
interpretation is clearly not suitable for the inscriptions of the second group. 

Donald Munro mentions the possible meaning of proto-de as ‘to look’ 
and yet gives another translation of this graph: ‘consulting a divine being and 
making offerings to one’**—-that is, he suggests the supposed implication of 
the compound de you. This interpretation is of interest since it is an attempt 
to make a semantical correlation between the Western Zhou word and its 
Shang predecessor. Munro believes that, beginning from Early Zhou, the 
category de denominated a definite attitude or viewpoint of man on Heavenly- 
decreed norms. During the Shang period this graph meant ‘consultation with 
a deity’, or, what amounts to the same, ‘focusing attention on a divine being’. 
Gradually, abstract and irregular ‘attention’ became permanently focused on 
a concrete ancestor who embodied the due norms of behaviour. So, if in the 
Shang epoch the contacts between men and spirits (ancestors) were ensured 
by sacrifices and ‘consultation’, in the Western Zhou period the permanence 
of such contacts was guaranteed by the correct viewpoint on social погтпв.2° 

Munro is correct to stress the common religious nature of both Shang and 
Zhou terms; also, he reveals exactly the main tendency of the graph de’s 
semantic evolution from the outer-oriented property (‘eyesight’) to the inner 
quality (  mindsight "). But his interpretation cannot be accepted as such because 
it arbitrarily substitutes the original meaning of the Zhou category de. The 
latter undoubtedly does have a definite relation to ‘social norms’, but it does 


26 See Nivison, ‘Royal “Virtue”; 55; compare Boodberg’s interpretation of de as ‘inner 
arrectivity " Boodberg, semasiology ' 33. 
27 See Munro, The concept of Man, 187 
28 ibid., 188 
29 ibid., 190. 
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not denote in any way an 'attitude of a person toward social norms'— not 
only because of the philological inadequacy of such a translation (Heaven can 
hardly send down to people this or that ‘viewpoint’ or * attitude"), but also 
because of one essential difference: any ‘attitude toward something’ is a sort 
of secondary reaction, while de is exactly that primary ‘something’ which 
precedes any ‘norm’. 

The insufficiency of all these interpretations is inevitable since they are 
confined to graphical and lexical analysis of a word taken out of context. 
However, de exists not in a void but in an entire linguo-cultural space. De is 
not an isolated term but a cultural symbol inseparable from other similar 
symbols. It emerged in the beginning of Zhou not as an estranged concept but 
in close connexion with a whole system of categories; yuan, chun, wei'yi, xin, 
gu. Hence the junction of proto-de with the signific ‘heart’ from which the 
Zhou character de was born is not just a graphic variation, but an important 
change which signals a major new ritual context of de, which is why the Zhou 
word is essentially different from its Shang prototype. The semantic change 
was very swift: in early Western Zhou inscriptions there are only a few examples 
in which de figures in the former graphic variants (without the signific ‘ heart’). 

However, such cases are still known (for example, (17), (18), (19)). And we 
have no grounds to assert that there is no continuity between Zhou de and 
Shang proto-de. I would argue that such continuity does exist, but that it is 
symbolic, or anthropological, rather than purely linguistic. In order to interpret 
it correctly, the same anthropological approach is required. 

First, it should be pointed out that categories you and fa/zheng, which 
correspond to two typical contexts of proto-de are by no means isolated from 
each other. The words fa and zheng, were used to denote sacrifices as well as 
warfare. The term fa was also being used together with you; comparable 
compounds are you de or de fa. Apparently, the ‘military’ inscriptions were 
ritually connected with the inscriptions of the second group, to the extent that 
fa and zheng could possibly mean ‘to seize the object of punitive expedition 
in order to sacrifice the captives’. Therefore, it is legitimate to consider you, 
fa and zheng as constituent elements of the semantic circle of proto-de, by 
analogy with xin, chun, yuan, and wei'yi which compose the semantic circle 
of de. 

You, fa and zheng did not just indicate the sacrifices as a whole but had a 
more specific implication. Generally speaking, in oracle-bone inscriptions there 
are extremely few terms which express the abstract idea of sacrifice as such. 
At the same time, numerous special terms are known, each signifying a concrete 
type or method of sacrifice, the employment of which was carefully regulated 
by ritual. Аз far as the terms fa, zheng and you are concerned, they were 
related to the sphere of blood sacrifices, including human sacrifice (for instance, 
the fa-type of sacrifice was carried out through the decapitation of a victim): 

* Crack-making on zhen-chen, Que divined: *. . . Should women and a small 
blood set be sacrificed (you) to the ancestor Fu-yi?” °.30 

* Crack-making on jia-wu: "Should ten [people from] the tribe of Qiang 
and five more be sacrificed (fa) to the ancestor Zu-yi?” ’ (S 332.1). 

Blood and human sacrifices carried out in a brutal way manifest the 
excessive nature of the religious cult. The ritual activity represented by proto- 
de obviously had a similar character. In a wider sense, it can be interpreted as 
an act of sacred communication involving ritual violence (* punishment") which 


30 Zhang Bingquan, Xiaotun di'erbian. Ymxu wenzi, Bingbian (Taibei, 1957), vol. 1, pt. 1, N 87. 
‘Small blood set’ is a set of animals subjected to blood sacrifice. Such ritual ‘sets’ included oxes, 
rams and pigs (1n various combinations). 
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is directed at an outward object—a sacrificial victim or the object of a military 
assault. Communion with the gods was accomplished through this external 
mediator, on which the ritual surplus—Durkheimian effervescence, or dépense, 
to use the term of Georges Bataille— was projected. 

The communicative act of proto-de undoubtedly bore the ambivalent nature 
inherent to any sacred violence. To this it can be added that in primitive and 
archaic religions, ritualized homicide was often rationalized within the concept 
of magical power, which ensures the ability to kill an enemy (victim), and 
which simultaneously is ensured and increased by ritual killing. Recalling the 
semantics of wei'yi, which, as a correlative of the concept of de, manifested 
the double idea of power as authority and as violence, we can reveal the way 
proto-de was rethought in the Early Zhou: the concrete ritual use of power 
was transformed into the universal ‘power’ of ritual, the possession of which 
gave magic authority without resort to violent excesses. 

In Shang-Yin society, the power to use sacred violence was a privileged 
possession of the king. The specific limitations of oracle-bone texts as almost 
exclusive to the ‘king’, do not allow us to say categorically that it extended 
to certain others. But it is reasonable to suppose that even if the king did not 
have a complete monopoly, the circle of subjects of ‘ proto-de action’ in Shang 
Society was in any case very limited. 


Mana in anthropological studies 

Oceanic mana is one of the most well-known and controversial phenomena 
of human culture апа constantly provokes anthropological discussion. 
Together with such indigenous categories as potlach or kula, mana has long 
since become, as Roger Keesing puts it, an important part of the meta-language 
of anthropology. The limits of the present study do not allow a coverage of 
the totality of problems surrounding mana, but I will try, at least, to mention 
briefly those aspects which allow us to translate the early semantics of de into 
such anthropological categories. 

First, a number of particular coincidences and parallels are worth noting. 
In the islands of Oceania a ‘mana-inspired’ warrior aroused in tribesmen a 
dual feeling of fear and respect. To reveal its presence, this sacred power had 
to be manifested outwardly—in unusual events or personal appearance. In 
popular belief, mana was a gift from Heaven, indispensable to any great man. 
Mana demanded careful preservation, inasmuch as it could be lost. Among 
the causes of such loss were various ritual transgressions, disrespect shown to 
mana of a senior tribesman, or an insult to a spirit. (In order to recover his 
mana the guilty person had to demonstrate his obedience.) The power was 
realized and at the same time increased by means of prayers and sacrifices— 
most importantly, human. À man addressed the spirit, presenting his sacrifice: 
‘This one belongs to you, and to me, please, give mana!’ The mana of a chief 
was realized in his authority and ruling force. If nothing interfered, the power 
would be transmitted to the chief's posterity. There was also a belief in * tribal 
mana'. Acknowledged and confirmed by the gods, it gave the right to possess 
a certain territory. People also sometimes traced their individual mana to the 
power of a prominent chief or warrior who was considered to be a creator of 
tribal might, and whose mana was believed to be inherited by tribesmen over 
several generations. The ultimate source of mana was attributed to gods and 
spirits (ancestors); the ability of chiefs to communicate with mighty deities and 
to evoke power from this communication conditioned their sacred authority. 
The mana concept was closely correlated with the idea of taboo (protective 
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prohibition). The ‘mana-taboo’ formula expressed the double nature of the 
sacred—its operative (positive) and prohibiting (negative) aspects.?! 

The enumeration of mana's concrete properties could be continued, but 
they are less decisive in defining the cultural exclusiveness of this phenomenon. 
In the final analysis, the unique place of mana in numerous anthropological 
studies which began already a century ago (R. Codrington's monograph * The 
Melanesians’ which systematically described mana for the first time was pub- 
lished in 1891) is accounted for by the paradoxical nature of this symbol that 
challenges the limits of scientific discourse. In this respect we may give the 
example of the grammatical non-differentiation of mana: the word mana in 
various languages of Oceania could play the role of different parts of speech— 
noun, adjective and verb. The linguistic universalism of this term is apparent 
in its use as an interjection (a ritual exclamation which accompanied the 
offering of sacrifices). The word mana also resists lexical identification; among 
its meanings are: power, might, authority, good luck, miracle, prestige, influ- 
ence, truth, rightness, efficacy, control, sacred, magic and so on. In the end, 
{һе problems of translation reflect the inadaptability of the mana concept to 
Western rationality which operates with homogeneous categories of subject 
and object, substance and potence, abstract and concrete, personal and imper- 
sonal, being and having. Mana is heterogeneous: a man can ‘have’ mana and 
can *be' mana. 

The phenomenon of mana is thus highly stimulating for a wide range of 
disciplines — from linguistics to the political sciences. Here I would like simply 
to stress one implicit and yet insufficiently studied paradox of this symbol. 
Traditionally it is considered to be a very primitive category (‘primary meta- 
phor’) and, at the same time, it is a kind of a ‘theological’ concept in the 
religious ideology of the most socially advanced (East Polynesian) cultures of 
Oceania, distinguished by their deep social stratification and rudimentary forms 
of statehood. 

As early as the beginning of this century, mana had become the most 
important argument in the theory of animism which hypothesized that a 
concept of some omnipresent and all-pervasive impersonal power spread 
through the world was a primary stage in religion's development, preceding 
belief in spirits and gods. Though this theory had already become anachronistic 
during the lifetime of its founder, R. Marett, the proper significance of mana, 
as one of the most primitive and, at the same time, universal religious symbols, 
was confirmed by many later anthropologists.?? 

Whether or not the belief in mana is the basic element of any magical 
practice, genetically and structurally it pertains to extremely archaic levels of 
religious consciousness, originally belonging to the sphere of emotions rather 
than to the field of ideological speculations, as a concrete metaphor of the 
sacred, rather than an abstract conception. Аз Ernst Cassirer pointed out, 
mana is a mythological concept which corresponds not to a certain religious 
‘idea’, but to the very potence of mytho-religious feeling. It is a metaphor for 
a vague awareness of the fullness of human existence, its verbal analogue being 
a primitive interjection used to greet anything unusual, wonderful or terrifying. 

The level of mana is the level of an anonymous and nameless Presence, 
forming the background against which definite images (daemonic or divine) 


*! See F. Lehmann, ‘Mana’, v: Proiskhozdeniye relig у ponimanu burzhuazmkh uchenikh 
(Moscow, 1932), 94-197. 

32 For example, see M. Mauss, A general theory of magic (New York, 1972); P. Radin, Primitive 
religion (New York, 1957); E. Norbeck, Religion in prunitive society (New York, ion W. Dupre, 
Religion in primitive culture a study in ethnophilosophy (Mouton, Hague, Paris, 1975). 
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can take shape. Thus, the reality described by the term mana pertains to the 
very moment of differentiation between sacred and profane. To this extent, it 
precedes and makes possible any definite sacred form. Hence mana has nothing 
to do with the idea of the Infinite in the philosophical or religious sense of the 
word. If the Infinite (God, the Absolute) lies, so to say, above rational thought, 
the mana concept abides ‘below’ verbal definitions; in other words, it belongs 
to the realm of the Indefinite. The latter is opposed to the world of distinct 
and definable forms, as chaos is to creation.? 

However, it was noticed early on that religious beliefs connected with mana, 
and ‘mana-taboo’ formulas as a whole, were most elaborate in those cultures 
of Oceania where they were correlated with ideas of centralized power and 
social stratification—first and foremost in East Polynesia (Hawaii, the 
Marquesas islands, Tahiti, New Zealand). In these cultures, the very principle 
of rank differentiation was conceived in terms of the categories of mana. As a 
result, the form of the sacred hierarchy itself reflected the social structure. On 
Rarotonga the greatest mana was ascribed to the chiefs (ariki), while the power 
of the following ranks decreased according to descent in social status.** The 
interrelationship between the ‘mana-taboo’ ritual complex, on the one hand, 
and the hereditary power of chiefs and social stratification, on the other, 
gradually diminished from east to west of Oceania: on Samoa it was much 
weaker than on Hawaii, while in Melanesia taboos were far less related to 
social differences than in РоІупезіа.35 

The function of the mana concept in East Polynesian cultures is distingu- 
ished by yet another feature—the substantivization of mana as an invisible 
medium which connects men and gods. Originally a symbol signifying every- 
thing extraordinary, mana was later rethought as a divine gift that became the 
basis for various cosmological constructions. It is not by chance that these 
beliefs were organically combined with Christianity when it was introduced to 
Oceania by European missionaries: the Christian God was comprehended as 
a repository of the greatest mana.°° Apparently, the same beliefs explain why, 
in early anthropological studies, beginning with that of Codrington, mana was 
interpreted in a pantheistic manner—as a ubiquitous sacred substance spiritual- 
izing nature. The substantivization of mana caused a radical transformation 
of this symbol. From the undifferentiated original foundation (not in the 
evolutionist but rather the existential sense of this word) of sacred ideas and 
forms, it changed into a product of sacred differentiation secondary to gods 
and daemons. 

An important contribution to the understanding of the mechanism of this 
transformation is made by Roger Keesing." First, he shows that the word 


33 E, Cassirer, Language and myth (New York, 1953), 62-83. 

34 M. Mackenzie, ‘Mana ш Maori medicine— Rarotonga, Oceania’, in: The anthro, opology of of 
power: ethnographic studies from Asia, Oceania, and the ‘New World, (ed) Raymond D. Foge. 

and Richard N. Adams (New York, San-Francisco, London, 197 

35 E Norbeck, ‘A sanction for authority: etiquette’, in Anthropology of power, 67—76. The 
concepts of sacred power, or force, are inherent 1n many archaic cultures, inc. ludmg those of the 
North American North-West Coast. It 18 interesting that among the Indian societies of the North- 
West Coast there existed several ous types which differed from each other ın a way somewhat 
distinct from the ‘Oceanic’ model. For instance, in Kwakrutl and Tlingit cultures magical power 
was equally considered to be a privileged possession of the hereditary aristocracy. But among the 
Kwakrut! this privilege had an exclusive character; the sacred might of the chiefs was related to 
their shamanistic abilities Among the Tlingit, the ege of possessing magical power was only 
partial, since everyone ın principle had access to Шо power, the aristocracy simply had more of 
it (S. Kan, “Why t the aristocrats were “heavy” ог How ethnopsychology legitimized inequality 
among the Tlingit’, Dialectical Anthropology, М 1989, 81—82). 

36 Mackenzie, ‘Mana ш Maori medicine’, 

“R Keesing, ‘Rethinking mana’, pb of Anthropological Research, 40/1, 1984, 137-56. 
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mana was primarily used in Oceanic languages as a stative verb with the 
meaning 'to be effective'. According to this use, the persons, or actions were 
originally considered ‘to be mana’. The stative verb had a derivative verbal 
noun which denoted not substance but state or quality (‘effectiveness’, or 
*mana-ness"). And this verbal noun, in its turn, could be figuratively used in 
such phrases as ‘to have mana’, which made possible the subsequent substanti- 
vization of this category. In addition, the word mana was also used as an 
active verb (‘to mana-nize"). 

The localization of the grammatical meanings of mana shows that the use 
of this term as a noun with its secondary substantivized sense, which replaced 
the original verbal meaning, prevails in Polynesia. Keesing notes two important 
circumstances—the progressive substantivization of mana from western to 
eastern regions of Polynesia and the striking linguistic continuity in the use of 
this word in the cultural area of Oceania (from the Solomon Islands to Hawaii 
and New Zealand). 

The anthropological interpretation of linguistic data proposed by Keesing 
is as follows. The unpredictability of human efforts in the main areas of social 
life (warfare, fishing, etc.) induced the early inhabitants of Oceania to seek the 
help of ancestors and spirits. In this respect the term mana was applied to 
signify the distinction between an ordinary stone and a stone which is ' effect- 
ive', between successful and unsuccessful military expeditions and so on. In 
other words, it pointed to a certain potency which made an ‘effective’ object 
distinct from a useless one. Subsequently, this invisible potentiation was linked 
to the activities of spirits. Gradually, the belief in mana became incorporated 
into the ideology of social hierarchy in which the high chiefs acquired a semi- 
divine status. The formation of the privileged class of hereditary chiefs in East 
Polynesia and the rationalization of their sacredness furthered the substantiviz- 
ation of mana as an object of possession. In consequence of this development, 
mana—a particular symbol (a concrete explanation of a concrete ‘ extraordin- 
ary’ thing or event)— was transformed into an abstract medium of power. 
This gave birth to various cosmological and ‘theological’ applications of the 
image of ‘mana’s possession” which had earlier been employed only in a 
figurative sense. 


Symbolism of de in anthropological perspective 

The analogies between mana and de are obvious and do not need particular 
confirmation. Apparently mana-like are such features of de as ‘noticeability’ 
(xian), ‘humble deference’ (xiao), ‘ ability to inspire awe’ (wei'yi), the obtaining 
of power through prayers and sacrifices, the quasi-generical relation between 
the de of the chief and de of the tribesmen (in bronze inscriptions there is 
direct mention of the ruler’s de ‘inherited’ by one of the subordinate dignitaries 
(9)), the legitimation of authority and territorial possession by means of de, 
etc. However, the differences between mana and de are also evident: to cite 
just one, in Ancient Chinese sources nothing is said about de of trees, stones 
and other natural objects. 

But the real problem of comparative study is not confined to particular 
similarities or differences. Rather, it is a matter of reading the Ancient Chinese 
epigraphical sources within a broad anthropological perspective—in order to 
discern their intercultural logic. The logic of the symbolic evolution of de can 
be traced already on the linguistic level: the predicative function of the Shang 
term is substituted by the nominal function at the beginning of Zhou. In 
distinction to the linguistic evolution of the word mana, this change was quite 
quick and definite. Proto-de is used mainly (or exclusively) as an active verb, 
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the Western Zhou de—only as a substantive noun. If, in Oceanic languages, 
we witness a gradual development which results in some grammatical functions 
prevailing over others (while the latter are still retained), in the language of 
Zhou bronze inscriptions a new grammatical meaning is substituted for the 
former one so radically that it masks the very fact of this substitution, i.e. the 
fact of its semantic link with proto-de. 

Meanwhile the hypothetical substantivization of proto-de is confirmed 
indirectly by the simultaneous structural and ideological changes. At the begin- 
ning of the Zhou, the concept of sacred hierarchy is formed; in this concept 
the sacred power is inherent not in separate figures, but in the social medium 
аз a whole, as in the East Polynesian or Tlingit examples. As to Shang culture, 
it can be likened to the Kwakiutl model in which magical power of a shamanist 
type is the prerogative of a few chiefs. (For the difference between the Tlingit 
and Kwakiutl models see n. 35 above.) Side by side with the * hierarchization' 
of de, its ‘cosmologization’ also occurs in the Western Zhou. The first phrases 
of the Shi Qiang pan inscription (‘It is said: ^ In antiquity King Wen first brought 
harmony to government, and High God sent [him] down the great support of 
perfect de" °) have a very manifest cosmological (or quasi-cosmological) dimen- 
sion. In the Western Zhou texts we find precisely what Keesing has called ' the 
metaphysics of mana’. Both Shang proto-de and Zhou de presuppose the idea 
of communication between men and gods. But the Shang graph signifies a 
concrete action through a concrete mediator—an object of sacrifice or military 
expedition—which is expressed grammatically by a direct object to predicate 
proto-de; the Zhou word de itself becomes a universal mediator of sacred 
communication, and this grammatical role is explicated by the main function of 
de as a direct object to corresponding predicates. 

The verbal origin of the word de is conceptually confirmed by the main 
meaning of de as a dynamic mediation. People and spirits possess de, but they 
are not its owners. De is an object and a gift, but it is an ‘object’ which 
pertains to the whole universe of people and gods. The dynamism of de reveals 
the hierarchical structure of the universe and thus signifies a communicative 
medium which ensures the integrity of the social system and makes possible 
communication within it. Communication happens not because there is some- 
body who can give or take, but because there is a common communicative 
space which mediates relations between rulers and subordinates, people and 
spirits, Heaven and rulers. Yet, it is only a condition, not a guarantee of 
communication and hence it requires an active influence—‘ enlightenment’ or 
* purification *; the ‘ noticeability’ of de is just a sign of the mirror-like transpar- 
ency of communication. The category tian ming X should be interpreted in 
the same way. Its frequent translation as ‘the mandate of Heaven’ tends to 
superfluous objectification of this concept. Its implication, however, is not a 
transmission or a removal of something, but the possibility or impossibility of 
sacred communion with Heaven. 

On these grounds, in addition to the issue of linguistic context, we can also 
formulate the problem of the symbolic context of de in Early Zhou culture. 
To reconstruct the symbolic context means to find those unnamed primary 
conditions which make possible the existence of concrete symbolic categories. 
Or, to use a phrase of D. Sperber, it means to disclose ‘the tacit knowledge’ 
of culture.?? Thus, the problem of the original semantics of Ancient Chinese 
categories acquires its initial existential dimension: from reconstruction of the 
meanings of signs—what they mean—we turn to the question of how they 


38 D. Sperber, Rethinking symbolism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), x. 
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mean. From the issues of semiology we turn to the problems of cultural 
symbolism. 

This interpretative intention is partly conditioned and justified by the very 
nature of the source. When reading epigraphical texts a scholar must bear in 
mind that he is dealing with a cultural type different from written (narrative) 
texts, not to mention canonical ones. If every written canon was a means (and 
simultaneously product) of sacralization and a symbolization of an abstract 
Word which existed regardless of real space and time, and furthermore it 
prescribed to them their law (the micro-structure of a canon as а paradigm of 
the world macro-structure), then the epigraphical ‘words’ had no detached 
intent at all since they were in indissoluble unity with concrete material objects 
(vessels) and the ritual. This was the so called ‘precious usage’ of the vessel, 
or the sacrificial act of communication with the spirits to whom, properly 
speaking, the inscriptions were dedicated. It is no accident that the epigraphical 
texts were cast on the inner sides of vessels, and thus oriented to the interior 
ritual space closed from strangers’ eyes. The signs appeared from within, as if 
showing through the vessels. They arose, not by themselves, but from some- 
thing—from the vessel, from the ritual. Let us now turn to the ritual founda- 
tions of Early Zhou culture. 

The semantic circle of de—‘ heart’, ‘ primordiality’, ‘integrity’, “power to 
inspire sacred awe’—comprises terms related to de and which determine the 
semantic limits of this category. On the other hand, they are, equally with de, 
the signs that point to a certain reality which is at the base of Zhou culture. 
Another name for this reality is ‘antiquity’. ‘Antiquity’ is not just a historical 
concept but a paradigmatic and even archetypal image. It marks the epoch 
during which the Heavenly will was first comprehended by King Wen and 
realized by King Wu. This act became the source which filled Zhou history 
with meaning; it is paradigmatic because it mediated the ritual practice in 
Western Zhou: the system of gift-making is nothing but a conceptual replication 
of the first—heavenly—injunction. 

If we paraphrase the classic words of Paul Ricoeur who wrote that ‘symbol 
gives rise to thought’, but ‘all has already been said’ in symbol before any 
rationalizations,?? then it can be argued that for the Early Zhou people all has 
already been made in ‘antiquity’. The beginning of history—the primary ritual 
embodied in the bestowal of the Heavenly gift to the first kings-——reveals itself 
also as the purpose of history, the ideal sought for in the historical thinking 
of Zhou people. Such an attitude is directed inside—to one’s own source, 
whence originates the main theme of purification and enlightenment of the 
primordial de in order to obtain ritual power. 

The emergence of this theme represents the innovative essence of the Early 
Zhou conception of de. It grew out of the previous Shang tradition but also 
radically changed it: the act of outward mediation was transformed into the 
inward medium of communication. As to why it happened, I will venture a 
hypothesis to explain the nature of this transformation. Proto-de and the 
categories of its semantic circle signified the violent and excessive manifestations 
of Shang ritual. Zhou civilization banned them, together with other ‘immoral’ 
doings. However, it did not actually eliminate but rather forced them out, or, 
to put it more precisely, ‘pressed them inside’ the culture.“ The external 


39 p. Ricoeur. The conflict of interpretations: essays in hermeneutics (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1974), 288. 

4 Here we should take into consideration that the crisis of Early Zhou ntual tradition was 
paralleled by the revival of blood and human sacrifices, as well as other excessive manifestations 
of ritual, in the states of Eastern Zhou, especially in the ‘semi-barbaric’ ones (Qin, Chu, etc.). 
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excessiveness was not eliminated but rather sublimated and interiorized. In 
other words, the ritual surplus ‘ materialized ' in exterior forms was transformed 
in the beginning of Zhou into a symbolic surplus of signification. We find its 
metaphoric representations in the images of de as a benevolent gift, ‘abundant 
and endless happiness’, ‘radiance of August Heaven which does not bring 
surfeit’. De, ‘primordiality’, ‘integrity’ and other symbols of power and 
communication are nothing but the signs of this hidden symbolic reality. The 
concept of 'the mandate of Heaven' which is often regarded as a major 
innovation of Early Zhou ideology was also just an explication of this newly- 
born ritualism. 

According to the Yi jing: ‘What is above form is called dao, what is under 
form is called vessel'^' These enigmatic words seem to be a paraphrase of 
Cassirer's formula: rational thought moving in the space below the Infinite 
and above the Indefinite. Dao is a superverbal Absolute; ‘vessel’ is а pre- 
verbal Indefinite, and also— the profusion of all that is struggling to attain 
form’ producing ‘ Difficulty at the beginning’ (zhun, the third hexagram of the 
Book of Changes). 

The graphs-symbols attaining their form in the ritual space of the sacrificial 
vessel point to the vague profundity of communication. We can assume that 
the original symbolism of de is opaque and conceals in itself a double structure. 
The upper level corresponds to the notion of de as an object of ritual (the 
substance, the ‘gift”), the lower—to the potence of Ritual, to the symbolic 
fullness of the signified which makes possible the very speaking of de or 
‘antiquity’. 

The presence of what I have called the entire symbolic context explains the 
ambivalence of the category de in Early Zhou culture, in which it was used 
only in one syncretic meaning. The following semantic divergence of de, the 
emergence of its different isolated meanings, which is found already in Shu 
jing, marks the fragmentation of this symbolic context and, in the end, the 
collapse of the ritual foundations of Western Zhou civilization. However, the 
Early Zhou cultural heritage did not vanish, but entered the Ancient Chinese 
tradition organically and gave an impulse to further spiritual investigations, 
including those which brought to life the Confucian utopia of ‘Zhou ritual’. 
An important result of this process is the evolution of the original semantics 
of de in early philosophical trends and in the state religion of Imperial China. 

In conclusion, I should like to offer for debate some remarks concerning 
mana and its paradoxical nature. Is not this multiple paradoxicality the 
reflexion of the implicit ‘double symbolism’ of mana, rather like the double 
structure of de? The most significant development of the mana concept is 
witnessed in the cultures of East Polynesia. To explain this fact, we can suppose 
that the original existential centrality of this symbol, described by Cassirer, 
did not disappear in the course of evolution but was rather overlaid by the 
social and ritual centrality of the idea of sacred kingship; combined with the 
latter it constantly ‘nourished’ it from below. In West Polynesia and Melanesia 
more archaic meanings of mana were retained, but a similar symbolic ‘doub- 
ling’ also occured in those cultures: there the source of mana cosmologization 
was not the strengthening of the centralized hereditary power of chiefs but the 
development of secret cults.*? As to the reasons for the linguo-cultural continu- 
ity of the mana concept seen in Oceania, should we not relate them to the 
unity of a cultural type in which ritual interiorization is absent? In any case, 
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the orgiastic and excessive forms of religious cult, including human sacrifices, 
were typical of all Oceanic cultures from the Solomons to the Hawaiian Islands. 
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I9. De fang ding (ibid., vol. 5, N 2661) 
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A SUGGESTION FOR ROMANIZING THE ABKHAZ ALPHABET 
(BASED ON MONIKA HÓHLIG'S ADIGE ALFABET) 


In 1983 Monika Hóhlig published a pamphlet (reprinted in 1990) setting 
out her ideas for producing a romanized script for (North-West Caucasian) 
Circassian. Since the bulk of the Circassian community lives not in the 
Caucasus but in Turkey (or elsewhere in the Near East), her basic tenet was 
that, where necessary, the roman characters should have the same values that 
obtain for the purpose of representing Turkish— so that, for example, the 
letter c would represent the voiced palato-alveolar affricate [Ф]. Two further 
principles which guided the creation of this script were: (a) that any attempt 
to provide one totally independent character for each phoneme of the language 
would lead to an unwieldy number of new letter-shapes, and (b) that no 
diacritic should be employed that is not available on a Turkish typewriter. 
These considerations led to the following table of correspondences between 
the newly devised roman script, the Cyrillic-based form presently used in 
Adyghea in the North-West Caucasus to represent the West Circassian 
(Adyghe) literary language and the standard IPA equivalents: 


Roman-based Cyrillic-based IPA Cyrillic IPA 


5 
B 


a a a b 6 b 
с дж d; ¢ ч tf 
e кї q e чь ts 
e чї tse d д d 
dz m dz e 3 £ 
ê e je f Ф f 
g г g Ê r Y 
Ё гъ к h Xb ii 
1 bl ә i H i: 
j жь 3 1 ж Z 
j жъ + k K k 
q къ q l л Б 
Ih ль 1 i’ al Ф 
m M m n H n 
0 о ws p n p 
р Ш p’ r p r 
8 c S 8 щ $ 
B m 8 8 Orb g 
f- mi g t T t 
е тЇ e ts ц ts 
ts’ ni ts’ u y u/" 
Ww y wW x x x 
xh Xb X y й j 
Zz 3 ? I i 


Secondary articulation of labialization is indicated by means of u, thus: 


4 


çu цу gu ry g 

£u гъу Е" ju жъу z” 
ku Ky k" k'u kly k” 
qu къу q” pu шу p" 
su шъу Ө" ўи шу g”? 
tu tly t" хи ху x" 
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Roman-based Cyrillic-based IPA Roman Cyrillic IPA 


xhu хъу ж" u Ту P"o 
'o Jo re 

Remaining combinations are: 

"a Ја ра 1 In Po 
е b Pg ya я ja 
we 0 ws wi ybi wo 


Field-work with native Circassians both in Turkey, wbere there is no 
tradition of writing the language, and in Circassia, where there is such a 
tradition using the Cyrillic-based script just delineated, have shown that the 
roman alphabet is acquired quickly and with gratifying ease (personal commun- 
ication from M. Hóhlig). However, one or two points call for comment. Firstly, 
the pointed circumflex diacritic ^ is not given a uniform value: in combination 
with ¢() it marks retroflex articulation [t&()], whilst in combination with j and 
8 it marks alveolo-palatal articulation [z е], and the dieresis is then utilized 
with j and s to indicate retroflexion. Surely it would be preferable to have one 
diacritic signalling a unique articulatory feature? I suggest retaining the pointed 
circumflex as the exponent of alveolo-palatal articulation. Despite the fact that 
the only glottalized fricatives are the plain and labialized alveolo-paiatals and 
thus cannot be confused with any other phonemes, which 18 the reason why 
both the Cyrillic-based script and Hóhlig's roman version lack any specific 
marker of alveolo-palatalization (viz. 8' ші and $’u шу), I would prefer to see 
it actually indicated (viz. 8 §’u) so as to avoid any possible confusion during 
the learning of the new alphabet—this is why I personally always write q' 
when transcribing Georgian y, which is the only uvular plosive in the language, 
so that q alone, as employed by many Kartvelologists, cannot be confused 
with anything else as long as one's readers are aware of the phonological structure 
of Georgian. Hohlig’s diæresis could then be used as the unique marker of 
retroflexion. But, since Germans when writing this diacritic in tbeir native 
language simply place a macron over the relevant vowel, one might reasonably 
assume that Circassians using this roman alphabet would do the same, and, 
as Turkish typewriters actually have the macron as a dead key, why not make 
the adaptation of macron for dizresis as the universal indicator of retroflexion 
in this alphabet? Thus: 


гъ d Po ч gw 

j ж РА 5 ш 8 

This still leaves the pointed circumflex performing three functions—it marks 
(a) alveolo-palatalization, (b) the voiced velar fricative when in combination 
with g, and (c) the sequence of palatal glide plus half-open front vowel in the 
combination ё. The letter h, too, in digraphs has two roles, marking (a) lateral 
friction when in combination with 1 and (b) uvular (as opposed to velar) 
articulation when combined with x. Can we not tidy up both of these anomalies 
at the same time? In digraphs let h convey the fricative equivalent of the 
preceding character, so that it will continue to function as the lateral fricative 
marker in lh), but it will also now be used to mark voiced velar friction in 
the combination gh, which thus replaces ё. In the vowel-sequence ё the simplest 
solution is to write ye. The voiced uvular fricative is marked by the hachek 
(viz. #); the equivalent voiceless fricative will now be the parallel X, which thus 
replaces the diagraph xh, thereby releasing h in diagraphs exclusively to indicate 
the fricative equivalent of the preceding character. These final suggested adapta- 
tions of Hóhlig's basic system give the following correspondences: 
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gh r Y X Xb X 
Xu Xby X 


Might it not be time for a more wholesale change to existing scripts among 
the North-West Caucasian literary languages than that envisaged by Hóhlig? 
I would argue that the time is ripe for the whole North-West Caucasian family 
for a number of reasons. The alphabetical distinctions between, on the one 
hand, East Circassian (Kabardian) and West Circassian (Adyghe), and, on the 
other hand, Abkhaz and Abaza, which latter in terms of its script is closer to 
the Circassian alphabets than to that of Abkhaz, even though linguistically 
Abaza is just a divergent dialect of Abkhaz, introduce an artificial division 
between peoples who are linguistically close and who should be alphabetically 
united— whether the distinctions were actually introduced in the first place on 
the principle of Divide et Impera!, as many people suppose, is an issue we need 
not address here. If it were a question of regularizing within the Caucasian 
territories the Circassian scripts alone, or of unifying Abaza and Abkhaz alone, 
one could conceive how those whose scripts were altered in favour of those of 
their kinsmen might feel slighted and thus resist any such alterations. But it is 
not just a matter that is of concern to North-West Caucasians still resident in 
the Caucasus. Since Russia's conquest of the Northern Caucasus in 1864 the 
bulk of the North-West Caucasian peoples (Circassians, Abaza-Abkhazians 
and Ubykhs, the language of which last people became extinct in the autumn 
of 1992 with the death of the last fully competent speaker, Tevfik Eseng) have 
dwelt outside the Caucasus in the various countries of the Near East, principally 
Turkey, in a diaspora which is little known in the rest of the world. Today it 
is only in Israel that any of these languages is taught (in the two settlements 
there where Circassians live). Given the facts of late twentieth century life 
(pressure to move from village to city, or even abroad, in search of a better 
life; the necessity of knowing well the main language of the country, Turkish, 
Arabic, Serbo-Croat, plus essential foreign tongues like English and German; 
constant bombardment from the main national language on radio, television 
and in the press; etc.), it is hardly surprising that active language skills in the 
North-West Caucasian languages throughout the Near East are diminishing 
amongst the younger generations to the extent that many feel that these 
languages will be dead outside the Caucasus within a hundred years. However, 
with the death of communism in the former Soviet Union and the opening of 
the once closed borders, contacts are now flourishing between the old home- 
lands and the children of the diaspora. The World Cherkess Movement aims 
to encourage as many of those resident outside of the Caucasus as it can to 
return to live in the Caucasus, where they can all contribute to building new, 
post-communist societies. It is unlikely, however, that in the short term (at 
least) anything like all of the relevant populations will be willing to uproot 
themselves to take up a new life in countries that are regrettably both politically 
and economically unstable. Unless something is done soon for these Near 
Eastern populations, their languages will be gone. It is inconceivable that 
pupils of village-schools will be keen to learn the Cyrillic alphabet, even if 
suitable teachers could be provided. This is why the use of roman with its 
Turkish phonetic values could be so beneficial. If Turkic roman is the answer 
for the Near Eastern populations, why not sweep away the old systems with 
their communist-imposed memories back in the Caucasus at the same time? 
Why not take full advantage of this moment to re-establish the old linguistic 
links that once bound the whole North-West Caucasus by introducing a single 
alphabet (with local variations where necessary) that can serve the needs of 
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Abkhazians, West and East Circassians, as well as Abazinians;! and the added 
gain will be that a bond will be created that will stretch not only across the 
Caucasian chain from Circassia into Abkhazia (de facto independent of Georgia 
following the tragic war of 1992—93) but across the Black Sea into Turkey 
as well. 

Faced with this marvellous possibility, negative reaction from a writers' 
lobby fearful of losing readers for works published in the scripts currently in 
use pales into insignificance. After all, any item of real literary worth could be 
easily re-published in the new script. The only serious problem ought to be 
that of the cost involved. However, a variety of former Soviet republics (in 
the North Caucasus one can mention Chechenia) have already taken the 
decision to change their scripts, and, if such a decision can be taken in the 
straitened economic circumstances prevailing in these other republics, the same 
ought to be possible in (other) North Caucasian regions also. Whether any 
change is eventually made or not, it is at least time openly to discuss the 
problem. 

Before turning attention to the details of today's Abkhaz alphabet and 
how it might be adapted to a roman form it might be useful to point out that 
the language has been written a number of different ways since it was first 
given a written form in the third quarter of the nineteenth century by the man 
who really began the linguistic study of North Caucasian languages, the 
Russian Baron Peter von Uslar. His total of 55 Cyrillic-based characters, which 
did not fully distinguish the phonemes of the more complex northern Bzyp 
dialect he chose to study, was reduced in 1865 by Bartolomej. A further 
reduction to 51 took place as a result of the collaboration between the 
Abkhazian D. Gulia and the Kartvelian K'. Mat’avariani. Re-adapted by 
A. C'o?ua in 1909 to a restored total of 55 characters, this script functioned 
for some twenty years. In 1926 the Georgian-Scot Nikolai Marr employed his 
truly horrible ‘Analytical Alphabet’ of some 75 characters for his Abkhaz- 
Russian dictionary. As part of the USSR’s /latinizatsiya-drive of the twenties, 
Abkhaz, too, went over to a roman script with the introduction in 1928 of 
N. Jakovlev's ‘ Unified Abkhaz Alphabet ’—at this point the literary language 
seems to have switched to the phonetically simpler southern Abzhwa dialect, 
which has a mere 58 consonantal phonemes. Whilst between 1936 and 1938 
the so-called ‘Young Written Languages’ of the USSR had their scripts altered 
to Cyrillic-based forms, those of Abkhaz and Ossetic (as written in Georgia— 
the Ossetic of North Ossetia in the Russian Federation adopted a Cyrillic- 
based script) were changed to a Georgian base. Although hardly anything was 
published in this Georgian-based alphabet as Abkhaz language and culture 
were repressed during the forties as part of a sustained drive to georganize 
Abkhazia, following the deaths of the Georgian Stalin and Mingrelian Beria 
in 1953 the Abkhazians insisted that they be permitted to free themselves from 
this unwelcome sign of continuing Georgian influence at the heart of their 
cultural life, and as a result the present-day new Cyrillic-based script was born. 
Whereas the Cyrillic-based scripts developed for the other North Caucasian 
languages that were awarded literary status by the early Soviet regime make 
use of only one character that is today not part of the Cyrillic inventory (viz. 
the old form of capital 1° =1), modern Abkhaz became burdened with no 
fewer than 14 signs (15, if one includes the special use of the apostrophe) that 
are foreign to Cyrillic, although it does not utilize the old capital ‘i’. In 


* My Abkhazian colleague, V. Chirikba, currently at Leiden University, has prepared a draft 
of his own ideas for ‘A latinized alphabet for Abkhazo-Adyghean languages’, as yet unpublished. 
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addition to this, which fact alone makes it difficult to fit all of the upper and 
lower case letters onto a typewriter, there is a most regrettable inconsistency 
in the use of one of the diacritics, which sometimes marks glottalization (as 
against aspiration) and sometimes marks aspiration (as against glottaliz- 
ation)—cf. к= [к] vs K-[k*], whereas the role is reversed in the opposition 
u-[tf*] vs ҹ̧-= [0°]; it has an entirely different function in association with x 
(viz. х= [х] vs x -[H]. It was the labours of a committee that gave birth to 
this script, and such a parentage comes as no surprise. For more details with 
reference to Abkhaz see Hewitt (1989) and for Caucasian scripts in general 
Hewitt (1994). 

It remains to examine how the Hóhlig model could be adapted to meet the 
needs of Abkhaz (and Abaza). I shall set out the present Abkhaz alphabet in 
the traditional order,” placing alongside it my suggested roman forms—if 
adopted, a re-ordering would be essential to conform with the traditional order 
of Latin. Comments will follow this presentation: 


Abkhaz script Roman version ІРА Abkhaz Roman IPA 
a(a) a(a) а/а: б b b 
B Y Y r g g 
Tb gi £ ry gu g" 
5 gh Y 5b ghi ў 
Бу ghu y” A d d 
дә du db e e Е 
ж j z x j 3 
жә ju 3" 8 2 РА 

5 dz dz зә ёп dz" 
и y/yi/ty і/јә/і K k’ k’ 
Kb ki ку ku k” 
K k k Kb ki k 
Ky ku k" k g q 
Re qi q ky qu q" 
л 1 1 M m m 
H n n о о 9 

" p p Ib p p 
р r r c 8 8 

T v е тә t'u tp’ 
T t t тә tu tp 
y wi wiliw wi/wo/u ф f f 

x x x Xb xi x 
xy xu x” X h ti 
xo hu li" Ц ts ts 
цә Qu te” ц ts’ ts’ 
пә фа te” ч ¢ ү 
ч ё t е ё ts 
© e ts’ m 8 8 
шь $ J шә su [Г 
ы 1 ә @ yu ч 
n € dz nb с d5 
b i . ә u Ww 


It will be obvious from the above that, having followed Hóhlig's use of 


2 То be read according to the pattern: 1 2 
3 4 
5 6 
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the letter *u' to mark the secondary feature of labialization, I have taken the 
letter ‘i’ to mark the corresponding feature of palatalization. This immediately 
introduces a disparity between the use of ‘i’ in the Adyghe script and its use 
here in Abkhaz, for, not being faced with the necessity of having to indicate 
palatalization in Adyghe, Hohlig was free to use this vowel-character in the 
way she chose. However, in Abkhaz we cannot avoid marking palatalization, 
and, having followed Hohlig’s lead in using the vowel-sign ‘u’ for labialization, 
the simplest choice for palatalization was ‘i’. For [i:] in Abkhaz, which phono- 
logically is /oj/, I recommend writing it according to its phonological make-up, 
namely ту’. For the corresponding long vowel [u:] I recommend a parallel 
solution, namely, ‘1w’, which again mirrors the phonological structure of this 
long vowel. It would be convenient to adapt Hóhlig's Adyghe script in both 
these ways, so that in place of her dunayer I would write drwnayer, and in 
place of her zi I would write zy. 

Phonological labialization in Abkhaz has three realizations (lip-rounding, 
as in [f"], vs labio-dentalization, as in [te"], vs double articulation with bilabial 
trill, as in [tp]; no distinction is made between these three types in the script. 
It should also be pointed out that whilst t'u in Adyghe has the bilabial type 
of labialization (to give [t"]), in Abkhaz this same alphabetic sequence is 
realized as double articulation of the type [t'p']. 

Literary Abkhaz lacks the Adyghe opposition of voiced/voiceless velar fric- 
atives vs voiced/voiceless uvular fricatives. Most commentators seem to place 
the Abkhaz pair of back fricatives in the uvular region, but over the years 
I have tended to describe them merely as ‘ back fricatives’ whose precise point 
of articulation is largely determined by their phonetic environment. I have, 
therefore, chosen to indicate them in the script rather as velars, hence their rep- 
resentation as gh/x (etc.) rather than as $/X. This leaves the diacritical sign X 
free to act as base for the representation of the extra uvular (or pharyn- 
galized uvular) voiceless fricatives possessed by the northern Bzyp dialect. 

Long (or double) ‘a’ is written, as now, by doubling the ‘a’-character (viz. 
aa). Latin “о” corresponds to present-day Cyrillic ‘о’ in such verb-forms as: 
ditson ‘X was going’ (currently дцон)< = /do-ca-wa-n/ = =‘ (s)he-go- 
DYNAMIC-FINITEIMPERFECT) : diq’owp’ ‘X is’ (currently дыКоуп)< = 
/do-q'a-w-p'/ =“ (s)he-be-STATIVE-FINITE(PR ESENT)''. 

It remains to demonstrate the roman script in a few excerpts of continuous 
texts, taken at random from a language-primer: 


1. Kaçış аташа lĉuĉuon. Atuatuala yaak'ilsm,, lyuizéua hitsxraayt'. Аёш 
yiliryuon, ас̧аёш yixilswan. Yaarlasni a@uduat’u zegii ri&uéueyt'. K'aghg lan 
Suisua wirt yitabiwp’ hua ralhueyt’. 
2. Abar ahaq’ia. Ahaq’ia guayuowp'. Ahaq'iagi pxnigala acik'a rxweyt’. 
Kiata, bara abaq'iagi acik’a bizxwama? Sara mak’iana ahaq'iagi acik’a 
sizxwam. Nas yizxwada? Hara hayunatag' san lowp' acik'a zxwa. 
3. Durmiyt’ Yisif-yipa Сишуа apsıwa guquiyuyu diwiwp’. Wiy apswa 
hyt'eratwra abdiw hua yizahhuoyt'. Áxuig'kua гд ajueynraalakua габиат 
yryuxieyt: «Адашу ak'uat'ey», «Ats'isty аһшһшу», «Аки k’ark’arra», 
« Axuig'kua ragua », « Aapin», « Axuig'i yabjgat'uiw ». 
4. Siy-ts’aa zegi dzitryt’, 

АЪрћи p'it'in, zegi sutiyt’. 

Axita abaq’ow, amra pxeyt', 

Ats'x yagxan, ams yazhayt'. 

Ajular xityowp', agua rhuoyt', 

Adgiil r&uaghuan, yilarts’oyt’. 
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Only minor adjustments are needed to render the script complete for use 
with literary Abaza (based on the T'ap'anta dialect)— Abaza was first given a 
roman script in 1932, which yielded to the present-day Cyrillic-based form in 
1938. The labialized lamino-post-alveolar affricates can be written cu/qu/e'u 
to reflect their standard articulation as [d3"/ t "/ f]. The letters q/qu are simple 
insertions for the plain and labialized voiceless uvular plosives. The plain and 
ejective lateral affricates can be tlh/thh’, or, since there is no contrast between 
voiceless fricative and voiceless affricate, we could simplify these to ІШЬ. The 
voiced lateral fricative, which together with the two previous sounds, is found 
only in loans could be marked by I’. This, of course, introduces an unfortunate 
disparity between Abkhaz-Abaza, on the one hand, and Adyghe, where | is 
suggested by Héhlig as the exponent of the voiced lateral fricative (Adyghe 
lacks the simple voiced lateral continuant [Il]. Perhaps uniformity could be 
achieved by using 1 in place of 1 in Adyghe. The glottal stop will obviously 
be ’. This leaves as the most difficult case the voiced pharyngal fricatives (plain 
and labialized). In the ТРА the glottal stop is signalled by an undotted ques- 
tionmark and the voiced pharyngal fricative has this character back-to-front. 
Since we are using the apostrophe to mark the glottal stop, perhaps the simplest 
solution is to make the question mark the voiced pharyngal fricative marker 
in our roman script (thus: ? for the plain fricative vs ?u for the labialized 
fricative). 

Sample-text (part of the story in Языки народов СССР, 1v (p. 143)): 

akuicma alagan aguarax huis xpata ya§at’: aqa, asap’kua, aquadiy. 
yasta?aywata, апу ада, — ahuat' akuicma, — wara аши wahbap'ta, wara 
jiwquip’, абара wayts’bap’ta, arat agap’kua мага yiwquip’, aquadiygii sara 
skutanayp'ta, sara yisquip’. 

araa ати G?anarnghughuan akuicma yagatast. акшста гї һа asa 
Tag pt. 

аши абара балпапагхап, мага  wigk'unmzt-hua wiguibzighap’, 
wihayl'ap', уа! 


B. G. HEWITT 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 
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ON LATIN MUNDUS AND SANSKRIT MUNDA! 


Thanks to its variety of meanings, the word mundus had already aroused 
the interest of classical authors. It is in fact widely attested throughout the 
history of the language both as an adjective and as a noun. 

The adjective mundus, -a, -um means primarily ‘ propre, d’où soigné, coquet, 
élégant’ (DELL, 420), but is it also found used in the rural language when the 
act of cleaning is involved as is proved by the occurrence in this context of 


1] am indebted to R. E. Emmerick, Hamburg, M. Maggi, Rome, M. Mayrhofer, Vienna and 
J. C. Wright, London for valuable suggestions on the subject. Needless to say, I alone am 
responsible for any errors this contribution may contain. 
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the derived verbs commundo, emundó, and by the expression mundus ager. The 
definition given to the adjective as mundus quoque appellatur lautus et purus 
(in Festus, cf. DELL, 420) accounts for this particular meaning because we 
find expressions describing earth ready for farming as humus subacta et pura 
‘earth (which has been) worked and cleaned’. The relevance and wide distribu- 
tion of this meaning of the adjective in the spoken language is made apparent 
by the occurrence in the Romance languages of numerous derivatives, such as 
Italian mondo ‘cleaned, purified’ and mondare ‘to husk, thresh, weed’, or 
French monder ‘to clean by separating something impure’ and émonder ‘to 
remove dead branches, to lop a tree’. 

The masculine noun mundus occurs with the following meanings: (1) ‘ toi- 
lette, parure de la femme’, mostly defined as mundus muliebris (cf. DELL, 
420). (2) ‘ensemble des corps célestes, cieux, univers lumineux °, once specified 
in Ennius as mundus caeli (cf. DELL, 420—21). It is from this meaning that 
the meaning ‘monde terrestre, terre, habitants de la terre, humanité’ evolved 
during the imperial period. (3) ‘cavité hémisphérique creusée dans le sol par 
oii on communiquait avec le monde souterrain’ (DELL, 421). 

Confronted with such an amazing variety of meanings, and having noticed 
that Greek kósmos also had the meanings (1) and (2), some classical authors 
tried to reconcile them by considering the adjective as the starting point of a 
semantic development. Thus, from Varro's statements: appellatur a caelatura 
caelum, graece ab ornatu kósmos, latine a puritia mundus (cf. DELL, 420) and 
mundus muliebris dictus a munditia (cf. Evangelisti, 350), we can infer that 
according to him both mundus ‘sky’ and mundus ‘feminine ornament’ were 
connected with the adjective mundus ‘clean, elegant’, and also, possibly— 
since puritia = munditia—~that mundus ‘feminine ornament’ had come to mean 
also ‘sky’ under the influence of Greek kósmos (as Evangelisti suggests). For 
the meaning (3) we find in Festus (quoting Cato; cf. DELL, 421) the explanation 
mundo nomen impositum est ab eo mundo qui supra nos est ‘it was called mundus 
from the mundus which is above us’. 

The numerous attempts of modern authors to prove or disprove the ingeni- 
ous semantic sequence suggested by the preceding statements (‘clean, elegant’ 
> ‘feminine ornament’ > ‘sky’ > ‘round ditch’) have been carefully exam- 
ined by Evangelisti in his article ‘Una congruenza lessicale latino-indiana (a 
proposito del mundus sotterraneo)’. In general, in view of the absence in other 
languages of any evident connexion with the word mundus in any one of its 
meanings, the above semantic sequence has been implicitly accepted more by 
necessity than by conviction. Some authors have criticized this position, 
pointing out how difficult and improbable some of the proposed semantic 
developments are, but the lack of certain terms of comparison in other lan- 
guages has merely reduced them to the expedient of suggesting the presence 
of homophones: ‘En réalité, il semble qu’il y ait eu deux (ou trois) mots 
différents, un adjectif mundus et un substantif mundus “ parure” et * monde" ' 
(DELL, 420). 

No substantial progress was achieved until closer examination was made 
of the most neglected mundus, i.e. the mundus ‘round ditch’, originally sup- 
posed to represent the last semantic development of the word. It is clear in 
fact that mundus designates in this case the object of an extremely old religious 
ritual aimed at establishing a permanent link between this world and the 
underworld of the dead; accordingly, the designation may be as old as the 
rite itself. 

Considering that Latin and Sanskrit share quite a few words belonging to 
the sphere of ritual vocabulary, Evangelisti has suggested that mándala- n. 
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'sacred circle" may be a cognate of this mundus. He restores a common 
*mondo-, in which the vowel o may have become Latin u under the influence 
of the preceding m. For the Sanskrit word he assumes the stage *manda- having 
the same meaning (< *manda- through ‘spontaneous retroflexion ^j, to which 
the suffix -/a- was added (cf. Evangelisti, 364). As he remarks, the existence of 
an earlier *manda- seems required by the Nepali derivative māro ‘circuit, circle’ 
(see also now EWAia, п, 14, 294: ‘Wohl auf *manda- “ Rundung, Kreis" auf- 
bauend ?). 

Evangelisti's hypothesis is certainly quite tempting considering that it would 
solve at once most of the problems connected with the origin of Latin mundus. 
It is supported by the fact that both words would be the quite straightforward 
result of an earlier *mondo-, and by the fact that their original meanings could 
be reconciled as describing the object of an old ritual in which this world and 
the underworld were put in touch. 

As suggested by Evangelisti himself at the end of his contribution, the 
notion of circularity and roundness expressed in this case by the word mundus 
—to which one can perhaps add the derived notion of wholeness—could 
explain why it was also used to denote the sky and later the world. If this is 
true, we would have now to assume a development which is just the opposite 
of the one implied by the classical authors: ‘round ditch’ > ‘sky’ >‘ feminine 
ornament’ (the last as a result of a semantic calque with Greek késmos). 

All these considerations render it unlikely that the adjective mundus belongs 
to this semantic sequence: its origin must be sought elsewhere. Under these 
circumstances it is worthwhile examining the meaning of the adjective and its 
derivatives more closely, particularly because their use in the rural language 
has been previously dismissed as secondary: ‘mundus et ses dérivés sont fré- 
quents dans la langue écrite comme dans la langue parlée. Dans la langue 
rustique, ils ont été employés en des acceptions spéciales (cf. mundus ager, Gell. 
19,12,8) que reflétent les dérivés romans du type fr. monder, émonder, etc.’ 
(DELL, 420). 

It is quite clear that the pre-eminence given to the meaning 'clean; elegant, 
refined’ is still ultimately influenced by the opinion of the classical authors, 
who considered mundus ' feminine ornament" to be the semantic development 
of the adjective as having that meaning (cf. Varro's mundus muliebris dictus a 
munditia). If it is, however, true that we are actually in the presence of two 
different words, then the history of the relation between adjective and noun 
may have been a completely different one. It could very well have been the 
adjective which, felt to be akin to the noun because of homophony, gradually 
changed its meaning in the literary language towards ‘elegant, refined’, while 
preserving its original meaning in the spoken language, as is proved by the 
presence— both in the rural language and in the Romance languages—of so 
many derivatives relating the adjective to the act of cleaning and purifying. If 
we follow this train of thought we can postulate that the adjective mundus 
originally meant 'cleaned by having removed something impure, or 
superfluous’. 

This would be fated to remain just a hypothesis—though a more convincing 
one, explaining better the presence of the ‘rural’ words themselves—if we 
could not find in another language a word having originally a similar meaning 
that could be related phonologically to mundus. What is suggested in the 
present contribution is that the Sanskrit adjective munda- has exactly the form 
and meaning required. We are justified accordingly in reviving the assumption 
made more than a hundred years ago by Fick that these words are cognate 
(cf. VTS, s.v. mundo-s теп’). 
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Since it is now well known that many Sanskrit words containing retroflex 
dental consonants are inherited because they correspond exactly to words of 
other Indo-European languages with non-retroflex dental consonants (for an 
examination of the so-called ‘spontaneous retroflexion’ cf. Mayrhofer, 1968 
and Burrow, 1971), there is no phonological difficulty involved in restoring 
*mundo- as the source of Sanskrit munda-; and it may even be possible to 
detect evidence of the stage *munda-, as will be seen below (cf. also Burrow, 
1971: 543: ©... (leaving aside any loan-words) Sanskrit intervocalic -nd- has 
only one origin, that is to say, in native Indo-Aryan words it has always 
replaced earlier -nd-*), Note also that the sound -und- is already common to 
Latin and Sanskrit in another instance of quite certainly related words: Lat. 
tund6/Skt. пі tundate (cf. DELL, 707 and EWAia, 1, 671). 

The word munda- is attested in Sanskrit as well as in the Prakrits mostly 
with the specific meaning ‘shaven’, a meaning also found at the beginning of 
its occurrence in the Aranyakas (cf. EWAia, п, 15, 361). It is largely continued 
in the modern Indo-Aryan languages: cf. CDIAL s.vv. *mutta-1, munda-', 
mundana-, mundayati, mundita- and CDIAL-AC, s.v. mundana-. 

In the Sarikhayana-Aranyaka the word occurs also doubled in the com- 
pound mundamunda- ‘shaven, bald head’. The meaning ‘head’ is then con- 
tinued in classical Sanskrit and in the Prakrits in the case of munda- alone. 
Since the two meanings ‘shaven’ and ‘head’ can hardly be reconciled, it is 
perhaps advisable to consider munda- ‘head’ a Middle Indian development of 
mürdhá ‘head’, which may have just resulted in this form because preceded 
by another munda- ‘shaven’ in the compound mentioned above (cf. also 
KEWA, п, 652 and 666; EWAia, n, 15, 361; CDIAL, s.v. mürdhán-). The 
meaning ‘head’ is therefore unlikely to be original. 

In the Mahabharata we find the meaning ' stripped of top leaves or branches, 
lopped (as a tree)’ (cf. MW, s.v. munda). This could be thought at first sight 
to be just a poetical extension of the meaning ‘shaven’ as evoking the image 
of a ‘shaven’ tree, but the presence in the modern Indo-Aryan languages of 
so many words with similar meanings suggests that it is original. To quote just 
the most significant ones, they are: ‘lopped, trunk of a lopped tree, post, post 
in middle of threshing floor, pollard, beardless wheat, stubble, to pare (nails), 
to lop (a tree), to shear’ (cf. CDIAL under the entries mentioned above). 

The similarity with the Latin and Romance derivatives of the adjective 
mundus is striking: not only do the bulk of them also refer to the act of 
cleaning, but they even point to an original meaning of munda- almost identical 
to the one we have postulated for mundus. We can trace it back with the help 
of the Dhdtupatha, where а root mund- occurs twice, being explained the first 
time as khandane —chidi ‘to cut’, the second time as márjane ‘to cleanse, 
purify’. If we combine these two meanings—which we can legitimately do 
since the root mund- is quite certainly an artificial creation to serve as the 
supposed source of the words munda-, and so on (cf. MW, s.v. mund-)—we 
obtain for munda- the meaning ‘cleaned by having cut off something impure, 
or superfluous (hair, dead branches, leaves, etc.) ". 

The identity of mundus and munda- is moreover suggested by their having 
found a similar semantic use in the respective religious traditions: on the one 
hand Old Italian mondo means ‘purified from sins’ (cf. DELI, s.v. móndo!), 
on the other the title ‘Mundaka’ of an early Upanisad is explained as coming 
from munda because he who comprehends its sacred doctrine is ‘shorn from 
all error’ (cf. MW, s.v. mundaka). Even more striking is the similarity in а 
Buddhist context: one who has formed the resolution of winning enlightenment 
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states in the Sanghatasütra that raga-dvesa-mohani me munditani bhavanti ‘my 
passions, hatreds and delusions have been cleansed away’ (cf. Sgh., § 188). 

The word munda- was considered to have been borrowed from a coalescence 
of two Dravidian groups of words by Master (cf. Master, 354), Burrow (cf. 
Burrow, 1947: 391; РЕР! nos. 4199 and 4200; DED? nos. 5114 and 5115) and 
Turner (cf. CDIAL, s.v. munda-': *Prob[ably] of Drav[idian] origin .. with 
coalescence of two Drav[idian] word-groups’); this because we find in the 
Dravidian languages words phonetically relatable to munda- which have the 
meanings ‘hornless; blunt, stumpy, maimed’ (but also, at times, the meaning 
“bald, shaven’), meanings also found in the Indo-Aryan derivatives of munda-. 

It is probable that these Indo-Aryan and Dravidian words are in some way 
connected. It is also true that two groups of words are probably involved 
which have phonetically and semantically influenced one another, thus giving 
contaminated forms in both linguistic areas. The evidence assembled here 
shows, however, that at least the group pivoted around munda- ‘cleaned by 
having cut off something impure, or superfluous' is of Indo-European origin 
so that only borrowing by Dravidian can be contemplated in this case. 

Even for the second group involved it is possible that it may originate from 
a word inherited by the Indo-Aryan languages if we accept (as Collinge does 
with some reservations; cf. Collinge, 41-6) Burrow’s re-evaluation of 
Fortunatov's Law (in our case IE */t > Skt. /; cf. Burrow, 1972). The Latin 
adjective mutilus, -a, -um meaning ‘hornless; amputated, cut short’ (cf. also 
Logudorian mudulu ‘hornless goat’; REW, no. 5791) has been connected with 
Irish molt *hornless ram’ and Brittonic mollt ‘ram’ (cf. REW, no. 5739 and 
DELL, 425), and if Fortunatov's Law is correct, we would expect an Indo- 
Aryan *muta- corresponding to the form *multo- indicated by the Celtic words. 
The similarity in meaning between Latin and Celtic words on the one hand, 
and Indo-Aryan words on the other, is striking. There is however a phonolo- 
gical difficulty in view of the fact that the Indo-Aryan words quite consistently 
point to an earlier *mutta-, not *muta- (cf. CDIAL, s.v. *mutta-'). Nevertheless, 
some examples showing possible gemination of the retroflex consonant thought 
to derive from IE / followed by a dental consonant have already been noticed 
(cf. Burrow, 1972: 539—40 and 541). 

There remains the question whether traces of an older *munda- can be 
found. As stated by Turner (cf. CDIAL, s.v. munda-!), some forms of the word 
attested in the Dardic languages might be alternatively explained as « *munda- 
or as borrowings from Sindhi or Lahnda. They are: Khowar mun ‘stump of 
tree’, kar-mun ‘crop-eared’ and Shina mim, pl. °пі ‘stump or bole of tree, 
stump of amputated leg or arm, maize stubble’ (note the semantic influence 
of the second group of words also in these forms, to be clearly detected in 
‘stump of amputated leg or arm’). It is difficult to decide in favour of one of 
the alternatives since the Indian words too have all the same dental appearance 
mun^, типп. There is however one detail which might rather indicate an origin 
*munda- for the Dardic words: the Sindhi and Lahnda words quoted by Turner 
with the dental n have all specific meanings (‘ blunt, less by a quarter; upright 
post of water- or spinning-wheel; post, stake; pillar, post; post in middle of 
threshing floor, upright gravestone; girl with shaved head") which can hardly 
have developed into the meanings of the Khowar and Shina words. 
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MARIO LIVERANI (ed.): Akkad, the first 
world empire: structure, ideology, 
traditions. (History of the Ancient 
Near East. Studies, v.) xiv, 
182 pp., 6 plates. Padova: Sargon 
srl, 1993. 


The Sargonic period (c. 2350—2150 в.с) was 
of perennial interest to ancient Mesopotamian 
scholars, who studied its inscriptions, compiled 
chronicles and omen lists about it, and cited it 
as an object lesson. So, too, Assyriologists have 
not tired of telling the stories of Sargon and 
Naram-Sin. The p of Liverani's iem 18 
to take stock of the evidence, issues, and 
historical significance of the Sargonic period, 
drawing on the expertise of archaeologists and 
rk porate . The nine Don collected here 

with the regional and cultural background 
of the Sargonic empire (Steinkeller, Nissen), its 
administrative structure and Zeitgeist (Foster, 
Westenholz), the causes for its expansion and 
collapse (Weiss and Courty), interpretation of 
the evidence for its expansion (Michalowsk1), 
and the nch ancient Mesopotamian historical 
and hterary tradition about the Sargonic kings 
(Cooper, Liverani) The work concludes with 
an annotated bibliography for further reading 
in the history and civilization of the period. 

With respect to origins, Steinkeller presents 
a well-documented argument for viewing the 
Sargonic empire from a northern historical 
perspective rather than as a sort of fulfilment 
of Lugalzagesi’s promise from an unexpected 
quarter. There is an over-long detour alon the 
way through the 'Uruk expansion', which, 
though interesting ir ш its own right, mult have 
been argued elsewhere in favour of more 
discussion of the Early Dynastic background. 
This reader found Steinkeller's main thesis both 
challenging and persuasive, despite the continu- 
ities ın material culture that give Nissen pause. 
Foster summarizes research on Sargonic ad- 
ministrative documents, the largest body of 
contemporaneous written evidence but still 
undervalued as an historical source. Westenholz 
gropes towards the spirit of the age using itg 
rhetoric as a guide, seeking to point u 
‘Akkadian’ style, a difficult and deci ily 
unfashionable undertaking Old Akkadian let- 
ters can indeed seem overheated and florid, 
though the corpus amounts to a few score 
complete sentences. There was surely a 
‘Sargonic way’, like the Ottoman or other 
ways, but imagination will be needed to 
reconstruct it. 

Weiss and Courty propose at once the most 
danng and original thesis of the volume. Based 
on new evidence from the Habur region, they 
argue for major Sargonic agricultural invest- 
ment there, as is known from later Assyrian 
policies, followed by desiccation and dislocation 
of peoples to the south and east. Astonished 
specialists in the period should go back to their 
sources with a new vision of the possibilities. 
No reader could fail to be impressed by the 


breadth, potential and creativity of this new 
thesis, which demands further testing in the 
field and in the archives Whether or not it 
finds immediate acceptance, this proposal is 
sure to bave a strong impact on subsequent 
research in this area. 

Michalowski takes a more sceptical approach 
to his evidence, seeking to cut through the 
clichés to the modest assortment of facts, if 
such there be, at the same time warning that 
they may be susceptible to different interpreta- 


tions. The reader of а frankly positivist turn of 
mind may find his strictures discouraging, but 
he and Liverani are surely right that here 


interpretation, even one might say romance or 
myth-making, have run ahead of the sources 
further than with many other periods of 
Mesopotamian history. Liverani insists that 
readers leave off their search for a historical 
kernel in literary texts about the Sargonic 
period ın favour of scrutiny of the texts 
themselves as artefacts of specific political 
concerns of their authors and intended audi- 
ences. His critique 1s telling, even devastating, 
though the reader may allow himself to return 
to the question: what was there about this 
period and its personalities that made it so 
suitable for later compositions of moral or 
political purpose? Historians may still yearn to 
take the measure of the elements or story 
situations of these compositions through any 
however darkly, but a reading of 
iveranr's two papers will make them ponder 
the risks before so doing. Cooper reviews the 
same sources from a different perspective; 
students of the matenal might want to com- 
mence with his essay, then turn to Liverani 
The reader of Akkadian literature and histori- 
ography will find in the latter's paper a forceful 
delivery on the promise of his 1973 essay 
(Олетайа, 42: 176-94) that sought to make us 
better readers of the texts we thought we had 
understood. 

Akkad, the first world empire offers, for the 
most part, perspective, reinterpretation, and 
agenda for future research rather than a sample 
summary of ‘the state of the art’ Indeed, the 
state of the art is dynamic, even sudden, 
change. The written source material has not 
increased vastly; rather, ways of reading it have 
changed im importantly since the 1970s. ТЕ 
archeological evidence from northern S 
promises to tell far more of the period 
any discoveries from Mesopotamia itself, 
which, as Liverani reminds us, would scarcely 
have allowed one to imagine that such a state 
existed (a harsher assessment of Nissen's con- 
tinuity). Ebla, archaic Мап, Abu Salabikh, and 
the ‘Kish civilization’ have allowed a wholly 
аш icture of the northern Semites in the 

ennium than was possible even a 

P ago, while at the same time the 

rehabilitation of Fara, Archaic Ur, and 

Presargonic Lagash are bringmg Presargonic 

Sumer into ever sharper focus (or, with 
Steinkeller, contrast) 

Although those not familiar with third 
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millennium history will find this volume challen- 
Eng and disparate reading, they will come 
away with a clearer notion of the strengths, 

esses and promise of the field tban they 
could glean from a more traditional summary 
of what is believed about the Akkadian empire 
Particular thanks are owed to Liverani and his 
colleagues and students in Rome for giving us 
so much to think about in a well produced and 
expertly edited volume. 


BENJAMIN R FOSTER 


DoucGLAS R. FRAYNE: Sargonic and 
Cam eriods (2334-2113 B.c.). 
Royal Inscriptions of 
Viesop otamia. Early Periods, 
Vol. 2) xxv, 338 pp., 2 асабова, 
Toronto, Buffalo and London: 
University of Toronto Press, 1993. 
$175, £114. 


The fourth volume to appear 1n the шаш 
series of publications of the Royal Inscriptions 
of Mesopotamia Project of the University of 
Toronto covers the Old Akkadian period, 
which begins with the accession of the first true 

imperialist, Sargon of Akkade, and continues 
through the period of confusion that preceded 
the rise to power of the Third Dynasty of s 
conventionally known as the Gutian 
the short reign of Utu-begal of e ihe 
predecessor of Ur-Nammu of Ur. The mscrip- 
tions of this period have been collected before, 
most recently in two volumes of the series 
Freiburger Altorientalische Studien (Sargonic 
and Gutian periods. I.J Gelb and B. Kienast, 
Die altakkadischen Kongsmschriften des dritten 
Jahrtausends у. Chr.  FAOS, Bd. 7; Stuttgart, 
д d) : H. Steible, Die neusumerischen 

chriften = FAOS, Bd. 9, Teil 2; 
йш 1991, 324—32). The lavish and dur- 
able publications of the RIM Project are on 
quite a different scale from the FAOS paper- 
backs, a fact that is naturally reflected 1n the 
price of the two competing volumes—FAOS 7 
costs just under half the price of RIME 2. 

Inscriptions that прошу were not pub- 

lished ned anywhere at are only two in number: 
Enlil, a son of Sargon, from 
Sippa .1.1.17 in the RIM catalogue; Farouk 
awls copy is now published in Irag, 56, 
994, 41, no. 7; Fra е transcribes the name as 
ü-Enlil); and a door-socket of Man-ištūšu 
(E2.1.3.6; Farouk al-Rawi's сору is now pub- 
ehe with an edition by J.A. Black ın Глад, 
55, 1993, 147). A few other texts given here are 
also not found m Gelb and Kienast’s book, 
either because they were excluded as doubtful, 
omitted for other reasons, or simply unavailable 
at that time. So, 1n terms of comprehensiveness, 
Frayne's work marks a step forward even 
smce 1990. 

It is pleasing to observe that, to judge. from 
some random collation, the new volume is less 
prone to typographical errors than its German 
counterpart, and so more reliable in the 
minutiae of transliteration. What is less felicit- 
ous is a computing problem that was apparently 
generated in the printing of the camera-ready 
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copy, traces of which have survived unnoticed 

lemish the book. In places lines of the 
‘Catalogue’ that accompanies each edition 
have been largely wiped out by over-printing 
of the next line, so that only tiny traces remain 
at the top of each register of the letters that 
should have been there (e.g., on PR 120 and 
137 the provenances of E2.1.4.16 Ex. 1 and 
E2.1.428 frgm.1 have been obliterated). The 
RIM project is commendable in its painstaking 
provision of the details that are tabulated in 
the ‘Catalogue’, and it is a shame that this 
accident has contrived on occasion to hide such 
information from the reader. 

The bringing. together of a corpus such as 
the Old jan royal inscription inevitably 
leads to improvements in understanding of 
individual texts, especially when the venture is 
accompanied by the practices standard in 
volumes issued by the RIM Project, which 
include, wherever possible, first-hand collation 
of the original manuscripts of each voe 
if not in peon then by photograph. 

oint is BM 38302, an inscription of ekal 
arti ously published h transliteration 
only by E. Sollberger in Studws Diakonoff, 
345—8, and now entered in the RIM catalogue 
as E2.1.5.5. This text is identified by its 
colophon as a late E: made from a stele of 
таг stone, eh co Ron reveals Frayne 
noted in a y that the text is 
identical wi pee Old! royal inscrip- 
tion customarily ascribed to Narüm-Sin— 
though the name of the king is preserved only 
in the barest traces—which has been pieced 
together from five fragments of a stone tablet 
found at Nineveh (RIM Annual Review, 2, 
1984, 23-7; a sixth piece remains unplaced) 
Frayne inclined then to the view t the 
fragments represented an original copy of Sar- 
kah-Sarri’s inscription, but now he favours 
Naraém-Sin, and the stone tablets are entered 
in the RIM catalogue as E2.1.4.28, ie., Naram- 
Sin 28 This change of view was caused by the 
recent publication of a third tablet inscribed 
with the same mscription, on which the [0 
name is again almost ost, but which i is proba y 
to be read as Narüm-Sin (H. Neumann, JC. 
42/2, 1990 [appeared 1992], 202-10— 
E2.1.4.29). So it appears that Sar-kali-farri, on 
this one occasion at least, took an inscription 
of hus father and re-used it, merely replacing 
the name Naram-Sin with his own. 

The labour commemorated by the inscription 
is work on a temple of Ваг, for which cedar 
logs were fetched from Mt. Amanus. The 
temple is not named m the actual narrative, 
but an epithet added to the. conventional 

titulary describes the kings as “bani(dim) x x 
(ou x] Hn %їйат(їпаппа) in zabala,", ‘the 

the temple of I&tar/Inanna in 
аан оГ where the dificult signs will be the 
ceremonial name of the temple. On BM 38302 
Sollberger read "kw". БАга. "x (x)", but 
Neumann’s tablet has "х". REC 1 [y o), 
where, according to his note, the broken sign 
x might be up or, less probably, raD. Frayne 
attempts to reconcile the two tablets, i 
the first two signs in both manuscripts as 
ki.sanga, 170) (sic). The problem with 
this harmonization 1s that a) Neumann ruled 
out KI as the first sign in the Berlin tablet and 
b) Sollberger’s reading of the second sign of 
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the London tablet as ВАВА 18 vindicated 
collation (the signs are "x'.bára "y. [D], 
where x could be KI or UD, and y 1s a sign wi 
an oblique wedge low down at the front, іп 
fact rather like x; it could be кї), for ex for example). 
The temple of Inanna/Tstar at Zabalam and its 
sacred chambers went under a variety of names, 
but none of those so far att bears any 
obvious resemblance either to x. 107.[...] 
or tọ x.bára [. .] (for ten ceremonial names 
associated with Ištar of Zabalam see under 
Zabalam and Supalitu in the index to my 
House most high (Winona Lake, 1993), 177 and 
181). These writings may ^r did yet another 
name, previously unattest 

In his commentaries on these three inscrip- 
tions, which take the form of short introduc- 
tions to each piece, Frayne constructs а 
hypothesis that the stone tablet found at 

meveh relates to construction work by 
Narüm-Sin on the temple of Ištar in that city, 
and that the clay tablets from Babylon relate 
to work by Narüm-Sin and Sar-kali-Sarti on a 
temple of Ištar in Babylon. For the work 
in Babylon recalls a year-name of Sar-kali-Sarri 
which records his building at Babylon of a 
temple of Anunnítum, a form of йаг. In this 
pr орош he differs from the conventionally 

ld opinion, which he himself subscribed to 
in his preliminary study, that the inscription 
relates to work on the temple of Zabalam. 

It must be stressed that none of the tablets 
was found in original context: all were found 
in first-millennium levels, which means that we 
are under no compunction to identify the 
buildings in which they were found with the 
buildings whose construction they record. If 
this undermines Frayne’s idea a little, other 
evidence places it under greater suspicion 
Inscriptions of Nar&m-Sin which accord him 
the epithet bani bit DN come from three other 
sites. Many bricks found їп original context in 
the courtyard terrace of Enlil’s E-kur at Nippur 
celebrate Narüm-Sin as ban БП lil 
(E21.4.15). Bricks excavated in less certain 
context by Banks at Bismaya féte the king as 
bani bit Ištar, though this is probably Ištar’s 
temple in Zabalam not Adab (E2.1.4.16). Bricks 
found on the surface at Ur and at Telloh 
celebrate him as bänı bft Suen, i.c. the temple 
of Sin at Ur (E2.1.4.17). Bricks sometimes 
found employment in buildings for which they 
were not intended, ether because they were 
surplus or for other reasons, and this explains 
why some of Narüm-Sin's were not found in 
the three temples they mention But even so, 
they were obviously originally intended for the 
temple of the inscription. 

On this evidence the stone tablet found ш 
Nineveh must have been intended for the 
temple of Zabalam. The finding of monumental 
inscriptions 1n secondary locations, often far 
removed from their ori; al sites, is common— 
one thinks of the co ons of such objects 
housed in the temple of Sama at Sippar and 
the palace at Babylon—and it is therefore no 
surprise that an ancient foundation tablet from 
Iitar's temple at Zabalam was transported out 
of antiquarian interest or piety to Nineveh. 
The copymg on to clay tablets of such steles 
and other monuments, also out of antiquarian 
interest, though to gain experience of paleo- 
graphy too, is a well-known feature of 
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Babylonian scribal life, and the recovery of 
such clay tablets from OB or NB Babylon is 
wholly unexceptional. In short the fact that 
the Dn. begins by féting the king = pA 
builder of the temple of Т азва 

Zabalam 1s the only compelling атта for 
the location of the temple mentioned later 1n 
the inscription, and there ıs no need to change 
the old view of the text's apphcation to account 
for the various provenances of the stone 
foundation tablet and the two copies on clay. 
AM three inscriptions relate to work on the 
great cult-centre at Zabalam, begun by Naram- 
Sin and, if we are to believe Sar-kali-Sarri’s 
е ав retailed in ВМ 38302, completed 


А. R. GEORGE 


Cyrus H. GoRDON and Gary A. 
RENDSBURG (ed.): Eblaitica: essays 
on the Ebla archives and Eblaite 
language. Vol. 3. ix, 158 pp. Winona 
moa Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 1992. 

29.50. 


For the volumes see this journal, 
Lu, 1, 1989, 115; rv, 3, 1992, 542. This third 
volume follows the pattern of the ко 
two. The major article 15 that of 
Astour, * An outline of the history of Ebla (part 
1)’ (pp. 3-82). The second and concluding part 
must awaited before a final judgement is 
made, but for the present it can be said that 
‘Studies in the history of Ebla’ would more 
accurately have described what is done. There 
18 in fact little evidence for such a history, and 
at the present time, when new Ebla documents 
are being published in quantity, the major 
concern is to organize and analyse this material. 
This is precisely what is done. Of course not 
everyone will agree with all the conclusions, 
and new evidence may in the future overturn 
some of the conclusions reached, but the 
thoroughness of these studies must be admired. 
Even for such a detail as the correct form of 
the name (Ebla, Ibla, Epla, Ipla7) the writer 
has amassed far more materal than any 
previous scholar. He concludes that Ebh 
18 right. 

G. Buccellati contributes two articles. The 
first, on ‘Ebla and the Amorites’, tackles the 
problem that Amorites and Amorite linguistic 

tures do not generally appear m the Ebla 
documents Ніз explanation is based on a 
division of Syria and Mesopotamia into three 
areas by climate: (i) the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates area where the terrain was arid but 
urigated for agriculture; (i) the muddle 
Euphrates and Tigns areas, where the area of 
irrigated terrain was extremely limited and the 
rest too arid for serious cultivation; and (11) a 
big belt of land to the north of these other two 
areas, where rainfall was sufficient for agricul- 
ture. In (1) and (iii) the settled status of farmers 
meant that governments were able to exert 
control, but in (ii), outside the cities, which lay 
on the rivers, the population was nomadic and 
not easily contro by urban governments. 
This analysis of the position is gene 
acceptable, but it is the base for the hypothesis 
that (ii) was always from 3,000 to 1600 в.с. 
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Amorite country, and so not contiguous upon 
any land under the rule of Ebla. This 1s 
ШО ther less certain. First, one must insist on 
istinction between ' Amonte' in the purely 
муы) graphical sense of 'west' (as seen from 
Babylonia) and ‘Amorite’ meaning an ethnic 
oup. The occurrence of Mardu (Sumerian for 
Amorite") ш a Fara tablet does not prove the 
resence of ethnic Amorites at that period. 
Becondiy, the linguistic argument that Amorite 
language, as an old form of Semitic, was a 
eech, and that Eblaite and Akkadian 

osely related urban languages from c. 

3,000. 1600 B.C, runs into two serious objec- 
tions. First, the spoken language of Ebla is so 
far unknown, only the written language is 
у known, and this may have been borrowed 

m Mesopotamia. Secondly, the assertion 
that a few linguistically Amorte personal 
names occur at Ebla cannot be sustained. The 
only evidence offered is A. Archi, Orientalia, 
54, 1985, 7-13, who cites only one name, a- 
mu-ti, relating й to the Amorite name element 
Yamüt-. This is by no means certain. M. 
Krebernik, in his Die Personennamen der Ebla- 
Texte (Berlin, 1988), 4—5, discusses the various 
Ао ge attested in the Ebla onomasticon 
without mentioning Amorite, and on p. 127 
takes the name a-mu-ti as perhaps containing 
the attested element A.MU ‘father’, or perhaps 
being related to the other Ebla name AN-mu- 
ti. There is ın fact no sure Amorite name either 
at Ebla, nor in the much smaller number of 
roughly pin, MART documents from Man 
Ve ARI, v, 1987, 97-9; vi, 1990, 

45-9) lack supports the previous opinion 
that the ethnic Amorites and their шар 
reached the Huphrates valley by migration о 
late in the third mill millennrum B.C. 

Buccellati’s second article announces a e 
ject on the personal names of the la 
documents, to which the workers of the 
University of Rome publishing the Ebla tablets 
will contribute. 

Cyrus Gordon’ s own contribution, ‘The Ebla 
exorcisms’, is essentially a version of 
his article ‘ Hby, possessor of horns and tail’ 
(Оеати-Еогзсһияееп, 18, 1986 129-32). In the 
latter he edited substantial parts of the incanta- 
tion ARET, V 1. Now he edits virtually the 
whole and offers notes on points in УУ 
2-5 as well. He maintains that fja-ba-ha- bi in 
V] 1s the same as the demon hby in the 
guntur text Ugaritica, V1. There is the 

culty that the Semitic Aa is normally written 
at Ebla with the sign 'à (M. Krebernik, А/О, 
32, 1985, 57), and that the Ugaritic hby is not 
reduplicated. A still more serious problem 1s 
created by another Ebla incantation, ARET, 
V 1611, where ba-ba-ha-ba-ka follows a second 
person verb tá-sa-a. Thus -kà must be taken as 
second person suffix In ARET, V 1 ha-ba-ha-bi 
follows a first person verb a-sa-m во the -1 
ending is obviously first person suffix. In this 
light ıt is extremely unlikely that habhabu 18 a 
proper name. It must be a common noun, and 
so nothing to do with the Ugaritic Ару. While 
nos. 1-5 of ARET, V are transliterated and 
edited in part, nos 8—19 are pus in cuneiform 
only because full editions of them were given 
in M. Krebernik's Die Beschwórungen aus Fara 
und Ebla, a work which Gordon appears not 
to have used. In Ugarit-Forschungen, 18 Gordon 
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roposed that his Haby occurs in two 
В the Hebrew Bible, Isaiah 26:00 dod 


Habakkuk 3:4. In the article under comment 
сау] Isaiah is mentioned. In Habakkuk the 

ш question is obscure, and 1з not hel 
mie assuming that hebyón is the Ugaritic Haby. 
The new proposal for Isaiah results in тра 
іса] prablemi ems ın the sentence, and cannot be 
commended Throughout this article, whimsical 
use of massively wide learning occurs, as when 
0 common Akkadian word for ‘son’, máru, 

ed the ne у mhr with the 
help o C (p.1 

W. Hallo gives аар which was read 
in 1989 and has not been updated, on Ebrium, 
giving a fair picture of the evidence then 
available on this figure’s position in the state 
of Ebla. 

The final article, by G A. Rendsburg, is the 
shortest (pp. 151-3), but for its size the most 
impo rtant. It solves—finally, in the reviewers 

ОРМОШ ai obscurity in two ges of the 

ebrew Bible: sws ‘gwr (Is. 38:14) and sws 
w'gwr (Jer. 8:7). From the contexts it 1s clear 
that birds are meant, but the Masoretic text 
creates two te words and in the second 
passage alone instructs the reader to pronounce 
25 not sws. Rendsburg compares the bird in 

big Ebla list, VE 1097: nam-dar-mugen = 
Sa-su-ga-lum, and as bridging evidence cites 
ss‘gr in the Deir Alla inscription. А bird fits 
the Deir Alla context clearly, and the ayin 
could not be written in the Ebla script, so the 
conclusion is completely sound, but the pre- 
sentation of the case is weak. It 1s not stated, 
though the author must surely know, that in 
Ebla documents etymological r often appears 
as /, so for the Ebla list a form sasu‘garum can 
be posited. Then the Sumerian in the list is not 
read nam-dar, but sim-dar, since nam 18 
not the name of a bird while sim 1s It equates 
with the Akkadian siniintu, customanly 
rendered ‘swallow’. As the author notes, the 
Septuagint of the Isaiah passage renders the 
two words of the Masoretic text chelddn 
‘swallow’. The author rightly takes dar in this 
context as 'colo , 80 that sim 
means ‘colourful sim-bird', but all the other 
Sumerian bird names cited by the author with 
dar cannot bear this meaning use adjectives 
in Sumerian are not normally used as nouns, 
and repeated adjectives go with plural nouns 
only. Thus the two Hebrew passages attest a 
single word only, for a bird The only reliable 
vowels attested for this bird name are those of 
the Ebla list. The w's 1n the Masoretic text 
need not go back to the author, but can have 
been inserted later, as many were in some of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. The division into two 
words shows that Hebrew scholars had lost all 
knowledge of this word. No doubt ss was 
to sws to make it mto the Hebrew 
word for horse, and 'gr was made 'gwr to 
appear. as сре partica le qualifying sws. 
In Jeremiah there is a w before ‘gwr, w. 
now means ‘and’. This could well be a survival 
from an earlier, correct orthography. The 
author is concerned that the sibilants do not 
correspond by normal equivalences between 
the Ebla writing and the Hebrew, but the word 
need not be Semitic, but can well have been 
borrowed in all known cases from some 
unknown language, so that normal equivalences 
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need not be expected. As to meaning, the 
reviewer prefers to leave that to a fully qualified 
ornithologist. G. A. Rendsburg is to 
gratulated on his discovery. 


con- 


W. G. LAMBERT 


HERBERT CHANAN BRICHTO: Toward a 
grammar of biblical poetics: tales of 
the prophets. xv, 298 рр. New Yor 
ad ord: Oxford University 

Press, 1992. £27.50. 


In the realm of biblical studies, labels do not 
always mean what they might at first sight be 
thought to mean Thus literary criticism refers 
as often as not to source analysis, and rhetorical 
criticam to the devices whereby the authors of 


а wide range of literary give structural 
coherence and shape to their compositions. 
Most recently, poetics has paradoxically 


become the fashionable term for the lite 
analysis of prose narrative; as Brichto himse 
defines it, it is ‘the isolation of the elements, 
features, and techniques employed by a creative 
author to bring a story to life’, A ‘grammar’ 
of poetics, then, would seem to be almost a 
contradiction in terms, for 1t 1mplies that such 
techniques can be reduced to a set of paradigms 
which may be applied mechanically, whereas 
the appreciation of a creative author is most 
likely to be at its height where his or her 
distinctive voice and methods are highlighted. 

Brichto’s book (the first of a projected series) 
shows awareness of such paradoxes both at the 
theoretical level and, less consciously, ш its 
practical analyses. Its plan is straightforward 
enough. There 1з first a lengthy introduction 
which explams for the many of the 
terms which will be used in the subsequent 
analysis. Most are familiar (discourse of various 
kinds, repetition, metonymy, word-play, hen- 
diadys, and so on), others less во; in particular, 
в new label 1s coined which is again deceptive 
as a description of what 18 involved: ‘the 
syno tic-resumptive technique’ This refers to 

ent phenomenon 1n biblical narrative 
of the treatment of one event two times. That 
the label, however, 18 misleading 1s clear from 
Brichto's explanation in a sentence whose own 
1 > seems to have gone awry: ‘The first 
narration of the event (and an event may be 
simple or compounded of a number of actions) 
is usually briefer (hence synoptic) than the 
second, is an independent, freestanding literary 
unit.’ In biblical studies generally, ‘synoptic’ 
has a quite different signi се, 

The second, and by far the most substantial, 
section of the book comprises a collection of 
“exegetical essays’ on a number of (mostly 
prophetic) stories: the book of Jonah, the 
worshtp of the golden calf in Exodus 32-4, the 
tales of Elijah, the prophets of Ahab’s wars (1 
Kings 20 and 22) and ‘the tales of Elisha and 
others’, including the story of the sacrifice of 
Jephthah’s daughter in Judges 11 and the 
account in Jeremiah 26. Most of these essa 
conclude with a ‘poetical review’, 1n which the 
devices described in the first chapter and which 
are used in the story under consideration are 
summarized, but this practice is not followed 
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consistently, especially towards the end of 
the section. 

Two final chapters round off the work. The 
first of these 1s less well integrated into the 
remainder, for though being entitled ‘ poetical 
résumé’, it is mainly a discussion of marks and 
signs carried on the body whether licitly or 
ilhcilly in ancient Israel. The final chapter, 
‘retrospect and prospect’, includes some sum- 
mary, a debate with other piacunoners of 
poetical analysıs, and a concluding emphasis 
on some of Brichto’s major interpretative 
concerns. 

Thus last remark should serve as a warning 
to the reader that Brichto 1s by no means a 
dispassionate analyst of biblical poetics. It 1s 
his conviction, for mstance, that a poetical 
approach is ‘an alternative, not an accompani- 
ment, to the various genetic and historical 
approaches' (p 46), so that the comments of 
more traditional biblical scholars based on 
historical or source-critical considerations come 
in for severe censure at ttmes. Furthermore, he 
regards it as a complete misunderstanding to 
read these stories as in any way histori as 
that word is generally understood; the genre of 
these stories 1s sul generis, with the result that 
another major aspect of conventional biblical 
scholarship 1s closed off: ‘we are perhaps better 
off abandoning genre altogether as a tool in 
literary criticism RC 26). Instead, metaphor 
seems to be elevated nto a major category for 
interpretation. Sometimes this 1s p pee ag 
in the exegesis of Exodus 32—4, where in its 
metaphoric usage idolatry ‘is not so much a 
descriptive as it is a value term’ (p. 115), but 
elsewhere not: his discussion of 2 Ki 3, for 
instance, leads him to question whether child 
sacrifice was ever really practised in ancient 
Israel, and this 18 his excuse for including a 
discussion of Jephthah's daughter in Judges 11, 
which would otherwise be quite unconnected 
with the types of stones treated. If there was 
such a practice, it could be invoked as a reliable 
metahterary convention in the interpretation of 
stories where it is referred to. If not, then we 
should conclude that it was ‘a li theme 
variously deployed as metaphor ' (p. 210)—but 
of what we are not clearly told, and it prompts 
the further question whether one can have a 
metaphor which does not draw for its effect on 
some recognizable phenomenon or custom 
There is a danger here of metaphor being 
stretched to breaking point in the service of 
what looks vay much more like an apologetic 
than a strictly literary-descriptive end. 

There are other passages too where Brichto's 
interests outstrip his book's dispassionate title. 
The brief story in 2 Kings 2.23-4, in which 
Elisha is insulted by some youngsters only for 
42 of them to be killed by a couple of bears as 
a result of his curse has long been an embarrass- 
ment to commentators on grounds of both 
morality and realia. Brichto has a most ingeni- 
ous solution for circumventing these difficulties 

. 196-8), which may or may not be nght. 

t ıs certain is that it owes very little to 

poetcal analysis and a great deal to the 

traditional discipline of careful attention to the 
meaning of certain key Hebrew words. 

The biggest question faced by a reviewer of 
this book, however, is whether 1t will succeed 
in displacing conventional biblical literary criti- 
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cism, with its focus on source analysis, redac- 
tion and so on. Brichto several times expresses 
doubt as to whether it will, and I am rather 
inclined to agree with him. He, of course, starts 
out with a presupposition about tbe texte 
hterary integrity and presses every poeti 
device into the service of бешоо анс the 
validity of his starting point. Some other 
scholars, 1t 15 true, seem to start with a perverse 
view of the final author as incompetent and во 
never stop to attempt to do justice to the text 
before breaking it down into what they regard 
as its multifarious constituent parts. But are 
these the only empirical models for our concep- 
tion of writers m antiquity? Clearly not. A 
(genuinely) synoptic study of Samuel-Kings 
and Chronicles is instructive. It 18 clear on the 
one hand that the Chronicler has welded 
together material from various sources and on 
the other that one may legitimately undertake 
a poetical analysis of his finished product A 
twofold approach to the text is therefore not 
only justified but demanded by the evidence. 
Why should not the same be true elsewhere? 
In that case, questions of individual judgement 
come into play. 

Sometimes, probability may inchne us 
towards a unified reading not only in terms of 
the finished work but also in terms of our view 
of the work's origin. Brichto's generally per- 
suasive analysis of the book of Jonah would 
be a good case in point here At other times, 
however, such a harmonistic approach seems 
less plausible. In the case of the death of 
Naboth, for instance, Brichto has an interestin 

ion of the famous story of his vineyar 

on pp 145-52. The concluding verses of this 
chapter (1 Kings 21), however, seem to be less 
well integrated into the preceding account, and 
most commentators have explained this as due 
to the work of an editor or editors who 
incorporated the story into the books of Kings 
as a whole. Furthermore, as Brichto knows, 
there is an alternative account of Naboth's 
death in 2 Kings 9.25—6, as well as a tension 
between the details of Elijah’s prediction of the 
circumstances of  Ahab's eventual death 
(1 Kings 21:19) and the account of what is 
thought to have transpired (1 Kings 22: 37-8). 
To avoid the damaging implications of this for 
his overall thesis, Brichto turns to some familiar 
harmonizing tactics. part of the alternative 
account is drawn in to explam the original 
story, but without accounting for several of the 

cies which remain (on which see my 
discussion in Tel Aviv, 18, 1991, 84-9), while 
for 1 Kings 21:19 an alternative translation is 
proposed. All this is, of course, open for 
discussion, but it should be clear that it has 
very little to do with poetics. There is a 
confusion of method here which unfortunately 
tends to blunt the impact of the many good 
insights which Brichto brings to the analysis of 
his selected texts. 

In short, this is a book on two levels It 1s 
[оешу unfair to accuse Brichto of havin à 

da, but it is certainly the case 
he has allowed ulterior concerns about Sch 
he makes no secret to intrude where they do 
not belong. Biblical scholars need to learn from 
him, as from others who share his 
approach, that analysis must start from a 
patient and attentive reading of the texts as we 
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have them. But as he well knows, not all will 
be able to share his confidence that we can also 
stop there. 

H. G. M. WILLIAMSON 


МОЗНЕ WEINFELD: The promise of the 
land: the inheritance of the land of 
Canaan by the Israelites. (The 
Taubman Lectures in Jewish 

Studies, 3.) xxi, 327 7 pp. Berkeley, 

Los Angeles Oxford: 

University of California Press, 

1993. £35. 


A short introduction (pp. xv-xxi) develops 
the theme that ' the fate of the land 1s the focal 
point of Biblical historiography'—and its 
scope is immediately limited to the Pentateuch 
and Joshua—Kings. The books Joshua to Kings 
answer three questions. Why was the land not 
conquered in its ideal borders? Why was the 

ero land taken away from the Israelites? 
And what caused the fall of Jerusalem? 

The opening two chapters develop links 
between the biblical story-telling and that of 
Greece and Rome: Abraham and Aeneas as 
early ancestors mugratng to a new home; 
Romulus and Moses both exposed as infants; 
and rival stories told both in the Bible and 
among the Greeks about the processes of 
colonization and foundation of new cities. 
Chapter Ш contrasts the priestly view of the 
extent of the land, excluding Transjordan, with 
the inclusive view adopted by the 
Deuteronomists, The next chapter treats the 
theoretical and unhistorical ‘ban’ introduced 
by the Deuteronomic school on the Canaanites, 
whom older tradition had 'dispossessed' but 
not ‘exterminated’. The fifth pter reviews 
the divergent settlement models proposed Py 
Albright, Alt/Noth, and Mendenh ttwal 
an ds elements to support in of them; 
while the sixth contrasts the conquest under 
Judah’s leadershi Qudg. 1:1-20) with that 
under the house of Joseph (Judg. 1:22--6, Josh 
ae саре vii i contrast о por ee 
to the о ges, the older (Ju 
1: 1-2: 5) and newer d 1-3:4). it was AE 
the latter version that the Deuteronomic view 
was develo; of a clear line between Joshua 
and the following Judges. Chapter viii is more 
theological, and reads more like a final chapter: 
while it reco an increasing spiritualızation 
of both ‘the land’ and Jerusalem in the 
traditions ot the Second Temple B aee it 
insists that Judaism as opposed to tianity 
retained the physical as essential basis for the 
symbolic. And the ninth and last chapter 
explores the background to the promisso 
covenant of divine grant to Abraham or Davi 

It 15 true onl in ран that the volnnie паз Пг 
origins in the aubman Lectures given by 
the author at Berkeley ın 1989: these supplied 
the materials for chs. 1, ш and iv; and the 
occasion for publication. Chapter ii 1s à com- 
bination of two previously published articles. 
The remainder are studies on which Weinfeld 
had been working over the previous decade 
(p.ix) Indeed this goes a long way towards 
explaining the datedness of many of the 
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discussions. In some chapters, there are very 
few bibliographical items later than the early 
808; а 1975 article by Auld 1s called ‘recent’ 
(р. 122) The final covenant chapter 1s silent on 

e much discussed article by Kutsch (1967), 
not to of the more recent pieces by Oden 
(1987) and Davidson (1989). Then the total 
lack of engagement, in а book on biblical 
history published in 1993, with the several 
contributions of Niels Peter Lemche, Thomas 
Thompson, and John Van Seters—and all had 
begun significant work before 1980—is quite 
astounding. More positively, much of the more 
up-to-date literature 1s Israeli. 

Several of Weinfeld’s initially surprising 
assertions are worth pondering: for example, 
that Benjamimte (Gilgal) tradition was south- 
ар ), and the Philistines were not put to 
the ‘ban’ because they wete но native (p. 97). 
But others take the breath away—like the 
claum (p 52) that some biblical sources are 
‘unbiased’. And the quest for parallels also 
leads to some loose claims— Moses was hardly 
‘cast’ into the Nile, like Romulus and Remus 
into the Tiber (p. 20). 

I have no principled objection to attempting 
& historical synthesis. But this one, even if not 
already flawed by being isolated from so much 
contemporary discussion, 1з very heavily 
dependent on its тап er ative dat- 
ings. The prophet in Judg. 6:7-10 belongs to 
an ‘Elohistic’ or pre-Deuteronomistic strand 
(pp. 172, 174), though that passage seems to 
me more likely to be late because unattested in 
our Qumran evidence. Plato (5th century в.с.) 
has the Sophist reply to Socrates that people 
liked to hear ‘stories about heroes and founda- 
tion of cities’. Weinfeld continues (p 2): “1 
have long suspected that this genre о elite 
literature had much in common with the Greek 
milieu, especially since this type of storytelling, 
including the David Court story, crystalized in 
the Davidic period,’ (10th century в.с.) ‘when 
there were contacts with elements origmating 
m the Greek sphere, such as Krethi and Plethi’. 
And is it really true that there was a late 
biblical shift of Interest (p. 203) from holy land 
(Deut 30:5) to holy city (Neh. 1.9)? If 
development was unilinear, Jeremiah 7 offers 
eloquent testimony to a pnority of ‘place’ = 
city/temple (vv. 3,4) over ' place’ = land (v. 7). 


A. GRAEME AULD 


ABRAHAM TAL (ed.): The Samaritan 
Pentateuch: edited according to MS 
(6 C) of the Shekhem Synagogue. 
(Texts and Studies in the Hebrew 
Language and Related Subjects 
Vol vo.) ix, 211рр. Tel-Aviv: 
Chaim Rosenberg School of Jewish 
Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1994. 


There 18 no doubt that а new edition of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch is needed. For too long 
scholars have been constrained to use one or 
other of the older editions. In his brief, bilingual 
introduction Tal explains some of the problems 
of the preceding editions: Von Gals Der 
Hebraise: Pentateuch der  Samaritaner 
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(Giessen, 1914—18, repr. 1966) was an eclectic 
text which tried to treat the Samaritan text by 
the canons of Hebrew grammar that applied to 
the MT. The succeeding edition, the attempt 
by the Sadaga brothers, Avraham and Ratson, 
to print a parallel MT and Samaritan text The 
Jewish version, the Samaritan version of the 
Pentateuch (Holon, 1962—65) has some interest 
yet it is replete with unique forms that have no 
analogy in any manuscript with which the 
reviewer has compared it. Either the source 
text for that work was a very special example 
of the work of the scribe, Abı Berakhata or, 
more than likely, and clearly demonstrable in 
some places, there is a large number of 
misprints. 

The Tal text 15 a valuable intermediate step 
towards a new critical edition. It represents a 
printing о a single manuscript by a scholar 
who had substantial experience of 
Samaritan textual studies and has been able to 
see and avoid the pitfalls of publishing a text 
of this nature. The text 1s reliable, transcribed 
correctly, so far as one can judge from spot 
checking, presented diplomatically to avoid 
undue editorial mtervention, and is well laid 
out and easy to handle. olars wanting to 
cite the Samaritan text can now do so and 
avoid the errors into which they were other- 
wise forced. 

The editor correctly points up the importance 
of having a text which 18 as complete as possible 
to serve as a single manusctipt edition or even 
as the base of a critical edition. This was one 
reason which inchned hun to choose the 
Shekhem Synagogue MS no 6 which was 
completed in A.D. 1204 by a [дечу scribe, 
Finhas b. Elazar, who had at one other 
multi-version (triglot) Pentateuch to his credit, 

In support of his choice Tal ar that 
attempts to isolate genres of scribal activity 
have not produced any texts which are better 
than others, therefore any complete text of 
good scribal origin 18 suitable. The reviewer 18 
not convinced by this argument for one can 
make a case that the best manuscripts were 
produced by the prolific scribes of the of the 

esra family in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, 

Tal incorporates in lus text the sadare 
migrata. These are a sort of Samaritan trop 
which ought well have indicated intonation 
changes in recital to represent such things as 
queries, direct speech, exclamations, cessations 
and requests. These signs which might have 
originated in Greek manuscripts are clearly a 
stage п the evolution of the punctuation marks 
currently in use in the west. There are other 
marks which clearly relate to the reading, 
whether with cantillation or without, for they 
represent pronunciation peculiarities. While 
even in the earliest manuscripts there is a 
system of stops to represent sentence length, 
and some of the sadare migrata represent 
pauses or sense breaks in reading, it is not yet 
clear whether any of the sadare migrata related 
to tbe atnach of the MT. 

One element of the scribal tradition which 
Tal presents in his text 15 the qussah structure, 
the single paragraphs into which the text 1s 
divided. At the end of each book the number 
of gissim is stated. Unfortunately, like their 
Jewish counterparts, Samaritan scribes some- 
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times drew on one ' Massoretic’ tradition while 
using the data of another. Thus, there is a 
tendency for the statement at the end of the 
books not to correlate with the actual number 
of qissm in the text. Variations in the number 
of gissim are known to exist. In this text both 
Genesis and Numbers have qissah numbers 
differing from those stated by the scribe. The 
scribe of Shekhem 6 presents the number most 
commo found in the book of Genesis, 
namely, 250 but there are 1n fact 253 
. The additional are 16125 
esis 34:6-7, 4 214=Genesis 44:27 
following and gissah 241 =Genesis 49:21 The 
latter represents the uncertain qissah structure 
for the division of the Joseph tribes in the 
blessing of Jacob in almost every manuscript. 
For Numbers, the scribe indicates that there 
are 218 qissim, the most commonly stated 
number in the range (217, 218 or 220) but there 
are 219, a figure not otherwise known for 
this book. 

The editor su supplice a chapter and sentence 
numeration w is more intelligent and easier 
to follow than those employed ın the Von Gall 
and the Sadaqa versions. The system seems to 
be of the author's own devising. Clearly it is 
not the Massoretic system but 
neither does it represent the versification of the 
Samaritan which makes greater use of the 
bicolon stop(—:) than does the MT. A glance 
at the stopping in Genesis 48. 17—18 shows the 
nature of the problem in the Samaritan. Wh 
the editor uses the numeration for verse 1 
twice in this place is not clear unless there is 
an error. The Tal system facilitates use by 
indicating with small internal notations where 
the harmonizing and t passages have 
been drawn from 

The author has also preserved the markings 
which the Samaritans use to identify their 
lections for the liturgy. The placing of these 
markings does not always comcide from manu- 
script to manuscript and it may well be that 
there were both annual and triennial readin 
cycles as there were for the MT and that diog 
systems are to be found ın the manuscripts. 

All im all this text is an impressive step 
towards the creation of a definitive edition of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. It provides a useful 
corrective to previous editions of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch for scholars who need to draw 
thereon for comparative purposes. However, 
the variation between this text and other 
manuscripts reminds us that scholars engaged 
1n comparative study need to be aware of the 
problems inherent in any text in particular if 
the manuscripts have a substantial range of 
variation. Any edition which hopes o be 
definitive for scholarly purposes can only be a 
critical edition. 


ALAN D. CROWN 


Mary DougLas: In the wilderness: the 
doctrine of defilement in the Book of 
Numbers. Journal for the Study of 
the Old Testament Su раш 
Series, 158.) 260 pp. $ effield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1993. 
£35. 
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In Mahatma Сапа’ second year in 
England he obtained a copy of the Bible. 1 
began it, but I couldn't possibly read 
through all the Old Testament. I read the book 
of Genesis, and the chapters that followed 
invariably sent me to sleep. But just for the 
sake of bemg able to say I had read it, I 
plodded through the other books with much 
difficulty and without the least interest or 
understanding. I disliked reading the book of 
Numbers’ (M. К. Gandhi, An autobiograph 
or The story of my ех ents with truth, 
Navayivan Trust, 1963 edition, 42). Of course, 
at that time, the Mahatma was still relatively 
innocent of the scriptures in his own tradition, 
and a familianty with the similarly revealed 
Brühmana texts dealing with Vedic sacrifice 
might well have pel Лү кс him to be more 
open to the ilies of various passages in 
the Pentateuch Ti In hus later life ıt was, however, 
to be the more direct scriptures of the 
Bhagavadgité, the Ramcaritmanas and the 
Sermon on the Mount that provided him with 
solace and iration in his darker moments. 
That Gandhi, doubtless like many before and 
after him, should have found the book of 
Numbers particularly hard going is ris- 
ing but doubly unfortunate, in that, he 
been shown how to read it, he would have first 
delighted in its artistry, and secondly derived 
considerable encouragement in his later mission 
from reading how another peo people, also in the 
wilderness, were Беше prepar nd and 
outwardly to enter their promised lan 

The question of how to read the ook of 
Numbers is the real subject of the work under 
review. Coming ın the excellent Sheffield series 
of Old Testament monographs, it has the 

tee of being a serious contribution to 
oid Testament scholarship; coming from the 
pen of Mary Douglas, one of our most eminent 
anthropologists, it has the guarantee of being 
well-conceived, well-written, penetrating an 
р Тһе book disappoints in neither 
ary Dougias has confronted the 
peram of defilement from her earliest publica- 
tions and, rather like a dog worrying a bone, 
she has returned over and over again to the 
problem of why certain animals in Leviticus 
are unclean and abominations. But this is not 
the genesis of the present study; it was an 
invitation to talk to students at the Princeton 
Seminary on chapter 19 of the book of 
Numbers that started her on what she describes 
as ‘the most absorbing quest for understanding 
that anyone could hope for.’ This quest grew 
1nto the Gifford Lectures in 1989 and into the 
present book 1n 1993. As the acknowledgements 
show, the quest was not solitary but drew in a 
wide range of eminent Bible scholars, historians 
and specialists ш contiguous domains. To all 
of these she 13 grateful, and also apologetic for 
her presumption which she partly justifies by 
her conviction that the tly editors have 
been neglected and misunderstood, being often 
contrasted unfavourably with the prophets, and 
charged implicitly with cherishing the trappings 
and neglecting the substance of religion.” This 
work y makes its contribution to 
redressing that balance. 

Those who find it necessary to categorize 
people have designated Mary Douglas, ost 
certainly mistakenly, a structuralist, but this is 
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not a structuralist work By a delicious irony 
she has laid bare a rhetorical structure that 
would be beyond even the most ardent structur- 
alist’s wildest imaginings. Structuralism derived 
in large part by analogy from De Saussure’s 
work on phonology in which he showed that 
the phonemes, ‘b’, or ‘f?’ for example, only 
had value in relationship to the phonological 
system as a whole. Now that the latest ing 
in phonology has pronounced the phoneme 
dead, 1t 18 to be hoped that we shall be spared 
the worst excesses of those who treat others’ 

sacred works as ‘myths’ and trample all over 
them in hob-nailed boots leaving behind their 
subjective 1nsensitivities like litter at a beauty 
spot The present work is a thousand miles 
from such an approach; it is above all the 
search for the genre which the book of Numbers 
exemplifies, the underlying structure that 
informs its every part. The problem that 
Gandhi and counie others have had with the 
book of Numbers 18 precisely that 1ts genre was 
obscure, and it is the genre that shows one 
how to read a work. One further point of 
interest concerns the premature demise of 
‘intentionality’ in modern literary theory 
Certainly a genre is a social rather than a 
private possession, and comes with its own 

tural purposes, as a contract conveys a 
house, but the choice of one rather than 
another, and its deliberate application to convey 
deeper levels of meaning, cannot be ignored ш 
any attempt to account for the individuali 
a work. What is remarkable about the book of 
Numbers 18 the sheer deliberateness of its 
rhetorical structure and its heuristic and her- 
meneutic power. Through ignoring individual- 
ity and intentionality, that is, through lacking 
a philosoph modern literary theory 
has cut itself off from the very dimension that 
could encompass rhetorical structure and levels 
of meanmg and purpose within а single 
embrace. 

Earlier commentaries on the book of 
Numbers had almost reconciled themselves to 
accepting that its text was chaotic and lacking 
in any clearly discernible pattern, but the more 
recent magisterial commentary of Jacob 
Milgrom has demonstrated the presence of 
thematic parallelism in almost every chapter 
Parallelism and chiasmus have long Peen 
accepted as characteristic of Hebrew poetry, 
what Douglas does here 1s to extend 
Milgrom's findings to the macro-compositional 
scale. The text is characterized by the alterna- 
tion of sections of law and sections of narrative 
which are clearly marked verbally at the end, 
and sometimes also at the beginning, as well as 
differing 1n tone and import. There are 13 such 
discrete sections, Numbering them 1 to 13, an 
examination of the thematic parallelism makes 
clear that section 1 is paralleled by section 7, 
section 2 by section 12, section 3 by section 11, 
section 4 by section 10, section 5 by section 9, 
section 6 by section 8. Section 13 links up again 
with 1. Plot these round a circle with 1 at the 
top and 7 at the bottom and the d erg 
sections forms rungs across the circle, alternat- 
ing law and narrative The resulting genre is, 
then, a ring composition with 12 primary terms 
and an additional wrap-over term which con- 
nects the end with the beginning. Although а 
general common theme has been identified for 
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each rung, this in no way indicates the extent 
of the parallelism between the two terms of 
each rung which 18 often extremely elaborate. 
With а genre it 1s necessary to combine 
two ways of reading, the linear and the parallel, 
and when this 1s done most of the difficulties 
of the text disappear. What emerges 1s a 
beautifully constructed work, the work of a 
master redactor who knew precisely what he 
was doing and sought out the most appropriate 
literary genre of ed as the frame best 
suited to his high purp 

The шиба] reaction nofo one steeped in present- 
day conventions and reared on notions of 
imaginative literature might be that the genre 
18 over-contrived, but this is to ignore first that 
this is primarily the literature of record, and 
secondly that nng-composition has an oral 
origin and provides the ideal macro- 
compositional frame to organize anecdotal 
texts drawn from an often huge memorized 
repertoire. Аз to why it took an anthropologist 
to spot it, that 1s perhaps an unfair question. 
Biblica! scholarship was already well on the 
way through a number of detailed analyses of 
compositional styles; parallelism is now well 
understood and Cassuto has written of the 12 
term text exploiting llelism as a recognized 
early genre. That Mary Douglas in her 
for an anthropological reading of the boo. 
Numbers was able to worry out the genre so 
successfully 1s a matter of celebration, but she 
did so on the back of and with the help of 
some giants of biblical scholarship. It may well 
be that the unravelling of the very intricate and 
beautiful patterns of parallelism and rhetorical 
structure 1n the entire Pentateuch is only about 
a decade away. 

But though the discovery of the genre of the 
book of Numbers is а major contribution 1t 
does not exhaust the present work which is 
essentially ап anthropological reading. 
Fortunately anthropolo ike modern Шег- 
ary theory, does not in intentionality and 
the question of motives. Using all the 
ар roaches of a well-trained empirical anthro- 


ologist she has fully utilized the new-found 
om given by being able to read the text. 
Touching on issues of kinship, land-rights and 


political factions she has produced a rich and 
ascinating reading of the text, characterized 
by delicacy and tact, and marked by the 
absence of assertiveness. Her treatment of the 
culture of enclaves is of t interest and her 
study of Baalam and like the book of 
Numbers itself, is a perfect exemplar of its 
genre. 

Chiasmus requires that one should end where 
one begins. The title suggests a major focus is 
the doctrine of defilement. It a appears from her 
reading that the doctrine of defilement in 
Numbers 18 quite unexpected and surprising It 
advocates not a doctrine that favours one class 
or category over anotber as in hierarchical 
culture, but a doctrine that is totally non- 
discriminatory and treats equally ' the stranger 
in the midst’. When considering what Gandhi 
had missed through not knowing how to read 
Numbers, no mention was made of defilement 
yet this was an 1ssue he fought against much 
of hus life. How he would have apprecia ted this 
aspect of Numbers, but most of all he would 
have gained strength from the knowledge that 
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2,500 years before him a sacred book of 
Judaism had come out so clearly in favour of 
non-discrimimation against ‘the stranger in the 
mudst' for ıt was this to which he gave his final 
years and which cost him his life. We are 
grateful to Mary Douglas for showing us so 
much 1n what seemed initially an unpromising 
field. In the wilderness deserves the widest study 
and discussion. Such fruitfulness is a powerful 
endorsement of retirement, but since it seems 
that Mary Douglas is returning yet again to 
her major question, the animal in Leviticus, 
there is clearly more to look forward to. 


S. С. R. WBIGHTMAN 


Lewis GLINERT (ed): Hebrew in 
Ashkenaz: a language in exile. x, 
264 pp. New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. £30. 


Among the less pleasant adjuncts of the 
successful revitalization of Hebrew at the turn 
of this century was a policy of disparaging 
competing languages. The best known example 
is the bitter between supporters of 
Hebrew and of Yiddish, the scars of which still 
disfigure the Jewish sociolinguistic scene. 
Another unwitting victum, battered by pro- 
ponents of Yiddish and modern Hebrew alike, 
was the old Hebrew of Ashkenaz, to whose 
defence this volume comes, belatedly but 
effectively. 

The status of Hebrew in Ashkenaz was 
treated in another pioneering book, Joshua 
Fishman's The sociology of Jewish languages 
(Leiden. E. J. Brill, 1985), where a consensus 
emerged that a Jewish language like Yiddish is 
definable by its existence in a diglossic relation 
with Hebrew. Glmert approaches the issue 
from a shghtly different perspective, claiming 
that Ashkenazic Hebrew has had (and con- 
tnues to have) an independent and valuable 
existence, even if its importance is often ignored 
by those who study or use it. This assertion 13 
more than plausible, and the present volume 
offers some of the valuable results that come 
out of its exploration. 

Glinert believes that even a non-spoken 
language can be fruitfully analysed for its social 
role and relationship to a culture. He has 
therefore collected this group of papers on 
Ashkenazic Hebrew. This is defined as the 
variety of Hebrew used by Jews of medieval 
and modern European communities, starting 
with tenth- and eleventh-century Franco- 
German Jewry, spreading to East European 
Jewry from the sixteenth century, and preserved 
today by the descendants of these communities. 
Historically, :t was the variety of Hebrew that 
co-existed with Yiddish 

The contributions to the volume reveal the 
amount and high quality of accomplished 
scholarshıp being produced on the topic They 
do not, however, show any consistency in 
viewpoint, nor 18 1t for the outsider to the 
various autonomous fields represented to see 
all the connexions and differences (such as 
between the eleventh-century Hasidim in the 
early part of the volume and the eighteenth- 
century movement with the same name). 
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Lacking the kind of unifying exploration that 
a conference might have provided, each author 
has written separately without any consensus 
on approaches. 

The reader is left, therefore, to follow 
Glinert’s hints (one regrets the absence of a 
longer synthesizing introductory essay) and 
draw out common elements and trends, not an 
easy task given the different academic and 
meta-theoretical interests of the contributors. 
None the less, the papers furnish a good general 
view of the nature and use of the varieties of 
Hebrew that have been used by Jews in the 
European diasporas from medieval times until 
the present. 

Dovid Katz's article is one that most strictly 
fits Glinert's plan, being a thorough description 
of the differences between Yiddish and 
Ashkenazic Hebrew phonology, incorporating 
both historical and sociolin їс variation. 
Yaakov Shavit's analysis of language atti- 
tudes of the Berlin Haskalah is also particularly 
significant, analysing the goal of these late 
cighteenth-century spokesmen for the Enlight- 
enment of maintaining separate domains 
for Hebrew and German This is 
corroborated by an essay by Israel Bartal who 
contends that the Haskalah originally proposed 
a new bilingualism of Hebrew and the gentile 
standard language. Later, there developed a 
secular nationalistic Jewish monolingualism (1n 
one appearance, associated with Zionism, with 
Hebrew as the target language, and in the 
other, exemplified by either labour or cultural 
Yiddishism, with Yiddish) It was only among 
orthodox Ashkenazic Jewry that a new bilin- 
gualism (either Yiddish or English with /eshon- 
ha-kodesh) replaced the old diglossia. 

Shaul Stampfer’s short essay describes the 
state of Hebrew literacy in nineteenth-century 
East European Jewry. Shelomo Morag’s encyc- 
lopaedic essay surveys the birth and develop- 
ment of modern Israeh Hebrew Paul Mendes- 
Flohr’s article on Franz Rosenzweig’s love of 
the Hebrew language and belief 1n its holiness 
casts intriguing light on the status of the 
language in the early years of its revival. A 
bnef paper by Avraham Greenbaum (the notes 
though are nearly as long as the text) sketches 
the fate of Hebrew in the Soviet Union. A final 
essay by Glinert proposes the term ‘quasilect’ 
to describe the status of Hebrew in British 
Jewry today, used as a religious language by 
the various religious streams, and unlikely to 
be replaced by firmer grasp of modern Israeli 
Hebrew. 

A number of other papers, valuable as they 
are in their own right, throw only secondary 
light on tbe central sociolinguistic question that 
Glinert poses Joseph Dan 1s concerned with 
the concept of language of the early Ashkenazic 
Hebrew writers and not directly with the way 
they used the language Ilan Eldar summarizes 
the work of a number of medieval Ashkenazic 
scholars in attempting the determine the gram- 
mar of Biblical Hebrew, mentioning the diffi- 
culties they faced because their own 
pronunciation of Hebrew did not maintain the 
distinctions of the traditional Tiberian vocaliza- 
tion system. Menahem Zvi Kaddari reports on 
a study of the use of mtensifiers by one 
thirteenth-century rabbi revealing dialectal vari- 
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ation. Moshe Pelli explores an aspect of 
stylistics ш modern Haskalah secular literature. 

Many of the cartoons discussed in an 
interesting semiotic essay by Joshua Fishman 
deal with the struggle between Yiddish and 
Hebrew. Naftali Loewenthal discusses the role 
of Hebrew ш а modern Hasidic movement, 
Habad. George Mandel’s essay argues, against 
claims in a 1981 book on the htstory of Zionism 
by Shlomo Avineri that Eliezer Ben Yehuda’s 

onism was based on his concern for Hebrew 
revival, that it stemmed rather from a desire to 
rescue Hebrew literature from extinction. 

The volume proves Glinert’s assertion that 
this is a topic worthy of scholarly study, collects 
a number of worthwhile papers, and should 
stimulate further useful research. 


BERNARD SPOLSKY 


Leon I. YUDKIN: Beyond sequence: 
current Israeli fiction and its context. 
De in Modern Culture, 2.) 
89pp. Northwood, Middlesex: 
Symposium Press, 1992. 


Considering the abundance of literary actrv- 
ity in modern Israel and the social-political 
events which shape and reshape its context, the 
attempt to describe both 1s indeed a challenge. 
Leon I. Yudkin, who has devoted the last 
quarter of a century to teaching and transmit- 
ting Hebrew literature to the English-speaking 
world, ventures to encompass vast topic 
within the covers of this rather modestly sized 
book. It 1s the last of a series of such volumes 
written by him, and seems to follow thematic- 
ally the concerns of 1984 and after aspects of 
Israeh fiction (1984) 

The dual purpose of the book as promised 
by its title presents a major problem: once 
context includes a historical, vertical approach, 
the focus shifts away from the current, hori- 
zontal or diachronic context. Yudkin could 
have chosen either to view 'current' fiction in 
the hght of the present-day social-political 
context, and thus grven the k a unity of 
scope, or else in the light of the past, and thus 
suggested the development of a literary tradi- 
ton By attempting а balance between both 
approaches, the book fails to manage either in 
а satisfying manner 

However, taken as a survey of topics, issues, 
authors and genres of modern Israeli literature, 
Beyond sequence 1$ quite effective in familiariz- 
ing both the uninitiated and the non-specialist 
reader with the field, One may assume that this 
18 the targeted audience because Yudkin devotes 
many of his sub-chapters to sharing informa- 
tion and views on a variety of literary matters 
of a general and basic nature, such as ‘What 
1$ fiction?’ (р 21), ‘What 1s literature?’ (р 75), 
‘Masculine/feminine differences’ (p. 110) or 
‘What is a poet?’ (p. 138). In other words, the 
book sets out to teach the concepts and 
terminology of literature 1n general, at the same 
time as ıt ams to organize the broad topic of 
‘current’ Israeli fiction and its ‘context’ mto а 
meaningful portrait. 

Some of the titles of the 12 chapters compris- 
ing the book indicate the major issues con- 
fronted by any critic or student of Hebrew 
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literature and culture. They include topics such 
as ‘Jews or Israelis?’ (ch. v), ‘Sefardi fiction: 
Eastern content m Western garb’ (ch. v1), and 
‘Recall of feeling in Israel female fiction’ 
(ch. vii). These purport to outhne moral or 
social issues and explore the literary reactions 
to and expressions of those issues. Specific 
authors and works are discussed as cases in 
point, so contributing to the survey from an 
ideological viewpoint. But the general descrip- 
tion of a given topic relegates the art itself to 
a secondary position, as in the case of the 
chapter on female fiction. of the 12 pages 
involved, only three are specifically concerned 
with Israeli women writers and only two writers 
are mentioned by name. Such topics are central 
to any description of what is ‘current’, new 
and developing in Israel today, and the space 
devoted to the British and the French scene is 
both superfluous and distracting, as 15 the 
discussion and definition of female fiction m 
general: such mixing of the theoretical, the 
informative, the interpretative and personal 
opinion undermines the unity and focus of 
the volume. 

Interspersed with these chapters are others 
devoted to individual authors Thus there is no 
cumulative thesis or clear organizing principle 
Authors of central importance, such as Amos 
Oz, A. B. Yehoshua and Amalia Kahana- 
Karmon, are relegated to serving as examples, 
whereas others are discussed individually. A 
survey of the development from social realism 
to surrealism and to existentialism, the political 
allegory, and the revisionism of previous 1deolo- 
gies would have tied these into a meaningful 
statement The essence of modern Israeli literat- 
ure and its particular characteristics as a 
cultural corpus 1s neglected also from the 
standpoint of poetics, the stretching and Shap- 
ing of the language and the changing role of 
myth during the period of.Statehood 

Addressing the definition of Israeli literature 
1n the first chapter, Yudkin maintains that it is 
‘the Hebrew literature of the State of Israel’ 
(p. 1), but proceeds to describe, in broad brush 
strokes, four periods of literature: ‘Palestine’, 
‘Israel’, ‘The sixties onwards’ and ‘The cur- 
rent scene’. As these are determined by both 
political terms (‘Statehood’) and chronology 
(‘The sixties’), Yudkin ignores the commonly 
p periodization based on poetics and 
world-view, protagonists and style. There is, 
therefore, a contradiction between the definition 
of the literature as a product of the state of 
Israel and the corpus under survey, which 
expresses the experience of Israel as a state of 
mind and reaches far beyond the actual forming 
of the political entity 

Several chapters (i, iu, v) relate to the 
consideration of the past in modern Israeli 
literature The recychng of materials in the 
light of new realities 18 probably the most 
fascinating aspect of the dynamics of modern 
Hebrew hterature, and this reclaiming of the 
past should be seen as a dialectical literary 
process aumed at the definition of the present 
However, the author defines the attitude to the 
past as nostalgia, which is said to be ‘a 
predominant mood of recent Israeli fiction’ 
(p 13). The preoccupation with the past is 
musread as a longing for the lost paradise of 
the days of pre-statehood, whereas it needs to 
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be res read as an attempt to explore the causes of 

ointing reality 

owing this fat dado chapter, Yudkin 
tus To "Amon, asking” s Aguon а 
Modernist?’. Since Agnon is not a ‘current’ 
author, one expects his presence ın the book to 
illustrate the ‘ context’, but that connexion is 
not made Agnon’s place in the tradition of 
modern Hebrew literature and particularly the 
role he played for following generations could 
have justified his inclusion here, and enhanced 
our understanding of the t. Chapter iii, 
entitled ‘ Looking back or forwar d?' treats the 
above-mentioned use of the past from the 
viewpoint of the individual rather then the 
collective, thus focusing on what 1s called here 
‘the confessional element’. Yudkin looks at а 
few chosen authors on the basis of them 
seemingly autobiographical works, and in so 
doing suggests a tradition, or canon, whose 
roots begin with Bialik and end with Knaz 
and Тапу, 

In his epilogue, the author agrees that ' The 
variety of form in Israeli fiction points to the 
impossibility of generalizing about и” (р 169). 
He then goes on to state that ‘contemporary 
Israeli fiction 1s still flexing its muscles, moving 
against the margins of what is possible. Political 
challenge and individual meaning vie with each 
other for a place in the hterary work’ (p. 170). 
These are rather general and probably universal 
statements Moreover, they seem to reveal a 
certain ambivalence with regard to the achieve- 
ments of this literature Perhaps they indicate 
the tenuous position of the literary researcher 
who wishes to interpret a vital corpus of what 
might seem to be a marginal or esoteric 
literature. 

The connexion between reality and literature 
and the variety of genres, voices and viewpoints 
are the core of the ‘current’; the age-old 
language and literary activities of Hebrew 
writers, together with the cosmopolitan nature 
of the Israeli people, are the core of the 
‘context’. One wonders if it 18 indeed ‘ beyond 
sequence’, or rather quite sequential. A reor- 
ganization of the structure and a clearly defined 

ocus would have helped to make this a 
valuable survey: an opening chapter dedicated 
to the literary tradition, a closing chapter 
dedicated to experimental and mnovative 
trends, and the body of the work presenting a 
selection of major works, omitting any general 
discussion of literary theory, would have pro- 
duced a broad but clear canvas depicting a 
complex scene. 


ZVIA GINOR 


ТАСОВ LASSNER: Demonizing the Queen 
of Sheba: boundaries of gender and 
culture in postbiblical Judaism and 
medieval Islam. (Chicago Studies in 
the History of Judaism.) xv, 281 pp. 
Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, [1994]. £39.95, 
$57.50 (paper £15.95, $22.95). 


Understanding the Qur'ün's rendition of 
biblical stories as a part of the ongoing, 
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unceasing process of mterpretation within the 
framework of Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
is both a frustrating and an essential task. 
Most scholarship has moved away from the 
view of the яп as an inept rehash of the 
biblical accounts and prefers the model of the 
text as a link in the evidence for (Jewish) 
midrashic elaboration. In trying to comprehend 
this overall process, we immediately Tun into 
problems: as F. E. Peters has put it, ‘We have 
only one biblical midrash current in seventh- 
century Arabia, and that is the Qur'an itself 
(in his ‘The quest of the historical 
Muhammad’, IJMES, 23, 1991, 296). It is 
extremely difficult to situate the Qur'an within 
the medieval midrashic world because of the 
vagaries of dating other existing Jewish midra- 
shim and our pro roblems 1n understanding other 
possible influences ороп  seventh-century 
Arabia (or wherever and whenever one con- 
ceives the work to have achieved this particular 
literary manifestation) and their effects upon 
the text. 

Jacob Lassner is well aware of these issues 
and he discusses them lucidly in the introduc- 
tion to his new book. He suggests that, with a 
story such as that of the encounter of the 
Queen of Sheba and Solomon, there are a 
sufficiently large number of distinctive elements 
in the midrashic elaborations for some order 
to be brought to the chaos; and, what is more, 
that the elaborations reveal some intrinsically 
interesting aspects of the concerns about gender 
and power in medieval Islam and Judaism. 

The integration of Jewish and Muslim scrip- 
tural elaboration is a major theme of Lassner's 
book, and probably its most successful. After 
providing an outline of the biblical and the 
post-biblical accounts as provided in four 
medieval midrashic compendia, he goes on to 
detail the Muslim accounts as recorded in the 
Ошгап. This leads to an observation of how 
difficult it is to situate the Qur'àn at a particular 
point in the Jewish tradition. The Qur'an is 
midrashic in style, yet does not present a 
known midrashic version of the story Does it 
represent, perhaps, a compressed version of a 
more expansive treatment from known or 
unknown Jewish traditions? The elusive nature 
of the Qurünic narrative is ultimately the 
problem, so Lassner turns to the Muslim 
exegetical tradition—especially the gisas 
aLanbiyá' work of al-Tha‘labi (d. 1035)—to 
see the way the story is developed and the ga 
are filled їп. This does not solve all the 
problems, however. There are still the difficult- 
les involved in dating the Jewish midrashic 
sources and g out the direction of the 
transmission of certain elements: did they move 
from Jewish to Muslim sources or vice versa? 
The conjecture 1s put forth that the exegetical 
tradition will contain the missing link between 
the Qur'ün and Jewish tradition, through a 
process of historical memory, but how can one 
distinguish such preserved early meanings from 
later imagination? (Some might respond to that 
саа with the thought that through the 
nnan parten ns some criteria may be established: 

y. Lassner does not attempt such an 
approach.) The study of the Muslim exegetical 
material does allow for interesting attempts at 
generalzation concerning the development of 
specifically Muslim concerns within the overall 
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Jewish stories. These are isolated in such 
elements as the problem of Solomon 's drinking 
alcohol, legal aspects regarding the Queen's 
conversion to Islam and her consequent ability 
to retain her own property (specifically her 
throne) and difficulties over patterns of 
inheritance 

The sexual themes throughout the midrashic 
elaborations, Jewish and Muslim, are also clear: 
the commentators are all concerned about this 
‘context of will and intellect between а 
woman wishing to retain her independence and 
& privileged monarch anxious to subject her to 
his own authority’ (p.x). The issue comes 
down to one of ‘the natural order of the 
universe’ in which women must submit to men. 
This 18 frequently symbolized in the stories of 
the Queen of S eba’s hairy legs—indicating, 

other things, her intrinsic violation of 

the differentiation men and women, in 
that haurmess is for men alone. Not only does 
the Queen wish to violate the distunction 
between men and women on the level of power, 
therefore, but she also embodies the threat of 
rendering all gender boundaries t. That 
such issues have a certain resonance ш modern 
Buropean society only makes the material and 
its analysis all the more fascinating 

Lassner is astute ш his reading of midrash 
and fafsir, ever gently reminding the reader 
that these elaborattons are expressions of 
concerns and expectations contemporary with 
the sources being used and that the real value 
of the material is to be found within that 
context Not only will many readers derrve an 
appreciation of Jewish midrash and Muslim 
tafsir from this work, but they will also раш 
an excellent sense of what interpretation (at 
least ın its medieval ) 1з all about. Lassner 
has included (on pp. 161—214) translations of 
all the major texts which he used for his study, 
so that a full apreciation of the topic may 
be achieved 


А. RIPPIN 


MUHAMMAD АІ-НАВІВ А-НАН 
(comp.): Fihris makhtütàt Maktabat 
Makka al-Mukarrama| Handlist of 
manuscripts in the Library of Makka 
al-Mukarrama. Vol 1: Qur'ün and 
qur'ünic sciences. Vol 2: History 
section. (Publications nos. 8, 9.) 
145 pp.; 145 pp. London: 
Al-Furqén Islamic Heritage 
Foundation, 1994. £18 ea. 


Both these volumes have been ‘inserted’, so 
to speak, in the middle of the ongoing series of 
volumes on national collections of Islamic 
manuscripts which are being published by 
al-Furqün, two of which have already been 
reviewed ш the Bulletm, most recently ш туш, 
1, 1995, 218. These volumes are well printed 
and attractively produced but there are aspects 
of their publication which set them apart. No 
doubt, when 'Saudi Arabia" ар ears ш the 
series of volumes to come, practical 
information which is so useful sit be included, 
since here nothing is said about the channels 
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by which one may consult or obtain microfilms 
or pepan of the works Isted, institutional 
opening addresses and the like, 

Both volumes are in Arabic although the 
pagination is in Western numerals (in the 
manner one finds familiar in Maghribi publica- 
tions). Occasionally this may prove discon- 
certing although there are good indexes, There 
is an introduction which provides mformation 
about how the collections m the Maktabat 

ar Har aram al-Malakī came to be housed there, 
and how the academic institution or individual 
scholar can locate works under subject head- 
ings, and what criteria have been adopted in 
the lists that are published here. Each Sont 
title is accompanied by the name of the author, 
where known, and a reference to Brockelmann’s 
GAL, the name of the copyist, the date of the 
copy, the style and provenance of the script, 
the number of folios, the commencement of 
the Exordium and of the Colophon. Sometimes 
whole poems appear. There are pleasing 
examples of illuminated pages although the 

hotographs per se are pale in colour and could 
ve been in r focus. 

The works listed include several well known 
masterpieces of tafsir and ta’rikh, including 
several manuscripts from the Maghrib. The 
way that these are described (and no doubt 
this applies equally to other manuscripts from 
the Eastern Muslim World) at times suggests 
that an element of myopia has affected the task 
of the compilers. Three examples will suffice 

In vol 1, no. 60, р. 76, Mifiah al-tafsir_ is 
attributed to an author who is named ‘Abdallah 
b Muhammad b. ‘Uthman, nicknamed ‘ Füdi 
al-Maghribr’. He is described as being alive 1n 
1209/1794. Under ‘comments (mulahazàt) ' it is 
remarked that no рари of this author is 
in the sources availab. ere 18 little doubt 
that the family of Othman dan Fodio 1s m 

uestion, probably ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad 

1764/6 15 37), brother of the Shehu. There is 
no shortage of information about him in the 
writings of David Bivar, Lous Brenner, the 
late Mervyn Hiskett (who was an authority) 
and Murray Last. A short reference to him is 
to be read 1n Mahibou and Triaud, Voilà ce 
qui est arrivé (Paris, 1983), 160, and here 1t is 
mentioned that he was the author of some 80 
works or opuscules Presumably this is one 
of these 

Also in уо]. 1, no. 79, p. 91, Taysir al-‘asir 
min “ийт al-tafsir 1s attributed to Muhammad 
Habiballah b. ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad whose 
nickname is given as al-Mayabi and kunya, 
al-Janki, and there 18 no doubt that the latter 
should read al-Jakni, from the Mauritanian 
tribe of the Tájakant; this may be a typing or 
pnrntng error. In view of the presence of 
several noted Mauritanian scholars п Mecca 
and Medina, it is curious that no more 
information regarding this author has been 
supplied 

vol. 2, no 2 (44), p. 41, one of the works 
of Muhammad b ‘Abd al-Kartm al-Maghilt 
al-Türmsáni is mentioned, namely, that 
described as al-Risala al-Mansüriyya or (sic 
Risala fimá yajibu 'ald'l-muslimin mm tina 
al-kuffar, and 1n the ‘comments’ it 1s stated 
here that this work is also known as Misbah 
al-arwah fi usül al-falüh, this having been 
and printed in Algiers 1n 1968. However, Bivar 
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and Hiskett, in the list of al-Maghili’s works 
умер they give in their а іп BSOAS, xxv, 

, 1962, 106—9, sharply d (4) from 
ON the first being ede Ta їй bit yi 
ala’l-muslimin min уїтйЬ al-kuffar, died 
Misbüh alarwáh fi usül al-falüh. Only the 
Rabat copy of the former is listed. Hunwick in 
his Shari‘a т Songhay (Oxford, 1985), says 
‘This work has no formal title, but is sometimes 
called Тау fima yajib ‘ala’l-Muslimin mm 
ijtinäb al- , & title taken from the heading 
of the work’s first section. The edition of 
Algiers (ed. Rabih Bünàr, 1968) mistakenly 
gives it the title Misbak al-arwah fr usil al-falzh, 
which rightly belongs to another work of his 

which deals in part with the question of the 
Saharan Jews’ (Hunwick, p. 6,n 36) Hunwick 
adds that the text of the Ta'lif has een edited 
by Dr H. Gwarzo and critically analysed by 
G. Vajda. Hunwick lists the manuscripts of the 
Ta’lif in various collections on [e 38. This 
сору in Mecca is not amongst 

te the above comments (and other 

reviewers may identify other surprises) 
handlists will be of value to all libraries in 
instutions where Arabic and Islamic Studies 
are pursued. It is to be hoped that summary 
lists will be made available in Western languages 
and that al-Furqan will commission the publica- 
tion of Islamic handlists in libraries where such 
have been unavailable hitherto. 


H. T NORRIS 


А. А. AL-Nassir: Sibawayh the phono- 
logist: a critical study of the phonetic 
and phonolo iis theory of Sibawayh 
as presented in his Treatise Al-Kitab. 
(Library of Arabic Linguistics 
Monograph, no.10.) xx, 130 pp., 
8 pp. [in Arabic]. London and New 
York: Kegan Paul International, 
1993. £55. 


There is no doubt that the ancient fram. 
tical tradition will always be be a fundamental 
resource for future developments in Arab[ic] 
Imguistics, as al-Nassir states in his introduc- 
tion, and it is equally undeniable that 
Sibawayhi's genius continues to reveal itself as 
more discoveries about language are made 1n 
the West. This book may even play a small 
role in bringing out these two points, bur 
unfortunately its value is severely diminished 
by its lack of focus The author does not seem 
to have made up his mind whether he is writing 
a posthumous vindication of Sibawayhi as ‘a 
pioneering linguist whose theories prefigured 
many views of modern lin ics b t some 
thirteen centuries’ (p. xx, and cf. 23, 110, 
111, 114f.) or whether he 18 enticizing i as a 
primitive thinker whose ‘not. ‚ too convin- 
cing’ ideas ( . 72) he finds so ‘inaccurate’ 
(р. 108) and * infelicitous? (pp. 31, 109) that he 
must rectify them. In fact a more 
suitable ttle for the work might be al-Nassir 
the phonologist, as it seems to to serve very 
much as a platform to advance various theories 
of his own ('I feel motivated to propose a 
possible scale of hierarchy of these elements, 
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based on observations made by Sibawayh and 
on my own conclusions drawn from the 
material in this study’, p. 111, and cf. pp. 33, 
44, 82, 109) 

The book is dated 1993, yet contains no 
references to anything published after 1983. 
Unless the press k waiting an inordin- 
ately long time al-Nassr can have no good 
Tason for omitting to take account of, for 

e, Bakalla’s monograph on Ibn Jinni 
CO: Bohas and Guillaume on the later Arab 
(1984), Sezgin’s ninth volume 


(80, Troupeau’s Tt opt (1976), 
baki on hierarchies (1 to mention о 
the most obvious works whieh have АОРТЫ 
in the last fifteen years or more (on 
majhiira/mahmiisa the cut-off date is 19671). To 
be sure linguistics does not move at the speed 
of pure science, where a piece of can 
become obsolete in a matter of months, but to 
ignore 80 many years of scholarly enquiry is 
no way to establish a position of authority on 

any topic. 

Throughout the book one 1s constantly aware 
of the difficulty of explicating one linguistic 
system in terms of another Suspicion should 
surely be aroused when such apparently inno- 
cent equations as, say, majhüra—' voiced’ and 
mahmiüsa-«'unvoied' or harf-'consonant' 
and haraka ==* vowel’, lead to so many insoluble 
problems. А common reaction is to assume 
that there is something wrong with the Arab 
categories—their articulatory phonetic science 
was not advanced enough to recognize the true 
nature of gdf and tā’, they confused ortho- 
graphy with phonolo logy in the case of harf, and 
so on—and all it nt is a bit of tinkering to 
show that in the end the Arabs were operating, 
albeit inefficiently, with exactly the same cat- 
ае as Western linguistics. This seems to be 

Nassirs position too, that the data have 
simply been mislabelled, terms used imprecisely, 
theories developed inconsistently, but with the 
exoneration that under the circumstances noth- 
ing better could be expected (e. & pp. 17, 97). 

et al-Nassir does not always present 
his own Arguments with an appropnate rigour. 
Consider und represented orthographic- 
ally by /q/. We cannot in fact ever know what 
it was, and it does little to strengthen al-Nassir's 
case that he pis emptivel assigns it the phon- 
etic symbol [G] (p. 11) before trying to persuade 
us, on the impressionistic basıs of modern 
Arabic dialects, that ıt was, ın fact, voiced 
(2, 37), The International Phonetic Alphabet 
as al-Nassir seems aware, p. 44) can provide 
nothing more than a hopeful approximation of 
the agathcentury ‘phonemes, and merely to 
transcribe them in IPA symbols proves nothing. 
Not Gairdner, nor the colloquials, nor the 
contemporary practices of Qur'ün recitation 
are reliable authorities for medieval phonology. 
the reconstruction of extinct sounds requires 
the utmost systematic precision, and even 
then the results remain entirely inferential 

Al-Nassir 18 very critical of Sibawayhi's 
treatment of alif, waw and ya’ in their function 
as markers of vowel length, but there is a 
distinct possibility that in his eagerness to 
overhaul the medieval theory he has seriously 
misunderstood Sibawayhi. On p. 32 he accuses 
him and the later grammarians of erroneously 
analysing long vowels into a short vowel 
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followed by the homorganic long vowel (scil. 
*ай, “ii and *ий). If al-Nassir is Tight, which 
seems unlikely, the repercussions for Arabic 
poetry would be catastrophic, as according to 
this hypothesis syllables containing long vowels 
would have a different metrical value trom the 
closed syllable consisting of a short vowel and 
an unvowelled consonant, since a word such as 
Л would scan as fi-i instead of the traditional 
fiy. It goes without HE that further argu- 
ments derived from this curious theory are 
equally unconvincing, for example al-Nassir's 
explanation of the loss of hamza in sa’alasala 
via the proposed intermediate stages 
safala— ўа, where it looks as if he 
has taken far too literally Sibawayhi’s observa- 
tion that in this context hamza is replaced by ã 
(р. 83; A is al-Nassir’s own somewhat tenden- 
tious symbol for the hamza bayna bayna 

The pity is that through all the interference 
and criticism Sibawayhi's brilliance does shine 
through, and one regrets that the occasional 
insight is not elaborated. References to what 
may have been a substantial difference in 
approach to phonology between Sibawayhi and 
his master al-Khalil, for example (pp. 15, 18), 
are merely tantalizing. Likewise a possible 
correlation between verbal stem vowels and the 
musta‘li consonants would benefit from a 
deeper investigation. On the other hand the 
concluding pages about psycholinguistics and 
sociolinguistics are so perfunctory as to look 
more like window-dressing. And speaking of 
window-dressing, there can be little to be learnt 
from such jargon-encrusted platitudes as, 
* when the pulmonic алг is completely consumed 
by the egressive airstream as a result of 
extending. the duration of a long vowel, the 
sound be terminated’ (p. 30). 

Abercrombie’s ideas on the relationship 
between letters and sounds are interesting and 
useful, but ıt would help to be reminded that 
he is talking about Latin grammar and not 
modern theory, and in any case ‘potesta’ 1s a 
mistake for potestas” (р. 9). Wells is cited as 
if he were referring to Sibawayhi (p. 7), which 
18 not the case, suggesting that the origmal 
source was not checked. The introductory 
section on Sibawayhi’s background is wholly 
anecdotal and neither original, relevant nor 
up-to-date. There are too many such deficien- 
cies. not every example from Sibawayhi is 
quoted or translated correctly, proper names 
are misspelt, even the Arabic introduction 
contains typos, in short, the publishers are 
reaping the pernicious harvest of camera-ready 
copy, where the author alone is responsible for 
textual accuracy The days are gone when a 
reviewer would oblige the publisher and author 
by itemizing the typographical errors; but a 
small prize should perhaps be offered for 
tracking down Alan Kayes article with reason- 
able speed, given that al-Nassir spells the name 
incorrectly, reverses the imtials and gets the 
volume number wrong. 

Observant readers may wonder how this 
review can be so critical of a work appearing 
in the ‘Library of Arabic Linguistics’, when 
the reviewer himself is a member of the editorial 
committee which approved its publication. 
There is an explanation, which will not be gone 
into here, save to remark that the chief editors 
of the series may now wish to consider ejecting 
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someone who has revealed himself as a Trojan 
Horse! If that is how it appears, the reason is 
that this book falls short of the standard 
established by the previous volumes ın this 
series. 

M. G. CARTER 


T. Е. Мїтснки: Pronouncing Arabic, 
2. xv, 307 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1993. £37.50. 


This is the work of a master linguist who 
has devoted his entire ic career to 
dealing with the intricacies of the Arabic 
language. Those who are familiar with 
Professor Mitchell’s work will recognize in this 
book those scholarly attributes that have made 
its author the figure he is in the field 
of Arabic linguistics: his breathtaking know- 
ledge of the Arabic language ın its geographic- 
ally and stylistically determined forms, his 
meticulous attention to detail m describing the 
phonetic-cum-phonological facts of the lan- 
guage, his ability to eralze over a wide 
terram in a manner which takes into account 
the various particulanties of the language, and 
his awareness of the ‘sheer hard work’ which 
the learners of Arabic have to endure to acquire 
the seemingly bewildering variations in the 
lan equately. To the untrained eye the 
author of this book may therefore be seen to 
be totally immersed in linguistic description, 
but this 1s not so simply because the descriptions 
he offers are rooted in a wide-ranging theoret- 
ical framework in which phonetics, phonology, 
morphology and sociolinguistics all play an 
ропы interpretative role. 

broad terms, the book deals with the facts 

of Arabic variation in a cluster of vernaculars, 
covering the consonants and the vowels in 
isolation and ın context (chs. as well as 
accentuation and intonation (ch iv) Chapter v 
presents an overview of Educated Spoken 
Arabic (ESA), wherein variation is treated as 
y stylistic in nature. By virtue of the 

act that it draws its data from a range of 
Arabic vernaculars (excluding those of the 
Arabian Peninsula south of the Kuwait: bor- 
ders), the author’s approach is inevitably com- 
parative/contrastive ш nature, with constant 
references being made to Classical Arabic/ 
Modern Standard Arabic. In handling the facts 
of Arabic variation the author seeks to relate 
them to regional and ecological distinctions 
and, within urban speech, to such factors as 
‘socio-economic class, professional standing, 
degree and type of education, religious affili- 
ation, ethnic origin, generation, and even sex’ 
(p. 10). In dealing with these same facts the 
book is mformed by the descriptively and 
sociolinguistically sound view, in my opinion, 
that one must locate the ‘variety of vernacular 
Arabic within its essential oneness’ (p 14). The 
following two statements illustrate the attention 
paid in the book to the parameters of variation 
and umty in the language with respect to 
linguistic facts ‘Phonetic and phonological 
behaviour often differ quite strikingly in verna- 
cular Arabic not only 1n proportion to region 
and style but also grammatical category’ 
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(p.76); and 'though diversification among 
regions must be reco; , nevertheless there 
is a quite remarkable sharing of vernacular 
features, for „spoken Arabic is less divided by 
honolo than by lexicon’ 
p. 137). The o moves between these two 
perspectives, focusing on diversity within a 
context of underlymg unity, although the 
learners of Arabic for whom it is written. will 
be impressed more by the diversity than the 
unity. However, the author is fully aware that 
iem absolute phonetic diversity is not 
possible because the ‘limits of БОВЕ. рго- 
nouncability" are undetermined and indeterm- 
inable’ (p. 62). 

This unity and ушш dir presented as a 
fact of Educated Spoken bic (ESA), which 
is said to be created, maintained and regener- 
ated through the 'interplay between written 
Arabic and уёгпасшат" Avabic(s)" (p. РЕ 
Mitchell is fully aware that the seemin 
unstable variability of this form of Arabic V 
one reason which militates its promo- 
tion as a written lan p in the Arab world, 
but he regards this variability not as a sign of 
anarchy and disintegration, but as one which 
signifies vitality and naturalness; he says: ‘The 
equilibrium of the spoken language depends on 
the co-presence of uniformity and diversity, 
and nothing could be more natural. Rules there 
have to be, as imperative as continuity, but at 
the same time variable tendencies in place of 
watertight rules are as inevitable as flux and 
change if the fact of individual difference i is to 
be catered for in some reasonable wa’ yay’ (p. ' (p. 1 
This impassioned defence of ES 
author’s call for it to be written ое 
inhibition' (p. 254) are bound to fall on deaf 
ears in the circles where it most matters, not 
least because of the conservatism of the 'lan- 

dians' and the massive cultural 
associations which CA/MSA has in the full 
кер of Arab history. Аз a matter of fact, this 
or the adoption of ESA as a language of 
writing is sometimes interpreted as a sinister 
attempt to impose on the Arabs an artificial 
variety for the purpose of dividing and rulin 
them culturally, although native scholars di 
high repute (for example the Egyptian Ahmad 
Amin) did call for а similar innovation. This is 
not the position of the reviewer, but is one 
which he came across 1n a thesis he examined 
recently at a British university. Be that as it 
may, the author's call for the codification of 
the facts of ESA, both grammatically and 
lexically, as an important step towards promot- 
ing ıt as a written language seems to ignore the 
abysmal record of the Arabic Language 
Academies at achieving similar results 1n their 
promotion of CA/MSA 
the foreword to the book, the author 
seeks to situate it in relation to hus earlier 
volume Pronouncmg Arabic 1 as follows: ‘In 
contrast, this second volume is devoted less to 
the teaching of pronunciation than to alerting 
the learner to the facts of Arabic pronunciation 
outside the traditional confines of CA/MSA. It 
is “descriptive” а оррозоо to “normative” 
but 1$ still addr to the comparative 
newcomer, who, faced with a seemingly bound- 
less variety of living Arabic , Stands in 
need of a more or less generalized framework 
withm which to listen and respond’ (р v). 
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While ii no vey do; T yish to cast any doubt 
on the value of this book descriptrvely, Iam 
not, however, convinced that the ‘comparative 
newcomer’ into Arabic at a British or another 
Western university would be able to benefit 
greatly from this book as a learning resource 
without some form of tutoring in the basic 
concepts of phonetics and other related discip- 
linary concepts. As a matter of fact, teachers 
may consider that their first priority within the 
time available to them is to do other forms of 
teaching either of or about the language. But 
even if time were not an obstacle, one would 
still wonder if departments of Arabic have the 
qualified staff who would be able to offer the 
initial training needed by the learners to enable 
them to use the book effectively. My impression 
1s that the book is too detailed and may be a 
little too technical for the purpose it claims to 
serve. It may, however, used, and very 
effectively, with advanced-level students who 
are interested in the variational facts of Arabic 
per se, and not necessarily for any immediate 
pedagogi c purpose It would also most certainly 

or students attending intermediate 
postgraduate courses on Arabic linguistics. This 
1s essentially a linguist's and not a teacher's 
book. 

YASIR SULEIMAN 


OLEG GRABAR: The mediation of orna- 
ment. The A. W. Mellon Lectures in 
the Fine Arts, 1989, The National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
(Bollingen Series, xxxv. 38.) xxv, 
pp. 284, 30 Plates. Princeton 
University Press, 1992. £35, $49.50. 


Professor Grabar’s challenge to accepted 
ways of thought, and in particular to conven- 
tional terminology, is already announced in his 
book's title, which tumbles us in medias res 
` Mediation , the main wor “cannot is 
summed up in a puse of’ is ormed by 
rather than ‘accord Draament" is 
selected at the din of *Decoration'. The 
latter two words are defined in the preface with 
an amplification ш the  rntroduction 
(pp. xxiii-xxiv, . The definitions turn on 

е points that mi t be expected Decoration 
15 the wider ae ry’ ‘anything applied to a 
structure or an object that is not necessary to 
the stability, use, or understandin of that 
structure or object’; ornament is a subcategory 
of decoration: ‘any decoration that has no 
referent outside of the object on which it 18 
found, except in technical manuals’. Grabar's 
choice of ‘ornament’ for his title seems to be 
puda by the thought that the word carries 

i PARERE зр y of potential symbolism, 
than does  ilecorstioi', and that it therefore 
provides a freer vehicle "for the meanings he is 
about to propose. This stringency tends to 
deny that the two words, together with their 
adjectives and verbs, are quite nearly synonym- 
ous, and to preclude the convenience of 
nearly overlapping use. However, ın practice, 
Grabar appears sometimes to permit himself 
the same latitude, as do other writers, to use 
the one as a useful alternative to the other. A 
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slight distinction—‘decoration’ favoured for 
the general and specifi symbolical, * orna- 
ment’ for the matters of detail and the less 
overtly symbolic—is perhaps observable in the 
discussion of the façade of Amiens cathedral. 
We are ın search of ornament: Amiens (decora- 
tion, ornament, ED. 1з by implication con- 
trasted to the Mshatta facade (ornament, p. 4 
and, somewhat later, Amiens (decoration, p. 41 

is mentioned in relation to а hypothetical ru 

(ornament) In another case, 'decoration o 

early codices ... or ornamentation of actual 
books’ (p. 164), we seem to have an example 
of Fowler’s elegant variation. It is something 
of a problem that, once we have been told to 
look for a distinction, the question tugs at the 
sleeve with each new example. А point of detail 
may be mentioned in passing regarding the use 
of ‘decorative’ in juxtaposition to ‘arts’ (р. 9). 
Especially in the context of Islamic art, the 
meaning the reader is likely to anticipate 18 
objects, smallish 3-dimensional objects, prod- 
ucts of the industrial arts, but the possible 
reading is not acknowledged, even to be denied. 
For a neutral adjective, untainted by decoration 
or ornament, Grabar sometimes has recourse 
to ‘fancy’: this is not defined, but must be 
assumed to be the opposite of ' plain', and as 
such works quite wel. Another word used 
undefined, but patent of a variety of interpreta- 
tions, 13 design. A quintet of neologisms is 
defined and used: calliphoric, chronotopic, 
monoptie, optisemic, terpnopoletic 

Derived from six lectures, the book has five 
chapters and a conclusion. First to be discussed 
is а ‘A theory of intermediaries in. art’. This 
commences with an exposition of the difficulties 
we may have ın understanding early Islamic 
decoration (pp. 9, 10, 12) anght. Grabar then 
Surveys some approaches to ornament rangin 
from simple classification to Ruskin’s sense o 
an aesthetic and moral dimension to its use. 
The latter approach takes Grabar a long way 
along the path he intends to tread, since he 
sees the ornament applied to а work of art as 
an attraction and source of aesthetic pleasure 
for the beholder, and hence as in а middle 
region between the object and the beholder. In 
view of this, Grabar describes classes of 
ornament as intermediaries, and he allegorizes 
them as daimons in the Platonic sense. The four 
intermediaries which Grabar identifies in orna- 
ment are wriüng, metry, architecture. and 
nature. Students of Islamic art will be more 
used to finding these described as four classes 
of decoration, themes that the world of Islam 
inherited from the Classical world It is, 
moreover, strange to find them described as 
ornament, since they do indeed have ‘ referent(s) 
outside the object’, witing being expressly 
stated to have such (p.14) and thus, by 
Grabar's definition, they should be excluded 
from appertaining to ornament. 

The four intermediaries are discussed ш chs. 
tiv in the order quoted above; this places first 
wnting, which may be considered the most 
difficult topic. Grabar's central point is that 
legibility of writing 18 far from everything and 
that various beautiful or arresting specimens 
appear to have been made to be contemplated 
rather than read. Other clusters of ideas are 
examined along the way. Grabar recognizes the 
problem of the commendatory element 1n the 
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term 'calligraphy' and would have it restricted 
to ‘writing for its own sake and for a primarily 
esthetic purpose’ (p. 76), tho this leaves us 


with the new problem of deci when this 1s 
the case. He 1s disinclined to allow that this 
could occur in the early of Islam, and 


locates a new and more self-conscious attitude 
to writing after Ibn Muglah's reforms We may 
wonder whether someone did not do prelimin- 


ary artwork with a measure of aesthetic 
intention for the qur'ünic inscription of the 
Dome of the R 


; but then, perhaps that 
purpose could not be called ‘p ily' aes- 
thetic? With regard to the place of writing їп 
Islamic society, Grabar is chary of allowin 
too great an influence to Revelation; ins 

he looks to the ethos of that soctety, but this 
18 described in terms shot-through with religious 


ex ions (p 111). 

The chapter on geometry tells us the least. 
Various areas of use are identified but a theme 
hardly emerges; the auspicious conjunction of 
Classical analytical thought and craft proced- 
ures traditional in the East 1s not fully brought 
out. Grabar sees that geometry 1s of a rather 
different nature from his other intermedianes, 
‘Geometry really works only as an intermedi- 
ary’ (p. 154), but he does not clinch this by 
saying that this ıs because of 15 conceptual 
nature 

Architecture 18 an interesting category, less 
often applied to the minor arts, and perhaps at 
its most important when applied to architecture, 
especially in the case of colonettes flanking a 
ттар and pretending to support an arch. 
Grabar, however, takes as his principal example 
the two buildings portrayed in an early Qur'àn, 
recently discovered in the Yemen. His demon- 
stration of different ways of reading these 
pictures shows great vituosity, but since, as 
pictures in a Qur’én, they are such a rarity, it 
15 difficult not to p caught up with precisely 
those questions t he eschews: the when, 
where, why, and why not elsewhere? In con- 
sidering tho purpose of the architectural nter- 
mediary, Grabar places his main emphasis on 
delimiting and protection (p. 190). Though 
authority is also mentioned, it is not given 
much weight; but surely this must often be the 
prime intention, as when in the frontispieces of 
a De Materia Medica it gives the warrant of 
Classical Antiquity to the information con- 
tained therein? 

Nature, reserved until last, is the topic which 
excites Grabar most and its chapter is the 
clearest Nature 1s here predominantly vegetal 
ornament applied to objects it of life 
As with the question of writing, Grabar seems 
intent on ascribing a minimal role only in ‘life’ 
to the effect of the religious background. To 
this end he selects a Safavid hunting t 
and informs us that it is not an ‘iconographic 
or even evocative representation of religious 
feelings or 1deas' (p. 214) While we may agree 
with the first proposition, since the carpet does 
not bear ‘pious signs’, the second is more 
doubtful. ong other things, the carpet 
evokes a courtly garden, we might say a secular 
Paradise; but 1s it possible in the Safavid period 
that a secular Paradise would not to some 
extent evoke the eternal Paradise? It had for 
instance become conventional to describe a 
garden pavilion as a Bihisht, or Paradise. 
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Indeed, Persian cultural tradition was very used 
to а mixture of the courtly and the religious, 
as is evident from the manner in which religious 
metaphor is intertwined into Persian classical 
poetry. Naturally, i in the case of an object like 
the carpet, the ‘religious feelings or ideas’ 
evoked & would be at a very low level of intensity 
and, in their day, would hardly have been 
thought worthy of remark, as they would be 
taken for granted. The effect suggested here is 
thus very slight; but is 1t not precisely towards 
such low-level though pervasive background 
symbohsm that Gra wishes to direct our 
attention in his study of ornament? 

In his conclusion Grabar returns to the role 
of the beholder and hence to the moral sphere. 
The last two sentences concern meaning, pleas- 
ure and choice, but I do not understand them. 
Perhaps the greatest merit of the book is to be 
itself an intermediary, its energy, enthusiasm 
and rush of ideas provoking imn the reader a 
desire to re-examine the ground and to argue. 


BARBARA. BREND 


CLINTON BAILEY: Bedouin poetry ла 
Sinai and the Negev: mirror of a 
culture. With a foreword by did 
Thesiger. xxi, 473 Fe Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 199 


This book follows a long line of other 
publications by the author on the culture of 
the Sinai Bedouin going back to 1972, ‘The 
narrative context of the bedouin Qasida-poem’ 
in Folklore Research Center Studies, 3, ed. 
I. Ben-Ami (Jerusalem). He has also published 
on Bedouin star-lore, place-names and wed- 
ding customs. 

The book has introductory sections on 
transliteration and on the world of the Sinai 
Bedouin and their poetry, with a map of the 
tribal areas of Sinai. A then = w sections 
on different of poetry: (1) Poems o 
expression; (2) Poems of communication; (3) 
Poems of instruction; and (4) Poems of enter- 
tainment Sections (5) and (6), Episodes in 
poetry І and П, present poems from tribal 
wars, the first from the war of Zari‘ b. Huzayyil 
1875—87), the second, poems written to and 

m the Sinai poet-smuggler ‘Anéz Abu Salim 
in in prison (1362 10). Chapter vii contains poems 

relating to historical events during the Ottoman 
period, during the Arab revolt, during British 
rule, and under Israeli occupation and anor the 
peace ent between and E, 
979 рег vii deals wi Ше. 
aspects of the composition of Bedouin poetry 
and the different metres and themes. Chapter 
ix, ‘Perspective on Bedouin poetry’, looks at 
Bedouin poetry in its historical context and 
red it with similar themes from Akkadian 
RS (n. As the author says, ‘If the art 
of the Bedouin poet is “the manipulation of 
the long familiar”, then he has much to 
manipulate An illiterate Bedouin who sets out 
to compose a poem unwittingly calls upon a 
tural heritage thousands of years old—not 
а forgotten heritage that has survived in the 
fabric of the present as a barely perceptible 
thread; but one that lives much as it always 
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has, with the same surroundings, artefacts, 
technology, economics, and social and political 
conditions' (p. 303). The book ends with an 
extremely useful glossary (рр. 430-57) and a 
bibliography and index. 

These poems also take in as part of the same 
cultural area, events in the Negev and even 
Transjordan. However, in keeping with the 
generally universal nature of these poems 
among Bedouin, a good poem can travel far 
from its place of ori п , especially if 1t concerns 
well known ities of the Bedouin world. 
Thus the co wins includes poems relating to 
Ibn Hadhdhal of the “Amaral branch of 
‘Anizah (wrongly spelt ‘Anézah in the book, 
the name of the town in Qasim, not the tribe) 
and to the Al Hashim of Hijüz and, of course 
to the Bani Hilal, the eleventh-century invaders 
of North Africa. 

The only quibble I have, which is merely a 

estion of choice of words, is the author’s 

uent references to the ‘illiterate bedouin 
poet’ (pp. 380, 390, and passum). As the Arabs 
вау, а-та, ns madarts * councils of men are 
as good из schoole’. I realize that he uses the 
word 'illiterate' as equivalent to the Arabic 
итті, meaning ‘unable to read and write’, but 
it seems to me that to call a poet ‘illiterate’, 
when he is obviously ‘educated’ enough to 
compose poetry, has weakened the meaning of 
the word. There are many people in the 
who can read and write and are thus in a sense 
‘literate’ but who cannot even appreciate a 
good poem, let alone compose one 

On another point, it is interesting to note 
how far these poems travel and how, as has 
been noted before, the form can change. As an 
instance of this, one of Bailey e poems, no. 4.13, 
p. 201, was recorded by him in aici Munbatah 
in 1972 and runs as follows. 


ya ‘ayn ilki balhawa lafti 
mint ‘ala din alixwüni 

yalla min s&hbin Sufti 
xaddi min azzen rawyüni 


badifti 
yilhag mahbügib wibtüni 
ya bu tanáya barad hallı 
hibbak dla Imot widdáni 


“О eye, by the way that you follow desire 
To be an Ikhwani you y aspire 

By God what a maiden I’ve ^ now beheld: 
Her cheeks, like a well are with lrveliness 


swelled; 
With black kohil-powder she darkened her 
eyes, 
Her lashes—the plumes of a crow when ıt 


ез; 
And over her shoulder she let down her braid, 
Why, as long as both belly- and girth-straps 


array: 
O Girl, whose teeth are like new-fallen hail, 
This craving for you is surely my bale.’ 


He traces this back to a Bedouin in the Hijaz 
in the days of the early Saudi rule of the area 
when a young man, in defiance of the Ikhwan 
creed, falls in love with a girl he has seen. In 
Kuwait in 1977 I recorded what is essentially 
the same poem, with substantial differences, 
from a member of ће Muwahib branch of the 
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Sba‘ah of Syria. He did not know its origin, 
only that it was not modern, i.e. before the oil 
television era. This version runs: 


ya l'ayn lic balhawa laftah 
alixwüni 


aswad tigil ri$ girbani 
wassils batt6b hàyiftih 
tigil masahib dibani 


‘Oh my eye you have turned your attention 
towards love. 
You are no longer of the religion of the 
Ikhwan. 
Your trouble is from one whom you have seen 
Whose branches have drunk up beauty. 
She had marked her a] with antimony 
So that they were k as the feathers of 
a crow. 


And she had sewn a border onto her dress 
So that you would say it was the tracks of a 
snake in the sand.’ 


Here one can see that the structure and 
message of the poem remain the same, while 
the imagery, similes and choice of words have 
changed. Some of the differences in the transla- 
tion result from Bailey's rather freer rhymed 
style. Notice, however, that the dialect features 
in each version are those of the individual 
reciter. 

We now have a solid corpus of works on the 
oral traditions of Sinai Bedouin if we include 
also the work of Frank Stewart on legal texts 
and Smadar Levie's work on the poetics of 
occupation. The о work 18 well presented 
and very comprehensive, and it is good to have 
such a solid collection of poems to add to the 
growing corpus of works on Bedouin and 
Arabian oral literature 

B. INGHAM 


К. S. O'FAuEY Qd Arabic liter- 
ature of Africa. Vol. г The writings 
of eastern Sudanic Africa to c. 
1900. Edited by J. O. Hunwick and 
R. S. O'Fahey. (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, Abt. 1, 13. Bd, т.) xv, 
о al рр. Leiden, New York and 

E Brill, 1994. Guilders 
s $145.75. 


This volume initiates, ın the words of the 

editors, Professors Hunwick and 
"Fahey, ‘a projected senes of six volumes 
whose purpose is to provide a  bio- 
bibliographical overview of the literature in the 
Arabic language of Saharan and sub-Saharan 
Africa’ (p. 1x). The geographical scope of the 
present volume is ‘approximately the eastern 
regions of the Sahara including the Fezzan, the 
Muslim sultanates to the east of Lake Chad 
and the Muslim regions of the modern Sudan 
Republic’ (p x1) There is an admitted bias in 
the contents towards the literary productions 
of the last-named territory, which ‘reflects both 
the compiler’s research interests and the reality 
of the lack of catalogues, bibliographies and 
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the like Houston the whole region surveyed 


here | xi) 

dy of the work is introduced by a 
Ps of the Arabic writings of the region, 
dealing with the spread and use of Arabic, the 
beginnings of a literary tradition, and develop- 
ments in the nineteenth century—1900 being 


approximate the ponte ae for the materials 
hapter (pp: 11—40) on the 
ош d the Sudanese ie Valley before 


1820 (the year of the Turco-Egyptian invasion) 
presents authors and titles mainly on the 
evidence of the biographical dictionary, Kitab 
al-Tabaqüt, of Wad Dayfallüh (d. * 1224/ 
1809—10). It is not known how many of these 
works are extant Chapter i (pp.41-52) 
deals with chronicles and related 
materials, including the Funj king-list which 
James Bruce obtained at Smnàr in 1772, and 
genealogical works. Items listed in this chapter, 
such as the so-called ЕШ) Chronicle, extant in 
several manuscripts and recensions, contain 
material originating before 1820 but record 
continued ог ied later. Chapter ш 
(рр. 53-72) lists “the writers of the Turco- 
gyptian period. Two of the better known of 
these were the traveller, Muhammad al-Tünisi 
(d. 1857), the author of important published 
accounts of Darfur and Wadai; and al-Zuba 
Pasha (d. 1913), the Sudanese conqueror of 
sultanate of Darfur, whose man t autobio- 

phy is now at Durham. pter iv 

р. 73-90) surveys the popular poetry of the 
m otic Sudan, much of it religious in content, 

a particular genre being madth, Le. praise of 
the Prophet or rate Mahdi. 

Until the emergence of a Western-educated 
class in the present century, most Sudanese 
literary productions were of a religious nature, 
and popular Islam was profoundly Safi in its 
mspiration and interests Chapters v to xi 
(pp. 91-303) are therefore appropriately them- 
atic, surveying in turn the writings connected 
with the farigas predominant in the кш 
Among these was the 
(pp. 91—122), introduced into the Nilotic Sudan 
by Ahmad al-Tayyib w. al-Bashir (d 1239 

1824), whose Б гарну. Azahm al-ri 
was written by his dson, ‘Abd 
al-Mahmüd b. Nar al-Da’im (d 1915), Another 
tariga of great and lasting influence, the 
Khatmiyya (pp. 178— med was brought to the 
Nilotic Su by Uthmàn 

al-Mirghani (d 1852) Poe fore the Egyptian 
invasion. In the later nineteenth See a rival 


Abii xs who also collaborated in this 
chapter. The volume ends with a very full and 
detailed general bibliography, and comprehens- 
ive indexes. 

The value of this work is not confined to its 
meticulous listing of authors and titles. It 
provides also much of the data required for a 

terary biographical dictionary of the region. 
The compiler and his associates have clearly 
spared no trouble to obtain precise information 
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about the few well-known and the many 
inevitably obscure writers who have recorded 
their traditions and expressed their Faith ın a 
handful of printed books and hundreds of 
dispersed manuscripts. O’Fahey modestly says 
of the volume (p. xi): ‘In respect, it is 
an incomplete and unsatisfactory work. 
Incomplete, because it builds upon so little 
basic research; unsatisfactory, because it prom- 
ises more than it can deliver.’ The progress of 


research upon the region and its literature no 
doubt will, and indeed should, bring more 
detailed and thorou 


knowledge; nevertheless 
O'Fahey and his collaborators tne Sudanese, 
two Germans and a Dane) have produced a 
major bibliographical work of reference which 
is unlikely to be superseded for many years 
to come. 

P. M. HOLT 


KAMAL SALIBE The modern history of 
Jordan. 298 рр. London: I. B. 
Tauris, 1993. £29.50. 


Notwithstanding its title, the volume under 
review 18 not a modern history of Jordan. It 1s 
rather a history of the Hashimite dynasty 
planted in Jordan, or even, perhaps, an account 
of the rule of two men, Amir Abdullah and his 

dson, King Husayn. It 18, furthermore, far 
om being a critical study of the last surviving 
Hashimite regime, but is more a court history 
in the manner of the medieval chroniclers. In 
Professor Salibi's narrative, the actions of 
Abdullah and Husayn are ond reproach, 
morally, politically, and ideologically, while 
their critics are invariably musgui and/or 
malevolent, unwittingly playmg into the hands 
of the Kingdom’s enemies. Salibı elevates the 
notorious pragmatism of the Hashimites into 
their supreme virtue, repeatedly citing ш their 
defence their genius for accommodating them- 
selves to the realities of local, regional and 
international power politics 

None the less, ite Professor Salibi's 
approach, the modern history of Jordan 1 not 
coterminous with the history of the Hashimite 
d and cannot be reduced to an account 
of the preferences and policies of its dynastic 
rulers. ing from this study is, for example, 
any serious discussion of the evolution of 
Jordanian institutions such as the parlament 
or „pontea parties There is no sustamed 
analysis of the role played by different social 
grou as the notables or the bedouin, 
and little attention is paid to economic develop- 
ment or the impact of such phenomena as 
urbanization or migration to the oil-rich Gulf 
states. 

The army, for instance, has clearly been a 
key factor safeguarding the dynasty’s survival 
yet, as an institution, it receives only ephemeral 
treatment. There is a short and somewhat 
anecdotal discussion of oppositional activities 
within the army, essentially revolving around 

ersonalities, while the role pla: by the 

ouin element within the armed forces is 
only fleetingly mentioned in relation to the 
events of Black tember Sahbi makes little 
attempt to assess the nature and extent of the 
regime’s reliance on the armed forces in the 
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political crises of 1955-8 and 1968-70, and 
pays scant attention to the profound political 
tensions within the army. The peculiar structure 
of the Jordanian army, especially its bedouin 
component, and the maintenance of direct 
monarchical control through the making of 
senior appointments and the placing of relatives 
in command are issues left unexamined 
Similarly, although we are shown the responses 
of Abdullah and Husayn to раа difficulties, 
the political opposition itself remains off-stage 
in this account, being left undefined and 
without context. There is only the briefest 
possible account of pan-Arabism and of the 
Muslim religious parties, while the Jordanian 
Communist Party, although making spectral 
appearances in the text, 1s not considered 
worthy of further elucidation. 

One of the central concerns of Salibi’s work 
is the Jordaman d s Palestine policy, 
indeed the latter part of the book collapses 
into a discussion of this issue to the exclusion 
of practically all else. Certainly one of the most 
enduringly controversial aspects of Abdullah’s 
rule concerns his attitude to the struggle 
developing to the west of the Amirate, and on 
his role in the events surrounding the creation 
of the State of Israel a great deal of new 
research has recently been published. Salibi, 
although clearly aware of this research, citing 
certain works, such as that of Avi Shlain, in 
his footnotes and bibliography, incorporates 
none of its conclusions into hus text, glossing 
over or Ignoring any new material or interpreta- 
tion unfavourable to Abdullah or inconvenient 
to the portrait of him as an undiluted Arab 
natio . There is no sign, in Salibi's version, 
of Abdullah 'as an independent actor with 
needs and aspirations that did not normally 
coincide with those of the Palestinian Arabs 
and their supporters.’ (Avı Shlaim, The politics 
of Partition, ord, 1990, 422.) On the con- 
trary, Salibi, although he admits that Abdullah 
favoured the partition of Palestine, presents the 
Amir as motivated solely by patriotic considera- 
tions, for example: in 1939 Abdullah ' remained 
convinced that he alone was ultimately destined 
to get the Palestinian Arabs out of the predica- 
ment in which their own leaders had left them’ 
(р. 142). Of the Arab Legion's participation in 

e fighting of 1948 Salibi says: ' ... the Legion 
succeeded in saving for the Arabs a major part 
of their share of the country—the territo: 
subsequently called the West Bank—along wi 
the historical sector of Jerusalem, which the 
Jews had tried but failed to seize' (p. 162). 
From a different pectrve, however, it might 
be argued that the main consequence of the 
Arab Legion's intervention was the final stamp- 
ne out of any possibility of an independent 

estinian state (Shlaim, 429), 

Sahbi takes no account of the well- 
documented view of Abdullah put forward by 
Shlaim and others according to which in 1937 
when the Peel Commission suggested that 
Palestine might be tioned and Abdullah 

ight rule the Arab part, he began to take 

tine seriously as an outlet for his territorial 
ambition (5а, 424). Salibi makes no assess- 
ment of Abdullah as a factor in Zionist 
planning whereby ‘a decisive shift took place 
1n support of the principle of partition and in 
favour of partitioning Palestine with Abdullah 
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rather than with the Palestine Arabs... А new 
strategy was born, envisaging only two states 
between the sea and the eastern desert, with 
Abdullah ruling over the Arab Tt was this 
basic strategy that was to guide the Zionist 
struggle for statehood’ (Shlaim, 425). Salibi, 
apart from a cryptic reference in a footnote, 
mentions neither the meetings between 
Abdullah and Ehas Sasson of the Jewish 
Agency in August 1946 when an a ent in 
pup was reached in favour of the partition 
of Palestine and the merger of the Arab part 
with Transjordan (Shlaim, 425) nor the series 
of talks culminating in the famous meeting 
between Golda Meir and Abdullah on 
17 November 1947 (Shlaim, 425-6). On 
Abdullah's attempt to secure his enlarged 
kingdom by conducting relations with the 
Israelis with the objective of normalizing rela- 
tions and concluding a peace treaty, Salibi is 
silent. Examples of Salibi’s selective use of 
material and disregard of awkward facts in 
order to produce a version of Abdullah's 
Palestine policy acceptable to the рет 
Jordanian authorities could be multiplied ad 


infinitum. 

Also oddly absent from Professor Salibi’s 
account, i given the amount of space 
he devotes to the question of Palestine, is an 
discussion of the changing nature of Israel 
society and politics and the impact of this 
factor on Јо Clearly, for example, the rise 
to power of the Likud in 1977, with its 
insistence on keeping the West Bank as an 
inte; part of the Land of Israel, had 
profound imphcations for Jordan but this issue 
is left unexamined. Again Salibi concentrates 
on Arab rejectionism as the reason for the 
failure to achieve a negotiated peace in the 
region, ignoring recent research stressing Israeli 
intransigence. 

Perhaps reflecting his behef that Jordanian 
history can best be by focusing on 
the roles played by Abdullah and Husayn, 
Salibi constantly tends to reduce political 
differences to personality conflicts. This typic- 
ally characterizes, for instance, his description 
of the struggle between Abdullah and al-Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni, the Mufti of Jerusalem An 
mclination 15 also evident to stress ideological, 
at the expense of political and material, 
explanations for historical processes, "This is 
very much the case with Salibi's treatment of 
Sharif Husayn's revolt in 1916 which began the 
train of events leading to the establishment of 
Hashimite rule in Transjordan Although Salibi 
is fully alive to the way in which the present 
Jordanian regime uses a mythologized version 
of the Arab Revolt to provide itself with much- 
needed legitimacy and Arab nationalist creden- 
tials, he none the less repeats in the volume 
under review very much this orthodox version, 
in which Arab nationalist ideology plays a pre- 
eminent role. Agam Salibi explams Jordan's 
support for Iraq during the Iran-Iraq war as 
being due to Arab nationalist principle, alto- 
gether failing to mention the economic benefit 
to Jordan resulting from the port of Aqaba 
becoming a conduit for Iraqi imports. Salibi's 
explanation for Jordan’s stand, stressing 1deolo- 
gical and personal factors—' the strong bonds 
of friendship’ (p. 260), which had developed 
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between the Jordanian monarch and Saddam 
Husayn—is typical of the volume under review. 

Occasionally, and ingly in a work by 
So distinguished an historian, Salibi's predilec- 
tion for the Jordanian monarchy entirely 


defeats his sense of historical perspective. There 
is, for example, no analysis of social and 
historical basis for rt for King Husayn 


on the West Bank and the transformation of 
Palestinian society, including its increasin 
political sophistication, which produced a shi 
in allegiance to the PLO during the 1970s. 
Salibi comments that the King's follo 

on the West Bank was a silent one which di 
not voice its support for the Hashimite mon- 
archy in the open (p. 250), whereas the apparent 
importance of the PLO was due merely to the 
clamour of its supporters. 

It is per. this failure to examine dynamic 
elements ın Jordanian and Palestinian society, 
independent of the monarchy, in their political 
and historical context, which robs this volume 
of any real use in attempting to understand 
developments in contempo: Jordan. Absent 
from Salibi’s picture are both the forces 
demanding democratization and the Islamist 
groups, and it is surely they, at least as much 
as the Palestinians to whom Salibi devotes so 
much attention, who are currently setting the 
political agenda in Jordan. The volume under 
review 18 an account of the difficulties and 
successes of the Hashimites in Jordan as seen 
from the palace in Amman and as such it 
provides valuable insights into the perspective 
of the King and his coterie. Аз a modern 
history of Jordan, however, it should be treated 
with extreme caution, 

STEPHANIE CRONIN 


Rusupi Sar: The river Nile: geology, 
hydrology and utilization. хіі, 
320 pp. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 
1993. £75. 


The Nile has generated a rich bibhography 
and this new title by the eminent Egyptian 
geologist, Rushdi Said, 1s a very welcome 
addition to the corpus His authority is clear 
in the substantial section on the geological 
history of the Nile Basin, and he provides а 
particularly useful review of the ‘ origins of the 

ile’, a subject on which he is very lucid and 
fluent. He addresses the subjects of hydrogeo- 
logy, hydrology, including groundwater, and 
touches on water management In neglecting 
water allocation, however, his discussion of the 
numerous political and international relations 
ramifications of allocating and managing water 
1з not thoroughgoing. But the rare breadth of 
experience of the author and a detached 
scientific perspective course through the entire 
pook and add throughout to its qualıty and 
value. 

The book will be particularly useful to any 
individual or institution. wanting to answer 

uestions such as what the historical flow of 

е river has been and how recent fluctuations 
relate to the hydrometeorological record. The 
book will also be helpful in meeting the needs 
of those who require information on the 
resources of the respective Nile Basin riparians 
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and the water budgets of these countries. It is 
нкү: strong on past hydrology and river 
ows and it provides a alanced review of 
the proposals to manage the waters of the Nile 
comprehensively in what came to be called the 
Century Storage Scheme and of the circum- 
stances which led the Government of Egypt in 
the second half of the 1950s to opt for the 
High Dam strategy. Especially useful to those 
needing an overview of the water management 
options of p. os upper Nile riparian is the 
summary of US Bureau of 
Reclamation sud of of the water-resource man- 
agement and eration options of 
Ethiopia. Inexp icably absent from the account 
of river flows, however, 1s the remarkable 
environmental saga of the past three decades 


in the r Nile where the majority source— 
the Ethiopian tributaries such as the Blue Nile 
and the Átbara—flowed at much lower levels 


than the long-term average of the ious 70 
years 1n both the 1970s and the 1980s, with a 
very severe deficit accumulating in the 1982-87 
period. By contrast, the White Nile between 
1962 and the end of the 1970s flowed at a 
much higher rate than average as a consequence 
of very intense rains in 1962 which raised the 
level of Lake Victoria by about two metres and 
created a reservoir of water which sustained an 
ооа flow of the White Nile for 


years. 

It was not the intent of the book to set the 
account 1n an international economic context, 
nor to discuss the Nile waters in the political 
economies of the respective countnes, and as a 
result the study not help the reader to 
understand how Egypt has managed to adapt 
to the very large and ever increasing water 
deficit that began soon after the completion of 
the High Dam in 1970. 

The contribution which the book makes at 
the scientific level is, however, very important 
indeed as it comes from the pen of a responsible 
scientist with a huge commitment to this 
monumental topic. The author has brought to 
bear the deep insights of well informed science 
as well as a natural understanding of Egypt's 
concerns m a river basin where competing 
interests are numerous. 

TONY ALLAN 


PETER ALFORD ANDREWS (ed. and 
comp.) and RÜDIGER BENNING- 
HAUS: Ethnic groups in the Republic 
ji Turkey. (Beihefte zum Tübinger 

tlas des Vorderen Orients. Reihe 
B: Geisteswissenschaften, Nr. 60.) 
656 pp. +2 pp. corrigenda, 2 maps. 
Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichart 
Verlag, 1989. DM 220. 


This monumental handbook accompanies 
and refers to a map (TAVO Nr. A 14, 
Republik Титке Ethnische Minderheiten im 
landlichen Raum, 2 sheets, by P. A. Andrews, 
Wiesbaden, November 1987) which this 
reviewer has seen but which was not available 
for hm to consult during the reading of the 
handbook. 
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The book consists of six sections. The editor 
has contributed a 35-page introduction in which 
he examines the nature of ‘ethnicity’ in the 
Turkish context and explains why and how 
the map and the handbook were compiled. 
There follows a 125-page ‘ Catalogue of ethnic 
groups’: a of 47 named groups (with 

isions). A shorter section then 
port on on the results of a number of sieys 
selected groups and regions. The core of the 
book is a 200-page section—the raw material 
for the map—on ‘Ethnic groups listed by 
villages and administrative districts’, ue 
by a series of ‘ Essays on selected ps by 
contributing authors.’ The work con del wi 
a substantial bibliography, though not, unfortu- 
nately, an index of names, which most readers 
would find essential, difficult though it might 
be to compile. Apart from the main map 
referred to above, which is a separate publica- 
tion, two maps are included on the end-papers: 
one of Yoruk pastures and migration routes in 
the south, and one showing the names and 
boundaries of provinces and ,sub-provinces 
in Turkey. 

This is a massive compilation of varied 
materials, the fruit of enormous labour and 
scholarship, admittedly fragmentary and 
incomplete, but of inestimable value to 
researchers and admunistrators. It is a brave 
attempt to tackle a difficult project’ difficult for 
two main reasons, first the well-known political 
sensitivity of the Turkish government towards 
minorities, especially Kurds and Armenians, 
secondly the unresolved ambiguities that sur- 
round the notion of ‘ethnicity 

The editor addresses both these issues in his 
introduction On the first, he feels it necessary 
to declare that he and his contributors ' recog- 
nize the territorial integrity of the Turkish 
state, and have no political interest whatsoever 
in separatist movements of any kind’ (p. 41) 
and their hope ‘that the Turkish authorities 
will come to understand ... that ... ethmc 
diversity 1з an asset, a matter to be enjo 
and celebrated’ (p. 49). The Kurdish problem 
will undoubtedly be illuminated by much of 
the information and discussion in the book, 
though some readers may regard the absence 
of any direct reference to the Armenian mas- 
sacres of 1915 as evasive. 

On the issue of ‘ethnicity’, and the general 
categorization of ‘ethnic groups’ in the book, 
the editor offers working definitions and disting- 
uishes emic (self-defined), etic (defined | 
outsiders) and mediating (sc. objective) 
of ethnicity. He is well aware of the comp 
of the question oe ethnic identity, but tends to 
explam away the analytical problems he 
encounters by a y appeal to the inadequacy of ‘ our 
present knowledge’. Unfortunately, he appears 
to be operating with certain assumptions which 
are at the very least questionable: that each 
citizen of Turkey has a ‘real identity’ which 
can be discovered by research; that persons 
with the same ethnic identity form an ‘ethnic 
group’ which can be counted and та 
that such groups constitute the ‘ethnic reality’. 

The problem, of course, is that no identity is 
‘real’ or objective. Ethnicity 1s one of a number 
of discourses on identity. The essence of ethnic 
labels and of conceptions of ethnicity is that 
they cannot be pinned down ‘scientifically’ by 
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maps, by lists of traits and attributes, but that 
they are essentially ambiguous and 
materials for the construction and manipulation 
of identity, by vm by others, by adminis- 
trators, and by social researchers. Bthnic and 
other identities (religion, language, kinship, 
ш, gender, occupation, region, class, ee 
) are essentially negotiable, chan 

multis and flexible. The ascription o an 
‘ "ethnic? identity to a group or individual varies 
with the speaker, the audience and the context. 
Any ascription of ethnic identity is a political 
statement which defines the speaker and his 
relation to his audience as much as it defines 
the group or individuals so defined. Ethnic 
groups do not ‘exist’ objectively, but rather all 
groups and associations display the features 
identified here and elsewhere as the criteria of 
‘ethnicity’ (a tendency to endogamy, and self- 
definition with reference to common values and 
traditions selected from the past). The descrip- 
tion, classification, enumeration and mapping 
of ‘ethnic groups’ are political acts that create 
order and facilitate control, whether for aca- 
demic or governmental purposes. 

Although the editor acknowledges the ‘flex- 
ibility of ethnicity as a concept’ 48), and 
that ethnic identities are manipulated by admin- 
istrators and in popular categormation, he 
shows no awareness of the implications of this 
in hus search for ‘accuracy’ in recording a 

hantom objective reality. Although ‘it is 
ly to the knowledge of the ordinary Turk, 
his uninhibited view of the subject, that 
this map and this book owe their existence’ 
(p. 31), popular шаша аге not taken seriously, 
g seen as dering the search for 'ethnic 
reality' rather than indicating a constructed 
reality of their own, Thus, ‘crude’ or ‘negative’ 
pop usages of terms such as * Cherkess' 
and 'Alevi' hinder the ethnologist in ‘estab- 
lahing the real identity of a group’ (p. 28-9). 
aps because of this failure to appreciate 
the negotiated and constructed nature of ethnic 
identities, and indeed of the ‘knowledge’ and 
data which he is compiling, the editor is hard 
put to justify the way the map and the ethnic 
classifications have been composed. ‘By one 
means or another, forty-seven different ethnic 
grou have been mapped’ (p. 47), he says; but 
any constitute ‘groups’ in the sociological 
sense’ they are categories of identity, labels 
The editor allows ‘it may be thought that some 
of the distinctions made between groups are 
tenuous, if not arbitrary’ (p. 52), but he justifies 
them as following the material available. 
‘Groups’ are identified and distinguished 
according to a range of different criteria, prime 
of which is ‘the current state of knowledge’. 
The result is a hedge podes. Turks are sub- 
divided into a variety o LES пра. : Sunni, Alevi, 
Sunni Yoruk, Alevi Yo ere are different 
‘groups’ of Alevi. Turks, Yorük Turks, 
"штеп, Tahtacı, Abdal, ' ethnic’ distinctions 
between which are admittedly 
also between the various Sunni 


differentiated as Sunni, ` Alevi, Yezidi, Zaza 
Sunni, or Zaza Alevi, though G ies are à 
single undifferentiated ‘group’ 

Kırgız, Kazaks, Ozbeks and k Tatars rom 
Central Asia are distinct ‘ groups’, yet also 
identify themselves collectively as “Turkistanis’. 
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Other ‘grou and confuse a whole 
range of distinct identities: Muslims immigrants 
from Bulgaria, Muslim immigrants from other 
Balkan countries (than Bulgaria), Muslim 
immigrants from Daghistan. Some ‘groups’ 
(Ozbek Tatars, Estonians, Poles) are each 
represented only in a single village. Other 
gon have either left Turkey (Kuban 

acks, Molokan) or no longer preserve a 
distinct identity (Al ашап). It to be said 
that these various ‘groups’ share no common 
feature. nature of critena for identification 
(language, religion, culture and tradition), 
whether tified by members or outsiders, 
degree of оешу a8 а group, size or political 


Pat bel being the case, what is being mapped 
and counted, and for what purpose? Maps are 
seductive and fascinating, and statistics sound 
real and objective, but even the apparently 
most ‘objective’ criteria of identity—religious 
affiliation and mother ton, suspect. In 
theory, the former is дейпей by by belief and 
practice, and the latter by lan; use; m 
practice, the use of such identities as labels, by 

ple themselves, by their neighbours and 
by governments and administrators, even 
by disinterested outsiders, has strong political 
connotations. With linguistic groups in icu- 
lar, defininon of who belongs and who does 
not is problematic and renders any пире 
very approximate and subject to manipulation, 
for personal, cultural or political reasons. It is 
impossible to lay down a general defimtion of 
what constitutes, for example, a Kurd; it 
depends who is asking the question, ın what 
circumstances (time and place), and for what 
purposes, Ethnographies and indigenous hterat- 
ure are full of examples of individuals who 
manipulate two or more such identities for 
different purposes in different contexts. 
Governments, too, manipulate linguistic 1den- 
tities, whether in the interests of national 
political integration, or for scapegoating pur- 
ро ses, or sometimes even to attract tourists. 
ilingualism, and multiple and disputed identit- 
ies, mean that boundaries between n 
groups are п recise or territo but 
contextual and shitting Religious affiliations, 
too, are hard to count, for different reasons: in 
theory, an individual can only belong to one 
denomination, and it should be possible to 
count the members; in practice, many allow or 
encourage dissimulation; and numbers are 
subject to both exaggeration and under- 
estimation, depending on what political point 
is to be made. Statistics and maps can only 
ever be very rough guides; this re e aot a 
much ‘inaccuracies’, as the reality of differing 
definitions of the identity being counted or 
mapped. There are no ‘true’ figures or bound- 
aries. The search for ‘accuracy’ reflects an 
academic dun administrative) desire for order, 
with the ger that order thus imposed will 
be taken as real and authorative, that а group 
so identified and located will become fixed, and 
that members will be expected to conform, and 
subjected to categorical policies. 
her representations of Middle Eastern 
society tended to favour a ‘mosaic’ model of 
the distribution of peoples and cultures. 
Another model favoured particularly in 
American discussions of the post-World-War- 
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II Middle East, was that of the ‘melting pot’. 
(Andrews appears to accept the ‘melting-pot’ 
model—he ех “the onset of a dissolution 
of ethnicity with the growth of national con- 
sciousness, economic pressure towards assimila- 
tion, and urban migration’ р. 50). Both are 
uite misleading for contem Turkey, as 
here 'Ethnic' and o tities and 
distinctions are neither fixed as бү in the 
notion of the mosaic, nor are they declinin 
implied by the idea of the melting-pot. Ra er, 
they are constantly being reproduced, ren: о 
ated, and redefined by those who claim 
or attribute them to others, in order to соте 
with new circumstances, opportunities and 
challenges. There are indeed strong continuities 
represented in the names identified here; but 
their content (what 1t means to be a Kurd or 
an Alevi) changes and differs from context 
Э Dente th basic fla f th 
Despite these basic flaws of conception, the 
handbook and the map, used judiciously, can 
be of enormous value as research tools. Much 
of Andrews's Ep ау of Turkey is 
sound and illuminating. The essays on selected 
groups are varied, interesting and ınformative. 
e compilation of data on the locations and 
attributes of the ‘ethnic groups’ identified 
could provoke and provide the basis for much 
further investigation. Peter Andrews and his 
colleagues are to be congratulated and thanked 
for this pioneering work. 
RICHARD TAPPER 


MARGARET BAINBRIDGE (ed.) The 
Turkic peoples of the world. xxii, 
403 pp. London and New York: 
ida Paul International, 1993. 
65. 


Margaret Bainbridge deserves the thanks of 
all those interested in Turkic societies for this 
edited volume. It is the first of its kind to 
attempt a systematic survey in English of Turks 
across Europe, Asia—and even Australia. 
Some years ago the editor, then based at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, initi- 
ated a Turkish Area Study Group, bringin 
together academics and others conceited It wi 
Turkey and with Turkic society and culture 
elsewhere. The lack of a comprehensive refer- 
ence source was immediately clear and the 
present work is the outcome of the efforts of 

0 Thee er e historians and other specialists. 
d no agreed definition of ‘Turkic’ 
M а tendency for some national census 
authorities to avoid listing people by language 
or ethnic affiliation, making it difficult even to 
estimate numbers, 

A historical overview by Jean-Paul Roux 
takes us from Mongolia and central Asia 1500 
years ago, through the arrival of Turkish 

hordes’ in Anatolia, the rise of Genghis Khan 
and Tamerlane and on to the Moguls of India 
in the sixteenth century and through the 
Ottoman Empire which endured until 1923. 
This fascinating but dense material would be 
more accessible with maps to locate the many 
peoples and places mentioned—especially as 

the writer does not stick to a strict chronological 
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sequence. However he leaves the reader in no 
doubt about the geographical spread of the 
Turkic impact. Roux also discusses the defini- 
tion of ' Turk' and singles out language as the 
primary dent ving feature, rather than ethni- 
city or religion. The broader adjectival form, 
both in time and geograp phical space 1з ‘Turkic’, 
leaving ‘ Turkish ' to denote peoples linked with 
the present Republic of Turkey and with the 
Empire which it replaced. 

ost of the book 1s then devoted to 13 
country studies. The longest of these is the last 
one, on Yugoslavia, by F. W. Carter. There 18 
contemporary irony in the realization that the 

icture presented here has already been chan: 

y violence, especially in Bosma. Another 
lengthy chapter, by Robin Oakley, deals with 
the Turkish element in Cyprus where, at least, 
relative calm exists since the 1974 division of 
the island. 

Linda Benson writes at some length on the 
Turkic peoples within China, mostly in Xinjiang 
and neighbouring areas, though they comprise 
less than one per cent of the oe ine 
population. Nearby Mon 
Alan Sanders, probably pg: no more gren 
140,000 ethnic Turkic people, while J. C. 
Dewdney has only a short chapter on tbe forty 
million in the former USSR. "Three out of every 
four of these now find themselves citizens of 

independent states such as Uzbekistan, 

gest with 12.5 million. However the 
collapse of the Soviet Union still leaves Russia 
i with ten milion Turkic people today— 
nearly half of them in the Volga region. 

Richard Lawless writes on the Turkmen/ 
Turcoman who account for about 2 1 per cent 
of '8 population and mostly live in the 
Arab- border zone 1n the north of that 
country. Much more numerous are the Turkic 
people of neighbouring Iran. Pierre Oberling 
describes the communities of some six million 
there (about a tenth of Iran's total population), 
nearly three quarters of them accounted for by 
the Azeris of the north. Syria has a Turkmen 
community representing up to three per cent 
of the national population, reports C. H. 
Bleaney. 

Among European countries Greece gets most 
attention, with a chapter by Malcolm Wagstaff 
who notes that the most recent census indicatın 
language (1951) put Turkish speakers at 2. 
per cent of the country’s total population. In 
Bulgaria a 1965 census listed Turks at nine per 
cent of the total, writes Feroze Yasamee. 
George Schoplin reports on the Turkic commu- 
nities in Romania's Dobruja coastal region and 
Jussio Aro and Harry Halen write about 
Bale tiny group of a thousand Turco- 


Andrew Mango has a valuable chapter on 
Turkic/Turkish groups which established them- 
selves in Turkey as refugees from elsewhere. 
Tho he gives an informative account of 
these ‘ outside Turks’, there is no full treatment 
of the indigenous Turks of Turkey who account 
for about half of the world’s present total of 
between 110 and 120 million Turkic рео le. 
The editor explains that the Turks of 
are already well documented elsewhere. One 
can, indeed, think of works (such as Ethnic 
yh ear the i dps of Turkey, (ed.) P. A. 

К. Benninghaus, 1989) but it 
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would help to fill out the coverage of the 
Bainbridge volume if it could include at least a 
review of sources on Turkey itself. This might 
also include reference to complementary work 
on ‘outside Turks’ which has appeared since 
the Turkish Area Study Group writers com- 
pleted their work. The шаш title here is Tur. 
otis bibhografyası/A СО gid 

of Turks out of Turkey compiled by Isme 

inark and others and publi id in си. 
їп 1992 


The communities of 'outside Turks' in 

Anatolia s mu in western Europe are described, 

by Julie Marcus and Jean Martin 

an S e As with the arrivals in 

Turkey itself, both communities have become 
established in their new homes. 

Inevitably in a Survey of this sort, one 
wonders about omissions and hopes to see 
some of them made good in future revised 
versions. Ал index be extremely helpful, 
along with a glossary of proper names—of 

ups, places, etc. sho ering versions. 

e maps in this first edition are clear and 
helpful but there is fess for more, not only m 
the ‘Historical introduction’. References to 
available map sources might be added and 
there may be merit in having a composite, 
classified bibliography to identify general 
multi-country works. But such ions are 
easy for the reviewer looking post facto at what 
is undeniably a ground-breaking achievement. 


BRIAN W. BERLEY 


Maria SzurrEe Entre Timourides, 
Uzbeks et Safavides: questions d'his- 
toire politique et sociale de Hérat 
dans la première moitié du ху 
siècle. (Studia Iranica, Cahier 12.) 
180 pp. Paris; Société pour 
l'Avancement d'Etudes Iraniennes, 
1992. (Distributed by Peeters. BFr. 
1200.) 


Herat, the historic centre of Khurasan and a 
place of preat hterary and artistic production 
in the th and early sixteenth centuries, 
has been an enigma and a challenge to scholars 
of the political, cultural and social history of 
early modern Central and South Asia. Ап 
enigma and a challenge because 1t became for 
a eration or two a great cultural centre 
without relying on the spoils of imperial 
conquest that usually funded such artistic 
efflorescence. Nor is it particularly evident yet 
why the artistic and literary production of the 
second half of the fifteenth century tapered off 
in the first two decades of the sixteenth. 
Treatments of the region's history have tended 
to generalize the dynastic and political discon- 
tinuities into social and сш! discontinuities. 
The fall of the Timurid regime, famous for its 
pauonsgs of artists, writers, and architects, has 

seen as the cause of a concomitant drop 
in the level of cultural production. The decline 
of Timurid fortunes and the consequent col- 
lapse of Timurid patronage with the attendant 
perceived disintegration of the cultural milieu 
of Herat has been largely laid at the door of 
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the Shibanids and their Uzbek supporters who 
ousted the Timurid representatives from Ма 
warü'l-nahr and Khurasan. When the Shibanids 
were m turn soon expelled from Herat by a 
second new military power, the Safavid/ 
Qizilbash state which arose at the turn of the 
century in north western Iran, the Safavids 
became, in the view of many scholars, heirs to 
the Timurid tradition and eventually themselves 
worthy patrons of the kind of artistic and 
hterary production which had been a hallmark 
of the Timurid house. 
Lately, scholars like Subtelny, Tumanovich 
and the author of the work under review have 
been re-examining the issues involved in the 
fall of the Timund polity and its displacement 
by Uzbeks and Qizilbash and the connexion 
between those political events and the continu- 
ity of artistic and literary patronage to refine 
and in many cases revise what has been known 
about the culture and society of early sixteenth- 
century Herat. 
Dr Szuppe’s work is a particularly significant 
contribution to understanding the Timurid- 
Shibanid-Safavid transition. She not only syn- 
thesizes earlier work and provides a clear 
exposition of some of the larger questions— 
the nature of political loyalties, role of 
sectarianism in politics, and the structure of 
local society and the stresses created by the 
mposition of new political mandates from 
without— but she goes beyond generalization 
to examine the am Edit) of individual cases, 
that is, how individual relationships and loyal- 
ties often could cut across sectarian and even 
kinship ties and defy easy generalization. Her 
findings are an extremely useful reminder of 
the complexity of human behaviour and 
motivation. 
The study is an expanded version of two 
chapters of her doctoral dissertation which 
analysed and provided a critical edition of the 
chronicle written by Amir M. йа, the son of 
the historian, Khwündamir. book has five 
cipal sections covering the following topics: 
dece political and economic geography of 
Herat, (2) the contemporary writers hd wit- 
nessed and reported events in Herat at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, (3) the 
administrative history of Herat from 1507 to 
1537 during which time the Shibanid/Uzbeks 
of Ma wara’l-nahr and the Safavid/Qizilbash 
forces of Iran contested for control of the city, 
(4) the problem of ideology (Sunnism, Shi‘ism, 
opportunism) and loyalty, and (5) a survey kd 
history of the local partisans of the Timurids, 
Safavids and Shibanids. 
The first section is particularly valuable first 
for its identification and description of the 

tures (commons?) around Herat (Saq 

almān, Kahdistün, är Jarib, Süfiyán) and 

their use as assembly points at the start of 
cree campaigns or as camp grounds for 
visitingfinvading armies and for the brief 
discussion of the urban and suburban residences 
(bügh, baghát) of the Timurids and the way in 
which these residences were apparently viewed 
by the эшш Uzbeks and later the Safavid/ 
Qizilbash regim 

The р Reo deals with the structure 
of the élite society of Herat and the a 
basis of its wealth relying in the brief discussion 
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on the extensive and ground-breaking work of 
Maria Subtelny. 

Section 3 examines the admmistrative history 
of Herat with particular attention paid to the 
issue of continuity, that is, how were the careers 
of office-holders affected when the city changed 
hands (in 1507, 1510, 1512, 1513, 1536 and 
1537)? Here the author highlights especially 
(since the Safavid/Qrzilbash state had control 
of Herat for most of the first half of the 
sixteenth century) the erratic and stumbling 
evolution of Qizilbash administration and its 
effect on the local economy. She also touches 
here and in the last section on the part payed 
by groups of intellectuals, the Ziyüratgühis for 
example, in supporting or resisting the current 
admunustration. 

The fourth section, ‘Le probléme du sun- 
nisme et du chiisme à Hérat', is a close and 
thorough examination of the sectarian issue. 
The Shibanid-Safavid struggle for control of 
Herat was marked by a feature absent from 
the Timurid-Shibanid struggle—contending 
ideologies (the heterodox form of Imami 
Shi‘ism which the Qizilbash warriors from 
Azarbayjan professed and the populist form of 
Sunnism which the Shibanids claimed to be 
defending, perhaps in large part in response to 
Safavid/Qizilbash propaganda). The author 
suggests that at the root of sectarianism for the 
Heratis was not so much religious loyalties 
per se but political loyalties based on economic 
self-interest. ‘L’analyse du texte d’Amir 
Mahmud permet une approche plus objective 
du probléme de confession, jetant un éclai 
plus nuancé sur la compréhension de cette 
société en pleine mutation, dévoilant comment 
était vécue au goes la situation politique 
trouble, “habilée” de l'étoffe religieuse par la 
volonté arbitraire du chah safavide. Dans ce 
contexte, 1 semblerait que l'utihsation des 
termes "sunnites" et “chites” par la source 
doit être comprise aussi comme des étiquettes 
politiques.' 

Her conclusion that these sectarian labels 
were more a matter of political convenience 
and “1а couverture idéale pour le déclenchement 
de procédures illégales’ seems to be borne out 
by the extent to which nominal Sunnis partici 
ated in the Safavid administration, Shi‘ts 
enjoyed Shibanid patronage and both Sunni 
and Shi'i men of wealth were subjected to 
expropriaton by their co-religionists at 
moments of political transition. Political loyal- 
ties were clearly of more concern than confes- 
sional inchnations and although the author 
does not claim to identify the principal causes 
or motives for politi loyalties, she does 
highlight the Timurid tradition of patronage 
and the extent to which the newcomer politi- 
cians adhered to or rejected those patterns as 
a major factor in loyalty shifts 

She also addresses the question of the 
emigration of intellectuals, bureaucrats and 
artists from Herat in the first half of the 
sixteenth century and concludes that there were 
at least three causes—first, the growing attract- 
iveness of the cities of Mà wara’l-nahr and 
India as cultural centres, second the ease with 
which the Shibanid/Uzbeks adopted a Timurid 
style of patronage (she cites the literary salon 
ог majlis as indicative) and third, conversely, 
the relative lack of interest shown by the early 
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Qizilbash administrations of Herat in patroniz- 
ing the cultural élite. Later, she sees Safavid/ 
Qizilbash restoration of the Timurid baghs as 
a sign of increasing official interest іп the 
Timund past. For the office-holding, stipend- 
receiving Оч», religious persecution was not 
a major factor in the question of emigration, 
she believes. For those individuals, sectarian 
identity arose from political affiliation rather 
than the reverse, And political affiliation hinged 
on patronage 
e fifth section of the book reviews the 
nature of alliances between local élite families 
and the Shibanid/Uzbek and Safavid/Qizilbash 
administrations; how initial alliances were 
formed, how these were often severed and 
sometimes re-made. Local and sometimes indi- 
vidual self-interest, rather than more abstract 
phenomena like religious sentiment, are ident- 
ed by the author as crucial to the formation 
of alliances between local groups and the 
foreign occupier 

The author rehabilitates the Shibanid/Uzbeks 
in her conclusion, asserting that the Shiban- 
ME conquest and occupation of Herat 

the death of Sultan Husayn Bayqara (d 
1506), the last significant Trmurid leader of 
the region, produced no radical changes in the 
socio-political structure of the city The local 
leaders were generally confirmed in their offices 
and the conquerors from МЯ wara’l-nahr 
displayed great affinity for Timurid traditions 
and styles of patronage But the Safavid/ 
Qizilbash conquest and their lengthy rule was 
much more disruptive. Non-Heratis were 
brought in to hold office who had no local 
power base but relied wholly on the Quzilbash 
military and the Timurid style of cultural 
patronage was not maintamed. Moreover, 
sectarianism became an issue of daily hfe with 
the loosing of the tabarra Т loyalty squads on 
the general public. Szuppe further shows that 
anti-Safavid resistance reared its head in 1507 
and continued until it reached a peak in 
1535—38 with a local rebellion. Ultimately, the 
Quzilbash administrators found themselves 
caught up in nostalgia for the Tumurid past 
and turned to restoring its architecture and 
re-creating its patterns of patronage and polit- 
ical administration leading to a neo-Timund 
revival by the middle and second half of the 
sixteenth century. 

On technical matters, the book 1s remarkably 
free of „{ровгарЫса1 errors, а fact one no 
longer takes for granted. Placing the biblio- 
graphy at the beginning of the book proves 
surprisingly helpful The transhteration 18 con- 
sistently maintained throughout the work. [A 
few minor slips: one should substitute a'yám 
for a'yyán, sadr for sad (both on p. 61), qozát 
for qoz2át (p 74 and elsewhere), MoSa‘ka‘ for 
МОо$“а8* (p. 79), mota'assebán for mota'sebán 
and qati-i ‘тт for qatl-i “йт (р. 126).] 

For one citation (p. 122, note 587) it should 
be noted that the reference to Shah Rukh's 
discovery of the tomb of ‘АШ. Abi Talib at 
Mazar-i Sharif 15 not d by the literat- 
ure. The mistaken attribution stems from an 
apparently misleading translation of a work 
composed in Italian. The work cited by Szuppe 
(Lentz and Lowry, Timur and the princely 
vision, 1989) in its turn cites B. S. Amoretti's 
chapter 1n volume six of the Cambridge history 
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of Iran. There the source appears to be ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq's Matla'al-sa'dayn but according to 
Amoretti (in & private communication) 
both her own wording and a musleading 
translation combined to attribute incorrect]. 
the ‘rediscovery’ of the ‘Ald tomb to S 
Rukh. In fact, the Майа“ passage only 
of Mashhad and the patronage of that shrine. 
(Thus do minor errors flourish and multiply 

till, it serves as an instructive reminder of the 
limitations of any text.) It is, of course, ible 
that the ‘re-discovery’ of the ‘Alid tomb 
occurred earlier than what Khwándamir, ‘Abd 
al-Ghafür Lari, and Isfizüri tell us. It 1s just 
that the documentary evidence for this has yet 
to be produced 

Dr. Szuppe has written a clear, concise and 

tive account of a complex and important 

period in the history Central Asia and Iran. It 
18 a significant contribution to our understand- 
ing of a time and place of major cultural 
importance for Islamdom as a whole 


R. D. McCHESNEY 


Froze M. Korwa and Parr G. 
KREYENBROEK (ed.): The Hérbede- 
stan and Nerangestan. Vol г 
Hérbedestün. (Studia Iranica, 
Cahier 10.) 108 pp. Paris: Asso- 
ciation pour l'Ávancement des 
Etudes Iraniennes 1992. (Distri- 
E90) by Editions Peeters. BFr. 
690. 


Although the Nerangestün (with the preced- 
ing Hérbedestan) has been readily accessible 
since D. P. Sanjana's facsimile edition of the 
manuscript HJ in 1894 (Nirangistan. a photozm- 
cographed facsimile, Bombay), the only attempt 
to translate the complete text of this work on 
religious studies and  Zoroastrian rituals 
remained for а long time that of S. J. Bulsara 
m 1915 érpatastan and Nirangastün, 
Bombay). er translations by J. Darmesteter 

Zend-Avesta, ш, Paris, 1892-3) and A. Waag 
Nirangistan Der Awestatraktat über die rt- 
uellen Vorschriften, Leipzig, 1941) were confined 
to the Avestan text and its immediate Pahlavi 
rendering, omitting the longer passages of the 
commentary In spite of these efforts, the need 
for а new edition became apparent, especiall 
since the larger part of the extant text, whic! 
consists of the Pahlavi commentary, is interes- 
ting in its own mght and not only as an 
interpretation of the Avestan ges. The 
publication of the only other basic manuscript, 
apart from the one edited by Sanjana, as a 
facsimile ın 1980 (Erbadistan ud Nirangistán: 
Facsumile edition of the Manuscript TD, ed 
F. M. Kotwal and J. W Boyd, Harvard Iranian 
Series, ш), facilitated a new study of the Н, 
which was finally presented in 1990 by 
Н. Humbach in cooperation with J Elfenbein, 
based on these two relevant manuscripts, with 
a complete translation of the Pahlavi com- 
mentary (Erbedestan. an Ауеѕіа-Раћауі text, 
Munchen, 1990). Their edition (abbreviated 
HJE. in the following) offered шар пет 
interpretations of the Avestan text and also 
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recognized the value of the Pahlavi version not 
only as an asset to the Avestan part but as a 
noteworthy historical source, especially for the 
social life of Zoroastrians in the азашап 
period. 

Welcome as this recent edition 1s, it is very 
fortunate indeed that Kotwal and Kreyenbroek 
(K./K. in the following) decided to bring out 
their version of the H, which was already in an 
advanced stage of preparation when Humbach 
and Elfenbein's work appeared. Although their 
translation (which is first of four planned 
volumes on the Hérbedestán and Nérangestan, 
cf. p. 23) does not claim any particular distinc- 
tion as far as the Avestan part is concerned, it 
differs considerably in its interpretation of the 
Pahlavi commentary. In a uber of cases the 
Pahlavi commentators had tried their best to 
relate the ancient Avestan context to the 
conditions of their own time, giving us import- 
ant information not only on religious matters, 
but also on legal theory and practice in 
Sasanian and post-Sasanian Iran. 'The authors 
quite rightly emphasize this legal aspect of the 
text and the ‘legalistic’ approach to matters of 
religion, comparing ıt with that of the early 
Islamic figh texts, which gives their interpreta- 
tion of thus rather tedious work a new quality 
(introduction, 20). Apart from this noteworthy 
aspect, different readings in almost every para- 
graph and divergent divisions of the comment- 
ary fully y justify the publication of their edition 
after such a short period of time. Moreover, 
both the Avestan and the Pahlavi versions of 
the Н are so corrupt that no coherent transla- 
tion could be possible without correcting 
numerous passages of the text. These emenda- 
tions also vary considerably in both of the 
recent publications. Both. K /K. and HJE. 
assume that the poor condition of the H 1s 
mainly due to the fact that it was written from 
dictation or taken down as it was recited, 
which might explain most of the obvious 
mistakes in the manuscripts. However, in a few 
cases the mistakes are clearly due to misinter- 
pretations of the scri whilst copying а 
written script, e.g. as 'YSH kas, ‘person’, for 
ks keh, ‘little’ in 1.3. In the Sasanian period 
the pronunciation of ‘little’ was certainly 
already keh (and no longer kas), therefore it 
would not have been sible for a scribe to 
mistake the adj. ‘little’ for the noun [зон 
whilst writing from dictation. It would have 
been easy, on the other hand, for a copyist to 
replace the written expression ks with its 
ideogram 'Y. 

А from the introduction, 1n. which the 
word hérbedestün is discussed with numerous 
references to various Pahlavi sources, including 
the Dénkard account of the contents of this 
work, the present edition consists of a transcrip- 
tion, a translation with notes and Avestan and 
Pahlavi glossaries In their attempt to provide 
a lucid translation, differentiating between the 
immediate Pahlavi version of the Avestan text 
and its commentary, the editors were compelled 
to divide the text into meaningful sections. 
They decided to follow the numbering of 
Darmesteter (and Н /E ) ın order not to cause 
unnecessary confusion and to keep their own 
division into paragraphs, which partly runs 
counter to H./E.'s understanding of the text. 
All in all, this seems to be a sensible solution 
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to the problem. However, it would have been 
much easier for the user if they had also 
Mei. the paragraphs (as H /E. have done), 
since it is t to cite their version 
as will be seen below) when comparing 
Ж to ther editions of the same text. Their 
translation is, on the whole, logical and coher- 
ent and offers important new insights, especially 
as far as the legal aspect of this difficult text 1s 
concerned. It should also be mentioned that 
they have corrected several musreadings and 
musinterpretations which occur repeatedly in 
the H./E. edition, such as the false readin of 
the name 'Küstanbozed' instead of 'Kay- 
Adur-boz&d', the translation ‘(at such and 
such a) place’ for pad gydg (which should be: 
‘on the spot’, as K, correctly translate), 
'co-wife' for cagar wife (the cagar y wife was far 
more than a mere co-wife) and 'Stūr guardian’ 
for stir (which confuses the institutions of 
stürih with that of guardianship, sdidrih). There 
are, of course, also numerous other divergences 
apart from these obvious mistakes in the H /E 
edition. However, different interpretations of a 
Же text are almost always possible, due 
partly to the ambi of the script, рагу to 
the carelessness of the scribes ап dh e often 
bnef nature of the context. It would be 
impossible to comment on all the divergences 
in the two recent editions, so I will confine 
myself 1n the following to a few remarks and 
suggestions, which should be taken as alternat- 
ives to the translation of the editors, not as 
petty criticism of their altogether fine and 
cogent work. 

1. K-/K.'s reading ' *0 méhan’, ‘ (belonging) 
to the home', with a slight emendation, seems 
to be preferable to H./E.’s “8 mayan’, ‘to the 
(religious) centre’, since it corresponds m 
meaning to the Av. nmánahe, ‘of the house’, 
Although their translation of à ш this context 
Rhe E as the editors themselves have 

27, n. 3), its use in this context 
could be ae РЫШ of a word-for-word transla- 
ton into Pahlavi, in the course of which a 
pone case is often mechanically rendered 

y б, notwithstanding the different e of the 
preposition and dative sign 1n original Pahlavi 
texts. There are so many examples for literal 
translations into Pahlavi that this seems to be 
the only possible: soli solution (compare e.g. the 


rendering of the o puzzli g Av expression ga&d- 
bilo hànti in 2.3 by the no less enigmatic Pahl. 
à gēhānän bo ih hend, which seems to be 


another word for word translation, with the 
addition of the ex i bowandagth into the 
Pahl version. /E. translate ‘there are 
en to (look `айег) the integrity of his 
share of their joint) ons’. K./K. read 
**5h gehandn "bunigih', ‘the property is still 
his responsibility’. 

13. In the last ph of this passage 
К. ignore in their translation га hamé, 
$ ways, forever’, whereas H /E. (=1.10) trans- 
late ‘once and for all’, giving this sentence of 
Gögušnasp’s the character of a decision of 
general оаа Although these decisions are 

normally introduced by Jdr-(w), ‘once and 
for all', H./E. seem to have grasped the legal 
meaning of the expression in this special 
context, which defines the qualification of a 
person fit to pursue religious studies (com 
in the Sasanian Lawbook MHD 55 16; 75.6,7, 
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M. Macuch, Rechtskasuistik und Gerichtspraxis 
zu Begmn des siebenten Jahrhunderts in Iran, 
Wiesbaden, 1993, 396ff.). 

14. A few words of explanation as to the 
legal background of thus passage (correspond- 
ing to Н /E. 1.11—1 13) are necessary in order 
to understand its full meaning and the implica- 
tions of the following арЫ (up to p 11): 
the brad 1 hambay, ‘brothers who have joint 

property’, are co-inheritors who have ideal 
Dh. of the property inherited from their 
father. The rmplications of sharing the he property 
in ideal portions are far-reaching, since every 
one of the heirs is responmble not only for his 
own share, but for the property as a whole 
(especially since 1t was us ly land). If one of 
the co-proprietors left with the consent of the 
others 1n order to pursue religious studies, he 
had to leave his share with a dian (salar), 
jest the property as a whole lose profit or be 
. ‘Kar *ё bawed' in this context is a 
esa expression: ‘let the procedure be thus’ 
/K. have ‘let the affair be thus’; HL/E. have 
omitted it in their translation, 1. 12). 
4, These difficult are read and 
ed completel: erently by K./K. and 
H/E. (=2. 42 8). the whole, K./K. seem 
to have a better understanding of the AE 
connotations 1n the Pahlavi commentary 
emendation ' *k@dydzad’ (2.4) is very зу pli 
since the terms büdyozad and kadya: 
for certain kinds of offences (intentional injury 
and injury through пе се; ve к the 
latter as * unintentional injury ") are yery oien 
attested together (cf. e.g. DKM, 698.1 
721.21; FiO, XXVa apud Reichelt, WZKM, te 
206; MHDA, 15.3). However, the whole passage 
also makes sense without emendations, if we 


keep the background described above (1.4) in 
mind, and could be read ла 
en Мубп 


&hünün гёў ёё re$ 1бтё‹ 
Tadyosadag i ast duzidan 1 Ponta a-bar be 
Kawed ü-z pad € Son. ‘He from whom the 
damage to the property (с (comes), shall pay for 
the amount damaged. rty in this (case is 
dealt with) as т к, injured (=as а 
büdyózad), which is also theft Е! land: when it 
(=the land) becomes infertile, ıt is also ın the 
same manner' The following words of 
Dàdfarrox in the last paragraph of 2.4 (= 
Н./Е. 2.9) m to confirm the comparison 
suggested 1n this paragraph between theft and 
injury to the property. the other hand, if 
we follow  K./K.'s  emended version, 
Dadfarrox’s objection to comparing а 

co-proprietor who has caused damage to the 
property with a thief would be pointless. I 
would also pei for zamig-iz war ested ‘there 
is also an oath with regard to the land’, instead 
of K./K.'s ‘the earth can also give testimony’ 
(since war is ‘oath’, never ‘testimony’, and 1з, 
moreover, always used in the sense of 'to take 
an oath' with the verb warzidan). In any case, 
their version is more convincing than H. 
(with different readings and interpretations, 
among these ‘abr’, ‘cloud’, for a-bar, ‘infer- 
tile’, and the translation ‘shelter’ for war, etc.). 

2.9. I am not convinced that réftagih ш 
margih ud réStagth, ‘death and affliction’, 
should be corrected to ‘*raxtagth’, ‘disease’, 
as КК. propose (Н/Е. 2 29 do not emend the 
word). The expression 1s attested in this form 
not only in the Pahlavi Rivayat (121.10f., 125.2 
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in Dhabhar's edition of 1913), but also in the 
Sasanian Lawbook (MHD, 33.14£, Macuch, 
op cit, 1993, 244f.; 250f.). Williams in his 
on of the Pahlavi Rivayat (The Pahlavi 
Rivayat accompanying the Dādestān т Dénig, 
Copenhagen, 1990, no. 42.11) proposes the 
same emendation. But why should we assume 
that all these attestations are incorrectly trans- 
mitted, when the expression makes perfect 
sense as it is? 
211. K./K.’s reading ‘Abarag’, the name of 
a well-known commentator, 13 certainly prefer- 
able to HL/E.’s ‘apparag’ (=2.32) in this 
context, which also names other famous com- 
mentators, such as Mardbüd and Sofans Both 
K./K and H./E have understood the Pahlavi 
translation in the last sentence of this chapter 
incorrectly (=H./E. 2.36). In this context the 
opinions of different commentators are cited as 
to whether it 18 obligatory for the student to 
ae something to the learned priest or not 


robably an ahlavdad, a ‘ pious e meant, 
even if the text does not explicitly say so). The 
last sentence 1s: ka Ahreman az-i* däštan 


ne tuwän й-# *0 bun bawëd, ‘If he (athe priest) 
cannot keep Ahriman away from him (=the 
student), "hn it (—the gift) goes (back) to its 
origin’, which is a very pictorial way of saying 
that the pious gift the student has given to the 
priest returns to the student if the priest does 
not fulfil his duty as a teacher. K have ‘if 
one cannot keep Ahreman away from him, 
then he 1s responsible’. However, the expression 
б bun büdan, or, more common, Judan, is 
attested several times with the certain meaning 
of ‘to go (—return) to the ongin’, cf. MAD 
25.10; 29.6; 41 15; 56.17; 64.17. 

34. The puzzling prin’ y tm’ (TD 3v, 12) 
could be a corrupted form for an orginal 
*pr(wryim* y tn’ *parwariin i tan, ‘care of the 
body’, which makes sense in a context «соп 
ing the advantages of bodily care dunng the 
menses. K./K. emend the expression to ' *wiz- 
ürdan', which fits the preceding dastan-mdh, 
‘observing (the rules for) the monthly cycle’, 
Н/Е. (3.5) read ‘frain 1 tan’, ‘checking 
the body’. 

4.2. In this passage the matter is discussed 
as to how far a student should go forth in 
order to pursue religious studies and how often 
he should return to his possessions 1n order to 
control them. In this context the third sentence 
of the last paragraph (=H./E 4.9) is probably: 
hid ёё-% guft kii min bar 6 gehün mad, ‘Now 
since he said: “now profit has come into 
(my) possessions ",' that 18, the student should 
go back to control his pro once it has 

me profitable K./K. translate ‘now the 
fruit has come into the world’, Н /E. (=4 9) 
have: ‘Now the harvest(- tume) has arrived for 
ви possessions'. The following sentence is 
tic and 1s rendered differently by K./K. 


Н/Е. (=4.10). 

5.4/4.5 The Pahlavi commentary of these 
passages 13 dedicated to the question whether 
a woman 1s allowed to be the guardian of a 
fire or not. In this context K./K. read 5.5 ‘pad 
*n'ycyt' Sayed’, ‘... it is barely permissible’ P 
whereas H./E. have ‘pad wihézed Sayed’, 

on condition of * wihezéd" she/it is suitable’ 

(=58; 5,10), without explaming the word 
* wihezed'. In my opinion Н /E have read the 
passage correctly, but have failed to understand 
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its meaning, which is: *... so that (the Good 
Religion) may expand, she 1s suitable (as 
ian)’, The verb wihéz-, present stem of 
to move forward or in every direction” and 
the noun wihez, ‘ movement, progression’, are 
used to describe Ше ° ansion’ of the true 
on over the world e.g. DKM, 594.11). 
Alongs the word : is not ‘explicitly 
mentioned, I take the verb to have exactly this 
meaning in our passage, since brief phrasing 
and shortened or elliptical sentences are wel 
known in Pahlavi legal texts, when 
the context was en to be sufficien y clear, 
which it is in our case: two different opinions 
of the commentators are put prid: a) It 18 


ible for a woman to be 

fan) of a fire if it promotes the урал of 
the true religion, but only in the case of a 

rsonal бге, not of a Wahrüm-fire. Се 
Батай Lawbook confirms the possil bility. of 
a woman acting as guardian, especi 
herself is the founder of the fire, ж а HDA, 
14 1—2.) b) The second commentator has no 
reservations whatsoever. a woman is always 
(hame) permitted to be a guardian of a fire if 
it promotes the true religion, not only in the 
case of a personal fire. 

6.2. The term tarsagüh(ih) is a technical 
expression in Sasanian law designating the 
obedience of a wife, child or slave to s the 
husband, father or master, cf. MHDA, 4.12-8.2 

. Macuch, Das sasanidische Rechtsbuch 

atakdan і Hazar Datstan, Wiesbaden, 1981, 
96ff.). In the context of this passage, discussing 
the question, whether a woman should perform 
the duties of a wife towards her husband with 
respect to her guide, K./K.’s interpretation 
*éyón .. "awéXn tarsagāh(īh) т zan Joy räy 
kunēd ',‘... hows she perform for him 
those acts of respect which a wife perto rms for 
her husband’ is certainly preferable to H./E’s 
* .. 6 yazddn tarsagih', '. .. for the purpose of 
reverence to the divinities? (6. 3). 

65 This ph deals with the tasks а 
woman should orm for her guide, even if 
he зз not her husband, and ends with а puzzling 
. ka resed à бу xwēš (TD 6v, 2), literally 
. if he (=the guide) mjures her, then it 1s 
the husband's own', which has been differentl 
interpreted in the two recent editions. К/К. 
have' *. . . if he does harm her, then (the injury) 
is for her husband (to deal with)’; Н/Е (= 
бэ) translate: if he injures her then 

jures) her own husband’, The phrasing is 
similar m 6 7 (85; = Н/Е. 6 30):. ‚ duzih бара! 
xwéf, which K./K. translate by: ‘the theft 
concerns the cagar wife (only)' (H./E. 6.30 
have a completely different inte: еее of 
this passage) The same phrasin Occurs in 
the Lawbook and in the eighth book of the 
Dénkard in a legal context concerning theft: 
MHD, 732 dró$ hamémaran xwēš, ht. ‘the 
punishment for theft (drd3) ıs the litigants’ 
own’, and РКМ, 721.11f. band 1 Jahr haméma- 
гап xwe3, lit. ‘state (punishment by) fettering 
(band) 18 the litigants’ own’. It seems highly 
improbable that the punishment of a thief was 
left to the concern of the litigants (who, ш 
these cases, must have been at the same time 
Ше. Г, and the prosecutors), instead of 
mmposed by the legal institutions in 

dnb of such matters, as this translation 
suggests I have preferred to assume that the 
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terms dró$ and band designated the whole 
punishment for theft, which was not only 
oral, but also consisted of a fine which was 

id to the victims (as explicitly described 

in МАРА, 15.26; DKM, 721.9-13; cf. Macuch, 
op. cit., 1993, 495f.) It was this fine as part of 
the punishment for theft which went into the 
ownership of the litigants or, better, prosecutors 
(hamémaran xwéS) Could the sentences cited 
above be of a similarly elliptical nature? In that 
case we could translate the former with: ‘if he 
(= = the guide) injures her (= ће wile) then (the 

е) 15 the husband's own’, the latter with: 
* (the fine for) theft is the cagar wife's own'. 

98 Bo /K. and Н /E. (=9.15) translate 
adwadad by ‘abandonment’, which is correct, 
but fails to convey the full legal implications 
of the term. In the Pahlavi sources the word i is 
used to designate not only the wa of a man's 
abandoning his next of л the sense of 
forsaking them, but also the offence of with- 
drawing food and water from those entitled to 
maintenance, cf. especially the chapter on 
maintenance in the wbook, МНР, 
32.11-33.17; also DKM, 756.13-15; RivDd 
(Dhabhar's edition) 121, 9—14; 124 3-7. 

10.9 K./K. translate the term weh-dádestanih 
by “overriding consideration’ and com it 
to the word 'meh-dàdestünih', ‘an alur of 
ко importance’ (p. 59, n. 128), poem to 

44.7. 'The whole passage is read by them 


ad guft ka az kust-€ weh-dddestanth-@ 
né paydag ., ‘Sd8ans said ...: “if no 
overriding consideration " is evident . . ." H./E 


(2210.14) read. *... ka az kustih wehdádestanih 
..., ... for the Kustig ceremony of the Good 
Religion ...'. However, the ‘Good Religion’ 
is always ‘weh-dén’, never 'weh-dádestünIh', 
and, moreover, the latter term is clearly defined 
in the Lawbook of Jesubocht (cf. Sachau, 
Sri rische Rechtsbücher, Bd. m, Berlin, 1914, 13, 
у): ‘ bihdadhastinih’, the definition of which 
Sachau translates ав “Rechtsplus’, ‘ein 
Hinausgehen über die Forderung des Gesetzes’, 
1e the term designates ‘gomg beyond 1 
requirements’, more than 1s no 
тоорой by law (cf Macuch, op сії, 1993, 


11.6 In my opinion K./K have not under: 
stood the last part of 81 m this passa 
which the rights of an underaged chil as 
discussed who has converted to the Good 
Religion (H./E. 11.19 have a completely differ- 
ent interpretation of this сам m to 11.22) 
Referring to the guardian of the underaged 
child they translate u-5 kar windéd xwad pad 
xwad as '... he should find a position for it 
whether he likes it or not ? with reference 
K Np be xodi-ye xod (p. 61, n. 139). However, 

c Pahlavi expression should be translated: 
pe his (=the child's) earnings are for hım- 
self', ie. the earnings of an underaged child 
converted to the Good Religion belong to the 
child himself, not to the designated guardian 
as 1s normally the case with underaged children. 

11 7. This interesting passage on the sale of 
a Zoroastrian slave to infidels has noteworthy 
parallels in RivDd and MHD (cf. Macuch, ор. 
cit., 1993, 25, 35ff.). 

These stray reflections scarcely do justice to 
the formidable task the editors have accomp- 
lished They bave managed to transform a 
tedious text, enigmatic, brief and corrupt, into 
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a religious and legal document of considerable 
importance. Once again I should like to stress 
that they have presented a translation which is, 
on the whole, lucid and convincing, even if it 
could be improved here and there (as is the 
case with every such endeavour). 


MARIA MACUCH 


T um Zoroastrianism: its 
constant vigour. 

(Columbia eae on Iranian 
tudies, no. 7.) Costa Mesa, CA 
and New York: Mazda Publishers 
and Bibliotheca Persica, 1992. $25. 


Professor Mary Boyce, who has already 
contributed a massive number of important 
books and articles to the bibliography of 
Zoroastrianism, has now made a very welcome 
new addition to her work: a concise summary 
of her perception of Zoroastrian history. Her 
mature and carefully considered views are here 
presented in her usual lucid style, and afford 
an opportunity for reflection on the basic 
problems of Zoroastrianism 

It must be said at the outset that what the 
book contains is largely a reconstruction. More 
than any other historical subject, which alwa 
involves hypothesis and filln -ın of details, 
Zoroastrianism presents a challenge to the skills 
of the historian. It 1nvolves a great deal of 
mnagination, and forces one to exercise more 
or less hazardous leaps to bridge over the gaps 
Within the last generation a senior British 
scholar of Zoroastrianism tried to present an 
integral view of the hustory of the Iranian 
religion, but ended up with what he labelled: 
The dawn and twilight of Zoroastrianism (R. C 
Zaehner, London, 1961). This was not merely 
a catchy title it reflected the view that the 
middle поа of Zoroastrian history was 
beyond the reach of historical investigation for 
lack of data. Even that disarmingly unambi- 
tious sketch (which was however marred by 
various errors of judgement) was harshly 
criticized by a French scholar, who regarded 
the undertaking to write a Zoroastrian history 
as an impossible venture, and summarized his 
sceptical position in the title of his article: ‘Une 
histoire du mazdéisme est-elle possible?’ 
(Marijan Моё, RHR, 162, 1962. 45—67, 
161-218.) 

куы Boyce's historical edifice is of an 

ne different magnitude. The aun she set 
harsa is wider and more ambitious, and the 
range covered 1n terms of sources, periods and 
geographical scope 1s truly impressive She not 
only believes that a history of Zoroastrianism 
is possible, but has actually accomplished in 
the volumes of A history of Zoroastrianism so 
far published a cent description of 
Tranian n and of that of the neigh- 
bouring peoples who were directly affected by 
it. This 15 ost an act of faith that carries 
the reader with it, and it 1s oniy with some 
effort that one gains a critical perspective 
towards ıt 

The difficulties of writing a history of religion 
1n Iran lie in several fields. Most of the direct 
documentation concerning Zoroastrianism 18 
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lost, and the scraps that remain leave vast 
blank stretches, both in time and in space 
Many of the reports come from alien sources 
and suffer from the deficiencies that foreign 
writers are likely to display with regard to a 
culture which they do not always understand 
and with which they often lack sympathy 
Some supplementary data come from archae- 
ological and epigraphical sources, and those 
sometimes conflict with the information con- 
tained in the literary monuments. To cover the 
lacunae and reconcile the contradictions, to 
reach a more or less continuous ашу 
requires ingenuity, courage, спі acumen 
and common-sense. poe has these qualities, 
and, in addition, detailed knowledge of, and 
the ability to cope with, the enormous mass of 
relevant documents, dispersed over a period 
of well over three millennia, and formulated in 
а variety of ancient and medieval languages. 

This is not to say that one can accept this 
intellectual edifice with all its myriads of fine 
details, or with some of its broad presupposi- 
tions. In what follows I shall attempt to present 
some observations on selected points My 
differences with the author are not based on 
the claim that she has misread or misused her 
sources, but on the feeling that the same 
sources can yield more than one interpretation 
of the history of Zoroastrianism. 

The date of Zoroaster has exercised scholars’ 
minds for a long time. Boyce’s position 1s that 
he lived somewhere in the second millennium 
B.C. This 1$ based on speculations postulating 
probable time-spans during which various 
developments could have happened. Little con- 
fidence can however be p in absolute dates 
reached with such methods, and the results can 
only be judged to be tentative, as I believe 
Boyce would herself readily admut. 

One of the most vexing problems in the 
comparative study of the Indian and Iranian 
cultures is the need to establish a common 
heritage in fields where there is no direct 
evidence from both sides for the existence of a 
given name or theme, Such attempts are entirely 
egitimate, for the absence of a word, name, or 
idea from either set of scriptures is no proof of 
its not having been there The Indian and the 
Iranian scriptures suffer from various deficien- 
cies. In India the problem lies perhaps mostly 
in over-abundance, which suggests that the 
development of the Indian culture during the 
archaic period was rapid, and as a result it 
incorporated a large number of innovations; in 
Iran the problem is that of the loss of material 
A reconstruction of the Indo-Iraman phase is 
therefore bound to be subjective. 

Boyce posits three major divinities for this 

re-historic period: Ahura Mazda, Varuna, and 
tra (ie Iranian Mithra), Of these, only 
Mitra/Mithra is attested in both India and 
Iran Ahura Mazda 1s documented only as an 
атап deity, Varuna only as an Indian one. 
This has caused some scholars to identify the 
two, and to regard the appearance of Ahura 
Mazda as that of an Iranian counterpart to 
Varuna. There is quite strong formal argument 
in favour of such an approach: in India we 
have a dvandva compound Mitra-Varund, which 
has its Iranian counterpart in the compound 
Mithra-Abura The order of elements does not 
necessarily reflect the order of importance, but 
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may be dictated by the rhythmic rule that the 
shorter element in a compound tends to precede 
the longer one. (For a discussion of this 
problem and for a different reconstruction of 
the data cf. I Gershevitch, The Avestan hymn 
to Mithra, University of Cambridge Onental 
Publications, 4, Cambridge, 1959: 44 ff.) Bo 
disputes this reconstruction, and assumes that 
onginally a triad of detties existed in both 
cultures, one of them, for reasons that have 
not been explained, later suppressed m Iran 
and the other in India this thesis is 
within the range of possibility, and the recon- 
struction has its own attraction, it requires a 
heavier manipulation of the data than the 
conventional view, according to which Varuna 
and Mazda fulfil a parallel function. Boyce's 
hypothesis seems frankly less compelling. 
at was the original cosmogony of the 

Indo-Iranians (or pre-Zoroastrian Iranians) 
This question is solved by Boyce by the bold 
assumption that the basıc 1deas expounded in 
the ninth-century book Bundahiin are a heritage 
from this early period, reflecting a tradition 
that may go back something like three millen- 
nia. There в indeed some evidence for an 
earlier appearance of these ideas т Yast 13 of 
the Avesta, but the dating of the YaSts is a 
thorny question. While many of them contain 
ancient materials, which may go back to the 
Indo-Iranian heritage, their redaction was 
not accomplished until several centuries Inter. 
Nothing of this idea of creation is attested in 
India. The thesis, though attractive, is not 
proven 

As Boyce shows, the early cosmogonical 
conceptions were not of creation ex nihilo, but 
rather of a fashioning of entities of the material 
world from pre-existing matter. The Creator of 
the Cow 18 called GouS Tafan, literally ‘the 
Fashioner of the Cow', a title that suggests an 
act of carving and giving form and may 
presuppose primal matter This does not mean 
to say that the Iranian cosmogony is not a 
myth of creation. Speculation as to whether 
the act of creation does or does not presuppose 
some primordial matter 18 not as a rule part of 
original creation myths, and usually comes 
only at a later stage, when theological questions 
were formulated. The text of the book of 
Genesis is also ambiguous from this point of 
view, and when the question was brought up 
by medieval commentators, 1t could support 
either interpretation, The author 1s here fully 


Justified ın arguing against Kellens's position, 


which denes Ahura Mazda’s role as a creat- 
ing deity 

The assertion that the list of the Amosa 
Spontas, the six (or seven) Bounteous 
Immortals, is already firmly established in the 
Gathas (also the pus of Gershevitch, op. 
ct., 10f , where references to other scholars are 
found) does not carry conviction. To claim that 
the number of these entities was determined by 
the conception of the seven primary creations 
is to beg the question, for this conception 1s 
itself of doubtful date. The Güthas contain 
allusions to all the different manyus that became 
recognized as Amo$a Spontas, but they also 
contam in similar syntactic contexts the names 
of other manyu entities that are hardly distin- 
guishable from the Aməša Spantas, such as 
Sraoša, Raánu or Aši, and do not have the 
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appearance of belonging to а well-defined 
group All the spirits that later became recog- 
ined: as Aməša Spontas are mentioned in Y 
47.1, together with Sponta Manyu and Ahura 
Mazda, making up a list of eight spirits. This 
passage shows that the conception of a list of 
six or seven spirits was not yet in force in the 
Gathas. Boyce’s explanation (p 71), relying on 
the later tradition, does not put an end to the 
scholarly debate. The assumption that the 
Yasna Haptanhati is also a composition of 
ZarathuStra 1s convenient for the hypothesis 
of harmonious continuity, but is not universally 


upon. 

In the lmguistic usage of the Gáthàs, the 
position of the spirits 18 particularly fluid. It is 
not ible to tell whether they are internal 
psychological propensities, abstractions, or 
semi-personal spirits. Some of these ambiguities 
remain throughout Zoroastrian history, but 
eventually the spirits harden to denote inde- 
pendent, divine, non-material entities. In the 
Güthüs, these manyu beings still lack a firm 
definition. According to the Gathas, I would 
suggest, an undefined number of spirits serve 
as a link between man and God: both possess 
these spirits and both act through them. Boyce’s 
interpretation is not necessarily wrong, but the 
opposite view, as presented here, seems to me 
at least equally plausible. 

Zoroaster’s stature is not diminished by 
accepting such a position, nor is the tradition 
discredited: a prophetic text by its nature 
admits different interpretations. It is in the 
nature of a great exegetical tradition that it 
narrows down the choice and selects from 
among ot ee one that prevails 
and is eventually sanctioned by numerous 
generations of the faithful. This is not an 
argument between an upholder and a repudi- 
ator of the tradition. The ancient text contains 
within it the potential for the subsequent 
development. en the text was first heard, 
however, it was not yet possible to tell with 
certainty what direction would be taken. Other 
directions, equally legitimate, were within the 
range of possibility. If the prophecy 1s ngidly 
narrowed down 1л the direction of the tradition, 
1t may lose some of 1ts freshness and amplitude. 
If the traditional interpretation of the text 1s 
taken too literally, ıt loses some of its power 
to expound the original text and endow it with 
precise sense and direction. There are different 
strategies for studying the relationship of an 
ancient text to its traditional exegesis, and no 
angle approach should be regarded as exclus- 
ively binding. This 18 true with regard to the 
prophecy of Muhammad, who was much closer 
to us п time, and with the background of 
which we are familiar It 1s all the more so with 
regard to a prophet whose time and place, and 
the precise sense of many of his utterances, are 
entirely unknown. 

‘There аге . good reasons’, Boyce writes, 
‘for accepting the soundness of the oral 
tradition, for this shows how the central act of 
Zoroastrian worship was imbued with the 
prophets moral and doctrinal teachings, and 

elps to explain the dominant position of the 
Heptad in Zoroastrian devotional and ethical 
hfe. That it had this position 1s as solid and 
incontrovertible a fact as any textual datum, 
and one for which no satisfactory answer has 
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ever otherwise been found’ (p. 173). The argu- 
ment 18 not based on evidence. My main 
objection to it 15, however, that its defence of 
the tradition seems misplaced. None of the 
dignity of Zoroastrianism 1s diminished if we 
come to the conclusion that the conception of 
the Heptad was not yet fully worked out at the 
time of the prophet but some time afterwards, 
as seems reasonable to deduce from the texts. 

The authority of the tradition as witness to 
Zoroaster's teachings is put under stress when 
one studies the relationship between the 
Avestan text, and particularly the Gáthàás, and 
the Middle Persian zand exegesis. The deviation 
is often so large that we must try and formulate 
a theory as to how a zand commentary relates 
to the text. (This 18 not the place to develop 
such a theory). There are probably a variety of 
circumstances that cause the zand to depart 
from the Avestan text (or of our understanding 
of it). Sometimes it 1s a question of plain 
misunderstandmg, although this is not as 
frequent as it would seem. There are often 
cases 1n, which the commentator plays on the 
sounds of the Avestan words and extricates 
from the text a meaning desirable to him There 
are also attempts to impose certain tendentious 
meanings of the text through a somewhat 
distorted commentary. I hope to come back to 
this complex subject on a different occasion. 

Boyce (p.171) discusses the connection 
between the Àmosa Sponta and certain moral 
precepts, es ps Ше later literature 

e quotes from the Persian Rivayat а, 
Шашу based onthe Pahlavi, ui which “tke 
law of the Creator Ohrmazd’ is said to be 
‘love of man’. Similarly, ‘the gift of Bahman 
is concord; .. the law of Khordad 1s chanty 
and thanksgivin ings the gift of Amurdad is 
consultation (with the wise) and moderation.’ 
In this passage, just as 1n several passages going 
back to the Sasanian period, there is a clear 
tendency to allot spiritualized meanings to the 
various divine entities making up the group of 
the Aməša Sponta, beyond their literal and 
strictly traditional sense. Besides the conservat- 
ism and orthodoxy, so strongly emphasized by 
Boyce, one notices here also a creative drive: 
commentators broaden the scope of the tradi- 
tion by injecting new life into the traditional 
terminology. The same phenomenon may be 
noticed here as in some of the utterances where 
I believe that esoteric, spiritual, or mystical 
meanings are alluded to, although these allu- 
sions are expressed in such muted tones that 
they are to miss (See my ‘ Esoteric trends 
in Zoroastrianism’, Proceedings of the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 3/7, 1969, 
and Dualism m үш ныш Jordan Lectures 
ано Religion, xvi, London, 1994, 
ch. rv. 

Boyce tends to munimize the novelty of 
Zoroaster's religious thinking as opposed to 
that of his predecesor a relgion that must 
have been close to that of the Vedas While 
there certainly ıs continuity from old Indo- 
Iranian conceptions to the religion of the 
Güthàs, there ıs also an undeniable new flavour 
to a religion that has moved from the worship 
of personal deities to that of spiritual entities 
that represent essentially abstract notions. 
Whether this is a big or a small leap 15 of 
course a matter for subjective judgement, but 
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the outcome is a radically different type of 
religion. А. similar large leap was made within 
Indian religious history from the traditional 
forms of worship to Buddhism апа to the 
monistic schools. This analogy su, that 
such a revolution is within the spirit of the 
Indo-Iranian tradition, and that Zoroaster’s 
break with his environment is not atypical The 
survival of the mythological deities m the 
Indian tradition has its parallel in the survival 
and re-emergence of personal mythological 
figures 1n later Zoroastrianism. To place too 
much emphasis on continuity is to disregard 
the jolts and occasional zi; movements that 
are characteristic of any religious tradition. 

As a result of the change brought about by 
Zoroaster, the various good manyus of the 
Gathas, serving as representations of different 
aspects of Ahura Mazda, combine to form a 
monotheistic religion. the evil spirit is not ш 
reality a deity, but its negation. The new 
religion that emerged from Zoroaster’s reform 
18, underneath the many lines that connect it 
to its ancestor culture, a brand-new type 
of religion 

The identification of the da£vas as evil gods 
indicates the existence of tensions within the 
primitive community, as the daevas held a 
position of positive gods before Ше 
prophethood of Zoroaster Zoroaster identified 
them as evil powers presumably because they 
belonged to the traditional religion which he 
sought to change and reform In order to make 
ine Pout he had to abolish the old personal 
gods. 

This view, held by several scholars, is not 
entirely comfortable to Boyce, because she 
would like to see a continuity from pre- 
Zoroastrian religion into that of Zoroaster, just 
as she prefers to see smooth continuity, without 
too many fissures, from the Gáthàs to the later 
periods. At least one important Zoroastrian 
deity stands out as an oddity. Mithra continues 
pre-Zoroastrian traditions despite the seeming 
rejection by Zoroaster of so much that was 
venerated in the old Iranian culture before his 
time. Mithra is indeed a historical problem: he 
is never alluded to in the Old Avestan texts, a 
fact that has led some scholars to doubt that 
he was indeed pat art of the relimon of Zoroaster. 
I beleve that he may have formed part of the 
Zoroastrian message, and that he does represent 
an irregular feature of the Zoroastrian religion, 
being the one majo r divinity, a personal god, 
not rejected by the reform of roaster (he 
was an Ahura, which may have placed him in 
a class apart from the даёуаѕ) Mithra, it seems, 
can serve as an exception that proves the rule. 
In a pantheon of abstractions be remains а 

semi-abstraction, the connotation of his name, 

*contract, friendship ’, still being felt. The great 
detty of Zoroaster, Ahura Mazda, is, to my 
mind, a typical Zoroastrian creation, an 
abstraction denoting the supreme quality of the 
deity. The name 15 never used as a divine 
epi et outside Zoroastrian literature It 1s so 
much in character with the rest of the 
Zoroastrian pantheon that it seems to belong 
there and nowhere else. (I have discussed this 
in ‘First man, first king. notes on Semitic- 
{ташап syncretism and Iranian mythological 
transformations’, Gilgul Essays on transforma- 

tion, revolution and permanence in the history of 
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religions dedicated to В. J. Zwi Werblowsky 

Studies ın the History of Religions, 

iude to Numen, 50, Leiden, 1987), 
56, esp. p. 239.) 

Some basic notions of Zoroastrianism are 
not yet clearly expressed in the Gathas, This 
applies to a term such as daéva, which is used 

pejratvely, bu but does not possess the full force 
of ‘demon’. At the opposite pole of dualism 
this applies also, as noted above, to the Amosa 
Spontas, who are neither clearly grow 
together nor definitely distinguished from other 
abstractions/personifications in the Gathüs The 
same may be said of the symbolism of hght 
and darkness to represent good and evil, There 
is a tendency to use it in this way, but in one 
Gathic passage (in Y 45) both light and 
darkness are attributed to Ahura Mazda. This 
would be scandalous in the eyes of later 
Zoroastrian tradition. Boyce (p. 84) plays down 
the import of this fact, saying that it is ‘a 
traditional antithesis, traditionally expressed’. 
If the symbolism was as important to Zoroaster 
as it is 1n the later sources, it is inconceivable 
that he could have used such an image In 
attaching little importance to such divergences 
between the Gathic and the subsequent phases 
of the Zoroastrian religion, Boyce plays down 
an mportant a of Zoroastrianism: the fact 
that it was a g and changing tradition, 
while never betraying its essence. 

І would therefore hesitate to go along with 
Boyce when she claims that ‘Zoroaster would 
have perhaps the least cause’ to be startled by 
what succeeding generations did to his teach- 
ings, when com to other prophets, * since 
hus was a faith founded by an an prophet 
which spread almost exclusively among 
peoples, and so was not to make any 
great adjustments to the beliefs and practices 
of peoples of other races and cultures’ (p. 107). 
The only exception Boyce 1s willing to make, 
with great hesitation, 1s the veneration of the 
Sravah, the souls of the ancestors. Contact with 
other cultures is only one cause for change and 
development. A religion that does not 
I would venture to зау, is not a living faith. 
Saying that а given religion remained immut- 
able over millennia does not constitute a very 
high praise for the capacity of that community 
to Tegenerate 

I would take SEEN to the attempt to 
explain the origins of Zoroaster's dualism as 
derived from the incidence of roving war-bands 
who may have raided his community (p. 72). 
The existence of pese entities in opposition 
to the positive abstractions of the good manyus 
suggests that the theology of Zoroaster is the 
outcome of a systematic way of thinking, rather 
than a reaction to raids suffered by Zoroaster 
or his community at the hand of marauders. 

One clue for explaining the origins of dualism 
ш Iran may he in anthropologically observed 
social dualisms. Many societies show a tendency 
towards a dualistic split between two or more 
divisions of a tribe. This often takes the form 
of an antithesis between various prominent 
symbols of society, such as animals and natural 
phenomena. As a result, the two halves of a 
dualistic social complex adopt opposite ele- 
ments for worship or rejection. This contrast 1s 
often complemented by a oe of exogamy, 
which requires members of the two opposite 
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groups to marry each other. (Some illuminating 
pages on the subject of dualistic systems or 
classifications have been written by 
Claude Lévi-Strauss; cf. The elementary struc- 
tures of kinship (Les structures élémentaires de 
la parenté), London 1969: 69ff.; The naked man 
(L'homme nu) (Introduction to a Science of 
ology, 4), London 1981: 537.) 
model, on the face of it, does not work 
well with the Indo-Iranian situation. The terms 
ahura and daéva resist this kind of treatment. 
While the tendency to glorify ahura and to 
repudiate daéva is evident ın Zarathu3tra’s 
utterances, on the | Indian side the contrasting 
formulation is hesitant, developing the anti- 
thesis rather late and in a hazy manner The 
Indian designation of the asuras as malevolent 
spits came perhaps only some centuries after 
ultimate separation of the Iramans from 
the Indians (see T. Burrows, JRAS, 1973, 
123-40), and never developed into a neat 
dualism The exogamous requirement is absent, 
and strict endogamy 1з instead the rule. 

This way of explaining the Indo-Iranian split 
is thus clearly msufficient. If, however, we 
change our description to fit the peculiar 
religion of Iran we may reach a more satisfact- 
ory reconstruction. We have here a one-sided 
social dualism, in which one part rejects the 
other side, and buttresses this separation by an 
inward-looking attitude. The split seems so 
profound that it cannot be bridged over, and 
members of the group are required to shut 
themselves off entirely from those of the larger 
social conglomeration. Those are thereby 
declared outsiders, improper members of the 
human race. In Zoroaster’s imagery this is 
focused around the symbolism of the cattle and 
its treatment. ‘We’ tend cattle properly, ‘they’ 
are its enemies, who molest 1t. The dualism is 
so radical, so essential, that endogamy has to 
be imposed; eventually, a most far-reaching 
endogamy, with insistence on marriage within 
the closest family cell, is preached. We have no 
evidence that such endogamy was preached b 
Zoroaster himself, but it 1s consistent wi 
Zoroaster's way of thinking. A radical inversion 
of the idea o two moieties that complement 
each other takes place bere. in this particular 
binary system one moiety excludes the other. 
Unfortunately, we have no evidence as to the 
way the other group reacted to Iranian separat- 
ism and dualism in the pre-historic period. 

Professor Boyce is a fair and conscientious 
scholar. The tendency of the Yašts to exalt 
individual divine entities at the expense of the 
fairly stiet D monotheism of the Gāthäs is 
accorded a full description, although this goes 
against Boyce's view that Zoroastrianism pre- 
serves the реа established by Zarathustra 
without deviation. She cannot however refram 
from remarks that seek to diminish the impor- 
tance and significance of the Avestan verses 
where such tendencies occur. The verses in 
which Ahura Mazda 1s said to worship a 
specific yazata are mostly late, she says, 
betrayed by bad as well as bad 
theology. ‘Inept and regrettable though the 
lines are’, Boyce concludes, ‘there is ... no 
reason to suppose that those who composed 
them intended any heterodoxy’ (p. 123, n 35). 
Such expressions seem like special pleading. 
The point 1s not whether heterodoxy was 
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intended, but whether diversity can be detected. 
Zoroastrianism, like other religions, encom- 
passes within it different strata and tolerates a 
variety of religious attitudes. 

The treatment of a 8) roblem, that of 
the fate of the wicked at the end of time, 
illustrates а similar problem. Boyce says that 
according to Zoroaster's own faith the sinners 

p Б pep ted at the end of Pme A 
an e, though unpro interpretation о 
the Gathiis. ТА the Pahlavi sources the finds 
expressions that suggest that the wicked will 
not be annihilated but purged by the ordeal of 
eschatology, and assumes, quite рау that 
this is an 1nnovation of the Sasanian period. 
a note she remarks that at least one Pahlavi 
source, the Pahlavi Rivdyat, gives expression to 
the idea that the wicked will be destroyed. The 
same source in another passage expresses the 

site idea, that they will not be destroyed 

t should one do with such a contradiction? 
One can postulate that the two ideas coexisted 
in the Sasanian period, an indication for a 
plurality of views. But Boyce, who abhors 
untidiness, says (p 148, n. 100) that the view 
that the wicked will be “destroyed i is merely an 
allusion to the original doctrine of Zoroaster, 
impl that that doctrine had by now been 

y abandoned. Is the fact that it is alluded 
to not an indication that this faith was actually 
upheld by some circles, and that the doctrines 
concerning eschatology were not uniform? Why 
assume a single form of faith, when the same 
text contains two contradictory points of view? 
А Rivayat text 1s, after all, a composite, 
heterogeneous collection of materials, not a 


tic treatise. 

The book as a whole is mbued with a great 
deal of sympathy for the Zoroastrian commun- 
ity and its religion. The author has not only a 
clear understanding of the essence of the 
religion and profound learning, but also feels 
an affinity with the object of her study that is 
at times moving. 

SHAUL SHAKED 


E. A. DavipovicH: Korpus zolotykh i 
serebryanykh monet Sheibanidov xvi 
vek. 504 pp. Moskva: ‘Nauka’, 
1992. 


This book, from the leading Russian author- 
ity on Central Asiah сошаре, is valuable for 
numismnatsts as well as general historians, and 
includes а comprehensive catalogue of 
Shaibanid gold and Silver coins held throughout 
the world 

There are three parts, each with an introduc- 
tion and end notes. In a 40- historical 
introduction the author assesses the contribu- 
tions of her contemporaries and predecessors, 
going back to 1826. She describes the 17 hoards 
discovered 1n the former khanate of Bukhara 
since 1914, giving their chequered history and 
providing individual tables. for coin types, 
dates, weights, measurement, mints and present 
location, with cross-reference numbers to her 
catalogue 

Part 1 begins wıth an excellent pep by step 


explanation of the les underlying the 
classification scheme, based on the ruler’s name, 
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the shape of the cartouche and the inscription. 
А discussion of lesser-known mint names comes 
next, Kufin being identrfied with a town ш 
Miyänkāl, not Khurasan, and ‘Tatkend’ being 

ifferentiated from Tashkend. The problem of 
coin attribution 1s addressed with reference to 
two Pir Muhammads and ‘Abdallihs, a myster- 
ious ‘Bahidur Khan’, Tmur Ahmad who 
apparently ruled Hisar and made a claim to 
the khágünship in 963, and the so-called dual 
inscription on ‘Abdallah II's coins. The diffi- 
culties of dating coins are brilliantly outlined 
and clearly illustrated. With infectious enthusi- 
asm Professor Davidovich explores all possible 
avenues, anticipates objections and ruthlessly 
tests her own findings before making a decision. 
Doubtful dates are checked against a coin’s 

of the 


weight and against specimens same type 
issued elsewhere, or bearmg a later coun- 
termark; historical factors are carefully consid- 
ered, including the possibility that the dies 
prepared in anticipation of a successful cam- 
were used after its failure 

e section on ung eum begini with a 
reminder that the term obverse indicates here, 
not the side with the declaration of faith, but 
the one p the monarch’s name, his title, 
the blessing on his reign and the mint, possible 
additions being the date and the terms ‘ad/ 
‘just’, darb ‘struck’, and shirmard. The mean- 
ings attributed to shirmard since 1826 are fully 
reviewed and Davidovich decides that it was 
one of the many epithets reserved to rulers, 
therefore signifying ‘ruler’s coin’. She goes on 
to describe the inscriptions on the coins of each 
kháügün, transcribes their titles in full and 
provides useful tables of mints and dates of 
issue, addmg the type number in the case of 
M Shaibáni. The whole section лв 
very detailed and full of interesting revelations, 
such as the alternation of the title sultàn with 
that of khágàn until the reign of ‘Abdallah I, 
but it would help non-specialists and non- 
Islamicists if ге, dates were given and royal 
titles translated, together with the terms kunya 
and lagab, 

In the following chapter Davidovich tries to 
establish whether Shaibünid coms bearing the 
names of Khurasani towns could possibly have 
been issued there and in the year shown, or 
partiy shown. After reviewing ‘Ubaidallah’s 

is successors’ campaigns into Khurasan 
in detail, on the basis of contemporary and 
nineteenth-century Persian accounts, she con- 
cludes that many coins were prepared in the 
khanate in the expectation of success. Others, 
such as the 933 issue, were minted locally, and 
this is proved by their lesser weight which is 
identical to that of local Safavid coins. 

The last chapter of Part 1 is devoted to the 
coins minted by the appanage rulers who at 
some Bins claimed to vule the khanate This 
involves a thoro discussion of the circum- 
stances which might have enabled these princes 
to advance their claims. Much of this comes 
from an earlier article by Davidovich 
(‘Serebryanye monety udel’nykh vladetelei, 
Pis’mennye pamyatniki vostoka, 1979, 55—100), 
but the remainder has been altered and 
expanded in the light of subsequent finds and 
recent articles by other numismatists and 
historians. АП new theories and finds have been 
thoroughly considered and in many cases 
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Davidovich cautiously agrees to re-open a 
question of attribution, pending further discov- 
eries of conclusive evidence. 

In Part 2 the various types of coms issued 
by khäqäns and appanage rulers are described 
in detail, with notes and cross-references 
to catalogue entries, drawings and plates Part 
3 catalogues Shaibünid coins by types rather 
than dates, Davidovich has personally exam- 
ined the greater part of those held in the former 
Soviet Union. For those held in Britam, the 
USA, Paris and Berlin she has relied on Lane- 
Poole and Lowick, provided that their informa- 
tion is clear and comprehensive, and by check- 
ing their information against available 
photographs, she has managed to add dates 
and mint-names to the previously incomplete 
‘passport’ of certain coins. Nine gold and 
2,739 silver coins are listed in the fully- 
annotated 92-page catalogue, and 284 аге 
photographed. A veritable mine of information, 
It records types and variants, names of rulers, 
mints, dates, weights, sizes, plate numbers, 
hoards, repositories and reference numbers per 
repository, a question mark clearly indicating 
any doubtful date. Altogether an excellent 

erence tool, but Western readers ought to 
know that, following standard Soviet practice, 
precise headings for its 13 columns disappear 
after the first : 

The book ends with а catalogue of coun- 
termarked coins and a table of mints, both 
cross-referenced to the main catalogue, fol- 
lowed by a full bibliography, drawings and 
plates 

Davidovich has made a major contribution 
to Central Asian studies. She provides a work 
of reference for the specialist, a mine of useful 
information for the historian and a fascinating 
introduction to the world of numismatics. It is 
a pity, however, that in a work of such 
erudition and thoroughness the list of abbrevi- 
ations, an essential complement to the text, 
should only appear, unobtrusively, on pa 
265. It 1s also surprising, in view of 
abundant information available, that an index 
has not been provided, an omission which can 
only be attributed to present-day economic 
pressures. 

AUDREY BURTON 


MAHNAZ AFKHAMI and ERIKA FRIEDL 
(ed.): In the eye of the storm: Women 
in post-revolutionary Iran. хі, 
227pp. London: 1. B. Tauris, 
1094. £34.50. 


This volume is based on current cross- 
diseipimary research in post-revolutionary Iran 
conducted by mostly Western-based lranian 
scholars. The concern is ‘women’s status’, 
which the authors assume can be evaluated in 
terms of access to social 1nstitutions, treatment 
in law and images in literature and films. The 
conclusions are diverse. Some contributors 
consider that the post-revolutionary situation 
affords women greater opportunities, others see 
it as being more oppressive. The book includes 
two appendices on selected issues that indicate 
the legal boundaries within which women 
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operate rather than describe law as лі 19 
practised. 


The first paper, by Mahnaz Afkhamu, secret- 
ary-general of the former Women's Organi- 
zation of Iran, 1з a cursory historical sketch of 
the position of women in Iran, set within a 
general feminist discourse. Women's posi- 
tion in Muslim societies clearly cannot be 
derived solely from universalist premises. The 
author's mam point is one that one hears 
increasingly, that is, that Islam in its origin is 
more equitable regarding men and women but 
that women's subordination begins with histor- 
робне N аре E d 
of the Islamic Republic, which the author 
claims has reverted gains made by women’s 
organizations which emerged in Iran 
this century. 

The next two papers apply quantitative 
analysis based on official census data on 
education and employment, detached from 
their specific context and practice and chosen 
selectively to support polemical assertions. 
Whilst Akbar anian’s article suggests that 
there 15 more imination against women 
now than before, co-authors Patricia Higgins 
and Pirouz Shoar-Ghaffari, despite using the 
same ‘objective’ indicators, reach a positive 
conclusion. Most significantly, the data show 
that the official view sees nothing inconsistent 
in associating women with domesticity while 
promoting their education and employment 
opportunita and, as the next paper shows, 
political participation which may provide 
grounds for enging the gender system 

Haleh Esfandiari analyses transcripts from 
post-revolutionary parliamentary debates on 
women’s issues. Her objective 1s to describe the 
tactics used by the few women representatives 
ш presenting women's concerns from within 
the masculine Islamic rhetoric and the diffi- 
culties they meet Unfortunately, the author 
does not explore the significance of her own 
data, which provide insights into the varying 
attitudes towards women and issues of gender 
within what one is often led to believe is a 
unitary official Islamic discourse 

Female sexuality is the topic of the next two 
articles, approached by different methods. 
Fatemeh Moghadam uses an economic model 
to analyse a particular official discourse on 
female sexuality as a contractually negotiated 
commodity manipulated by men She argues 
that this has negative rmplications for women's 
employment opportunities and in marriage and 
divorce However, while the validity of constru- 
ing marriage solely as a contract of exchange 
may be questioned, tbe author disregards other 
discussions of the concept of hijàb (modesty), 
which protect women from becoming sexual 
commodities and in practice can provide them 
with easier access to the public sphere, as 18 
revealed not only in other articles in this 
volume but also, paradoxically, by the author's 
own data. More importantly, job opportunities 
in Iran are not, as the author claims, a reliable 
indicator of women's status and emancipation, 
a point to which Erika Friedl nightly refers in 
her contribution to this volume. 

Shahla Haeri addresses the issue of female 
saa through textual and ethnographic 
ma А 


Her audy (a based On a recent speech 
by the President of the Republic which offered 


early 
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a new mterpretation of the controversial prac- 
tice of temporary marriage, and provoked 
heated public debate. Whilst criticizing sexual 
abstinence as anti-Islamic, the President sug- 
gested that young men and women may 
contract ther own temporary marriages, 
thereby recognizing autonomous female sexual 
desire within an Islamic framework and encour- 
aging female initiative in marriage. Haeri points 
out the irony of middle-class opposition to 
temporary marriage which stems from pre- 
revolutionary views of modernity and 
Westernization. In effect, the ‘Islamic modern- 
ist’ interpretation offered by a religious/polit- 
ical leader not only challenges the idea that 
temporary marriage 1s a male prerogative but, 
more importantly, opens the way to rethinking 
the issues of virginity and male-female relation- 
ships. se pees competing and changing 
views of ‘mo ity’ and ‘Islam’ in recent 
history, Haeri demonstrates that there 1s no 
single Islamic discourse on male-female rela- 
tionships and female sexuality, thus dispelling 
monolithic preconceptions about female passrv- 
ity and sexual ethics in Iran 

Azar Naficy, the only contributor based in 
Iran, surveys the portrayal of women in Persian 
literature. She suggests that, the image of 
women has shifted over time from their active 
and subversive role 1n classical literature to one 
that is shadowy, shallow, submissive and 
passive, incapable of sustaining a constructive 
dialogue with men. This the author sees as 
mirrored in the post-revolutionary pon 
i about selfhood and gender 


Naficy analyses the post- 
revolutionary film mdustry and its encounter 
with governmental requirements on questions 
of sexual propriety based on official tenets 
defining the subversive power of female sexual- 
ity. Creative strategies were devised to cope 
with new codes of modesty which, as Naficy’s 
perceptive study shows, is a flexible social 
convention, capable of being complex, subvers- 
ive and even contradictory. e strategies 
adopted include the use of a dynamuc relation- 
ship dress, action and ‘averted’ gaze. 
The author describes the shifting approaches 
to inscribing modesty in films and the multi- 
layered context of post-revolutionary cinema. 
He suggests that uncoupled the direct 
hnks previously established between cinema, 
women, corruption and pornography and have 
resulted in a powerful women’s presence as 
directors and actors in recent years. 
His exploration of the concept of modesty 
laces it ae COD of the theories of 

estern psychology and pornography. 

The last paper, by Enka Friedl, based on 
sere ethnographic interviews and James C 

tts theory of resistance (Weapons of the 
weak: eve orms of peasant resistance, 
New Haven and London, 1985; Domination 
and the arts of resistance, New Haven and 
London, 1990), addresses *the contrived, yet 
seemingly contradictory concept of the 
“ oppressed-yet-powerful” woman in Iran’ 
The author takes ' the Iranian woman's oppres- 
sion' as a given, then examines 'sources of 
female power' within relations of inequality, 
women's strategies and their consequences in 
daily hfe. Fried] defines women's actions instru- 
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mentally as means-end oriented, and views 
their counter-discourses as peripheral and releg- 
ated mainly to the household. Whilst one 
cannot disregard the fear of reprisal that often 
works 1n support of dominant power, Friedl's 
notion of power reduces all action to an endless 
repetition of its own subordination, thereby 
ignoring the relation between power and pro- 
cesses of negotiation Mechanisms of control 
create difference, within which both male and 
female are capable of change in particular 
situations. In this sense, Friedl’s model is a 
simplification of Scott's notion of the dual 
nature of power (the dominant versus the 
dominated), which even Scott argues 18 never 
static 

What emerges from the volume as a whole 
is an overview of several coexisting and poten- 
tially contradictory discourses on gender. 
However, like so many other books on the 
Middle East, Women in post-revolutionary Iran 
not only privileges ‘women’ at the expense of 
understanding gender but views status as a 
fixed polar identity. In this way, the authors 
muss opportunities to ask more interesting 
questions relevant ш everyday Ше. 


AZAM TORAB 
THOMAS  OmnERLES: Studie zum 
Candravyakarana: eine kritische 
Bearbeitung von Candra IV. 


4.52—148 und V.2. (Alt- und Neu- 
Indische Studien, 38.) [x1], 295 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1989. DMS8. 

Naumi Basm:  vafyaka-Studien: 
introduction générale et traductions. 
(Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien, 
45,1.) 482 pp. Stuttgart, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1993. 

THOMAS OBERLIES: Avasyaka-Studien: 
Glossar ausgewählter Wörter zu 
E. Leumann’s ‘Die  Avasyaka- 
Erzählungen’. (Alt. und Neu- 
Indische Studien, 45,2.) 203 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1993. DM136 [for vols. 45, 1 and 2]. 


. The appearance of Balbir and Oberlies's 
Avasyaka-Studlen presents an opportunity to 
offer incidentally a belated welcome to 
Oberlies’s important study devoted to the 
sections on nominal compounds in 
Can min's version of Páninian grammar 
and included 1n the same series. It presented 
romanized text, translation, and the first 
detailed analysis of the samdsdnta and pürva- 
pada sections, plus collation of new MS read- 
ings for the main samäsa section (Ca. 11,2) and 
the remainder of Ca. V.2. This substantial 

verifies and improves Liebich's edition of 191 

based on the one complete MS available to 
him, thanks to ten Newari MSS now available 
from Nepal. А crucial feature was the inclusion 
of lit attestations of the compounds 
treated. Further discussion of the tradition, 
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and a minor corrigendum, appeared in Sul, 
16/17, 1992 

bir and Oberlies have now collaborated 
to exploit for the first time Ernst Leumann's 
basic, and to some extent unpublished, work 
on the narrative tradition. incorporated in 
Svetambara Jam Avasyaka literature, a matter 
of the expansion of paracanonical exempla into 
‘Tain arashtri' and eventually Sanskrit 
narratives. 

Balbir begins with an analysis of the structure 
of the religious manual Avasyakasütra and the 
diffuse encyclopaedic verse Nigutti that incapsu- 
lates ıt (Is not the term varavariya, referring 
to the sequence of Jinas and discussed at p. 44, 
to be thought of as *avar’avartyd, akin to Pali 
aparapar(ry)a ‘successive, eventual’, formed 

e parampard ‘succession’, and with initial 
ор encouraged by sandhi?) She surveys 

e voluminous commentary literature and 
gives an inventory of the narratives in question, 
with particular reference to the prose Сїгш 
which, apart from some material incorporated 
from canon and Vasudevahimndi, generally offers 
the oldest attainable versions m Prakrit prose. 

She then intersperses a reprint, with elucida- 
ton and new MS material, of Leumann's 
original edition (which attempted to present a 
со tus of five Cürni and Tika versions of 
the first few narratives) with translation and 
copious annotation. Unpublished translations 
by Leumann are inclu and an appendix 
edits unpublished Sanskrit versions by 
"Tiakacárya 

Oberlies’s select glossary (with French, 
German, and English equivalents) includes in 
exemplary fashion much comparative and his- 
torical linguistic information. One might cavil 
particularly at the treatment of kma/kua as 

vraiment, wahrlich, indeed’, a meanmg that 
can rarely be imputed to it. Balbır, 327 mid, 
seems to offer donc, but one should probably 
follow Leumann’s evident intention (‘so they 
say’, as supported by Kalpa versions). The 
glossary combines, however, with Balbir's study 
to yield a much needed adjunct to Prakrit 
pedagogy as well as a significant contribution 
to the attestation of the evolution of narrative 
literature. 

J.C WRIGHT 


GERHARD OBERHAMMER: Terminologie 
der frühen philosophischen Scholastik 
іп Indien. Ein Begriffswórterbuch 
zur altindischen Dialektik Erkenntnis- 
lehre und Methodologie. Unter 
Mitarbeit von Ernst Prets und 


Joachim Prandstetter. Bd.l: A-I. 
(Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. KL, 


Denkschriften, 223. Bd. Beitrige 
zur Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte 
Asiens, Nr. 9.) 144 pp. Wien: Verlag 
der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1991. 


The n pe tae frer part 
will define, by means of key quotations from 
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the literature, the basic terminology of classical 
Sanskrit epistemology, logic, and scholastic 
methodology. By including also brief, perhaps 
all too brief, references to late Vedic and 
various early śāstra texts and extracts from 
those later commentaries which incorporate 
remnants of earlier texts otherwise lost, the 
compiler has provided for the first time the raw 
material necessary for a reconstruction of the 
evolution of ptulosophical ideas enshrined in 
the works of Dibnüga and the authoritative 
Hindu commentators c. Ар 500. 

Existing dictionaries signally fail to offer any 
hint of a "chronological or semantic synthesis 
of Hindu and Bud applications of termino- 
logy. This 1s what 15 essayed here in entries 
varying from a few lines of cross-reference to 
(in the case of anumana) 18 sides of print. 
Alphabetic presentation is certainly overdone, 
leading to much repetition. the need for a 
detailed study of just one of, say, the 24 
sophisms or 36 methodological devices in 
isolation from the rest will seldom arise. 
Adherence to a regrettable vogue for nominat- 
ive headwords produces a cross-reference like 
vükkaranasampat (where the stem form in -d 
would be more enlightening) and an entry like 
avyabhicári (where the references given are all 
neuter) and in general a curious Jumble of 
nominative headwords and stem-form citations 
1n discussions. Certainly, the dispersed termino- 
logy 18 then synthesized 1n two useful indexes 
of the Sanskrit terms and their generally well- 
wrought German equivalents. Perhaps it 1s only 
8 non-native speaker who will occasionally be 
led astray by the use of square brackets in 
definitions: in anityasama ‘Zufolge 
Vergünglichem gleich [mdglicher Einspruch]’, 
the word ‘gleich’ is to be understood as 
‘equally’ (but this is a case where a satisfactory 
analysis of the term has eluded all comers) 
Besides the collaborators Prets and 
Prandstetter, Gerhard Oberhammer has been 
assisted by contributions from Mr K. and Mrs 
C. Yoshimizu (Yogücára) and from Lambert 
Schmuithausen. The result is of very consider- 
able value to Indologists, not merely those 
concerned specifically with philosophical texts. 


J C. WRIGHT 


К. R. NORMAN (rev. and ed.): Wilhelm 
Geiger: A Pàli grammar, translated 
into English by Batakrishna Ghosh. 
xxix, 220 pp. Oxford: The Pali Text 
Society, 1994. £12.95 (pa airo dis £6.75). 

Perer MASEFIELD (tr.): T) 
Translated from T Pāli. ни 
Books of the Buddhists, Vol. xr.) 
xiii, 203 pp. Oxford: The Pali Text 
Society, 1994. £17.95. 


The need for an up-to-date version of the 
standard reference grammar of Pali (comple- 
menting his Pal: literature (HIL), Wiesbaden, 
1983) ıs here met by K. R. Norman with a new 
presentation of Grammatik des Pali that was 
incorporated in Geiger’s Pali. Literatur und 
Sprache | (Grundriss der —Indo-Arischen 
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Philologe und Altertumskunde, 1, 7), 

Strassburg, 1916. Norman’s work is based, 

however, upon Ghosh’s English translation, 

leted in 1937 with new material supplied 

b) aget published in 1943, and andy) 
mut in print. 

A brief introduction by Richard Gombrich, 
replacing Geiger's, їз surprisingly silent about 
the dialect from which Pali mainly stems, 
Geigers pointer to its substantial agreement 
with ASokan Girnar grammar and orthography 
being simply dropped; it develops instead the 
theme of documentary attestation. Norman's 
reworking of the grammar opens with further 
discussion of the historical development of the 
language. He offers a more consistent basic 
reference manual, dropping Geigers multipli- 
city of (in any case unrepresentative) attesta- 
tions, and introducing a vastly more user- 
friendly layout. 

This said, in the phonology section particu- 
larly, rather more adaptation was surely called 
for. Whether or not it ought to have been 
specified that a and й are short and long vowels 
(obvious enough in the context of 1916 

iss), Geiger’s pronouncement ‘e, o sind 
muttelzeiti mechanically rendered by Ghosh 
as ‘of middle length’, and now emended (p. 2) 
age ‘of medium ength' has to be accounted 
Gaper. may have had Indian tradi- 
кет phon core categories at the back of 
his mind, but actual explanation specifies 
only that e and o are subject to the ‘law of 
morae’ (as are, however, all long vowels). The 
new version adds to the confusion by replacing 
Geiger's comma with a semi-colon (so that ‘ E 
o are of medium length’ becomes an a ap 
unqualified definition) and by the addition а 
а footnote which refers to occasional shortening 
of e, o in open syllables and insists, somewhat 
in defiance of the 'definition', that this occurs 
‘ metri causa’. Presumably the definition should 
have been altered to ‘ambiguous as to length’ 
ог dropped. pel Geigers further observation that 
gesprochen’ in closed 
TA is presumably, for anyone concerned 
out phonemic length, not improved by 
Ghosh's (and hence Norman's) ‘are short’. 
That the edition is based on Ghosh’s English, 
rather than on Geiger, is often unfortunate: ' m 
. ig pronounced as а guttural nasal’ follows 
Ghosh and is less lucid than ‘wie der gutturale 
Nasal’, What Geiger meant by ‘/ steht fur 
intervokalisches d' 10 the context оЁ а phonolo- 
gical treatise is not adequately rendered by ‘/ 
stands for intervocalic d’. ‘Konsonanten mn 
freier Stellung. Frei stehende Konsonanten . 
becomes and remains (p.27) a perplexing 
$ Consonants 1n free position. The free conson- 
ants . References to ‘the ancient Indian 
accent’ and ‘the Sanskritic accent’ (‘der altind- 
ische Akzent’, ‘die Sanskritische Betonung’) 
at p. 4 leave the reader at a loss when it comes 
(p. 13) to ‘the influence of accent on vowels’. 

The lack of distinction between Geiger’s and 
Norman’s material ın the notes means extra 
work for the scholar Thus a note (p. 6, n. 1) 
that begins with a reference to а recent 
publication eventually ends quaimtly, а fault 
that can be traced (if one happens to be 
collating the three versions) to Ghosh's inexact 
rendering Porra At p. 9, n. 1, the original 
note is improved by dropping Geiger's 1nexplicit 
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explanation of iru- « rc- (as *gelehrte Bildung °), 
but the explanation with which it is replaced 1s 
not the standard one (Tamulism) and depends 
upon a belief that of ијы and иуи the latter is 
the interloper 

It 13 surprising that we have no reference 
made to recent attempts (espoused by von 
Hinuber, 4MU, 1986) to explain r>i, Ез > сей, 
and эл >з, їт>її by phonological means 
Instead, the previously prevailing view of 
*dialect mixture' has been tacitly written 1nto 
Geiger's text (p 48, where also ks>ts>cch is 
propounded instead of the more usual and 

ible ks>ts>cch). But the emergence of 
cch«ks m Agokan Erragudi Prakrit (chan- 
«ksan-) has contradicted the already sparse 
evidence for ‘Western’ cch versus ‘Eastern’ 
kkh. It seems best to assume that we have here, 
not ‘dialect mixture’ but semantic differenti- 
ation, the need to restore a distinction between 
ksanoti and khanati being obvious. The best 
explanation for such differentiation (as of chana 
‘festival’, miga ‘deer’, and attd from khana, 
maga, and, say, alpa) would be to postulate an 
‘ardhatatsama’ vern pronunciation of 
Skt. ksana, mrga, Gtmd as tsa-, mi-, att- (such 
as was endemic in the medieval vernaculars, 
where a differentiated chudra replaced choi, 
kistna replaced kanha, etc.). In the сапу Middle 
Indian context, however, it has been shown by 
Berger and von Hinuber that the sounds 
already existed as allophones in churika, тієї, 
attand. On the other hand, survival in a Jagati 
cadence (Th 35) can account for wu beside 
normal Prakrit upju 

There are very few misprints (p 9 ‘асса’ 
‘bear’, beside ikka ‘bear’, hardly qualifies as 
such) in this Pali which amply fulfils 
an urgent and long-standing pedagogic need; 
against this, the quirks inherent in 1ts pedi 
are a small price to pay. The Pali Text Society, 
having ‘been unable to persuade anyone to 
write one’ from scratch, has succeeded in 
commissioning a grammar that 1s complete and 
reliable beyond anything that has been available 
in English hitherto. 

Peter Masefield's translation of UdZna takes 
note of those of Woodward (1935) and Ireland 
(1990), but he is unaware of D. M Strong's 
The Udàna or The solemn utterances of the 
Buddha, Luzac & Co., London, 1902 (as indeed 
were Woodward and Mrs. Rhys David's, it 
seems, although SOAS Library possesses T. W 
Rhys Davids’s annotated copy of Strong); he 
makes no mention of K. Seidenstücker's 
German translation (Augsburg, 1920). 
Masefield sees his version as a rendering in 
keeping with Dhammapiüla's commentary and 
a necessary accompaniment to a forthcoming 
translation of the commentary itself, attempting 
to 'cast the translation in such a way that it 
allows such multiple interpretation' as the 
commentator offers. He ts with apparent 
abandon and little discussion the modern 
readings of Rangoon 1972 and Bangkok 1987. 

In the first instance that occurs, this involves 
reading — vmuttisukhapatisamvedi against 
Woodward's editions of the text and (in two 
out of three occurrences) the commentary 
which have ?sukham. We have to assume that 
Masefield has rightly inferred that the reading 
stems from the comm. gloss °sukham patisam- 
yedryamano, but hus laconic annotation 
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“Reading ... with Be for text’s Se’ does not 
address itself to the points at issue We find 
panccasamuppüda rendered, against the older 
translations, with ‘... co-arising’, a misunder- 
standing of the pleonastic use of sam- which is 
not in fact shared by the commentator (заттай 
sayam và uppüdeti ti). In general, where the 
sense of the older translations is retamed, there 
is a noticeable loss of elegance, as in the 
opening sentence: '... the Lord was staying, 
when first awoken, at U°, at the root of the 
Bodhi Tree on the bank of the river N?'. Here, 
besides, normal syntax implies rather (adapting 
the phraseology of Strong) ‘was staying at 17°, 
soon after the attainment of Buddhahood at 
the foot of the tree of Enlightenment. .’. 
While bodhirukkha evokes an explanato 
note, Uddna is neither translated nor explained, 
and explanations such as that of Ajakalapaka 
have been drop although it 18 of the essence 
to realize that m Ajakalapaka we have, as so 
often, & popular etymology which combines 
with a stra patti to generate Due sto Mt 
asit is (LN. these matters, as in respect of 
the nature of the commentator's support for 
the improved readings that Masefield been 
able to incorporate, the reader 1s evidently 
going to have to wait for the promised 
treatment of the commentary It seems curious 
that the Society has failed to insist that 
Masefield’s idiosyncratic abbreviations be 
standardized and that the policy of distin- 
guishing translations from editions in the main 
title be maintained. 
1. C. WRIGHT 


PETER C. VERHAGEN: A history of 
Sanskrit grammatical literature in 
Tibet. Vol.r Transmission of the 
canonical literature. (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik. 2. Abt., 8. Bd., 1.) xiii, 
353 pp., 2 maps. Leiden, New York 
and Köln: E. J. Brill, 1994. Guilders 
200, $114.50. 


Tibetan translations of Indic texts are well 
known for their high degree of accuracy and 
terminological consistency. Short of the original 
Indian versions, they are generally regarded as 
the best textual sources for the study of Indian 
Buddhism. And yet, apart from a handful of 
specialized studies into the translation tech- 
niques themselves, very little attention has been 
given to the linguistic tradition that produced 
such distinguished translators No doubt the 
high quahty of Tibetan translations depended, 
at least partially, on the sources indigenous 
scholars consulted for their linguistic training, 
that 1s to say, on textbooks, manuals and 
grammatical reference works. After the exttnc- 
tion of Buddhism in India, which ended a 

iod of intense personal tuition between 
ibetan and Indian scholars, regular access to 
Sanskrit grammatical treatises probably became 
the single most important factor in the traming 
of nascent translators. 

The Tibetan translations of these writings 
are the subject of Verhagen's book. The main 
focus of his work rests on a corpus of 47 
grammatical treatises that were ted from 
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the Indic onginal between the eleventh and 
seventeenth centuries. In addition, he examines 
a number of lexicographical works that were 
compiled by Indian and Tibetan scholars in 
order to standardize and co the Tibetan 
terminology used to translate Buddhist pese 
terms Finally, opening up his h 
sion to the field of ОНО ртарһу, а 
maps out the Tibetan рокер of the Sans 
tical tradition. 

In ch. i, Verhagen introduces his study of the 
history of Sanskrit grammatical literature "s 
Tibet with a brief discussion of the lexicograph- 
ical works of the pre-classical period. This is 
followed by a survey of the” categories of 
ра, р of Sanskrit terms in the 

T &lis pa, а ninth-cen 

Indo-Ti etan lexical commentary on pe 
from the Mi tpatti. In this section, 
Verhagen distinguishes the various of 
grammatical analysis, including etymologizing 
para hrases, separation of constituents of 

inserit compound terms, semantic and mor- 
phological isolation of suffixes and the identi- 

cation of verbal roots. Thanks to the Sgra 
sbyor bam po gfis pa’s emphasis on semantics 
rather than on morphology and phonology, 
Verhagen’s discussion not only be of 
interest to ians but also constitutes a 
fine introduction to Indo-Tibetan word- 
formation in general. 

Chapter ii discusses the translations of 
Sanskrit grammatical literature that were 
included in Bu-ston’s and sGra-tshad-pa’ з cata- 
logues (dkar chag) of the bsTan-’gyur. While 
essentially a survey, Verhagen’s treatment is 
extremely mformative and: ovıdes a great 
amount of key шег historical data. 

алое into the 
гонан and their impact 
on developments in Tibet. The textual discus- 
sion proper is complemented by an examination 
of histoncal data раза from the colophons, 
апипя to identify the translators and monaster- 
ies where the translations were carried out. The 
majority of translations were done by a small 
number of dedicated grammarian translators 
with close family or lineage connections. 

Chapter 11 examines 24 grammatical treatises 
that failed to find their way into the earliest 
bsTan-'gyur catalogues, either because they 
were translated at a later date or because they 
did not come to the attention of the compilers. 
As 1n the early corpus, a number of texts were 
translated together with their commentaries. 
While the selection of the works pertaining to 
the carly corpus is well-balanced (8/9 titles 
belonging to Cāndra and Kātantra system 
each, the rest being independent), most of the 
texts included ın the later corpus belong to the 
Candra system. This group includes also a 
number of works belonging to the Раџіпіап 
and Sürasvata grammatical traditions which 
are not represented in the early corpus. The 
generally late date of these translations shows 
that, even after the cessation of contact with 
Indian developments, interest in Sanskrit stud- 
ies remained very much alive in Tibet. There is 
some overlap between the texts of the early 
and later corpus, suggesting that the individual 
translation efforts were perhaps not fully coord- 
inated. Several of the later translations were 
done by influential Tibetan scholars and poly- 
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maths, such as Chos-sbyon-bzan-po, Taranatha 
and  '"Dar-lo-tsa-ba  Nag-dban-phun-tsho 
Ihun-grub. As with the early corpus, the 
scholars involved in the production of these 
translations belon to a variety of schools 
Notable is tbe absence of any rNinh-ma-pa 
exponents. 

Chapter iv collates and evaluates data relev- 
ant to the Sanskrit tical traditions 1n 
both India and Tibet. Largely based on Kon- 
sprul’s bya kun khyab (but complemented 
by information gleaned from Bu-ston’s and 
Térandtha’s Chos ‘byuris), it attempts to map 
out the development of t grammatical 
science. The late o of these sources and 
the unreliability of tan historiography, in 
general, render this chapter historically 1ncon- 
clusive. Rather than relying mainly on Tibetan 
Sources, its discussion would have benefited 
from a greater inclusion of Indian works and 
more em emphasis on disentangling the legendary 

om historical fact. Since the historical 
аа non-historical layers of material are freely 
interwoven, certain episodes become unneces- 
sarily convoluted and ap to lack direction. 

Verhagen's study concludes with a series of 
detailed a dices that е biographical data 
on the 47 discussed 
(including Colophon. hons), кашлы charts, 
concordances, Sosane and several indexes, 
Like most other sections of this book, they are 
well structured and give efficient access to 
Verhagen's research. 

Ver 's study of the Sanskrit grammatical 
literature in Tibet clearly constitutes a work of 
considerable importance. First, it deals with a 
topic which, in spite of its centrality to Indo- 
Tibetan studies, has hitherto recei little 
attention. Second, it is well-researched, and 
structured in a way to allow for quick reference, 
Third, reflecting historical development, it 
neatly brings together materials from the Indian 
and Tibetan literary traditions. In addition, it 
demonstrates a clear vision of the tasks that lie 
ahead in the field of Indo-Tibetan grammatical 
studies. In sum, it is the type of book that one 
would expect to have been written years ago 
and must, therefore, be warmly welcome. 


ULRICH PAGEL 


Jens BRaARVIG: Aksayamatinirdesa- 
sūtra. Vol. Z. Edition of extant 
manuscripts with an index. Vol. п 
The Ка» of imperishability in 
Buddhist thought. xix, 290 pp. 
схххіі, 591 pp. Oslo: Solum Forlag, 
1993. NKr. 297 ea. 


The ME chapter (parivarta) 
12 of the Me ta collection, ranks 
amongst the most ` tial of Mahayana 
sütras. It is frequently cited in the scholastic 
treatises of Indian Buddhism; ıt figured amon, 
the earliest sütras translated into Tibetan an 
it is hsted no less than seven times in the 
various catalogues of the Chinese Buddhist 
tradition Moreover, apart from its Tibetan 
and Chinese translations, the ИКзауатай- 
nirdeía is also partially extant in numerous 
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Sanskrit quotations found in later Indian 
writings Adequate treatment of such a hugely 
popular text is clearly no easy task, since it 
must take into consideration a great number 
of sources from the literary traditions of India, 
China and Tibet. For the most part, however, 
Braarvig's study fully meets this challenge. And 
while some of Braarvig’s historical assumptions 
may be insufficiently developed, the philological 
aspects of this work are generally very sound. 
Particularly noteworthy із his carefully pre- 
critical edition of the Tibetan text and 
analysis of the relationship between the 
various recensions. Other notable features 
include the wealth of quotations from related 
Indian sources that he produces in support 
of his arguments throughout his study and 
the freshness of his 1deas on the origin of the 
Mahayana. 

Рог. his edition, Braarvig has collated six 
carefully selected bKa'-'gyur recensions, a 
Tun-huang manuscript and three editions of 
the Aksayamatinirdesatika. His analysis of the 
stemmata of the various Tibetan recensions 
takes into account the latest findings ш 
bKa'-'gyur research and yields а number of 
interesting results. Jt co the twin-track 
stemma demonstrated by Paul Harrison for the 
Drumakinnararajapariprcchà (ps it sheds fur- 
ther light on the Eri cad tween the sDe- 
аве and 'Jan-sa-tham editions (p хи), it points 
to a number of conflations between the Tshai- 

and Them-spans-ma lines of transmission 
р. xiii); and it establishes the Aksayamati- 
Д.а readings in the Aksayamatmirdesatika 


as а ша E endent hne of transmission 
ы qE raarvig’s findings may be 
c to the C ksayamatinitdeta, ey also add 


of bKa’-’gyur development 

However, due to the rapid Pomes 

been made in bKa’-’ research ve te 
past few years, some of his observations are, 
unfortunately, already outdated. For example, 
Ius discussion of the h (p. vi, n. 1) 
and the evaluation o api ius d in the 
bKa'-'gyur formation (p.xu) need to be 
revised ш line with Paul ison's most recent 
contribution on the early phases of the 
bKa’-’gyur formation. 

The edition itself 1з carefully prepared and 
conveys а good picture of the many variant 
readings. Perhaps its only flaw 18 the presence 
of Western-style punctuation marks that are 
inserted in the Tibetan text 'in accordance 
with the periods of the müla-text as found in 
the бка’ (р. ху). Braarvig has adopted them, 
since ‘the Р нйн! fads in the bKa’- *gyur 
versions are not very ро iate for dividing 
the text as grven in th ]', arguing that 
‘the [Ей] should be ipd to give divisions 
which are expressive of the meaning of the text, 
and thus close to what would be the ideal 
punctuation of an Indian original’ (p xv 
While this may be so, it surely does not 
the interpretative use of commas, colons, 
semicolons 1n a critical edition whose principal 
aim it is to reconstruct the archetypal readings 
of the source manuscript (p. xiv). 

The second part of Braarvig’s work consists 
of an assessment of the h history of the 
TM He disentangles the numer- 
[n gs of the Aksayamatmirdega in the 


to our knowledge of the complicated geneal nl 
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various Chinese catalogues and establishes its 
terminus ad quem at A.D. 308. Next, he moves 
on to the history of the Mahüsamnipáta. He 
argues that the Mahüsamnipàta is an essentially 


Indian collection that was 'exported' in the 
conversion process to Central Asia. However, 
his case for the Indian ongin of the 


Mahdsammnipata is built on rather weak evidence 
and does not take into account the arguments 
put forward in recent studies for the Central 
Asian origin of two other Mahayana collec- 
tions, the к апа Sine ther the 
intriguing 15 conjecture that ‘they [the 
individual Mahdsamnipata sütras| may have 
been changed to suit the collection in the course 
of an attempt to formalise a Mahdyana canon’ 
(p. xxxix). Although such editing cannot be 
ruled out a priori, he does not pronio any 
sound evidence in support of his theory. Su 
a scenario would seem to require a high degree 
of coordination, a certain editorial ruthlessness 
and a well-defined, preconceived notion of the 
literary genre to be included in the 
Mahasamnipata collection 

Braarvigs theory of the origin of the 
Маһйзаттрйа is linked with his vision of the 
emergence of the Mahāyāna sütras ın general. 
Taking the matrka-type lists found in many of 
the early Buddhist Scriptures as point of 
departure, he ar by dna that ‘the Mahayana sütras 
also ori rom these lists of key-concepts, 
grad being gaven Пи the flavour of Маһйуйпа 
doctrines? (P xlu). While this is an interesting 

int that deserves further research, once again 

e provides very httle hard evidence to substan- 
tate his claim. He goes on to argue that, at 
some later stage, the Mahayana sütras were 
then collected together and formalized 1nto one 
or more canons, the present collections being 
the result of such early attempts to systematize 

volumunous Mahayana writings 
Gp .xlii-xliv). Again, this 18 an interesting 
ought, qu there does not seem to be 
any evidence for a closed, overall collection of 
Mahayana sitras, or indeed, that such formaliz- 
ing activity ever took place. Moreover, his 
assumption would seem to be at odds with 
Schopen's research challenging the old notion 
of an organized coordinated Mahayana 
movement. 

There are many other interesting ideas in 
Braarvig’s analysis of the history of the 
Aksayamatinirdesa that cannot be adequately 
discussed in a few paragraphs. For example, he 
draws a link between the philosophical assumi 
tions of the Mahasümghika school and the 

(pally te orcs notion of imperishability 
vii); he produces new evidence vahdatng 
Eamets theory of the relationship between 
murdeía and the Vimalakirti- 
ieee a xliv); and he tentatively ascribes a 
role to Nagarjuna in the formation of the 
Mahàáyàna canon (p. xliii). While many of his 
theories are, as yet, insufficiently substantiated, 
they raise a number of interesting issues that 
warrant further exploration. 

Noteworthy 1s also Braarvig’s research on 
the authorship of the Aksayamatinrdesatika. 
The Tibetan tradition argues that it was written 
by Vasubandhu. While not entirely rejecting 
this clam, Braarvig develops a good case for 
ascribing it to Sthiramati. His discussion of the 
mam ideas of the Aksayamatinirdesa is very 
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detailed and draws on a wealth of quotations 
from virtually all strands of Маһауйпа literat- 
ure. The main flaw of this section is perhaps 
the lack of a clear structure which leaves the 
reader at times lost and uncertain about the 
direction of the argument. Another shortcom- 
ing 18 the rather indiscriminate reconstruction 
of Sanskrit terminology. For the sake of clarity, 
terms that are not attested in the original 
langungo ought to be prefixed with an asterisk. 

Finally to the translation. Apart from the 
English rendering of the Tibetan, ıt includes 
the Sanskrit re-translation of the Tibetan text 
and, in the footnotes, the explanations that 
are contained іп the Aksayamatinirdesatika. 
Although the practice of  reconstructin 
Sansknt texts from the Tibetan is not accented 
m every quarter, the large number of Sanskrit 
fragments surviving in the case of the 
Aksayamatinirdesa would seem to make it quite 
worthwhile, since it yields a reasonable approxi- 
mation of what the original might have looked 
like Moreover, Braarvig shows that he 1s fully 
aware of the limitations of his re-translations, 
considering them essentially as ‘an heuristic 
device to present the contents and history of 
the Aksayamatinirdega’ and ‘not as a recon- 
struction of the Sansknt original’ (p. cxxxi). It 
15 regrettable that he has chosen to leave most 
of the <Aksayamatuurdesatikad quotations 
untranslated ile this may not be a drawback 
for experts, 1t diminishes the value of his work 
for readers who do not know Tibetan, since 
his translation is strongly influenced by the 
commentary Otherwise, however, as in 
the preceding sections, the footnotes proper are 
extremely well researched and draw on the 
whole breadth of Mahayana literature. Sanskrit 
quotations are often based on the original 
manuscripts, even where modern editions are 
extant. The translation itself is, in the main, 
adequate and follows the Tibetan very closely. 
It 18 only occasionally marred by the use of 
rather misleading English expressions For 
example, dharma is consistently translated as 
either ‘religion’ or as ‘moment of existence’ 
even though it covers a number of other 
concepts as well (e.g., as in dharmapratisamvid 
‘knowledge of designations’, pp. 426ff) Other 
examples are Braarvig's translation of aryend- 
пуа (‘phags ра dban po) as ‘abilities of the 
holy' although this is clearly a reference to the 
five spintual indriyas of the 37 bodhlpaksika 
dharmas (p 382), or that of arthapratisamvid 
as *knowledge of interpretation" when, in fact, 
it refers to knowledge of the referent or own- 
being of things (p. 431). However, since most 
of these musrepresentations are immediately 
spotted and easly checkable against the 
Tibetan, they do not constitute a serious 
shortcoming. 

In sum, in spite of a number of methodologi- 
cal flaws, mostly occurring 1n the notoriously 
treacherous field of early Mahayana history, 
Braarvig’s study of the Aksayamatinirdega is 
clearly one of the most signi t contributions 
to the research of Mahayüna sütras in recent 

One can only hope that, in particular, 
is commitment to the detailed philological 
work 1nvolved in the preparation of his critical 
edition becomes a standard for future research 
in this field 
ULRICH PAGEL 
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PETER Кнокосне (tr) Once the 
Buddha was a monkey: Arya Sura's 
Jatakamala. xix, 273 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
EA 1989 [pub. 1990]. £19.95, 


In 1987, Peter Khoroche published a collec- 
tion of emendations of Kern's text of the 
Jütakamálü, based on closer study of the 
manuscnpt material now available (Towards a 
new edition of Aryasüra's Jdtakamala, Indica et 
Tibetica, 12, Bonn). Now he has presented a 
new translation of the text, which partly 
includes these new improved readings; there 
are, however, instances where he does not 
follow them but preserves Kerp's printed text 


for no obvious reason (e.g Sibydtaka, р. 8, 
IL 10-11). 

This translation, being 'initially prompted 
by aesthetic considerations', aims not at 


accuracy, but also at ‘conveying some idea of 
the feel of the original’, Speyer's translation 
(1895, continually um eing character- 
as giving ‘no inkling of 8 style and 
tone’ (preface, p. ix). Whether to achieve such 
a goal 1s actually possible remains doubtful, 
and the author seems to realize it, unlike 
Wendy Doniger in her enthusiastic foreword 
(which needs some correction not only on this 
point). Naturally one cannot imitate ornaments 
of sound (which are so typical for Aryasiira’s 
style, ш prose as well as in verse), but the 
translator might have attempted to give at least 
some more tangible evidence of how Arya$Süra 
alternates between prose and verses of different 
metrical patterns 
Sometimes the translator has mdeed come 
nearer to the poetical 1dea than his predecessor, 
e.g. in v. 6 of the Sibydtaka. In a case like v. 3 
of Ше Kulmásapindjütaka, however, he cer- 
tainly misses the point by using the banal 
English phrase ‘ the odds were against his foes’ 
instead of maintaining the imagery, already 
present in the previous verse, of royal splendour 
and prosperity (fri/laksmi) compared to a 
beautiful woman: ‘Fortune would not consort 
with his foes’. Kh. thereby also misses one 
significant point of the whole story, which 
revolves around the three ‘ wives’ of a king: (1) 
the queen (who is, for the splendour of her 
beauty, friyü, compared to the Goddess, pre- 
sumably Sri; Kh. translates 'she was as radi- 
antly lovely as a goddess, which does not 
convey anything very specific, since her title is 
in any case already ‘goddess”); (2) the earth 
(cf. v 18: ‘Together with the earth I became 
your devoted wife', says the queen; Kh. 
translates less tellingly “I gained you as a 
husband whom I share with the earth’), (3) 
Royal Splendour (a kind of charismatic quality 
that tees victory and prosperity, without 
which a king cannot rule), personified as Sri or 
Laksmi. In this particular story, the concept of 
laksmi (as а kind of charisma) is even extended 
to the ascetic sphere (v 11 bhiksu-laksmyà, 
translated unhelpfully as *the holy aura of 
monkhood' by Kh.). Neither Speyer nor Kh 
seems to have perceived these overtones in 
v. 23 (the very last verse, spoken by the king) 
in their translation of danam érimat-sajjana- 
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where frimat is translated as ‘of the 

mighty’ by Kh. (Speyer seems to оши it 

totally.) Certainly the king refers here to people 

like himself, ‘endowed with royal splendour 

and prosperity’, as a kind of climax, before he 

рое. to the antichmax contamed in the 
t pà 


In general, Kh. seems to be more dependent 
on Speyer's translation than Doniger's preface 
would suggest; thus the general statement in 
Visvantarajataka, v. 83d vipriyam hi na kathyate 
(explaining Madri’s imon on her return 
that something i is wrong) ‘for bad news does 
not get told’ is paraphrased by Speyer as ‘This 
silence speaks of some great evil’, only slightly 
mproved by Kh.: ‘silence usually means bad 
news, — The prose after v.72 of the same 


Jātaka. tanayapralāpenäkampitamatır api ka 
idānīm dattvanutapam р dio nispratikarena 
Sokagnind vinirdah . 18 trans- 


lated by Speyer ‘though эке mind was shaken 
by these most piteous laments of his children 

’, by Kh. as though shaken by his children’s 
pathetic ва laments’ (and both have to strive to 

ything contrasting with this adversative 
phrase), whereas in my understanding the 
context rather suggests a translation like 
‘though he was not shaken in his decision by 
his children’s lament, his heart was burning 
with the fire of a grief that could not be 
obstructed by the thought that nobody ought 
to repent after giving ...’. The sandh: allows, 
of course, either interpretation. 

Some of the ‘howlers’ attributed to Speyer 
in the foreword have been corrected, e g. the 
omission of akdmah ‘against his will’ in the 
Yajfajátaka, р 70, L 6 іп Kern's text. In some 

Mem Speyer is even superior to Kh, eg. 

ibydtaka v. 19, where the ministers’ realistic 

objections to the ling's giving away one of his 
eyes 18 expressed (Speyer: ' how can one person's 
n possibly be put in the eye of another’; Kh. 

ow can one person's eye possibly be of use 
to another’, which is not the point here). 
People in ancient India were well aware of the 
fact that the transplantation of an бев Pal 18 not 
easly achieved—in the correspon 
Jataka an especially skilful ae is 
required, a feature not found in Aryaéira’s 
version. The argument in v 19 is continued 
with the observation that if divine magical 
power is actually able to achieve this, 1t might 
as well bestow the eye directly, without the 
need of the king's (or anybody else's) eye; this 
again 18 not correctly expressed by Kh.'s ' why 
should ıt be your eye that 1з required? ', — 
Minor objections are e.g the translation (p 77) 
of pasu ( victim") as ‘scapegoat’ (which evokes 
wrong connotations), or (p. 42) the restriction 
of a certam event to its happening again on 
the second and third day, but not on the fourth 
and fifth day, as 1n the original. 

Verse 11 ш the Yajüajátaka ought to be 
translated as ‘the idea that an animal slaugh- 
tered to the accompaniment of magic incanta- 
tions goes to heaven, and that for this reason 
Kiling it becomes an act of righteousness, 18 

ong, for how should anyone achieve, in the 
worl beyond, (the result of) what was done 
by others?’ Kh breaks up the Sansknt con- 
struction into several sentences, as is usually a 
proper device in translating Sansknt texts, 
especially narrative, mto readable Enghsh, for 
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this purpose he has to introduce a number of 
additional words, diminishing the impress- 
iveness of the argument and slightly changing 
the meaning of the original. The context 
is the king’s arguing in his thoughts against the 
brahmanical anımal sacrifice (a popular topic 
in Buddhist literature), Kh has transformed 
these thoughts (which in Sanskrit are naturally 
quoted as direct speech) into indirect speech, 
is seems to be his procedure throughout the 
translation. It is certainly adequate in cases 
where only one sentence or clause 1s concerned, 
which 18 easily subordinated. If there are, 
however, several verses containing different 
arguments, matters get more complicated, par- 
ticularly because of the sequence of tenses. A 
general statement which would normally appear 
1n the present tense, has now to be transformed 
to the past tense or conditional. (In the verse 
discussed above, by the way, Kh. suddenly uses 
the present tense—obviously the argument was 
too complex to be expressed in the indirect 
speech mode ) In order to separate the forms 
of past tense or conditional in indirect speech 
from those in the narrative, one has to insert, 
now and then, phrases like ‘he wondered’, ‘he 
knew for a fact’, ‘he pitied ^, etc. Is it really 
inappropriate to retain the original direct 
quotation of thoughts? 

A little note on the title given to the book 
“Опсе the Buddha was a monkey’ (inspired by 
Donuger?): actually the hero is the Bodhi: 
not the Buddha, and while he was mdeed a 
monkey twice in this Jätaka collection, much 
more often and more significantly, he 15 ‘reborn 
as a human being, preferably a king or a wise 
man—-but obviously the combination of 
‘Buddha’ and ‘monkey’ ts meant to be 
provocative, 

Some of these points are, of course, rather a 
matter of роо taste, as are so many 
questions of ‘good translation’ Certainly the 
general reader will be highly grateful for this 
new translation which, besides being beautifully 
printed (I have not “discovered any printing 
mistake), is rounded off with a very informative 
and reliable introduction and with notes refer- 
ring to parallel versions and explainin concepts 
that are unfamiliar to the non-specia 
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D. J. MarrHEWS (ed. and tr.): Igbal: 
a selection of the Urdu verse. x, 
289 pp. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1993. £12. 


This work has grown out of the author's 
long experience of introducing Iqbal and his 
рсе oetical work m Urdu to the students of the 

A(Hons) course of Urdu literature at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in 
London. It 1s 1ntended for those who have a 
reading knowledge of Urdu and who would 
like to become better acquainted with the 
works of Allama Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
(1879—1938), one of the most influential Urdu 
writers of this century 

The poems have been selected from the three 
most important collections of Iqbal’s Urdu 
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verse’ -€ Dara, Bal-e Jibrail, and Zarb-e 
Kalim. Each of the poems is accompanied by a bya 
parallel English translation, whic 
made as literal as possible, without, however, 
forcing. е Englis Pro In the following 
Ac 48—189) the treatment of 
а рде gins with a prefatory note in 
which the general background and metre is 
discussed. Fairly frequent i and detailed explan- 
atory notes include information on language, 
style and historical teferences. All the Persian 
verses which occur in the body of the Urdu 
text are transliterated and translated word for 
word in the commentary. 

In order to help those without a knowledge 
of Persian appreciate these verses more fully a 
brief grammatical descri a da of Iqbel’s Persian 
is given in Appendix 2. Technical details on 
Urdu versification and metre are provided ın 
Ар endix 1. Án index of proper names and 

ical terms (, dix 3), an annotated 
bibliography of relevant English renderings of 
Iqbal’s verse as well as of some outstanding 
secondary works (Appendix 4) and an 
extremely helpful vocabulary listing all the 
words of the text, except those which would 
normally be known by someone with a know- 
сс of basic modern Urdu, concludes the 
wo 

Not only students of Urdu literature but 
anyone keen to meet Igbal through some of 
his best Urdu verse wil be grateful to 
D. J. Matbews for finally making available in 


book form this agogicall and aca- 
enr reliable wo The production is 
u 


and almost flawless. (In my copy 
pp. 211 and 212 seem to have been transposed.) 


CHRISTIAN W. TROLL 


Frances W. Prircuetr: Nets of 
awareness. Urdu poetry and its 
critics. xvii, 234 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1994. $42 (paper 


$17). 


This is the latest addition to Frances 
Pritchett’s admurably prolific, admirably high- 
quality output of works on Urdu literature. It 
centres on two works which she rightly assesses 
as the pioneering, and still influential works of 
modern criticism of Urdu poetry, Azüd's Ab i 
Hayat (1880) and Hali Mugaddima Sher o 
Shan (1893) Or rather, she focuses on those 
parts of these works which express negative 
criticisms of the Urdu ~-a more accurate 
title of her book would have been ‘The Urdu 
ghazal and its critics’—and highlights the 
madequacies of these criticisms. These days 
this is not a very difficult task, and her strictures 
are no longer particularly controversial, at any 
rate to European and American scholars But 
so far, no one to шу knowledge has written 
about 1t so exhaustive. vely and so sanely. 

The book is divided into three main parts. 
The first, of four chapters, gives the historical 
background, covering the last days of the 
Mughal Court, the rebellion of 1857, the 
complete defeat of the revolt and the vigorous 
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measures taken by the British victors to 
remould the culture Of the Urdu-speaking élite. 
Pritchett riglitly considers this essentially extra- 
literary background as the major influence 
upon the works she 18 exàmirimg. 

The second —the most valuable part of 
this valuable book—also has four chapters. 
These expound the e prines of traditional 
poetc criticism do so much more 

tely than any other work І am aware 

Д icularly are pages 84—6, ch. уй. 
(рр. 106-22) and the a pendi (рр. 191-3) 
where we are shown in detailed discussion of 
numbers of selected ghazal couplets the many- 
sidedness of the verse and the wide range of 
connotations which any one verse may carry. 

Ironically, this of the book 1s not only 
the best, but also the least satisfactory. Pritchett 
everywhere plays down the importance of the 
content of the poets’ Жо explicitly denies 
that its historical and social setting has any 
great relevance to it, and insists on it being 
Judged almost exclusively by the standards of 
the traditional poetic criticism which concerned 
itself mainly with form and technique Нег 
reasons for taking this stand are more explicitly 
set out 1n a 1979 article of hers, ‘Convention 
in the Classical Urdu ghazal...’, Journal of 
South Asian and Middle Eastern Studies, m/l, 
to which she refers us for further elaboration 
of her views. Strange that one who, correctly, 
insists on extra-literary factors as the setting 
for Атаа and НЯН insists equally strongly that 
such factors have virtually no relevance to the 
literature of earlier ages. ‘Any attempt to move 
from poetic imagery to social reality’, she 
writes (p. 176), ‘ . . is destined to break down,’ 
In her 1979 article she marshals an impressive 
array of evidence to show that Urdu poetry 
shares many of its conventions with Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish. But she nowhere asks the 
obvious question which needs to be answered: 

‘Where did these conventions come from?’ 
They came precisely from ‘social reality’, and 
although space does not allow of it here, this 
can very easily be shown. (And indeed already 
has been shown, I beleve, in the chapter 
‘Understanding the Urdu ghazal’ in my The 
pursuit o, Urdu literature, and, long before that 
ш 1968) in my and Khurshidul Islam's Three 

ughal poets—a work of which I accept some 
of her criticisms.) 

Pritchett is familiar with the work of C S. 
Lewis, from which she quotes approvingly She 
might reflect i upon не fact that he Eh his 
study of courtly love (in is ф шоо, 
paralel to the love depicted | in the 

y in the social and historical conditions 1 
the age which produced it. And she might 
further reflect upon his comments on medieval 
literary criticism, which (like pre-1857 Urdu 
criticism) was concerned only with structure 
and style and had nothing to say about the 
content of the poetry 1t studied. For example, 
*All Chaucers medieval successors speak of 
him in this way. You could not discover from 
their eulogies that he had ever presented a 

lifelike character or told a merry tale.' It does 
not at all follow that to the contemporaries of 
these critics, or even to the critics themselves 
when they were not writing criticism, the 
qualities which we admire in Chaucer today 
were unimportant. The same applies to Urdu 
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poetry. Ab i Hayat (one of the two texts on 
which Pritchett’s study focuses) has plenty of 
material which shows how much the content 
of was valued. A few examples will 
ce. Міг and Sauda are contrasted in the 
judgement that Mir's verse is predominantly аһ 
ghey. while Sauda’s is vdh!-—which in this 
context may be translated as 'gusto'. Mir 
rejected a would-be shagird because he estim- 
ated that he lacked the basic qualification of a 
port ‘ Poetry is a task for those whose hearts 
ve been seared by the fire of love and pierced 
by the wounds of grief." Mir’s reputedly very 
poor opinion of Jur'at (‘ You can't write poetry; 
eep to your kissing and slavene A has 
nothing to do with Jurats technical compet- 
ence. Similarly Ghalib's definition of poetry as 
m‘aint-dfrmt (the creation of meaning) refers 
to the content of poetry, and his phrase bears 
a much more extensive range of meaning than 
Pritchett would have us believe—as Ghalib's 
own poetry abundantly shows. 
this Pritchett, ш effect, invites us to 
ignore, adopting as our own standards those 
of the pre-1857 literary critics. (Her evident 
enthusiasm for the extraordinary ‘Oulpo’ 
movement (pp. 187-8) 1s of a piece with this.) 
In short, the great merit of her book is its 
lucid, detailed exposition of the classical 
pre-1857 literary canons. A knowledge of, and 
sympathetic understanding of these is indeed 
important, but God forbid that we accept these 
as the essential criteria for the assessment of 
the Urdu ghazal. The ghazal is great because 
of what it says, and not for the way in which 
it says it. 


RALPH RUSSELL 


STEPHEN FREDERIC Date: Indian 
merchants and Eurasian trade, 
1600—1750. (Cambridge Studies in 
Islamic Civilization.) xiv, 162 pp. 
Cambridge, еіс: | Cambridge 
University Press, 1994. £30. 


In 1958 and 1965, the noted Soviet Russian 
historian of India, K. A. Antonova, together 
with her collaborators published two volumes 
of documents dealing respectively with Russo- 
Indian relations in the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries. A quarter-century later, 
using these as a basis, the Indian historian 
Surendra Gopal produced a modest and largely 
unnoticed volume entitled Indians im. Russia т 
the 17th and 18th centuries (New Delhi: ICHR, 
1988), with selected translations and a discus- 
sion. The slim book under review by S. F. Dale 
1$ based essentially on the same documents 
published by Antonova et al. and used by 
Gopal, now supplemented by the work of other 
Russian and tral Asian historians (coincid- 
entally almost all women) such as N. B 
Golikova and R. G Mukminova No unpub- 
lished archival documents in any language, or 
manuscripts have been used The limited sample 
of Persian texts and chronicles used are 1nvari- 
ably cited 1n translation, typically from the late 
nineteenth or early twentieth centuries. Such 
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texts as the ‘4bdullah Nama or Sharaf Nama- 
yi Shahi, do not find mention, nor indeed do 
the Samarqand and Bukhara Persian 
documents. 

Organized in six brief chapters, the work 
begins with a survey of an Indian ‘world 
economy’, the terminology bemg the fashion- 
able but rather pointless one made current by 
Braudel, Wallerstein and Chaudhuri. Indian 
riches and advanced economic status in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
favourably compa to the ‘underdevelo 
ment’ of Central Asia, Iran and Russia. 
course, once ‘India’ is conceived of as a single 
economic unit in about 1600, and teleological 
assumptions about what constitutes 'develo 
ment’ are swallowed, this conclusion is largely 
& foregone one. But what of the extreme 
unevenness of the Mughal territories themselves 
in terms of agriculture, manufactures and 
population density? 

The third chapter traces the Indian trade 
‘diaspora’ (the terminological borrowings now 
are from Philip Curtin) in Iran and Turan, 
blithely filling large gaps in the narrative b 
using European travelogues of the nineteen 
century. Even for the earlier period, there 1s an 
inordinate dependence on a few well-thumbed 
sources such as Jean Chardin, and the seven- 
teenth-century rts of the factors of the 
mn East India Company. In the fourth 
and fifth chapters, the documents from 
Antonova's collection finally surface, and are 
used to provide a sketch of the Indian commun- 
ity in Astrakhan A table traces 42 individual 

indu and Jain merchants resident at 
Astrakhan from a Census of 1747 (pp. 113-16). 
In about half the cases, the original Indian 
names are recognizable. Dale prefers though to 
leave them im their original Russianized 
transcription. 

In the final chapter, the outlines of a coherent 
argument finally appear. Dale contends that 
the Indian ‘diaspora’ spread from Iran and 
Central Asia to Russia in the seventeenth 
century, but that in the eighteenth century, the 
decline of the Mughals and Safavids and a 
‘protectionist’ reaction from Russia's rulers 
led to the decline in the trade of the Indians of 
Astrakhan. He argues besides that the interests 
of these ‘Mughul-Indian merchants’ were not 
protected; for unlike European states of the 
period, which were aeterminediy mercantilist, 
the Mughals and Safavids were burdened with 
a ‘political ideology’ that was ‘exceptionally 
weak, whether this ideology is conceived of as 
legitimacy or the articulation of a broadly 
accepted ideal of sovereignty’ (р. 138). 
Historians of Mughal India will be astonished 
to hear that ‘this deficiency was most obvious 
in the Mughul case’, since we know that the 
Mughal ideal survived as practically the sole 
legitimate source of sovereignty m South Asia 
well into the nineteenth century. 

It is Dale’s contention that trade historians 
to date (with only a few honourable exceptions 
such as Rudolph Matthee and Edmund Herzig, 
both of whose doctoral theses await publica- 
tion) have suffered from a form of ' persistent 
Eurocentric bias’, which has led them to two 
conclusions: first, that trade between India and 
its neighbouring regions was insignificant com- 
pared to European trade with India; and 
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second, that Indian merchants had been decim- 
ated by European trade by the seventeenth 
century. A certain familiarity with those who 
have done research in the field of Eurasian 
trade between 1500 and 1800 suggests that this 
is an unjustified condemnation. I am afraid 
that it reflects Dale’s very partial familiarity 
with the secondary literature, and tendency to 
make his own work out to be far more 
pioneering than it in fact is. Indeed, one notes 
that a | proportion of the works in the 
bibliograp y 18 never cited in the text, to say 
of works that do not find a place in 
the bibliography. 
In sum, what should have been a reasonable 
30-page article has been transformed by a 
rocess of rhetorical inflation into a vulnerable 
ook five times that size. As & matter of fact, 
Dale has already very nearly published that 
article, in iul dli Bose (е4), outh Asia and 
world ord Universi 
Press 195). A A rur as the cliché goes, 18 
ier а thousand words. In this case, the 
quality of the photograph of camels leaving 
aisalmer on the book’s cover sums the matter 
up in a word: overexposed. 


SANJAY SUBRAHMANYAM 


ECKART EHLERS and THOMAS KRAFFT 
et ae Dehli: 
ition colonial change. 
Genie Wissen, Bd. Ш.) vi, 
106 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1993. DM 68. 


With its impoverished and dwindled Muslim 
p population, its crumbling and congested histor- 
environment and growing commercializ- 
ation, Old Delhi in decline now attracts the 
attention of numerous writers, both Indian and 
international, inclined to lament its ts pest ша glories 
or pronounce the patient dead. The 
ра Ts contamed in this юз ат of a diferent 
er, concentrating on 8 
Respect of the histori yon an es 
ology of the old city. But it is not surprising to 
find that even some of these contributions can 
not conceal a note of grief for the decline and 
fall of so great a city. Together they present an 
illuminating and contrasting picture of the 
city’s evolution from its foundation as 
Shahjahanabad in the seventeenth century, 
through the crises and ‘twilight’ fecundity of 
the next century and a half, to the subsequent 
репой of change and decay resulting from the 
construction of New Delhi and the economic 
and demographic consequences of Partition. 
Within the field of urban geography they also 
make some significant additions to the recently 
published work of Frykenberg, Gupta and 
others. 

Most of the contributions share a common 
thread m the varied use they make of an 
exceptionally detailed mid-nineteenth-century 
map of Shahjahanabad held in the India Office 
Records—a document which offers a wealth of 
topographical, social and institutional data for 
understanding the structure and significance of 
Old Delhi as an Indo-Muslim city at the end 
of the Mughal period. A handsomely redrawn 
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version of this map, together with a small 
reproduction of the original, are also included 
in the volume. Given the interest of the map, 
it is a pity that the editors have been unable to 
establish the identity of its author. 

In their opening chapter, Ehlers and Krafft 
introduce one of the major themes of the 

lication by summarizing previous theoret- 
ical attempts to define the distinguishing fea- 
tures of ‘the Islamic City’. They then explore 
the extent to which Shahjahanabad may be 
said to conform to these general models, Both 
in terms of its overall structure and the spread 
of its institutions, they conclude that the city 
does indeed exhibit most of the key Islamic 
attributes, whilst acknowledging the absence of 
objective data for determining the influence of 
traditional Hindu urban concepts. 

In contrast to the theoretical concerns of 
Ehlers and Krafft, Narayani Gupta contributes 
an elegant general essay outlining the develop- 
ment of the city, especially as a cultural centre, 
from its construction under Shah Jahan to the 
end of the British period, touching very briefl 
on subsequent developments. To those unfi 
iar with the treatment accorded to Delhi by the 
British after the Revolt of 1857, Gupta's picture 
of the ‘reign of cruelty and terror’ unleashed 
on the dazed inhabitants may come аз a 
nasty jolt 

The two most tightly researched contribu- 
tions are those of Jamal Malik and Thomas 
Krafft. The former makes particuliarly good 
use of the data contained in the India Office 
map to throw hght on the city's Islamic 
institutions and infrastructure during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. In particular, 
he shows how within the overall hierarchical 
layout of the city, a wide range of mosques 
and dargahs served the needs of the different 
social and professional groups settled in the 
various mahallas, Through their resident rel- 
gious leaders (often Stifis), these centres helped 
to articulate the cultural and ideological out- 
looks of each group. Unlike Ehlers and Krafft 
in their opening paper, Malik concludes his 
detailed analysis of the different Islamic tradi- 
tions represented ın the city, by questioning 
how far the associated ‘spatial pattern’ can be 
viewed as essentially Islamic. 

Thomas Krafft (In a separate paper), moves 
forward in time to examine the social and 
economic development of Old Delhi since 
Independence. Using a variety of government 
reports and personal interviews, he lucidly 
traces the combined failures of the urban 
administration to conserve the historic centre, 
maintain decent living standards, pursue 
humane programmes for slum clearance and 
halt the process of 1ndiscriminate commercializ- 
ation. The dismal feelings triggered by his 
account are hardly tempered by his own 
reflection that similar proceases are at work in 
many other leading Indian cities. 

The volume ends with a useful and interesting 
survey by Susan Gole of maps and plans of 
Indian towns known to have been produced 
before the mid nineteenth century, including a 
more detailed treatment of those concerned 
with Old Delhi. 

MARTIN MOIR 
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MEHRDAD SHOKOOHY and NATALIE 
Н. Suokoonv: Nagaur: sultanate 
and early Mughal history and archi- 
tecture of the District of Nagaur, 
India. (Royal Asiatic Society 
Monograph, Vol. xxvm.) ii, 192 pp. 
London: Royal Asiatic Society, 
1993. £40, $80. 


While increasi we know в good deal 
about archi patronage under the imper- 
1al Mughals, our knowledge of buildings erected 
during the pre-Mughal period is less complete. 
This is especially true of structures cons 
in areas outside Delhi. This volume like others 

roduced earlier by Mehrdad and Natalie 
okoohy seeks to fill that void. Written in the 
tradition of archaeological reports such as 
those produced by Alexander Cunningham and 
James Burgess, the authors inventory and 
discuss Islamic monuments mostly of the pre- 
Mughal or early Mughal period in Nagaur 
District of modern Rajasthan. These structures, 
almost inevitably ignored by earlier writers, are 
described and documented in scrupulous detail. 
The result 1s a wealth of hitherto unknown but 
valuable data supported by copious drawings, 
plans and photographs. 

The volume opens with an overview of the 
area's history; it ів then organized into chapters 
that present monuments m individual towns. 
Nagaur, the largest site with the greatest 
number of extant structures, is discussed first; 
the remaining sx sites (Chinar, Didwana, 
Khatu, Ladun, Mandor, Naraina) are consid- 
ered in alphabetical order. The authors indicate 
that the rationale for considering monuments 
within the confines of a modern district is that 
it essentially conforms with Nagaur’s boundar- 
ies during the early Mughal period as outlined 
in the A’in-i Akbari. However, their discussion 
of historical developments in the sultanate 
period indicates the perimeters of authority 
were not always fixed, and at times extended 
as far west as modern Gujarat ог as far east as 
modern Delhi. 

The Shokoohýs ’ coverage here is impressive, 
for little of 1t has been previously published 
except in an occasional Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India written 1n the 
late nineteenth century or mentioned m ing 
in epigraphical surveys. One of the volume's 
overall strengths is the use of visual resources 
to enhance the text. Here Mehrdad Shokoohy 
uses his training as an architect to produce the 
volume's excellent plans, sections and maps. 
So, too, the nearly 150 photographs, all taken 
by the authors, bring the monograph's content 
to Ше A second strength 1s the authors’ ability 
to translate and interpret Persian and Arabic 

tions. Drawing on work published by 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, they 
have corrected errors made by earlier scholars 
and now are able to place monuments more 
accurately in a correct historical perspective. 
Perhaps the most significant example is 
assigning a fourteenth-cen date to Nagaur's 
largest structure, the Buland Darwüza, tradi- 
tionally associated with the thirteenth century. 

The book provides valuable information 
about a little known area of western India, The 
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coverage is thorough, yet the absence of any 
discussion of Maldev's fort and 1ts mosque, in 
Merta, certainly within the geographical and 
chronological confines of this study, is curious 
In spite of the study's usefulness there are a 
few shortcomings, inevitable in a pioneeri 
effort of this sort. One is the lack of o 
analysis or attempt to draw large scale conclu- 
sions about Nagaur's architecture in relation 
to contemporary developments elsewhere 1n the 
subcontinent, especially in north India. Such 
observations are made in various places ın the 
text, but it is difficult at times to grasp the 
reasons for links suggested. For example, the 
authors indicate that Nagaur's citadel plan is 
closer to that in the Deccani city of Bijapur 
than to any in north India, but they offer no 
explanation for this association. Elsewhere 
allusions to the relationship between the archi- 
tecture of Nagaur District and Ajmer are 
suggested, but this important association merits 
closer investigation. The Shokoohys, through 
their important publications on Bayana, Hisar, 
BhadreSvar among other sites, are responsible 
for much of our understanding of the pre- 
Mughal architecture of western India, They are 
in a unique position to understand the relations 
between centre and periphery during the sultan- 
ate period and any manifestation of these 
policies in terms of architectural output. Their 
reports, essentially archaeological in nature, 
would be even more valuable within a broader 
analysis. 
In spite of minor shortcomings, the book is 
the most important source for pre-Mughal 
architecture of Nagaur. It will remain the basic 
source to be consulted for some time, thus 
making it a essential for any library seriously 
interested in the art and architecture of the 
Indian subcontinent. 

CATHERINE B ASHER 


Perer Ross (ed.) Society and ideo- 
logy: essays in South Asian history 
presented to Professor K. A. 
Ballhatchet. (SOAS Studies on 
South Asia.) x, 266 pp. Delhi, etc.: 
Oxford University ess, 1993, 
£16.95. 


This Festschrift was intended to be presented 
to Professor Kenneth Ballhatchet on the occa- 
sion of the Annual Lecture of the Centre of 
South Asian Studies for 1992 which ill-health 
unfortunately prevented him from deliverin, 
Thanks to the skilful editorship of Peter Rob 
and his colleagues, these papers form both a 
valuable tribute to the range of Ballhatchet's 
scholarship and an interesting collection of 
academic essays in its own Baht focusing on 
the themes of identity, social and intellectual 
history, and the impact of British rule on South 
Asian society. 

The list of some 25 academic contributions 
by Ballhatchet at the end of the book is 
testtmony to his scholarship, particularly in 
view of his many administrative duties and the 
generosity with which he gave his time to his 
many research students. The papers themselves, 
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in ranging so widely across European and 
Asian intellectual and social history, covering 
the medieval period to the present day, and 
including two contributions on Sri Lankan 
history, do genuine honour to Ballhatchet's 
breadth of historical interests and expertise. 

The collection is held together by a thought- 
ful and stimulating editor's introduction. Robb 
argues that Ballhatchet headed no 'school' of 
history at SOAS but that the liberal and eclectic 
historical approach which he encouraged has a 
distinctive and enduring quality which is 
reflected in these essays. Robb calls for a 
history that 15 info by an understanding 
of social-scientific and linguistic theories but 
that is not dominated by them. Peter Hardy 
вда о оре шоор a on 
medieval Muslim historiography of India in 
which he strives hard to test whether the 
hterary/historical theories of Hayden White 
can be applied to his subject. Rosalind 
O'Hanlon provides an up-t study of a 
very topical and important subject, the develop- 
ment of historical approaches to communalism, 
in the light of her understanding of the history 
of Western India. She vigorously attacks some 
of the arguments of nstructionists and 
subalternists but focuses ришашу on a critique 
of the important work of Sandria Freitag. 

A popular approach to the challenge of the 
short academic essay is to provide a case study 
which illuminates much wider issues. Avril 
Powell provides such a study in a fascinating 
and very readable examination of the conver- 
sion to Christianity of Muqarrab Khan, court- 
ier and administrator to the Emperor Jahangir. 
Unfortunately, the contemporary sources are 
not rich enough to provide clear answers to the 
many questions raised about Muslim conver- 
sions to Christianity, and the parallels drawn 
with nineteenth-century conversions seem 
rather tenuous historically. Robb's use of a 
study of the trial of Maulvi Abmadullah of 
Patna in 1865 to throw light upon the British 
"role in the formation of community identities 
ın nineteenth-century India is, perhaps, more 
successful in this respect. He shows that the 
Muslims had already established a community 
identity across northern India m the early 
nineteenth century, y in reaction to the 
threat posed by infidel rule. Communications 
within the community were remarkably well 
developed. The essay serves as a useful counter 
to Gyan Pandey’s argument that the British 
were nsible for creating te commun- 
iy identities. John Roger’s less ambitious study 
of colonial perceptions of ethnicity and culture 
in early nineteenth-cen’ Sri Lanka also tends 
to absolve the British from blame in the 
forming of communal identities 

K. N. Chaudhuri's erudite study of the 
impact on identities in both east and west of 
the traumatic changes in world history in the 
period 1450 to 1550 is fascinatıng. However, 

is argument that tradıtional concepts of 
*avilized' and ‘barbaran’ came later to be 
overlaid with racial concepts requires much 
further evidence and elucidation. Adithya 
Kannangara’s essay on the rhetoric of caste in 
modern Sri Lanka also displays a great range 
of learning to good effect The distinctiveness 
of the Sri Lankan caste system 1s clearly 
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brought out and Dumont's denial of its proper 
existence is refuted effectively. 
Of the remaining social history essays, 


Dagmar 's study of the conflict between 
British and Bengali interpretations апа 
approaches to the debate on reducing childbirth 


mortality in the period 1890 to 1930 is excel- 
lent—rightly bringing out the uncritical and 
paternalistic nature of the British whilst 
emphasizing the value of the linking of the 
women’s movement and the nationalist move- 
ment to the struggle to solve India’s social 
ров Ian Catanach on рер Oldie in 

mbay (1896—1901), and Oddie on 
the hook-swinging issue ın Bengal and Madras 
(c. 1830—94) are both studies that are close to 
Ballhatchet's main interests. They are in the 
nature of old friends revisited, but none the 
less welcome for that. 

These essays are therefore valuable both 
individually and as a collection centring on the 
issue of the formation of community and 
individual identity. I have only two complaints. 
The first is minor and relates to the minimal 
biographical information given on the contrib- 
utors—it would have been interesting to have 
had some indication of their connexions with 
Ballhatchet and his work, ideally provided by 
the authors themselves. The second is more 
important in that it also applies to much recent 
writing on South Ásian history, and is that the 
dense prose style of a number of the contribu- 
tions is off-putting to the reader. Surely, as 
Balihatchet’s own work has shown, theory can 
be absorbed in historical writing in a pleasantly 
readable form? 


PHILIP WOODS 


WiLLIAAM S. Sax: Mountain goddess: 
gender and politics in a Himalayan 
pilgrimage. xi, 235 pp. New York 
and Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1991. £10.95. 


This is a fascinating study of the ntual 
journeys of the mountain goddess Nanda 
through Uttarakhand, the high altitude districts 
of Garhwal, to join her consort Lord Shiva on 
Mount Kailash. They differ from other such 
peregrinations in being conceived as pilgri 
of the deity and not of the pilgrims; the latter 
are there only to accompany Nandadevi on her 
trip. Some voyages are organized by village 
communities, out p main кшш, Ou isa 
two-week ‘ grimage' whi rings 
together devotees from throughout the region, 
and is described in detail by the author who 
took part in the 1984 procession. The rarely 
undertaken ‘Royal Pilgrimage’ has achieved 
national and even international fame, and in 
1987 Sax was able to participate in this journey 
as well, the first time it had been organized in 
nearly 20 years, and only the fourth time it 
had successfully taken place this century. Sax 
describes it as ‘among the longest and most 
difficult pilgri in the world’: a three- 
week, barefoot trek of 164 miles, ш foul 
weather, during which the pilgrims have to 
negotiate ‘rain-swollen rivers, dangerous wind- 
swept passes, and terrifymg ice fields', and 
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cross а narrow vertical terrain locally named 
the ‘path of death’, at the end of which the 
four-horned ram, which leads the procession 
throughout, is supposed to find its own way to 
the summit of Mount Trishul, equated with 
and termed ‘Kailash’ locally. 

The topic of pilgrimage has for some time 
engaged the attention of anthropologists, and 
the generalizing model of Christian pilgrimage 
proposed by Victor Turner over two decades 
ago has come, perhaps deservedly, to serve ая 
a theoretical punch bag for every new student 
of such ritual odysseys. Sax reiterates the widely 
accepted point that Hindu pilgrimage does not 
conform to the latter's theory of pilgrimage, 
and notes his own decision to 'leave Turner's 
purportedly universal categories behind’. 
Instead, he draws inspiration from the ethnoso- 
ciological approach of his teachers at the 
University of Chicago which encourages him 
to concentrate on local models of transforma- 
tion, and on mdigenous categories of place and 
motion. But he resists the temptation to assume 
uniformity of local conceptualizations, and 
identifies what he sees as rival male and female 
interpretations of the pilgrimages. Against the 
‘hegemonic, high caste, male, literate ideology’ 
emphasizing the bride’s change of substance 
and termination of her relationships with her 
тай (natal place) on marriage, Sax suggests 
that an alternative, female point of view stresses 
rather the continued attachment of a woman 
to her mat. The songs sung by women in 
praise of Nandadevi, which Sax has transcribed 
and translated, are shown to underline the 
desire of а woman to return to her natal home 
and the tensions this generates 1n her husband's 
home. Thus, Nandadevi's journeyings can be 
seen to represent the movement of the divine 
daughter and sister between her mart and her 
sauryds (husband's place). During the pilgrim- 
age each successive village is constituted as her 
таи, as she advances toward her sauryàs. 
Moreover, this conceptualization has its homo- 
logy m the local belief that the village rituals 
for the goddess will only be successful if 
outmarned daughters come home to particip- 
ate. The attachment of a woman to her тап із 
related to the notion that places are ‘not merely 
locations on the surface of the earth but 
conjunctions of land, people, and actions, 
biomoral entities the nature of which is partly 
determined by the persons (divine as well as 
human) residing 1n them.’ Such a view of place 
is retterated m Sax’s account of the nift which 
occurred during the Royal Pilgrimage between 
two rival sets of priests, which seriously 
threatened its success While heightened by 
differences of caste, class and religious practice, 
the opposition is ultimately explicable, Sar 
argues, ın terms of territorial loyalties n 
landers and lowlanders). 

"This 18 a rich ethnography of one pilgrimage 
complex which will certainly interest students 
of South Asia, but 1t also raises a number of 
important theoretical questions regarding the 
need to take account of local cultural assump- 
tions in any study of what is apparently a 
universal religious phenomenon. 

LIONEL CAPLAN 
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GÉRARD Торим: Le palais et le temple: 
la fonction royale dans la vallée du 
Népal. 291 pp. Paris: CNRS Edi- 
tions, 1993. Fr. 220. 


This study of the relationship between 
Nepalese kings and deities comes from an 
experienced anthropologist, Having lived 
among Newars in vi , small town and city, 
and having published copiously on them over 
the last two decades, Toffin here supplements 
his ethnographic work by extensive recourse to 
what choniclers and historians have said about 
the Central Valley. This is partly in response 
to his ааа, who themselves relate so 
much of their religious activity to history and 
myth, partly perhaps a development of the 
Hocartian theoretical leanings foreshadowed ш 
his magnum opus of 1986. Five of the nine 
chapters have published previously, but 
aro here retouched. The literature on du 
апа Buddhist kingship ш other odit is 
drawn on intermittently rather than surveyed 
systematically, the materal on Nepaal alone 
being more than enough for a single 

The present royal dynasty, the Shahs, receive 
less attention Шеш predecessors, the 
Mallas, Hindu Newar kings who ruled over 
largely Buddhist populations in the major cities 
of the Central Valley during the thirteenth to 
eighteenth centuries, It is to the Mallas that 
most of the surviving king-god au 
can be traced back. These ae 
many and varied. For a start, the king, though 
not exactly deified, is very closely assimilated 
to Visnu, guardian of the cosmic order, but 
from as far back as the 5th сеп he has also 

closely linked wrth Pagupati, a form of 

va who 1s the State Divinity par excellence. 
Asi his private or family protector (ipac (istadevatd) 
he worships the goddess Taleju, and beside his 
ace stands the temple of the violent 
hairava, with Saivite and chthonic associ- 
ations. The chthonic aspect leads Toffin on to 
the Nagas, underworld serpents who, like the 
king, are tesponi nsible for rain and agricultural 
fertility. The king's military success is primarily 
the КА of the Goddess Devi, worshipped 
annually as Durga, but also represented by the 
Eight Mothers and the Nine Durgás; neverthe- 
less, Indra, the older regal and warrior god, 
retains a place in certain ш and rituals. 
The last four chapters discuss Matsyendranath, 
a particularly complex deity with a rich local 
mythology; the sacred geography of the valley; 
the religious activity of Pratáp Malla (regn 
1641—74); and the cult of the Kumáris, premen- 


strual girls identified with Taleju and wor- 
ship: as goddesses twice daily until they 
‘retire’. At the annual Indrajátà the 


Kathmandu Kumiri defines the city limits and 
renews the king’s power with her blessing. 

The book collects large amounts of interes- 
ting material, and 1s very welcome as such. 
However, it would have better still if it 
had been concerved as a single undertaking 
from the start, so that the reader gained a 
clearer sense of why the topics were treated in 
one order rather than another, it 1s symptomatic 
that a postscript footnote to an article from 
1981 has not been worked into the main text, 
and that there is no real conclusion. But 
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perhaps one should look for unity less in the 
subject matter than in the theoretical approach? 
The introduction announces two main themes, 
the combination of ethnography and history 
(in principle welcome and uncontroversial), 
and the relation between political ice and 
religious ideas. The latter formulation provides 
the key to the author's theoretical approach 
since, although the theorizing is! largely rgely пюреси, 
the кше given is or a 
compromise Marxism or the like (how 
does the king manipulate religion to his own 
advantage?) and structuralism (what is the 
lace of Kingship within the religious ideo- 
ogy?). In fact the author seems to incline to 
the latter approach, since much of the discus- 
sion 13 carried on in terms of binary oppositions, 
However, their nature and relationships are 
not pursued in depth. For instance, what about 
political ideas and rel ро ractice? Or how 
should one relate the iva opposition to 


centre versus periphery Gp 41-2), or to Mitra 
and Varuna (66), or to the beneficent versus 
violent of Nagas and sovereignty (80)? 


How far s ould one go in liking the o 
of pure Vedic Brahmin and less pure Ksatriya 
Tantric Karmácary bat taal (рр. 111-13) to 
religion versus politics Such questions might 
б thought to oversimplify the multiv 
(р. ui and contextaality (p.251) of Newar 
ought, but it would be premature to dismiss 
them as unanswerable. 

One of the bolder and more forthnght 
interpretations bears on Matsyendrandth, 
Among the fundamental tasks awaiting South 
Asianists is to relate Hindu culture to its Indo- 
European background via the work of Dumézil, 
and already in 1979 Toffin suggested in a 
footnote a trifunctional interpretation of 
Matsyendraniith i myth of o or more 
precisely, of the priest, king and peasant who 
go on a mythical journey to recover the lost 
god. Granting that the king ws 18 not 
particularly a warrior) can here be construed 
as second-functional, one may still wonder 
what to make of the näga who Joins the 
and of the god , Who returns with it. 
Toffin here rejects the езше of a fourth 
function (which could accommodate both 
figures), but the issue could only be settled by 
examining a wide range of contexts. 

Among the best features of the book I would 
single out its discussion of the ble 
boun between deity and human g, and 
its emphasis on the public role of non- 
Brahmanic priesthood. But above all, 1t should 
help in the overdue task of bringing Nepalese 
material into mainstream scholarly discourse 
on Hinduism. 


osition 


М. J, ALLEN 


CAROL TiNGEY: Auspicious music in a 
changing society: the Damai musi- 
cians of Nepal. (SOAS Musicology 
Series, Vol.2.) xvii, 284 pp. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 1994. £35. 


The Damāi are a Hindu caste of tailor- 
musicians, performers of the ensemble known 
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in Nepal as paficai büj& The райсаї baja 
essentially comprises shawms, drums, and cym- 
bals, although other instruments such as natural 
trumpets may be added. The ensemble is 
required to play for a variety of occasions, 
from religious ritual and blood sacrifice to 
weddings and other secular processions: its role 
is to provide an auspicious atmosphere in 
which these ritual or semi-ritual activities may 
be carried out. 

The paficai bāā ensemble is in fact а 
n version of the Indian naqqara khünii, 

ultimately of Middle Eastern origin, which 
er brought to Nepal by Hindu migrants 
perhaps as early as the fourteenth century. As 
Carol Tingey points out, the use of ensembles 
of drums and wind instruments (such as conch 
shells) in ritual, military and processional 
contexts, has a long history in South Asia. 
From this perspective then, the work under 
review can be seen as a study of one local 
variant of а widespread and ancient musical 
phenomenon. 

There are many possible approaches to a 
study of this kind, many perspectives to be 
considered. Aside from the historical dimension 
already alluded to, there are many areas of 
interest for the social anthropologist, in the 
social, economic and ritual status of the 
musicians and the patron-musician relation- 
ship, in addition to the musicological aspects 
of The Damāi instruments and repertoire. 

Carol Tingey has adopted an inclusive 
approach, writing a thorough and detailed 
musical ethnography which sets out to cover 
as many angles as possible, in order to draw as 
complete a picture as possible of the Damii 
and their music. She has produced an extremely 
informative work of great practical value, in 
which debate of theoretical issues is kept to a 
minimum. There are no overarching models to 
be tested or theories to be proved: simply a 
thorough and well-researched musical ethno- 
graphy in Which the issues are allowed to 


emerge naturally from the data presented. 
Some will miss of theoretical prologue 
found in (for example e) another study of Nepali 


music, Pirkko Mo 's Cultural cognition in 
music "(Jyvaskala, 1991): others will be pleased 
to escape the theorizing. 

The early chapters introduce a wealth of 
information related to the Бапшйї and their 
music The introduction (ch. i) is straightfor- 
ward: the next three chapters are utterly 

te, although each is excellent in its own 

* The historical perspective' (ch. ii) deals 
whh. the origin and development of the paficai 
baja. ‘The musical instruments’ (ch. іш) is a 
tour-de-force їп organology, describing in great 
detail the paficai баја instruments and their 
construction, playing techniques, role and signi- 
ficance. Сарт iv, ‘Impure and auspicious: 
the status of the Dama’, clarifies an apparent 
ambiguity in the status ‘of the Damii—they 
are a lowly, impoverished and untouchable 
caste, whose ce on rntual occasions is 
1ndispensable use of their extreme auspi- 
ciousness. In Nepal, and indeed in Hindu 
culture generally, the qualities of purity and 
auspiciousness are quite distinct, and one may 
be pure but inauspicious (like a Brahmin 
widow), or impure but auspicious (like the 
Damai). The chapter also covers related issues 
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such as the local patronage known as shaykhs and their ambiguous relationship with 
bali ghar bista and very to the Indian the sultans. The ground for Part 2 is prepared 


Jajmant system. 

After these four chapters we move on to the 
second half of the text which details the 
different categories of repertoire as they relate 
to the various types of performance context. 
‘Details’ is the appropriate word since the 
discussion is extremely thorough and is accom- 
panied by transcriptions as copious as the 
photographs, line drawings and maps had been 
earlier. The eighth and last chapter, 'Paficai 
baja and processes of change’, serves as а 
conclusion, combining new information with 
the findings presented earlier in order to give a 
tentative assessment of the prospects of the 
pe baja in the face of huge social change. 

tisan appropriato note on which to end such 
a study, although in truth it is not so much а 
summary as yet another change of perspective 

The lack of a single unifying argument is 
both the book's strength and its weakness. It 
can make the study seem larger, more complex 
and less cohesive than it might have been—it 
may be indicative that this reviewer lost track 
of terminology on several occasions, and found 
the glossary indispensable. The organization of 
chs. ii to 1v seems almost random —they could 
equally well have been presented in any order— 
yet it could hardly be otherwise since these 
were three distinct topics (history, instruments, 
social position of performers) which had to be 
addressed before the repertoire itself. If some 
readers find the book hard work, however, they 
will be amply com ted by the wealth of 
material, which perhaps owes its abundance to 
the fact that data were not being filtered to suit 
a single thesis. Issues arise out of the material, 
questions suggest themselves, the reader makes 
his or her own connections. Tingey has done 
all of us concerned with South Азап music à 
great service, with a thoroughly researched and 
thoughtful musical ethnography. 


M. CLAYTON 


RICHARD M. Eaton: The rise of Islam 
and the Bengal frontier 1204—1760. 
Comparative Studies on Muslim 
ocieties, 17.) xxvii, 359 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 
1993. $50. 


How did Bengal come to contain the second 
largest Muslim ethnic population in the world 
after the Arabs? Why was the eastern part of 
Bengal so much more heavily Islamized than 
the western part? What were the tive 
roles of conversion and immugration m this 


rocess? What did conversion mean to 
Bengal? These are the questions which 
Professor Eaton poses in his 1ntroduction and 
which shape his k In Part 1, which deals 
with the pre-Mughal era, he surveys economy, 
society and culture in Bengal both prior to the 
Muslim conquest and during the Sultanate era; 
changes ш the articulation of political authority 
by the Muslim rulers between the conquest and 
the Husaynshahi dynasty; and the role of Safi 


with an analysis of the theories that have 
conventionally been adduced to explain conver- 
sion. These models posit forced conversion at 
the point of the sword, large-scale Muslim 
immigration, voluntary conversion undertaken 
in the hope of patronage, or mass movements 
inspired by the perception of Islam’s message 
as egalitarian (and contrasting sharply, there- 
fore, with the hierarchi character of 
Brahmanical Hinduism). They are shown to be 
madequate, not least because they are at 
variance with the religious geography both of 
Bengal and of India at large; Islam’s greatest 
advances have occurred in precisely those areas 
that were least exposed to Brahmanical influ- 
ence and furthest removed from the centres of 
Islamic power and patronage. 

It 18 ш the period embraced by Part 2 that 
Eaton locates the onset of two vital and 
interhnked processes. the incorporation into 
the wet rice agrarian economy of large areas of 
eastern Bengal that had hitherto been the 
domain of jungle and swamp, a development 
facilitated by the eastward shift of the ' active" 
section of the Ganges delta; and the emergence 
of large numbers of rural Bengali Muslims (as 
opposed to the urban-based soldiers, Süfis, 
administrators and merchants of the previous 
era) Both processes can be seen to have 
coincided more or less with the arrival of 
Mughal armies despatched from Agra by Akbar 
and engaged in the subjugation of Bengal well 
into the reign of his son Jahángir. In contrast 
with previous changes in the regime at 
Lakhnawti or Pandüa, the advent of the 
Mughals brought with it ‘fundamental changes 
in the region's economic structure, its sociopol- 
itical system and its cultural complexion, both 
at court and in the countryside’ (p. 158). In 
the context of Islamization this constitutes a 
paradox, since the Mughal imperial regime and 
its provincial representatives displa for the 
most part, a marked indifference to its subjects’ 
religious allegiance For Eaton the secret of 
Yslam's success in the eastern parts of the 
province 18 that, more than any of its compet- 
Itors, it was identified with а civilization- 
building process that spawned new settlements 
and gave rise to increasing productivity and 
prosperity. The role of the Mughal regime, 
important as it was, was confined to patronage 
of the Muslim 'gentry'—sometimes Süfis and 
more frequently identified as such at a later 
date—who recruited and directed the labour- 
force for the work of reclamation and who 
constructed the mo: and shrines by which 
Islam would be iated to the cultivators 
Eaton here makes splendid use of the consider- 
able number of sanads from the seventeenth 
and exghteenth centuries that have survived in 
the collectorate archrves at Dhaka, Barisal, 
Chittagong and Sylhet. In the final chapter he 
cautions against the modern notion of religions 
as static, self-contained and mutually exclusive 
belief-systems, each with its own separate 
community. To understand the process of 
Islamization, at least in advance of the reform 
movement of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, we must visualize groups whose 
beliefs were fluid and porous, so that the 
superhuman agencies within Islam were first 
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ensconced alongside the corresponding powers 
of the indigenous cosmologies, were then 
1dentified with them, and y displaced them 
altogether. 

I have one relatively minor criticism. It is 
doubtful whether the Muslim ruling class of 
the Bengal Sultanate can appropriately be 
labelled 'Indo-Turkish' (p. 50) or whether, in 
the reign of Jalal al-Din Muhammad (d. 1432) 
*descendants of old Turkish families ... 
formed the kingdom's dominant ruling group 
(p.64). Admittedly the dearth of literary 
sources for the history of Bengal before the 
sixteenth century constitutes a problem here. 
But given that the nobility of the contemporary 
Delhi Sultanate exhibited very muscellaneous 
origins—not just Turks, but also Khuräsānīs 

other Persians ('Tájiks", Ghürs and 
Khalaj—one might expect to find in Sultanate 
Bengal a ruling elite of similar composition 
(with Khalaj amirs possibly enjoying greater 
prominence, given their role in the initial 
conquest). Eaton 18 perhaps too free with the 

term *Turk" even the Ghuri 
nk are referred to as a 
(pp.28-9). But this scarcely undermines his 

, Which is marshalled with шеш саге апа 
well sustained b an mmpressive у of evid- 
ence. This excellent book represents a major 
step forward in our understanding of conver- 
sion and Islamization in India. 


PETER JACKSON 


K. S. Lar: The legacy of Muslim rule 
in India. vi, 406 pp. New Delhi, 
Aditya Prakashan, 1992. 


In 1950 K. S. Lal published an important 
book on the Delhi Sultanate period, the History 
of the Khaljis (1290-1320). Nearly half а 
century later this work remains almost the only 
recourse for students seeking to understand 
‘Ala ud-din Khalji and his predecessors. The 
same author's Twilight of the Sultanate, pub- 
lished 1n 1963, serves a similar purpose for the 
fifteenth cen Lal’s lament in 1950 that ‘ the 
history of pre-Mughal India has not received 
the attention it deserves’ still holds true, and 
his own contribution to this period as a young 
scholar has therefore continued to find an 
important place on reading lists. 

fessor Lal is still writing and publishing, 
but his attention has turned over recent years 
to the Mughal period, and to efforts at an 
overview of the nature and significance of the 
establishment of Muslim rule ш India. 
However, the book under consideration here 
Sadly reflects the subordination of historical 
en to current political agendas. Published 

i 53 while the movement which culminated 

the destruction of the Baburi Masjid at 
ойу. in December of that year was coming 
to a head, The legacy of Muslim rule m India 
represents not history but о all the 
more dangerous coming from en of a well 
known academic historian. 

The re-writing of school history textbooks 
by others with si views, which also 
occurred in 1992, was quickly identified and 
challenged. The present work may nestle less 
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controversially in the ‘medieval’ section of 
university library collections, its political mess- 
age muted by a format of seemmg academic 
respectability. For while purporting to give an 
overview of Muslim influence in India from the 
eighth century until the decline of the Mughal 
Empire, each chapter concludes with a rein- 
forcement of the view first stated in the preface, 
that Muslims, having failed in the prime 
objective of conversion, then chose not to 
integrate in an India whose ethos ‘remained 
Hindu’, deliberately retaining instead ‘their 
distinctive religions and social system’ The 
final page of the book describes the historical 
le thus: ‘ever since the appearance of 

uslims in India, there has been a struggle 
between Muslim communalism and Hindu 
nationalism’ (p. 348) A long section on ‘his- 
toriography’ had alread’ e it clear that the 
author is here refuting the ‘brazen distortions’ 
of India’s dominant ‘ secularist’ historians, who 
nevertheless ‘praise Muslim rule in glowing 
terms’. The argument from such quarters that 
the medieval era witnessed the evolution of a 
‘composite culture’ he refutes with a 
re-emphasis on the proselytizing and ‘icono- 
clastic’ rather than the ‘plundering’ motives 
of invaders such as Mahmud of Ghazm, 
dismissing the counter-argument as the contriv- 


ance of those who are bent on ‘ playing politics 
with history’. (p. 74) The subsequent chapters 
then claim to set the record stra t by stressing 


the alleged theocratic basis of a medieval state 
which encouraged forced conversions (ch. iv); 
the corruption of the ‘upper classes’ (nobles 
and “шатй) (ch.v); the vain attempts of 
виса. protesters to defend the "public 


t the depradations of the ruling 
class a iw ) and most датите of all, the 


“unmitigated exploitation’? of the ‘lower 
classes’ (ch. vii). In thus stealing the clothes of 
his Marxist o tg (as he sees them), Lal 


diagnoses ‘class exploitation’ in the simplistic 
terms of the conscious agency of a religiously 
ш élite employed against the mass of 

zu of India who resisted the call 
to 


chapter ad adop ts the title of the book 
e ae тез] legacy of Muslim rule 
ia’ is the тезе communal conflict, 
ш шо is identified as the inevitable consequence 
of the previous centuries of religious proselyt- 
ism, accompanied by the exploitation in social 
and economic terms, of the sector of the 
population which had thus proved resistant to 
the religious message. e this conclusion 
may have been implicit 1n some of Lal's more 
recently розна oks (among them, Growth 
of Muslim popu lation in medieval India, 1973; 
The Mugha em, 1988; and Indian Muslims: 
who are they?, 1990), this latest contribution is 
more overt both in nailing its author's colours 
to the mast, and in trying to expose the political 
agendas of what he sees as the academic 
establishment in India. He might be taken more 
seriously, perhaps (аз fie (as there is a resone So 
to be made from perspective), if 
abandoned such aoa Ff the alegi D Ыы 
barism of the medieval age as the lack of АЧУ 
razors and bed-tea (pp. 38-9) But as this bo 
mark no more than a rather crude example of 
the- very ‘playing politics with history’ which 
its author decries, it seems likely that its 
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publication will only serve in the long run to 
discredit his cause, even if the 
innocuous title preserves it a place on 
library shelves as an indicator of the mood of 
the early 1990s rather than as a lustory of the 
medieval period. 

A. A. POWELL 


A. К. RAMANUJAN,  VELCHERU 
NARAYANA Rao and  Davip 
SHULMAN (ed. and tr.): When god is 
a customer: Telugu courtesan songs 
by Ksetrayya and others. 157 pp. 
Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press, 1994. $12. 


The title tells it all: in these song-poems 
composed in Telugu in south India by little 
known poets such as Ksetrayya and sung by 
courtesans, the local god seeks the sexual 
favours of those accomplished women. But of 
course, this is not the full story, and the three 


men who uced this little gem of a book 
combine talents to reveal what really 
Pe ee po ne 

‘short musical 


compositions of a light classical nature, inten- 
ded to be sung, and often danced’ (p. 1). 
Although sung in many Indian 

padams became especially popular in Т Six- 
teenth to eighteenth centuries in the temples 
and royal courts under the patronage of Telugu 
kings in southern Andhra and the Tamil 
country, where they were sung by professional 
singers and dancers (devadasis); some are still 
sung in the Carnatic music tradition of south 
India. The three translators place these remark- 
able songs in their various contexts——bhakti 
poetry in India generally, south Indian love 
poetry, and Telugu poena i order to point 
out continuities an trasts. In particular, 
the authors detail a set of conventions and 
allusions, continuous from the ancient Tamil 


corpus through Vaisnava bhakti that 
*frame' these later padams. But the 
contrasts are more i айу in 


Ksetrayya's poems, such as this one in which 
a courtesan addresses Muvva Gopala, a local 
form of Krsna: 


‘Listening to my moans as you touch 
certain spots, the pet parrot mimics me, 
and О how we laugh ш bed! 

You say “Come close, my ” and make 
love to me like a wild man, уе Сора, 

as I get ready to move on top’ (р. 1 
This is not m allegory of the soul’s desire 
for god, and th tors reject any such 
mystical interpretations which have habitually 
reduced Indian love poetry to a thin theology. 
Even when these Telugu songs retain a meta- 
physical dimension, they reflect a ‘fascination 
wiih bodily knowledge of the god’ (р. 18) that 
reclaims the lost metaphor in divine love. Other 
readings, including the devotional impulse and 
softer unions with the god, are proposed for 
other poets and poems, but the translators 
reserve most of their commentary for a complex 
reading of Ksetrayya's bold lyrics. The cour- 
tesans in his poems Багдаш with god the 
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customer, handle cash, and sulk when they feel 
cheated. As 1s true of much of the b 
tradition, the poems most often in a 
female voice, of the courtesan, her friends, or 
a married mother (but the is occasion- 
ally a man, too). Frustrated desire, the leitmotif 
of many o hakti poems, is replaced 
here with fulfilment, often orgasm, controlled 
by the woman; she may be abandoned in some 
poems, but she is never the victim of the god's 
whims as in other bhakti poems; and it is she, 
not the god, who manipulates her lover. 

Patronage and power in the poems, the 
translators argue, comment on those same 
forces operating in the temples and courts in 
which they were sung. From about 1500 A.D. a 
cash есопошу as by traders and armies grow 
more po in south India, and in this fui 
society, wealthy men could become little kings, 
and kings were conflated with gods. Thus, 
although the customer-gods in the poems are 
identified as deities in local and regional 
temples, they might also be a local Nayak king 
or wealthy patron. 

These duplicities of voice, audience, and 
sexual identity circle ae os these poems in 
which male poets speak as females about their 
male lovers, Such cross-gender vocaliza tone, 
complicated by the fact that some of the 
were sung by men playing female tales in in 
Кїїсїрїфї dance , invite er com- 
mentary. It is noteworthy, for example, that 
many of the poems are sed to another 
woman (colleague, friend, messenger) and only 
obliquely to the customer-gods; men are par 
pheral, except for their money. Were 


poems, first sung by women and later 
written up by poets like Ksetrayya? 
We can these questions precisely because 


the translations are themselves so ое 
Not only are they шох ( 
talents of Nara and a tee 
are poems in their own " risht (largely due to 
eub d of the late A. К. Ramanujan). The 
attend to the structure of the 
Tuam e initial statement and its restatement 
as a refrain, for example, is retained to great 
effect. In a section entitled ‘On reading a 
Padam’, we are shown that the formal elements 
of one poem (its stanzic structure, syntax, 
diction, and morphology) reinforce its theme 
of tension pent up desire and fulfil- 
ment, ending with the orgasm in the stanza 
quoted above. Added to formal structure is 
performance context: when the courtesan, 
entertaining her customer in her bedroom, gang 
danced to these the lyrics, she would imbue 
them, especially the refrain, with a wide range 
of emotions. 

Not surprisingly, later editors and comment- 
ators in Telugu condemned the erotic content 
A. these poems, obscured them with vague 

interpretations, and published them 

нде dots replacing objectionable Verses, some- 
times spanning whole pages’ (p ҮЕ The social 
reform movements at the turn of the century, 
оше by the anti-nautch (courtesan song- 
ce performance) campaign, killed off the 
public role of the courtesans, and their tradition 
only resurfaced in the early decades of this 
century with a reconstructed aad and iden- 
tity as recon baer oubts and 
hesitations persisted ’ (p. 28). This book breaks 
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that silence and opens a new chapter in bhakti 
poetry with the publication of these carthy, 
tender Telugu so The three premier trans- 
lators of south Indian literature worked collect- 
ively on these poems, an auspicious conjunction 
never to recur, but we take heart that the voice 
of the late А. К. Ramanujan will be heard 
once more in these exquisite translations. 


STUART BLACKBURN 


Jonn  SrmRATTON  HawLEY апа 
GurRINDER SINGH MANN (ed): 
Studying the Sikhs: issues for North 
America. (SUNY Series іп 
Religious Studies.) vii, 217 pp. 
Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1993. $16.95 
(paper). 


British university courses in religious studies 
rarely provide more than a few lectures on the 
Sikh religion, often as part of a survey of 
religion in the subcontinent or a study of world 

iptures. A Sikh recently graduated from one 
of England’s most eminent religious studies 
departments said that Sikhism had not featured 
at all in the syllabus. It is difficult to explain 
why this situation should prevail in 1994. It 
cannot be lack of study materials, as might 
have been the case in 1974, or the absence of 
Sikhs. That never deterred universities from 
offering courses on other religions long before 
they established themselves in large numbers in 
Britain. Perhaps the reason lies in the well 
known difficulty which something new has in 
inserting itself in existing courses. For whatever 
reason, it remains a fact that the third largest 
religion in the UK, after Christianity and Islam, 
is almost ignored. 

Not so in Canada and the USA. It is taught 
in many places and by men and women, S 
and non-Sikh, for whom it is a 
academic interest. Several of these have come 
together to publish what they describe as а 
“basic guide and resource book’. It targets four 
areas: religious studies, history, world literature, 
and ethnic or migration studies, It is, however, 
much more than a guide in any cursory sense. 
It directs the reader into regions as yet little 
explored which researchers might investigate. 

'Two important developments have led to the 
growth of Sikh studies and the need for this 
book. One is the Indian political situation їп 
which Sikhs find themselves. The constitutional 
collapse of the Indian republic which seemed 
imminent in the days of the Gandhis, Indira 
and Rajiv, may now be less likely to happen 
but many S still agitate for a te 
independent state, Khalistan, or a new federal 
constitution which will give greater autonomy 
to Punjab and other states and reduce the 
interventionist powers of the national govern- 
ment. Academics who had scarcely heard of 
the Sikhs found themselves, in 1984, expected 
to explain them to the media. A second reason 
is the growth of awareness that Sikhism is not 
an as of Hinduism, but a distinct religion 
with its own scriptures, beliefs, values, and 
practices 
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This symposium of eight essays, three by 
Sikhs the rest by non-Sikhs who specialize in 
teaching that religion, is a corporate reflection 
upon the experience of teaching a variety of 
aspects of the religion. Most immediately useful 
may be the contribution of Professor Gurinder 
Singh Mann who provides a detailed outline of 
the course he introduced at Columbia in 1988, 
supplemented by self-critical reflections upon 
how the course was received and student 
evaluations. Some tutors contemplating intro- 
ducing Sikh studies into their syllabuses might 
use his model, others may prefer to be less 
historical and focus on contemporary mani- 
festations of the tradition. н a ni 

will certainly t from 


Each of the essays contains important 
insights. As an anthology they introduce readers 
to a variety of issues not covered in most 
textbooks use they often lie in areas 


decis collection ol 
This collection of essays will have lasting 
value for all who are interested in Sikhism for 
three reasons. First, it provides guidance and 
extensive bibliographies for those who, one 
hopes, will establish courses 1n the near future. 
Secondly, it informs such tutors and depart- 
ments of the pitfalls that can they may face. 
This is particularly true of Hew McLeod's 
contribution, but is a recurring theme through- 
out the book. There 15 a tension between the 
approach of Sikh scholars coming from an 
ian background and non-Sikhs, plus some 
Sikhs who have adopted Western methods of 
study. No one should be unaware of thus. 
Finally, despite the general lack of undergradu- 
ate provision there are students who work on 
the Sikh tradition at higher-degree level. Those 
contemplating such studies are likely to find 
many 1 for research. In fact, I would go as 
far as to suggest that for them in parti it 
should be required preliminary reading. They, 
and any other reader, will learn as m about 
contemporary Sikhs and Sikhism as they will 
about the study of Sikhism ın North America. 
In no respect should the book be re as 
of only parochial value, despite its title. 


W. OWEN COLE 


NIKKY-GUNINDER KAUR SiNGH: The 
feminine principle in the Sikh vision 
of the  transcendant. 318 рр. 

bridge, etc. Cambridge 
University Press, 1993. £37.50, 
$59.95. 


The author describes her study as a journe 
through the three different phases of S 
literary history—scriptural, transitional and 
secular. First she looks at the scriptures, the 
Guru Granth Sahib and then Akal Ustat of 
Guru Gobind Singh. For the remainder of her 
work she examines some of the writings of the 
Sixth River of Punjab, as many Sikhs call him, 
the poet Bhai Vir Singh who died in 1957. 

е teachings of the Gurus is clear. God is 
One and is immanent in all creation. This 
necessarily leads to the principle of one human- 
ity in which distinctions of race and gender 
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should have no place. Guru Gobind Singh 


went even further in saying that: 


‘God is m the mandir as well as in the 
mosque; in Hindu worship as well as 
M prayer. All people are basically 
the same though, р our error they 
appear different’ (dkal Ustat). 


Professor Kaur Smgh’s thesis 1s that Sikh 
literature is shot through with the affirmation 
of woman. It is sustainable so far as the Guru 
Granth Sahib is concerned and the composi- 
tions of Guru Gobind Singh. She points, 
among other things, to bride symbolism which 
is bravely used by the Gurus of their relation- 
ship with God, and to the feminine gender 
word joti which is more than light or soul. She 
says that in the Sikh world view jot: is the 
spiritual ingredient of the whole cosmos, and 

t is the impulse behind both mind and 
body (p 97). 

ere has been considerable debate among 
scholars about references to in the 
writings of the last Guru. Professor Kaur Singh 
argues that the compositions are hus own, but 
that he recalls Durga rather than invoking her. 
The selections from the writings of Bhar Vir 
Singh demonstrate the ability of a Sikh poet to 
treat woman with respect, even perhaps to set 
her up as an icon. 

That she has been selective Professor Kaur 
Singh would be the first to admit. She is fully 
aware of the realities of Sikh society and 
mentions some of them, for example, the 
poignancy of the lot of a young bnde who may 

accepted 1n her husband's home only to find 
the marnage under threat if she (for the 
responsibility is hers of coursel) fails to become 
pregnant within a of marriage. More 
might have been made of the contrast between 
theory and practice, though some details are 
provided in the final summary on pages 254-5. 

easons, however, may not be clear to readers 
who, perhaps influenced by the title to the 
book, approach Sikhism through ıt for the first 
time. Gurus married within their own jdt 
and sometimes Western scholars have criticized 
them for not breaking with caste when this 
opportunity arose. They had to comply with 
the mores of their society like anyone else or 
risk the rest of their message being rejected 
Islam and Christianity, after all, have had only 
margimal effect upon the caste system—and 
possessed power which the Gurus did not. In 

er introduction, Professor Kaur Singh 
describes Sikhism as the forgotten religion. 
Rather it is the undiscovered one to a very 
large extent. Often ıt 15 still erroneously 
regarded as a branch of Hinduism and material 
on it is not always accessible. So, although the 
readers are provided with an interesting com- 
mentary on the Barah Mah or Twelve Months 
of Guru Nanak they may have difficulty ш 
finding a translation. ps the author should 
have borne this m mind and provided one of 
her own. The fact that the text of the Guru 
Granth Sahib is usually translated with the 
male pronoun, ‘he’ or ‘him’ being used when 
the onginal speaks of ‘this one’ or ‘that one’, 
is another reason for a translation реш 
provided. The message E by Engli 
versions of the Guru Granth Sahib may differ 
markedly from that offered by Kaur Singh. 
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(Incidentally, throughout her study she refers 
to the scripture as the th but never 
explains why. It is, of course, because the word 
‘Sahib’ has male connotations. She might have 
explained this point, otherwise its effectiveness 
can easily pass unnoticed.) 

Besides being an important initial Sikh 
contribution to feminist ‘thealogy’, the book 
raises side issues of great importance which are 
not always directly addressed. The need for the 
use of inclusive language in English versions of 
the scriptures may be the most important in 
the long term. More immediate 1s the need for 
Sikh women, in the Dispersion where it should 
be easily possible, to с their inheritance. 
Sikh theology or thealogy and practices in 
gurdwaras generally affirm the equality of 
woman and man but Punjabi culture still denies 
it Of less importance 18 the need to move 
towards some agreement on transliterating Sikh 
terms, Japuyt or Japyi, gurudwara or vara, 
and the use of appropriate religious language 
Should the word ‘baptism’ (p 119) be used of 
the Sikh amrit ceremony or should it be 
confined to the Christian rite? 

One could say more. Suffice it, in conclusion 
to add that this important book 1s not only a 
feminist study of Sikh teachings, it 1s also a 
restatement of Sikh theo/alogy. What its impact 
upon the Panth and male Sikh scholars might 
be remains to be seen. 

W. OWEN COLE 


VINITA DAMODARAN: Broken promises: 
popular protest, Indian nationalism 
and the Congress Party in Bihar 
1935—1946. xii, 389 рр Delhi: 


Oxford University Press, 1992 [pub. 
1993]. Rs.500, £18.95. 
Тыз is an important study of political 


mobilization in Bi during the latter stages 
of the Indian nationalist movement. Dr 
Damodaran provides a sophisticated analysis 
of the turbulent social and political history of 
the 1930s and 1940s, and shows clearly how 
the Congress in that period acted both to 
focus the general concerns of the bulk of the 
population onto a nationalist political pro- 
gramme, and to restrain those within and 
outside the movement who wished to launch a 
more radical and less consensual agenda. At 
the same time, popular nationalism kept the 
flame of protest despite unp ted 
British repression throughout the Second World 
War, and made the accession of the Congress 
to power a formality in Bihar, as in the rest of 
northern India. 

The first half of the study focuses clearly on 
the land question in Bihar in the 1930s, and 
especially on the emergence of the peasant 
movement, led by Swami  Sahajanand 
Saraswati's Kisan Sabha. This sought to restore 
peasant rights and reverse the attacks on 
occupancy tenures which many landlords had 
instituted during the crisis of agrarian profitab- 
ility that accompanied the Great Depression in 
rural India. As Damodaran makes clear, the 

ression triggered a sustained crisis of social 
relations, with established groups of tenants 
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facing eviction or а substantial curtailment of 
their rights in relation to their landlords. While 
the economic implications of these changes are 
hot spelled out, it 1s Шау that the growth of 
short-term tenancies harecro Jeop- 
ardized agricultural investment opping Joop- 
and lowered incentives for cultivators to 
commit capital or margival labour to their 
lands. Investigating the economic consequences 
of changes in prices and rural labour 
demand in the 19303 and 1940s might help to 
solve one well known problem in interpreting 
the activities of the Bihar Kisan Sabha which, 
as Damodaran points put ately spoke unam- 
biguously for the rural po 
A book about кз Politics of this period 
entitled Broken pi al inevitably directs 
attention to the P ailure of the nationalist 
political establishment to reward the mass of 
the Bihari le with social justice or economic 
opportunity, bat i it also succeeds ın taking the 
analysıs well beyond such well worked themes 
One of the strengths of this book is its ability 
to isolate the interaction between formal politics 
and informal political activity based on social 
tensions or the establishment of cultural iden- 
tity. The whole 'subaltern' debate about the 
relevance of political mobilization from below, 
and the ability of historians to understand the 
linkages between political leaders and followers, 
or autonomous groups of irredentist colonial 
subjects, is thus subjected to a sustained and 
illuminating critique. 
The pohtics of class and of community, or 
of social and cultural identity, were closely 
interwoven in Bihar. Typical of these complexit- 
ies was the history of the Gwala movement, 
which had been founded by members of the 
Ahir caste of cultivators to secure social uplift 
and freedom from forced labour obligations. 
In the 1910s the Gwala movement had joined 
other cultivators and small zamindars in pro- 
testing i the slaughter of cattle by 
Muslims at Baqr-Id to assert their cleum for 
higher social status and full ritual purity, which 
led to major riots in Shahabad district in 1917. 
Yet as the movement among Ahirs and other 
cultivators for more ritual status and social 
ect gained force in the 1920s, Hindu and 
Muslim zamindars joined forces to keep their 
tenants in their place. These dual strands of 
the Ahir agitation surfaced again in the dis- 
turbed political conditions of the 1940s, with 
the Gwala movement playing a prominent role 
їп inter-communal movements of social protest 
over tenancy issues, and in the vicious com- 
munal riots that accompanied the break-up of 
British India in the winter of 1946—47. 
upon a time, an historian faced with this 
dichotomy would have ded immense 
energy to prove that the social composition of 
wala movement changed significantly 
when it adopted different political agenda, or 
that communalism represented a form of ‘false 
consciousness' foisted on the masses by land- 
id or traditional leaders. But Damodaran 
from such traps with ease, accepting 
y that the contradictions of popular con- 
геатр in the localities were many-sided and 
complex—and that these ambiguities were 
made worse in Bihar by the longstanding tacit 
alliance between many established Соп- 
gressmen and militant Hindu associations. 
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Her treatment of this difficult issue is 

of the author's assured handling of the political 
history of Bihar in the last decades of colomal 
rule. As she points out in her conclusion, the 
Congress su ın creating a nationalist 
state after 1937, which drew its strength largely 
from the powerful social and economic élites 
that had come to support the Congress during 
and after the Civil Disobedience movement. 
Inevitably, these élites dominated the policies 
of the a итше. before and after 
independence, and prevented any major trans- 
fer of resources to the rural under-class of 
sharecroppers and landless labourers with 
whom so many recent historians of nationalism 
have been concerned. But what also becomes 
clear from this study is that formal political 
institutions also had an autonomous role of 
their own since the Congress was not just the 
creature of powerful élites—1ts virtual mono- 
poly of the machinery of formal politics enabled 
the nationalist movement to determine the 
ideological context and political culture in 
which independent India was born. 


B. R. TOMLINSON 


C. T. KUREN: Growth and justice: 
aspects of India's develo рен 
experience. xvi, 295 pp. 
etc.: Oxford University Press, БӨ? 


[pub. 1993] £14.95. 


The experience that economic growth tends 
to benefit those who are already well-to-do is 
manifestly not new, nor limited to Asian and 
African societies; nor is it a characteristic of 

uae as opposed to industrialized 
ог рой ost-industrial economies. Kurien’s book, 
bly set to become required reading for 
Prudenta in several subjects, is an important 
collection of revised papers which were origin- 
ally written and p lished ın various laes 
during the 1980s A trained economist, 
claims to have developed an оное 
approach to studying economic growth; pre- 
cisely this makes his material so readable and 
important Tum area studies specialists from 
other disciplines 

The preface describes the author's journey 
to understanding growth as a complex process 
rather than a linear progression (p. xu). Growth 
figures by themselves may look impressive, but 
how muh can they tell us about social justice? 
The гесштіпр central theme of this book is 
ee growl m ine has benefited 

ose who were y prosperous. 
While this message has come lou. and clear 
from assessments of the Green Revolution and 
of India's protective discrimination policies 
with their famous ‘creammg off’ effects, the 
concentrated focus on economic factors and 
questions of social justice in this study allows 
8 perceptive analysis of several integrated 


The ten articles ш this book are grouped 
into three major sections. First, ‘Growth and 
justice defined' brings together three papers 
which seek to provide a diagnosis of the 
relationship of growth and development, exam- 
ining their social justice implications and the 
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role of planning. Kurien notes the асары саран 
of countries like India to bring f 
economic growth. Challenging the Melee 
notion of exponential Pop tion explosion as 
a major contributor to deprivation, he shows 
instead that the inequitable distribution of 
resources constitutes a major hurdle for devel- 
opment towards social justice. Several case 
studies illustrate how this works in practice, 
emphasizing not simply the role of unequal 
aot Qe oie of but a changing understand- 
ing of use of resources. Central to this 
argument is the observation that пейш 
шы obligation systems are being Races 
ру cant bases, үш ont Lus leaves 
е poorest o: e poor to e mercy of survival 
skills and and market forces. With nothing but 
unskilled labour to offer, such people often 
depend for their survival less on the goodwill 
of others than on their own, albeit limited 
range of mitiatives, somewhat undervalued in 
academic literature but easily observable in the 
field. Interestingly, Kurien confirms what is 
known from some environment-focused work, 
namely, that the increasing commercialization 
of common land and the general trend towards 
privatizanon of resources have particularly 


negativo implications for r rural popula- 
tions. This contrasts harbiy wi with officia] Thet- 
oric about socialism and social justice, and, I 


would add, equality before the law. 

In effect, the socialist direction of the Indian 
economy has been blocked by the trend towards 
pnvatization (p. 41), interventionist strategies 
of a state which is clearly not a neutral umpire 
(p. 25) do not work for the benefit of the lowest 
quintile. In fact, Kurien argues that the whole 
planning process has been undermined by 
dominant interest groups able to capture its 


major benefits. In other words, social structures 
have not only shaped the official law, they have 
also remoulded the planning process. 


In the complex process of development, 
therefore, images of growth can mask growing 
injustice. ‘But India’s democratic processes have 
ensured a modicum of attention to distribu- 
tional justice: socialist rhetoric, combined with 
бй development programmes, has intro- 

uced some sense of accountability, more 

invi orated by techniques and strat- 
al e ‘public interest litigation ’, a conveni- 
ent label for a whole range о! notions si E 
that those in positions of power have duties to 
the public and are accountable in terms of 
social justice. 

Kurien rightly notes that the Indian elector- 
ate has become alert to empty promuses and 
has made its power felt on several occasions. 
When abject poverty and showy affluence 
co-exist so intensely, paying lip-service to 
slogans like garib: hatao 18 indeed dangerous 
for politicians (p.102). It is not surprising, 
then, that political processes in India should 
have been directed towards containing the 
political power of f ths: роса p. 96). 

One could add a r cultural element 
here, perhaps South Asian rather than Hindu, 
which Kuren alludes to when he stresses the 
necessity ‘to ensure that the more powerful 
economic interests do not completely dominate 
the weaker ones’ (p. 75). Is not precisely 
the old Hindu concept of controllin ing the ‘big 
fish’ and avoiding mdtsya-nydya ‘the law of 
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the jungle’ (lit. ‘fish-justice’)? In India today, 
this manifests itself not only in public interest 
litigation strategies but in special administrative 
programmes at various levels and in private 
haritable gestures, easily dismissed as patroniz- 
ing and often overlaid with religious symbolism. 
Korien : dr сар tps UD) and expen money 
to temple and expects to be 
elected to rep ub people has to find, 
precisely, the е balance between exploiter 
and benefactor. 
(фон де ausus di Bio aene. Dac 
pp. 81- in 
how the Mi Nene: wies segment of India's Aaland 
of affluence’ (р. 83) has y nullified the 
pre-independence promises of social and eco- 
nomic justice, reinforcing existing inequalities, 
thus leading to dynamic rather than static 
inequality (p 89). Where this leaves the Indian 
Constitution with its huge promises of socio- 
economic justice 1s not explored in this book. 
Specialists will find detailed material here 
about the Indian economy in the 1980s, much 
information on the distorted production rates 
of staple сеа, the emphasis on ‘visible 
develo 125) and growth rates per se, 
so fidci" by the state (p. 111). Kurien 
sees standard planning processes as vitiated by 
an embarrassing between practice and 
rhetoric. He also notes that planning relates 
mainly to financial allocations and observes a 
deconcentration of the administration of plan- 


ning rather vg ed -term local-level develop- 
ment strategi Ди growth and Justice. 
Chapter viri (pp. 186— Satine an import- 
ant, detailed e А the scope for ge 


industries, with a comparison with Chinese 
development strategies. In Kurien's analysis, 
healthy realism prevails over ideological obfus- 
cation, the need to continue protective measures 
for village industries, however inefficient they 
may be, is rightly emphasized (p. 210). 

3 contains two further theoretical papers 
which focus on 'state and market' and a 
systemic pe ve of the process of conver- 
gion to a market-led system, trying to recapture 
the manifold links between growth and justice. 
From a legal perspective, too, these discussions 
raise many fascinating questions. The author's 
conclusion, that ‘markets evolve and function 
within definite socio-economic structures and 
relationships’ (p. 279) which shape the impact 
that markets have on society, does not seem 
particularly exciting, but it conveys the message 
that not only law but economics, too, has 
definite Luts in securing justice. 

WERNER Р, MENSKI 


ANDREI NEDVETSKY (comp.): Bukhara. 
Samarkand. Khiva. [3 vols.] (Caught 
in Time: Great Photographic 
Archives. Series editor Vitaly 
Naumkin.) 159 pp.; 159 LI 7рр. 
es Garnet Publis 
1993, 1992, 1993, £16.95 ea. 


These are remarkable books. They contain 
photographs dating mostly from the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century, when Russia. 
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was consolidating its hold on the khanates of 
Central Asia The exception, even more remark- 
ably, is the series taken by A. S. Murenko, a 
subaltern attached to нен diplomatic 


mission to Khiva and Bo in 1858. Most 
of his are portraits, including a splendid one of 
*three honourable citizens of Khiva, drinking 


tea in the courtyard of their home’; sadly, 
there is no picture of the pipe-organ presented 
to their Khan. 

In all three cases, most of the photographs 
have not been published before. The most 
interesting is the volume on Bokhara (the old- 
fashioned spelling is both more appropriate 
and more evocative), which has the greatest 
vari The photographers include the 
Frenc Nadan, bui the aristy of І. 5 
Barshchevsky, another officer, is no less strik 
ing: see, ш particular, the wonderful faces of 
the four Begs on page 50. 

From pictures of the last three Emirs, their 
relatives and officials, we move on to the army 
(There is a puzzle here. If Abd al-Ahad 
introduced Russian- drill and uniforms in 
1895, how can nos. 31—33, which presumably 
post-date his reforms, be assigned to the early 

89087) Then there are illustrations of the 
various groups that made up the population: 
Uzbeks, Tajiks, Kirghiz, Jews (nos. 9, not 

62-71), Afghans, and even a not very convin- 
cing party of Russians ш native dress. 

The section entitled ‘Occupations of the 
people of Bukhara’, which includes tradesmen. 
and craftsmen and their wares, ends with 
groups of prisoners. We are spared the sight of 
a condemned criminal being thrown from the 
top of the Kalyan minaret, the Tower of Death, 
but there 13 a perfectly horrible picture of three 
men having their throats cut— respectively 
before, during and after. 

That was perhaps how the British envoys 
Stoddart and Conolly were executed in 1842, 
though they are usually described as havin уш 
been beheaded. Stoddart had been imprison 
in the famous bug-pit, pe aes lies another 


puzzle, ‘Behind fine Ara says the 1914 
Baedeker memora 18 g "interesting prison 
(gratuity) This, the Zindan, 1з shown on 


p. 124, and the text identifies 1t with the me 
pit, But Curzon (Russia in Central Asia, 188 

85), citing a Russian source, claums that while 
the Zindan is outside the Arq, the Kana 
Khaneh was inside it, near the entrance from 
the Re i 

Be that as it may, the photographs of the 
city, though disappointingly few, include a 
on clear one of the Kalyan minaret by 

or the last section, "Towns of the 
Bukhara Khanate', the commentary dries up 
completely, though there are captions 
throughout. 

There is no shortage of architectural photo- 
graphs in the book on Samarkand, Here are 
all the famous sights, in profusion. At least 
one, the decoration on the arch to the Khoja 
Ahmad mausoleum in the Shah-1-Zindah com- 
plex, was m precisely the same state of decay 
in 1978 as 1n 1894. Time has not been kind to 
the Bibi Khanum mosque: there is a stupendous 
picture taken after the 1897 earthquake, dome 
and walls riven with huge cracks 

The second part of the book on Khiva, too, 
15 full of recognizable views, down to the 


po ‘Blue Beryl’, 
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t absence of inhabitants. The 
ohammed Rahim Khan madrasa is shown 
under construction in 1873. The huge Kalta 
Minar is there, but not of course the Islam 
Khoja minaret, which was not built until 1908. 
The text is maddeningly vague in places. 
Who was the traveller quoted on page 103 of 
Bukhara? Presumably the same as the one 
quoted on page 1 but is he also to be 
identified with the author of the description of 
court clowns on the same 7 Occasional 
infelicities of idiom and speling ( “Wamberi’, 


sae eee that the Mies was 
geen speaker, but this is not a 
serious deba. The pictures are the thing: 


all are interesting, some are su , and— 
apart from the pos on page 119 of Khiva 
transposed—they are captioned clearly 
informatively. The series also includes China, 
Japan, Turkey, Egypt and Jerusalem. 


H. R. G. LAWRENCE 


YURI PARHONOVITCH, GYURME DORJE 
and FERNAND MEYER (ed.): Tibetan 
medical paintings: illustrations to the 
Blue Beryl treatise of San 
Gyamtso (1653—1705). Vo 
Plates. Vol. п: Text. ix, 170 pp.; vii, 
pp. 173-336. London: Serindia 

blications, 1992, £130. 
In A.D. MR uU Суашыо ne 
-mého), regent o e Fi 
el ea wrote an elaborate commentary, 
known by its short title Vaidürya stion- 
on the medical compendmm 
usually referred to by its short title Rgyud bz 

‘Four Tantras’, which is regarded traditionally 

among Tibetans aa the most authoritative 

handbook on medicine. In order to enhance 
the readability of his exposition Sangye 

Gyamtso concerved the idea of illustrating 118 

entire contents 1n the form of paintings. The 

paintings are scroll paintings on cloth, called 
in Tibetan /han-ga or than-ka, and hence 
usually referred to in Tibetological works as 

‘thangka’ as in the work betng reviewed here. 

In writing ‘tanka’ I am following the practice 

of OED, etc. The editors give no information 

concerning the А material and techni De 
of tanka pain good survey is provi 
рг David P. Pee and Janice A. Jackson, 
tan Thangka fume methods and ma- 
terials, London 1984, hsted in the bibliography 


in Yol п, p. 328.) 

oe already existed in Tibet a tradition of 
hel iconography, but the Regent was the 
first person to have made use of 1t on such a 
scale, In his introduction (vol 1, р. 12), 
F Meyer gives & balanced assessment of the 
extent to which Sangye Gyamtso succeeded in 
realizing his aim of making his written exposi- 
tion clear by means of illustrative paintings, 
pointing out that in many cases they have no 
more than a mnemonic value and that many 
opportunities of clarifying complex procedures 
by means of effective illustrations were in fact 
not utilized. Nevertheless, the collection as a 
whole is of some significance in the history of 
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medicine and has considerable value from the 
point of view of aesthetics and art history. 

In the colophon of the Blue Beryl Sangye 
Gyamtso reports that work on the pamtings 
began in the same year as he began writing his 
commentary and that the series numbered sixty 
paintings when he finished his commentary а 
year later. The outlines of the paintings he 
ascribes to Lhobrag Norbu Gyamtso (Iho-brag 
nor-bu rgya-mého) and the colours are said to 
have been applied by Lhasawa Genyen (Ша- 
sa-ba dge-gfien). The series of altogether 79 
paintings was completed at the latest by 1703; 
in his work on the history of medicine, the 
Khog-hbugs, the Regent lists already in their 
pen form the mscriptions found at the 

ttom of the paintings. At a much later date 
the head of the School of Medicine and 
Astrology in Lhasa (sman-réi khan), Khyenrab 
Norbu (mkhyen-rab nor-bu) (1883-1962) had 
an eightieth tanka рше that depicts the 
great masters of the Tibetan medical tradition. 

After the Chinese Cultural Revolution work 
began to assemble a complete set of the tankas 
illustrating the Blue Bery! by combining tankas 
preserved at diverse locations and making new 
ones І saw such tankas being newly painted 
when I visited the School of Medicine and 
Astrology in Lhasa in 1983. According to an 
article published by Cai Jingfeng and Zhao 
Pushan in the Jiangsu Journal of Chinese 
medicine, Nanking 1980, 47-49, there were at 
that time 103 medical tankas in Tibetan 
hospitals Of those they considered 98 to have 
been produced before 1875 However, Wang 
Le: mentions the production of three complete 
sets for teaching purposes ш the years 1918, 
1923, and 1933, and it would indeed be most 
remarkable if almost the only tankas that 
survived destruction during the 1959 uprising 
and the Cultural Revolution should have been 
the oldest ones. 

In 1986 Byams-pa 'Phrin-las and Wang Lei 
published a Chinese-Tibetan edition of the 
complete series as Bod-lugs gso-rig rgyud-bith 
nan-don bris-cha no-méhar mthon-ba don-idan, 
Вой-ропѕ mi-dmans dpe-skrun-khan, and in 
1988, together with Cai Jingfeng a Tibetan- 
English edition as Tibetan medical thangka of 
the four medical tantras, People’s Publishing 
House of Tibet. (On this publication see my 
review 1n the Journal of the European Ayurvedic 
Socrety, 1, 1990, 179-80.) These works contain 
colour reproductions of all eighty tankas but 
no information concerning their provenance. 
The quality of reproduction 1s very high, but 
because the tankas are reproduced at only 
15.5 x 18.5 cm. the captions are often illegible. 
The editors have however provided readings 
and translations of the captions 

An almost complete set of the medical tankas 
is kept in the Buryat Historical Museum in 
Ulan Ude, but there is no reliable information 
available concerning its date or the circum- 
stances of its production. It is likely, however, 
as Meyer ts here (1, p 8) that the 

tings originated in the medical college of 

rkhog in Amdo probably well before 1932. 
This set was first made generally known by 
Lydia Khundanova in her article “А medical 
thesaurus from the roof of the world’ published 
in The Unesco Courter for July 1979 It is this 
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set that is reproduced in the volume under 
review. 

The Buryat set is not quite complete, tankas 
corresponding to those numbered 6, 7, and 64 
in the Lhasa sets being missing. Tankas 6 and 
7 were for some reason not copied as is 
indicated by the fact that the tankas were 
numbered without taking account of them. 
That is, the tanka that is number 8 in the 
Lhasa sets is numbered 6 and so on. Tanka 62 
(=Lhasa 64) on the other hand must have 
been lost since the following tankas are cor- 
rectly numbered 63—77. To compensate for the 
absence of {апка 62, Robert Beer provided for 
this publication a meticulous black-and-white 
copy of the corresponding tanka in Lhasa. АП 
76 tankas of the Buryat set are here reproduced 
on beautiful coloured plates sized са, 
26 x 31 cm. so that all the captions and details 
are clearly visible. In the text volume all the 
tankas are reproduced in the same size 1n black 
and white with red numbers superimposed to 
localize the captions, all of which are translated 
and most of which are also transliterated on 
the facing pages, 

In his excellent Introduction on ‘ The medical 
paintings of Tibet’ in vol. 1, pp. 2-13, F. Meyer 
provides succinct information on the subject 
under the following headings Tibetan medicine 
today; medicine and Buddhism; the history of 
medicine in Tibet; the Four Tantras; the 
conceptual base of Tibetan medicine; Sangye 
Gyamtso’s medical paintings: the discovery of 
Tibet’s medical iconography by the West; the 
creation of the original series; the three sets 
presently known, and description and analysis. 
The editors thank Cathy Cantwell and Robert 
Mayer for their proofreading (vol. 1, p. 1), but 
it is hard to imagine that thei efforts extended 
to Meyer’s introduction, which is in marked 
contrast to the rest of this beautifully produced 
book in being nddled with typographical errors, 
some of which make reading difficult as when 
words have been omitted from the sentence. 

Since Meyer several times refers in his 
introduction to ‘R. E. Emmerick, Forth- 
coming’, it may be appropriate to comment on 
the article in question. After my return from 
Lhasa ın 1983 I prepared a paper entitled 
* Preliminary remarks on the medical tankas in 
the Ѕтап-тёіѕ-кһап in Lhasa’, which formed 
the basis of a lecture held on 18 September 
1984 1n Visegrad, Hungary, on the occasion of 
the Bicentenary Csoma de Kdros Symposium. 
At that time no complete set of medical tankas 
had been published and it seemed useful to 
enlarge that paper to include a discussion of 
all the material then available concerning the 
medical tankas and 1n particular to point out 
the heterogeneous origins of the tankas known 
This enlarged and revised paper was to have 
been published as part of the proceedings of a 
conference held at the Wellcome Institute for 
the History of Medicine in London in April 
1986. Unfortunately, I withdrew my AE 
from the proceedings of the Bicentenary Csoma 
de Kóros Symposrum because the organizer of 
the London conference, Muss Marianne 
Winder, assured me that the proceedings of 
that conference would be published and that it 
would be possible to include plates, perhaps 
even colour plates, whereas no plates could 
published in the Hungarian proceedings. In the 
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eight years following the London conference 
Miss Winder has occasionally imdicated that 
she was still intending to publish the proceed- 
ings, but of course most of the papers, including 
mine, have long since lost their actuality. The 
fact, however, that Moyer several times refers 
to my paper, shows that it was of some interest 
and ought to have been made available within 
a reasonable period of time to interested 
scholars by way of publication. In fact, it was 
not until 13.8.1994 that I received from Miss 
Winder a copy of the ' S volume of 1993’ 
of the Bulletin of tology published m 
Gangtok, Sikkim containing my article ‘Some 
Tibetan medical tankas’ on рр. 56—78 and 
including twelve rather poor black-and-white 
roductions of my slides. Neither Miss 
Inder nor І received any proofs. 

The plates of the tankas are accompanied on 
the facing pages by a summary of the parts of 
the Blue Beryl they illustrate and thus provide 
an excellent summary of the entire work. It 18 
not clear who is responsible for them. The 
editors mention (vol. 1, p. 1) that Gyurme Dorje 
was awarded a scholarship that enabled him 
*to prepare the texts for this publication, with 
the able assistance of Robert Mayer', but on 
the page facing the title page of each volume 
we are informed that 'this publication was 
ре pared from the Russian translations of the 

te Yuri Parfionovitch and the Poglish transla- 
tions of the Tibetan sources b Dorje 
and Fernand Meyer. General im Anthony 
Aris with assistance from Vilena Dylykova- 
Parflonovitch, Donatus Butkus, Robert Mayer 
and the editors of the Parfionovitch texts: 
Sergey Klokov and Helena Bespalova.’ At any 
rate the book is clearly the result of a 
теам кане amount of effective teamwork, and 

tho precise attribution of its component parts 
о consequence. 

о of the most formidable difficulties facin, 
the would-be translator of Tibetan medi 
texts 18 the wealth of materia medica involved. 
C. von Korvin-Krasinski once wrote to me to 
the effect that there was no point in trying to 
translate the b£iinto a Western language 
because so much of the Tibetan materia medica 
could not be identified. This view is rather 
extreme, but it 1s true that many items cannot 
be securely identified and one could accordingly 
adopt the view that it may be misleading to 
translate them. The editors of the present work 
have in fact y every single 
item! They do of course recognize the tentative 
nature of their identifications and state expli- 
citly in the Preface (vol. 1, p. 1). ‘The reader 
should note that these identifications are some- 
time (scl) tentative, in that a number of plants 
and minerals have become known under an 
identical name through historical transition 
and geographical diffusion, whether from India 
and China to Tibet, or even within Tibet itself.’ 
Ideally, of course, we would like to have a 
discussion about the basis on which each item 

is identified, but that would mean that a 
valuable work like the present one could not 
yet be written. 

The editors mention (vol. 1, p 1) that they 
have ‘had access to recent botanical publica- 
tions from Tibet, listed in the bibliography" 
(vol n, p. 328), but they do not refer to 
source for any individual identification They 
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state, moreover, that 'the identifications of 
materia medica, including flora, fauna and 
minerals, are derived principally from the work 
of Donatus Butkus.' However, although he is 
listed as one of the team involved in the 

roduction of the book under review, no work 

y Donatus Butkus is listed in the bibliography 
and none is known to me. 

Even though the editors give no detailed 
evidence for their identifications, the elaborate 
indexes they provide are a valuable tool for 
further research. ae vol. п, pp. 329-36 there are 
two comp indexes to the materia 
medica (includi, food and other substances), 
one bein, Latin-English- Tibetan and the other 
Tibetan- un h, and there is a general 
medical index to the whole work. It strikes me, 
however, as somewhat eccentric that many of 
the lemmata in the Latin-English-Tibetan index 
contain no Latin at all. Thus, between the 
entries. 'Dracocepbalum tanguticum/nutans ' 
апа“ Dryobalanops aromatica Gaertn.’ we find 
an entry for ‘dragon’. Some entries are not 
English ether e.g. ‘kharjjiira’, which ш 
Sanskrit. 

Valuable as they are, the indexes are not 
exactly user-friendly. Thus, the index on p. 332 

rovides for icwm-réa the references 69, 81, 
237 instead of 2719! 3385, Тапка 27 is 
found on p. 69 and 225, tanka ЗЭ on pages 
81 and 237. Since the tankas are all reproduced 
in ce in each volume and have their 
individual numbers prmted in large figures at 
the top of the facing text page, there is no need 
to give both page numbers each time, but it 
would haye been more helpful to have had the 
item numbers. As it is, in order to find /сит- 
réa on p. 225 it is necessary to locate it among 
the more than one hundred items listed on the 
page whereas a reference of the type 271% 
would enable the reader to locate the item 
at once. РА ài ai 

Alread е external appearance о e 
botanical nomenclature adopted 1 in this book 
does not inspire confidence since the authors’ 
names are o omitted from the taxonomic 
nomenclature e.g. only Brassica nigra rather 
than Brassica nigra Koch. In many cases one 
would lke to know the reasons for the 
identifications proposed. Thus, the rather rare 
ske-che, which the authors read for sky:-che on 
the tanka (item no. 89 on plate 29), is rendered 
‘black mustard’ as 1s the common yuns-nag, 
but the only information provided is that found 
in the indexes, where yuns-nag is termed 
‘Brassica nigra’ whereas Ske-che is said to be 
‘ Sinapis sp. Brassica sp.'. From this we can 
only conclude that both are thought to belong 
to the genus Brassica, ske-che being a species 
not more precisely determinable However, thus 
would hardly account for the use of ske-che to 
translate Sanskrit bhüstrma as ш Siddhasára 
2.24. Sanskrit bhüstrna is usually said to belong 
to the genus Cymbopogon (earlier Andro- 
pogon) of the Gramuneae or grass family 
and designates а kind of zr (Sanskrit Pha 
namely, ‘geranium grass In fact, the four 
items on the tanka that immediately follow 
ske-che (skyi-éhe). are rendered by the authors 
as ‘bala grass’, 'bermuda/cotton j^ 

*young shoots of bermuda grass’, and ‘top 
leaves of bermuda grass’ so that a grass would 
seem more appropriate here than black mus- 
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tard. However, the ‘bala * here is, I think, those on р. 782 of the Bod-ljons rgyun spyod 
not a grass but a mallow (ba-la has, by mistake, — kruri-dbyihi sman-rigs, which however also gives 


two entries 1n the index on p. 333). Thus is one 
of the very rare instances where the authors 
have specifically stated that an item 1s ‘ unidenti- 
fied’. It must surely, as in the Siddhasüra, be a 
transcription of Sanskrit bala, which is usually 
identified as Sida cordifolia Linn. (See my 
article on ‘Arsenic and sida’, pp. 93-102 in: 
Les médecines traditionelles de 1 Actes du 
colloque de Paris 11-12 juin 1979, ed. 
G. Strasbourg, 1981.) 

It ıs well known that the Tibetans substituted 
local plants for those recommended in the 
Indian tradition when the latter were not 
available and in some cases they retained the 
Indian names. However, readers having an 
Indological background will find it rather 
strange to see what the authors of the present 
work have made of common Indian plant 
names, Thus, Sanskrit kantakarika is usually 
identified as Solanum xanthocarpum Schrad. et 
Wendl. 'wild egg-plant' and is frequently 
preseribed in particular for various kinds of 
ever, but item no 72 on Plate 32, said to 
апфише fevers associated with wind', 18 
identified by the authors as ‘blackberry’ (a 
species of Rubus) although the Tibetan name 
kanta-ka-ri (the authors have kanda-ka-ri, 1, 79 
and kanda-ka-rt, п, 235 and indexes) is evidently 
a transcription of Sanskrit kantakarikd. On the 

the name is written below what looks 
like a bowl of brown sticks. The illustration 
certainly does not justify such a remarkable 
identification and its source 1s not given. 
However, the bibliography includes a modern 
Tibetan work Bod-lons rgyun spyod krun-dbyihi 
sman-rigs, Beijing 1973, in which the kan-dra- 
ka-ri (no. 398) is identified as Rubus idaeopsis 
Focke This Js not the same species as that 
designated by ОШ authors, who specify ‘Rubus 
niveus/saxatilis’, but 1t is at any rate the same 
genus. It is of course possible that our authors 
were merely relying on the identification given 
by Byams-pa "Phrin-las and Wang Lei in their 
editions of the Lhasa set since they actually 
specify Rubus niveus. They at least show some 
hesitation since they add within brackets ‘ог 
Solanum Xenthocarpum (sic!)’. 

No doubt a substitute had to be found for 
the tropical wild eggplant, but it is by no means 
clear whether the present-day substitutes were 
already in use at the time of composition of 


the Rgyud b£i. No ter significance should 
be attached to the substitution in the Mongolian 
tradition of the elderberry (species of 


Sambucus) e.g. А Pozdneev, Uchebnik” tibets- 
koi meditsmy (St Petersburg, 1908), 269: 
Sambucus racemosa L (по. 143); A Е. 
Gammerman and B. V. Semichov, Slovar' 
tibetsko-latino-russkikh nazvanu lekarstvennogo 
rastitel'nogo syr'ya, primenyaemogo v tibetskoi 
meditsine (Ulan Ude, 1963), Sambucus sibirica 
Nahai (no. 602). 

In some cases there seems to be a clear 
discrepancy between the illustrations and their 
identrfications Thus, on plate 32 item no. 51 is 
clearly à bowl contammg a plant with large 
leaves and three stalks each having several 
small flowers, yet the caption Ла-Бо is said to 
be a fern although one of the main character- 
istics of ferns 1s that they have no flowers (The 
flowers on the tanka look quite different from 


the identification as ‘Corallodiscus kingianus 
Craib) Burtt’.) That the gato does have 
owers is made clear not only by the tanka 
illustrations but also by the Regent’s description 
of them in the Vaidürya snon-po. Without the 
bow! the same plant 18 depicted also on plate 
27 item no. 6, where the caption is more 
detailed: brag-skya е chu-bzan, which the 
authors render ‘Corallodiscus fern from 
Chubzang’ and identify as * Corallodiscus king- 
ianu (sic!), Bergenia sp.’ Jaschke’s dictionary 
has besides ђа-ро a plant called ра-/о, which he 
says 1s a ‘flower, esp. a large beautiful garden- 
flower’. Since fa-bo and ha-lo can in Tibetan 
script be easily co: one cannot help 
wondering whether there has been any interfer- 
ence. However, the reading да-ро is clear on 
the tanka and is found in the editions of 
Ње Крума ЬН and the Vaidürya snon-po avail- 
able to me. The identification of as 
Corallodiscus kingianus may be correct and it 
may be merely necessary to delete the authors’ 
addition of the word ‘fern’, but I do not have 
access to a reliable botanical work giving 
detailed information concerning Corallodiscus 
ingianus that would clarify the matter 

e volumes are beautifully produced. The 
full-colour reproductions of the tankas are the 
best that have ever been published and are a 
delight to behold. The editors have devoted 
much ішпе and energy to making the publica- 
tion a valuable tool for further research and 
are to be congratulated on their efforts. Let us 
hope that this publication will inspire others to 
explore further the great riches of Tibetan 

medicine. 

RONALD E. EMMERICK 


Histao Kimura: Japanese agent in 
Tibet, as told to Scott Berry. viii, 
232 . London:  Serindia 
Publications, 1990. £14.95. 


On opening this fascinating book one is 
immediately struck by its singular lack of 
literary merit Spht infinitives abound, preposi- 
tions dangle uncomfortably from the ends of 
80 many sentences and the spelling is atrocious 
(their for there, bare for bear, etc). Such 
considerations, however, quickly fade as the 
unfolding narrative begins to gnp the 


inia pid 

e tale begins in the Far East during World 
War П, when Japan had taken control of 
Korea, Taiwan, Manchuria and the entire 
China coast. Full of youthful enthusiasm and 
nationalistic fervour, Hisiao Kimura volun- 
teered to assist in hus country’s designs in 
Mongolia to which place he promptly found 
himself dispatched at the age of 17. Having 
studied the language in a remote Buddhist 
monastery he was later sent to an experimental 
sheep-breeding farm 1n Zarin Sume and it was 
during this period that he came to hear of 
military concern over an alleged supply route 
being operated by Chiang Kai-shek through 
Western Mongoha. Putting himself forward to 
spy out the land, Kimura submitted a proposal 
to the authorities which was finally accepted 
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and thus he became a secret agent on a mission 
that was to change his life. 

The subsequent years spent travelling 
through Mongolia, Tibet and India in the guise 
of an impoverished pilgrim monk are the 
subject matter of much of the book. This tale 
of dangerous adventure, as romantic as any 
fiction, is all the more enthralling for being 
true and Kimura’s acute observations of the 
people and places around him afford fascinating 
glimpses of a way of life very different from 
our own. Local conventions from birth to 
death are described in detail so that we learn, 
for example, that a Mongolian woman will 

t with arms extended, hanging from loops 
of rope in her tent to deliver her child onto a 
bed of powdered horse and sheep dung—the 
umbihcal cord later being cut with the jagged 
edge of а broken porcelain bowl. At the end of 
its life, а human body is offered to the wolves 
and vultures. Our author found this custom 
particularly repulsive since even the domestic 
animals took part 1n the feast and one of his 
own dogs trotted gleefully home one day with 
a human arm in its mou 

It 18 a tale of political intrigue at hi 
altitudes and in vast, lonely areas where 
complex procedures of preparmg a camel 
caravan have developed as a means of survival 
We hear of local machinations and struggles 
for power m remote spots that seem hardly 
even to be on the fringe of the world at war. 
Greater dangers to Ше and limb were afforded 
by the 'Pass of Mountain Sickness' where 
sulphurous gas seeped naturally from tbe 
ground, or the ‘River of Lost Souls’ where the 
spirits of the drowned call constantly for new 
friends to join them. In a number of historical 
asides, the author gives a great deal of informa- 
tion concerning the areas through which he 
travelled and the whole tale is liberally sprinkled 
with sex and religion. 

Horrifying stories are told of the treachery 
and cruelty of the Kazakh Muslims who delight 
in torture, pillage and rape. Their more civilized 
brethren in the west whose own code of 
hospitality is so strong would, no doubt, be 
dismayed to hear that even 'law-abiding' 
Muslims will turn thirsty travellers away from 
a well because they are not in the habit of 
sharing water with infidels. The Buddhists, too, 
in this wild land are far less upright than their 
counterparts further west. The КЕ арраг- 
ently have a saying; 'No murder, по food. No 
pilgrimage, no absolution On! Onward on 
your pilgrunage, killing men and visiting 
temples.’ 

So remote mdeed were the travels of this 
Japanese spy that he had no communication at 
all with the outside world and no notion of his 
county s surrender and defeat. When he finally 
arr in Lhasa his nationalism could make 
little sense of the garbled tales he heard of 
Japan’s downfall and he almost immediately 
set out for India. Once there, the horrors he 
saw on British newsreel films brought home 
the bitter truth. He began then to reflect more 
deeply on the reality of his country’s role m 
World War II and shame crept in to occupy a 
Һе of the space once held by patriotic pride 

Having settled 1n India and while he was still 
recovering from shock, an interest was taken 
in him by the British who never saw through 
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his Mongolian disguise. He was taught the 
English language and recruited as a spy to be 
sent ‘back home’ to Mongolia on a mission to 
assess the realities of the Chinese civil war. 
This mission, however, met a fate similar to 
that of his first for once again his employers 
lost control of the situation before his task was 
completed, and India became independent. 

is book 18 a straightforward narrative 
account of Kimura’s personal experiences in 
an area little known until the period of the 
Chinese overthrow of Tibet Primarily an 
adventure story, it includes a great deal of 
sociological observation and is ed with 
historical and other useful details. However, 
the index 18 inadequate and, in places, inaccur- 
ate. Where, for example, is the reference to 
Kuomuntang on page 32? 

MARTIN BOORD 


ADAM T. KESSLER: Empires beyond the 
Great Wall: the heritage of Genghis 
Khan. рр. 175. Los Angeles: 
Natural History Museum of Los 
Angeles County, 1993. 


This is the book of an exhibition, visiting 
America during 1994—95, which draws on the 
resources of the Inner Mongolia Museum of 
China. ‘Beyond the Great Wall’ conjures up 
in Western minds no more than a howling 
wilderness, but this volume amply substantiates 
the trend in recent scholarship towards emphas- 
wing the symbiosis between Chinese and non- 
Chinese society along the borderlands of the 
north, and ш particular reveals a material 
richness in the culture of the non-Chinese that 
cannot be attributed sumply to looting: Chinese 
artefacts may be found, and Chinese mfluences 
are everywhere а nt, but there is also no 
httle evidence of independent creativity. The 
main chapters focus on prehistory, on the 
period of the Xiongnu, on the Xianbei, on the 
Liao and their forebears, and on the periods 
immediately before and during Mongol rule 
of China. 

The responsibility for the text accompanying 
the lavish photographs is entirely mysterious 
The chapters just mentioned would appear to 
be the work of Chinese collaborators, six of 
whom are listed on the title page. Some 
references to Western scholarship appear in 
their footnotes, but one suspects that these may 
be due to the academuc translator, Bettine 
Birge, who has (on the foregoing assumption) 
done an excellent job of making the body of 
the work a highly readable survey, though the 
translations of titles in the bibliography display 
an occasional clumsiness which may betray 
another hand The apparent main author (or 
perhaps editor), Adam Kessler, 1s described as 
an expert on the Xia dynasty—an easy way to 
earn a living, no doubt, in the eyes of those 
who doubt that any such polity ever existed, 
but the ‘Introduction’ on pp. 13—21, which we 
must presume to be from fa n, in fact gives 
an up to date overview of the entire period 
covered by the book, and makes a good case 
for the importance of continued archaeological 
research in the area, not only to clarify its 
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relations with China, but also to throw light 
on contacts with regions to the West. There is 
of course much that is startlingly beautiful in 
the illustrations, such as the nomad chieftain's 
golden crown on p. 53, but the text (p. 19) also 
dwells justifiably on the recent news that 
Chinese silk seems to have reached Egypt by 
1000 B.C., and is certainly in Germany in the 
seventh century B.c. The general reader could 
not wish for a more attractive introduction to 
the current state of Inner Mongolian archae- 
ology, and the bibliography on pp. 168-171 
rovi des the means for those wishing to explore 
er to locate the original Chinese reports 

of the most recent excavations. 


Т. Н. BARRETT 


Joun S. Major: Heaven and earth in 
Early Han thought: chapters three, 
four, and five of the Huainanzi. xvi, 
388 рр. Albany NY: State 
University of New York Press, 
1993, $24.95. 


Since the discovery of the Mawangdut-texts, 
early Han thought has attracted much scholarly 
attention. During the last 20 years, a number 
of studies on the Huamanzi, the most prominent 
work of the first decades of the Han dynasty, 
have been published. Among them are new 
translations of different chapters which almost 
complete the translation Project started by 
F. H. Balfour and E Erkes des ago (c 
M. Loewe, ed., Early Chinese texts, Berkeley, 
1993, 193-4). With the first English translation 
of chs 3-5, John S Major's Heaven and earth 
m Early Han thought closes a gap. The book 
also contains an essay by Christopher Cullen 
(reprinted with minor revisions from BSOAS, 
xxix, 1, 1976) on ‘A Chinese Eratosthenes of 
the fat earth. a study of a fragment of 
cosmology in Huainanzi’ (a translation and 
ерен of the last section of Huainanzi, 

The chapters Major has chosen for transla- 
tion deal with cosmological issues, which were 
of fundamental importance to the early Han. 
As Major says, these chapters, like the 
Huainanzi аз a whole, present a ‘kind of vade 
mecum of early Han syncretic thought’ (p. 6). 
Rather than expounding a ‘pure’ philosophy 
of nature, they are designed as political guides, 
providing what ‘a Chinese ruler needs to know 
to govern hus kingdom properly’ (РИ). 11). 
Politics had to take into account cosmologi 
principles, for human order was аа pe 
part of the order of nature and as governed by 
the same patterns According to Mayor, this is 
the essence of Huang-Lao thought. Thus he 
views the Huamanzi as a major document of 
this school identical to Daoism as it was 
understood at that time (p. 10) 

Against this classification, it has been argued 
that ‘Huang’ (Di) 15 a symbol of Legalist 
authoritarianism which cannot be found in the 
Huainanzi Major objects that Huang Di not 
only stands for the Legalist approach to 

vernment, but in Huamanzi, 3-5 ш a 

thearch’ who, as ‘an exemplar of the cosmo- 
logical arts’, represents the ‘mtegration of 
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cosmology into political theory’ (p 10). 
These conflicting ons are both bea on 


a view of the Legalist ruler as a despo 
following his ‘ arbitrary wishes’ (p. 14) Tom Б 
mind, this view із not quite to the point. In a 
certain sense there is already an integration of 
cosmology (in terms of the ontology of the 
Dao) into political theory m the Hanfeizi. Its 
function is precisely to prevent despotism, 
although it shows rather the ethical emptiness 
of cosmological speculations (cf. my Confucian 
ethics, Albany, NY, 1993, 263). 

An even more comprehensive and effective 

synthesis than that of the Huamanzi was 

solere shortly after by Don, ong Zhongshu, who 
imbued the cosmo-politi system with 
Confucian ethical norms. In his ‘General 
introduction to early Han ey 
(pp. 23-53), Major gives an instructive sum- 
mary of the characteristic assumptions which 
underly these developments, focusing on 
Huang-Lao philosoph; P. He interprets Han 
cosmology in terms of ‘correlative’ thinking 
which brings order into the ‘organic’ world- 
view allegedly shared by all the philosophical 
schools of early China (p. 31), that 1з, ın terms 
of progress. Here I should like to raise the 
objection that Zhou philosophy asa whole can 
hardly be described as ‘organic,’ 1e., knowing 
no cleavage between man and nature, 
and instinct, etc. (ibid.) On the contrary, this 
cleavage may even serve as a key to the 
interpretation of late Zhou reasoning (cf, for 
example, Graham, Disputers of the Tao, and 
Roetz, 1993). I see rather the holistic, all- 
embracing cosmological systems of the Han, 
although the traits of the earlier cleavage can 
still be detected in them, as retrogressions 
behind the more ‘enlightened’ consciousness 
of the Zhanguo era, y as expressed in 
the thought of Xunzi. Hellmut Wilhelm aptly 
described the last two centuries B.C. in China 
as a ‘secondary mythological period’. 

The main part of Major's book consists of a 
section by section analysis of the Huamanzi 
treatises on the Patterns of Heaven, 
Topography and the Seasonal Rules The 
translations are зироат by thorough 
commentaries which shed light on the complic- 
ated and sometimes obscure subject matter of 
Chinese cosmology with its cult technical 
vocabulary, and the related fields of cosmog- 
ony, astronomy, cosmography, numerology, 
mythology, etc. The rich tal ormation given in 
these commentaries is supported by more than 
30 illustrations. 

Especially worth mentioning ın the comment- 
aries are the scattered remarks on the relation- 
ship between theory and empirical knowledge 
in the Huainanzi. While there are some passages 
in the text where actual observation or common 
sense 15 dominant, in general the requirements 
of theoretical system-building were obviously 
more important for the Chinese cosmologists 
than the data drawn from empirical observation 
(pp. 75, 171 ff, 183). Major touches upon an 

rtant topic here which deserves further 
ela oration—the durability of thought ' para. 
digms? despite the accumulation of counter 
knowledge (which is not merely a Chinese 
problem). 

Needless to say, Major does not solve all 
problems of the text The non-Chinese expres- 
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sions ın ch. 3 continue to be a mystery (p. 122) 
And extreme textual damage makes the transla- 
tion of some passages tentative. There are a 
number of inaccuracies, however, which could 
easily have been avoided. In order to meet to 
some extent Major's expectations concerning 
the task of a reviewer (p.xvi), I give some 
examples: 

P. 65: Нар ‘When yin and yang beat 


together’ rather than ‘gather together’ 
(cf. p.212, where the translation is right). 
ИЯ ‘rain and dew’ rather than 


‘dew’. Hifp ku А2 The sun is 
the main representative of (—the highest) 
yang... ‘The moon 1s the most honoured (= 
the highest) yin’, rather than ‘The sun 1s the 
ruler of yang... The moon is the fundament of 
yin ' WAH ‘Things move each other accord- 
Ing to their class’ rather than ‘Things within 
the same class mutual move each other.' 
P. 67. So AERIS UR, ‘Thus if punishments are 
cruel, there will be whirlwinds' rather than 
‘Thus if there are punishments and cruelty, 
there will be whirlwinds' P. 78: BREF E4 
‘gather together hanging instruments (chimes 
and bells) and unstring the zthers’, rather than 
‘put aside amusements’. P. 97: ЁН ‘inflict 
punishments’ rather than ‘execute punish- 
ments’. P. 226: Gao You does not cite the Ыл, 
but the Zhouli. Р. 228: w * criminal trials and 
litigations’ rather than ‘criminal trials’. 
Moreover I suppose that in China the sun is 
always south of the zenith because China is 
north of the Tropic of Cancer and not of the 
Equator (p. 163). 

These inaccuracies do not affect the general 
reliability of the translation. I see a more 
serious problem in some of Major’s remarks 
concerning the relationship of Zhou and Han 
philosophy. He of course mentions the 
indebtedness of the Huainanzi to Zhou literat- 
ure, making the interesting observations that 
chs 3-5 depend more on the Lushi chunqu 
than on the Zhuangzi and the Laozi, and that 
the Tian wen very frequently serves as a starting 
pomt for Han scholars Yet, as I have already 

ointed out, to my mind, he hardly accounts 
or the different points of view concerning the 
status of cosmology and over-stresses the role 
of ‘organic’ thinking He furthermore speaks 
of the 'absence of any reference in theses 
chapters to the Yijmg or its appendices’ (p. 8), 
and says that the Уле ‘plays no role in 
Huang-Lao cosmology’. This is a quite aston- 
ishing statement It is hard to ппаріпе that the 
central idea of ‘resonance’ (ganying) should 
not be influenced by the Yymg (compare, for 
example, 4H) from Huamanzi, 3, Major, 
p.65, hne 27, with the well known Mi 
Mei ARHME from the Yying (Harvard- 
Yenching Concordance, 2/1) Н from 
Huainanzi, З and 4 is again presumably directly 
quoted from the Yymg (50/4) There may be 
more such passages. After all, Liu An, the 
editor of the Huamanzi, was an expert on the 
Yymg (cf Hanshu, 30, Peking: Zhonghua, 1962, 
1703). Ch. Le Blanc, who also assumes an 
influence of the Yiying on the Huamanzi, in his 
The idea of resonance in the Ниаі-пап Tzu 
mentions Hu Zhaoluan’s M3 Huamanzi 
Zhouyi guyl FATIMA (unpublished manu- 
script not available to me), which perhaps 
contains more information on this topic. 
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Major furthermore claims that the Huainanzi 
treats qi X for the first time ‘as the basic stuff 
of the physical universe’, whereas it is ‘usually 
thought of (at least until the advent of 
Neo-Confucianism) as an entirely immaterial 
resonant medium’ (pp. 62 f.; similarly p. 27). 
It is not made clear, Peover, on which criteria 
qi should be ınterpreted as ‘materal’ ın 
the Huainanzi and as 'immaterial' in Zhou 
texts (as ш 22, Harvard-Yenching 
Concordance, 58/22/11-13, where it is obvi- 
ously 'material) The matter becomes even 
more perplexing when we find, 1n reference to 
one and the same passage ш Huainanzi, 3, qi 
interpreted as ‘immaterial substance’ on p. 30 
and as ‘stuff’ on p. 63. 

Finally it is not clear to me why the 
distinction between the ‘ philosophical Daoism’ 
of the pre-Han be and the ‘religious 
Daoism’ of the late Han ‘breaks down’, 
because Daoism was understood as identical to 
the Huang-Lao school in the early Han (p. 10). 
Again, the view of the early Han is not 
necessarily the deciding factor in interpreting 
ancient Chinese thought. 

This criticism notwithstanding, John Major 
has here presented a key work not only on the 
Huainanzi but on early Han thought and 
ancient Chinese cosmology in general The 
author has lived up to his reputation as one of 
the outstanding smological experts on these 
issues. 

HEINER ROETZ 


JOHN E. Writs, Jr: Mountain of 
Fame: portraits in Chinese history. 
xxii, 403 pp. Princeton, NI: 
Princeton University Press, 1994. 
$24.95. 


Carlyle’s view of history as the biography of 
great men hardly seems likely to make a 
comeback 1n a twentieth century which has not 
been too kind to his view of heroes, so a survey 
of Chinese history fashioned into 20 biograph- 
ical chapters (albeit in two instances groups of 
biographies rather than treatments of one 
individual) comes as something of a puzzle. 
But then one remembers the telling biographical 
framework used in Ray Huang’s 1587 a year 
of no significance (New Haven, 1981), or the 
way Jona Spence has often made Chinese 
history come alive by Rum to approach it 
through a strong biographical narrative. 
Westerners have complained since the first 
Jesuit translations of being unable to concen- 
trate on the interminable unfolding of events 
1n Chinese history, with its all too forgettable 
cast of thousands, and one suspects far too 
often we have been tempted to make things 
easier for our unde uates by talking in 
terms of long-term trends (plus a few key 
moments, like 1644), and so leaving out any of 
the human actors with their bothersome names 
from the drama altogether. 

The drawbacks of the approach offered by 
Wills, on the other hand, are equally obvious: 
no one is going to agree with a selection of a 
mere 20 or so illustrative fi from Chinese 
history, however carefully chosen (three 
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emperors, two women, two monks, two sol- 
diers, one poet, etc., еіс.,); and everyone will 
worry about the absence of larger-than-an- 
individual-life things like those trends (Tang to 
Sung, Ming to Qing, etc.), or even philosophical 
traditions: Confucius, yes, but Confucianism 
(for better or йош) no, except 1n so far as it 
is impossible to explain Wang Yangming with- 
out an introductory nod in the direction. of 
Zhu Xi— potted versions (veritable bonsai: mini- 
atures, ийсе) of Buddhism and Taoism like- 
wise feature briefly m introducing the 
biographies of their two representative expo- 
nents. But how about those inventions which 
caused China's greatest impact on the rest of 
the world, as Bacon said, "quarum promordia, 
licet recentia, obscura et ingloria sunt’? Here 
Wills redeems himself at the earliest opportun- 
ity, smuggli Joseph  Needham's entire 
‘Science and Civilisation in China’ into the 
bibliography to the life of the First Emperor, 
and adding the exhortation that 'The reader 
with some knowledge of science, taste for 
intellectual adventure, a bit of time, and about 
two thousand dollars to spare should consider 
simply buying the whole set and devoting the 
next decade of evenings and vacations to it’ 
So for all the candid and necessary admission 
in the preface that the book ‘ underemphasizes’ 
a thing or two, I for one cannot help but find 
it somewhat beguiling, though I do not know 
if this represents ап g more than a yearning 
for a lost childhood, when Se aad the 
bright pictures of heroes and vi that 
graced Our island story; Y hope not. Close 
inspection of the bits where is far from 
‘home territory’ certainly reveals judgements 
that may be disagreed with, but y, one 
cannot accuse him of a simplistic pandering to 
popular taste: a conscientious amount of educa- 
tion 1s packed into these portraits But ulti- 
mately the only way to gauge the value of this 
book 1s presumably to try it out on a class of 
undergraduates. It seems to work in Southern 
California; it may well work elsewhere. 


T H. BARREIT 


RODERICK WHITFIELD (ed.): The prob- 
lem of meaning in Early Chinese 
ritual bronzes. (Colloquies on Art 
& Archaeology in Asia, no. 15.) 
176 pp. London: Percival David 
Foundation, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London, 1993. £18. 


The extent to which ornamentation means 
something has been one of the numerous 
divides tween  structuralist (and post- 
structuralist) and style-based historians. The 
appearance of the mostly stimulating papers 
reproduced ш this volume 1s valuable to that 
debate for two reasons Firstly, they explore 
different points of view through the discussion 
of a clearly defined body of material-—made 
mostly 1n central and south central China from 
about the fifteenth to the fourth centuries вс, 
thus allowing the protagonist to tilt at each 
other directly and fiercely; and secondly, there 
is substance in arguments on both sides suffi- 
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cient for the reader to take stock of the debate 
at large. In a book which will and should 
intrigue many who are not specialists ш China; 
a small deficiency is the Jack of maps and 
chronology. 

The flavour of the whole is perhaps best 
captured by focusing on the principal pro- 

onents of the theoretical positione taken up 
Farah Allan opens with a commitment to 
the idea that the decoration on Shang bronzes 
acts as an interface between two worlds. the 
ritual art of this period draws on myths 
generated by social structure. Transformational 
elements that she sees again and again (human/ 
anımal forms and creatures that move both 
above and below the surface, like snakes) reflect 
an inevitable dislocation between the spheres 
of the living and the ‘ other side’ In Shang art, 
boundaries are constantly transgressed, with 
the mythic erupting into the mundane’ a 
connection with early beliefs m the Yellow 
Springs netherworld is explicit. Most mport- 
antly, 1t 13 an art of meaning. To Robert Bagley 
this is a nonsense. Taking an opposite stance, 
he argues that meaning is a deeply problematic 
concept and that meaning must c e from 
viewer to viewer. With some bravura he asks 
us to perform the exercise, when thinking about 
the meaning of Shang art, of substituting in 
our minds the decoration of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels; how can we im meanings on 
animal (and floral) pattern-making when it can 
be seen so clearly that medieval Western 
manuscripts deployed such decoration with 
little or no concern for what ıt meant? We need 
a history of design to explam such things; free 
association won't do, nor will the imposition 
of the (to him quixotic) thought that cultures 
coherently reflect their 1deologies and myths in 
material products 

Jessica Rawson categorizes the two camps as 
iconographers and students of style—Allan 
belongs to the first camp, Bagley to the second. 
Allan 1s guilty of suppressing technological, 
archaeological and art lustorical evidence in 
order to identify religious imagery, and misses 
the point in во doing, since, asserts Rawson, 
the purpose of Chinese bronze decoration 15 to 
help identify the category of vessel This 
perceptualist line wants ornament to have an 
instrumental role ın identifying the importance 
of ritual vessels as manifestations of rank, 
wealth and patronage, not as bearers of 
symbolic representations of mythic creatures 
(which would be difficult to subdivide for 
ornamental purposes). The riot of Shang and 
Zhou decoration is an instance of variety for 
variety’s sake and crucial decisions on what 
things should look hke 1n detail were more a 
matter for the craftsmen than the priest. The 
general form 1n which the dominant face motif 
(later to be known as the taotie) was used had 
less to do with representation, and more with 
the owner's social position. 

Li Xueqin suggests to us none the less that 
comparison of neolithic jades from the 
Liangzhu culture, in east China, with the 
earliest known Shang vessels is a useful exercise 
in making sense at least of some meanings He 
finds clear links between these two types of 
cultural artefact, particularly 1n the representa- 
tion of the taote. Liangzhu faces match 
Erligang bronze taotie in five ways, such that a 
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clear lme between the two cultures can be 
traced. Furthermore, Liangzhu jades show the 
face as representational, and even if we are 
unsure quite what to make of 1t (whether it 
represents a two-headed creature, a mixture of 
human and dragon, or an animal with human 
appendage), it is an expression m ple’s 
teligious beliefs and a оро! of power. 
Stepping back from these sas papers, it 
seems likely that there probably was, at an 
early stage, some signifcant, indeed forceful 
meaning attached to the prominent elements of 
Shang and Western Zhou bronzes, but that in 
later centuries these vessels were no longer the 
bearers of tational meanings but rather 
signifiers of importance; once mess- 
айар became diluted or lost. We see something 
this in heraldry: ın later imperial China the 
dragon had at times a very specific royal 
connotation, but at others it was a more general 
decorative device. Allan counters Bagley in a 
postscript, suggesting that style cannot tell us 
why things look just as they do (as opposed to 
other ways), and Rawson by arguing that 
Eastern Zhou material best carries the case for 
ornament as a vehicle of rank. If agreement 
can be reached that early Shang art is in some 
sense representational, but that late Shang and 
Zhou bronzes are more ornamental and status- 
conscious, then rosettes can go to all the 

players. 

DEREK GILLMAN 


Lisa RAPHALS: Knowing words: 
wisdom and cunning in the classical 
traditions of China and Greece. 
(Myth and Poetics.) xviii, 273 pp. 
Ithaca, NY and London: Cornell 
University Press, 1992. $43.95. 


Lisa Raphals's book is an exciting and 
ambitious study of the nature and scope of 
metis, a mode of knowing or intelligence found 
in classical Greek culture and, with adaptations, 
pre-modern China. Based on Marcel Detienne 
and Jean-Pierre Vernant's Les ruses d'mtellig- 
ence: la métis des Grecs (Paris, 1974) she 
examines their proposition that metic intelli- 
gence is а universal mode of knowing and, 
indeed, finds persuasive evidence for its exist- 
ence in a continuum stretching from early 
Chinese philosophical texts to sixteenth-century 
Ming novels. While ado opting Detienne and 
Vernant’s philological methodology to establısh 
semantic fields embracing the concept of mene 
intelligence in Chinese texts, she is at variance 
with them ш finding considerable contextual 
differentiation in meaning between the same 
terms in different philosophical traditions and 
in her distinguishing of another, flexible and 
feminine, category of metis, 

The book is divided into two halves, mediated 
by an 'Interiude' summarizing earlier argu- 
ments and са to future on. The 
first half, largely for the specialist 
reader, analyses. early Chinese Gate dod 
texts, mainly from the Warring Sta 
with regard to questions of wisdom, padri 
craft and ing. In her first five chapters 
Raphals discusses attitudes towards metic mtel- 
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ligence within pre-Confucian documents, the 
classical Confucian canon, Mohist texts, 
Taoism, Militarist and Rhetorical manuals Her 
scope is broad and her mastery of recent 
debates on the early philosophical ‘language 
crisis’ issue impressive. Her insights are fresh 
and enlightening. However, the issues raised in 
the first half of the book, particularly with 
reference to the relationship of knowledge to 
language and morality, do not always convin- 
cingly fluminate the discussions in the second 

The links between the two halves could 

ve been made more apparent А slightly 
е style and tendency to summarize at 
the expense of textual examples, while useful 
for clarity's sake, have the overall effect of 
reducing some of the efficacy of her argument. 
The scope of her discussion in the most 
tantalizing. of chapters in the first half, that on 
Mihtarist and Rhetorical texts, could have been 
expanded considerably, especially given their 
importance to the concept of metic intelligence 
in general and to the figure of Zhuge Liang in 
the Romance of the Three Kingdoms in particu- 
lar. Problematic too is her very brief discussion 
of Buddhist concepts of intelligence, somethin 
she sees as cen WO M West an 
the metic deity Guan Yin. 

The second half of the book, leaping over 
vast swathes of time and place (but mostly 
justifiably), i isa comparative study of two Ming 
novels—or 'quasi-epics'—with the had an 
the Odyssey. Focusing on the role of metic 
intelligence she examines five themes common 
to these texts’ the relationship between force 
and guile, kings and kin ers, representa- 
tions of the hero (a rather thin discussion), 
"designing women', and like-mindedness or 

ition of worth. Raphals's considerable 
intellectual energy and scope can work to her 
detriment: while her discussions open up many 
exciting avenues for further exploration and 
her readings of the novels in particular are 
confident and enlightening, there are tunes 
when she covers too much ground too fast or 
leaves the reader wanting more detail and less 
retteration. A tendency to raise new issues in 
concluding chapters testrmony to the 
intellec excitement Raphals imparts to her 
subject but might frustrate a more closure- 
oriented reader. 

Certain Amp sent inaccuracies in the а 
ter list and pmyin usa unnecessary flaws 
in what is otherwise а highly hly stimulating study. 
Making valid and profitable: use of a comparat- 
ive approach, Lisa Raphals has written a wide- 
ranging and illuminating book, the ambitious 
nature of which opens up but does not always 
resolve many exciting questions. 


C. D ALISON BAILEY 


Donard B. WAGNER: [ron and steel in 
ancient China. andbuch der 
Orientalistik v. Abt., 9. Bd.) xvi, 
573 pp. Leiden, New York and 
Kóln: E. J. Brill, 1993. Guilders 
320, $183. 


Donald B. Wagners book is a densely 
referenced and closely argued study of an 
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important area of metallurgical history. It is 
based on the author's study of practical 
metallurgy as well as on published excavation 
reports and literary evidence. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the bronze age п China, 
Wagner passes on to the earliest evidence for 
Chinese use of iron. His cautious conclusion 
(ch. i1) is that the most ancient objects of non- 
meteoritic iron in China date to around 500 в.с. 
He then examines in detail (ch. iii) the possibil- 
ity that iron-working ш China may have 
originated in the south-eastern state of Wu, 
rather than in those central areas of the Yellow 
River basin that had given rise to bronze 
working more than a thousand years before. 
Wagner suggests that this innovation may be 
connected in some way with the less centralized 
(and less strongly differentiated?) society of Wu 
compared with the more sophisticated states of 
the centre. In this connection Wagner points to 
the fact that Wu peasants seem to have used 
bronze for agricultural implements, rather than 
that metal having been restricted to use in 
ritual and warfare as it was in the central states. 

The rest of the book is linked to the main 
thread of these first three chapters, but does 
not follows as a linear development from them. 
We have (ch. iv) a detailed discussion of the 
nature and significance of а large number of 
excavated топ artefacts, In the relatively short 
Chapter v, Wagner tries to use surviving histor- 
ical documents to investigate the political and 
economic background of early iron production. 
Chapters vi and vii deal with the metallographic 
analysis of ancient Chinese wrought iron, steel 
and cast iron artefacts. The main body of the 
book ends with a few pages of concluding 
remarks, which are followed by various tables, 
and several translations of Chinese metallo- 
graphic reports. 

"This is a book whose nature and significance 
can only be p roperiy apprećiatéd in the context 
of the state of eld to which it relates, and 
in the context of ıts author’s research agenda. 
Turnmg to the field first, there can be few 
historians with an interest in the material 
culture of pre-modern societies who are com- 
pletely unaware of the early discovery of iron- 

in China. From around the fifth century 
саше craftsmen could mass-produce 
ee unplements by simply running the molten 
metal from the blast-furnace into moulds. In 
ancient and early medieval Western Europe, by 
contrast, smiths had to beat tools into shape 
from the spongy and slag-laden lump of iron 
yielded by a crude ‘bloomery’ furnace. 

It 1з unnecessary to enlarge here on the social 
and economic importance of this Chinese 
priority, At first sight it is therefore odd how 

ittle scholarly work on thu subject has been 
published, in Western anguages, Joseph 

eedham’s short Aan development 
of won and steel technology in China (1964) was 
not followed by a volume in the ‘Science and 
civilisation in China’ series. After a number of 
(ошта articles by the economic historian 

obert Hartwell 1n the later 1960s there was 
little original work of significance until 
Wagner's own writings began to appear in the 
mud-1980s. The reasons are not hard to discover 
by anyone who tries to begin work tn this field: 
there are just too many indispensable pieces of 
intellectual equipment to be assembled before 
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pones We Ds niade. Some of them (a 
owledge of Chinese and of theoretical and 
practical metallurgy) can be got through the 
efforts of the scholar concerned; some (access 
to adequate rts of archaeological finds, 
and to archaeological sites or to present-day 
metallurgical aimo a depend on the efforts 
and goodwill of others; some (representative 
literary evidence on pre-modern technical prac- 
tice) are beyond the control of anybody now 
living. Faced with such a situation, it is no 
wonder that Needham himself is said to have 
Minis а Быз version of ш 1964 mono- 
graph as unsa actory, as well as postponing 
the project for a ‘Science and Cwitisation in 
China’ volume on ferrous metallurgy. 

Wagner’s book is therefore water in the 
desert for those interested in the topics that it 
covers The quality of the drink is moreover 
excellent. There is no doubt of Wagner’s control 
of his varied and multifarious source material, 
or of his understanding of the highly technical 
issues that such a topic must necessarily raise. 
Better still, this is an honest and open book. 
When Wagner 18 in doubt, or when he feels 
that nothing better than an informed guess is 
possible, he tells us. Thus he stresses that his 
suggestion of a south-eastern origin for Chinese 
iron-working 1s no more than a working 
assumption that he is trymg out on the 
evidence, and he lays squarely before us the 
counter-evidence known to him. He is also 
honest in the demands for technical knowledge 
he makes of his readers —and he does his best 
to help them over the metallurgical pons 
asinorum. 

This 15 not, however, a completely satisfyin, 
book. I am not referring to the presence o of 
sinological or metallurgical inadequacies, 
although only one of these has come to my 
notice. This occurs in the discussion of the 
phase diagrams for the iron-carbon system 
given in figs. 6.1 and 7.3. It is unfortunate that 
we are not told explicitly that these are 
«шиш diagrams, representing the changes 
which would be seen if the Sui was heated 
or cooled very slowly. Given Wagner's detailed 
discussion elsewhere of rapid and hence non- 
equilibrrum processes such as quenching, the 
less technically confident reader could have 
been possible confusion. 

This book's faults are in fact the obverse 
side of its virtues. One simply wants a lot more. 
Wagners attempt to relate metallurgical 
innovation to social structure in the case of 
Wu whets the appetite for an analysis of the 
much wider issues raised by the political social 
and economic changes linked with the spread 
of iron technology during the Warring States 
period. The brief chapter v is no substitute for 
this— but it seems very likely that Wagner 
mught be able to plead that the necessary 
evidence just is not there An unfair reader 
Wy compain that the coverage of the book 
is limited to Ancient China, and that we hear 
nothing much about the last two millennia. 
Fortunately Wagner 1з well placed to deal with 
critics of both the types mentioned here. He is 
presently engaged on a major contribution to 
the ‘Science and Civilisation in China’ series, 
in which it is planned he will survey the whole 
field of pre-modern Chinese ferrous metallurgy 
in the breadth and detail that readers have 
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come to expect from Joseph Needham and his 
collaborators. Meanwhile, this book is quite 
sufficient to make his reputation as a world 
authority on its topic. Its quality of production 
and editing by Brill matches the value of 
its contents. 

с. CULLEN 


Livia Kon (ed.): The Taoist experi- 
ence: an anthology. (SUNY series 
in Chinese doa and 
Culture.) viii, 391 pp. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 
1993. $16.95. 


Livia Kohn's remarkable prosess towards 
completing a full readıng for English- 
language courses on Taoism takes another 
major step forward with this substantial reader, 
a significant part of which draws upon transla- 
tions in which the editor herself has had a 
hand. Unlike earlier volumes edited by her or 
published under her name alone, this antholo 
certainly cannot be faulted for presenting only 
a partial picture of the Taoist tradition; rather, 
some of the categories of material treated—for 
example, that from early texts on discipline, on 
рр; 98-106—have hardly been touched on 

fore, even if she might have mentioned in 
this particular connexion the Dd by Jan Yun- 
hua їп Chinese Studies, 4/7, 1986 linking some 
of these codes to Buddhism. Of course it is 
possible to quibble with certain features of this 
volume: in a work clearly intended as a 
textbook, for example, one is surprised to find 
the material deriving from the texts translated 
and that in the perum ing (and generally 
most appropriate and helpful) commentary set 
out in such a way as to present them уровтарћ- 
ically as the same thing, especially since thi 
series from SUNY usually seems to solve 
problems of layout rather well 

One might also quibble with the selection, at 
least as it stands here without any words of 
caution or explanation: to Kohn, as perhaps to 
her teacher ga, it may seem natural to 
put one of the heavy-drinking Seven Sages of 
the Bamboo Grove (pp. 301—2) into a book on 
Taoism, a religion whose own disciplinary rules 
specifically enjoin teetotalism (as her transla- 
tons show), but the problem involved in 
making such a choice should at least be 
mentioned to the student. Similar considera- 
tions might also apply to the inclusion of 
material from the ngs of the South, and 
perhaps to other texts labelled Taoist for the 
purposes of this anthology but also capable of 
alternative categorization, though to be fair 
such material does serve to illustrate the way 
in which Taoism is embedded in Chinese 
Civilization, and so justifies its selection, if not 
the mode of tation chosen 

Many of the texts in question here have, of 
course, been translated before, and the reader 
is advised to consult the list of acknowledge- 
ments now prominently added to copies ш 
current circulation so as to check the somewhat 
variable degree of retranslation that has been 
1nvolved. By contrast, the source of the Chinese 
text for material outside the Taoist canon 1s 
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sometimes indicated with ^ considerable 
vagueness. For example, in the case of the tale 
of the ‘Lad Qu’, translated on pp. 328-30, 
even the name of the author of the text is not 
given, though here at least it is possible to 
pomt to a Japanese study of the ultimate 
source. It is Kohn's normal, but not invariant, 
practice to skip references only available in the 
Japanese lan, , since they mean little to 
undergraduates, but in this instance it might 
have helpful to know that Sunayama 
Minoru has an entire article devoted to an 
analysis of tales concerning the lad in question, 
now reprinted in his 2ш-75 Dökyö shisóshi 
kenkyü (Tokyo. Hirakawa shuppansha, 1990), 
364-88 Sunayama includes a translation into 
Japanese or else a synopsis for the entire 
passage selected by Kohn for her anthology, 
suggesting in several places a somewhat differ- 
ent understanding of the text, and one which 
is to my eye more in keeping with the meaning 
of the original 

These differences do not, however, affect 
matters of consequence ın understanding 
Taoism, and we must suppose, despite the 
editor's caveat that she has aimed at readability 
more than technical detail (p.3), that the 
translations in this volume as a whole maintain 
a reasonable degree of faithfulness to the 
original, especially since the editor has in some 
instances taken the opportunity also to consult 
other experts such as Ute Engelhardt and 
Lowell Skar. Misprints such as Yuang: Bun for 
Yuangi lun (p. 168) do none the less suggest a 
second edition would allow the opportunity for 
some improvements. One trusts that Livia 
Kohn's efforts in promoting her subject will 
soon make reprintings necessary: a religion as 
rich and varied as the one presented here can 
surely be ignored no longer in any d t 
devoted to the study of the world's major 
religious traditions, nor can the total lack of 

sitions for specialists 1n this religion persist 
In the Enghsh- ing world in the face of 
such evidence for the potential benefits of 
further specialized research. 

T. H. BARRETT 


Jessica RAWSON: Western Zhou ritual 
bronzes from the Arthur M. Sackler 
collections. Vol. ПА: Ancient Chinese 
bronzes in the Arthur M. Sackler 
collections. Vol. пв: Catalogue. 208; 
209-776 pp. Washington D.C.: 
Arthur M. Sackler Foundation and 
Cambridge, Mass: Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1990. (Distributed by Harvard 
University Press, $200 set.) 


Second in the series of three volumes devoted 
to the study of the ancient Chinese bronzes in 
the Arthur M. Sackler Collection, this two-part 
work by Jessica Rawson is concerned with the 
Western Zhou bronzes. While vol. пв consti- 
tutes the actual catalogue of the collection, in 
vol. rA— which includes useful appendices on 
archaeological excavations, inscri vessels 
and a technical analysis of the Sackler 
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bronzes—the author establishes а chronolo, 
for Western Zhou bronzes based on a stylistic 
analysis of the shapes and designs of the 
bronzes lves, which produces a tripartite 
subdivision mto Early, Middle and Late 
Western Zhou. 

The Early Western Zhou penod is assumed 
to span from about 1050 to about 975 в.с. 
Because of the influence exercised by bronzes 
of Shang manufacture on those produced 
durmg the first part of the Early Western Zhou, 
part of the discussion is devoted to a résumé 
of the Shang bronze industry, in terms of 
techniques and designs. Here the author reiter- 
ates some of the arguments advanced by 
R. Bagley m the first volume on the Shang 
bronzes 1n the same collection, but also explains 
how the com entalization of the decorative 
motifs and the flanges, both of Shang origin, 
were transformed in strong ornamental devices 
in the more ‘flamboyant’ bronzes and how, 
from a stylistic point of view, the two casting 
traditions gradually diverged and a Western 
Zhou bronze style emerged. This process is 
reconstructed and described step by step up to 
the last stage of Western Zhou bronze casting 
represented by the ‘angular vessels’. 

In contrast to the Early Western Zhou 
period, Middle Western Zhou 1s mainly defined 
not in historical but in stylistic terms. Rawson 
assumes it to open ‘when plumed or crested 
birds were adopted as principal design motifs’ 
and to end ‘when some of the chief of 
wine vessels .. ceased to be used.’ ough 
‘this period cannot be precisely determined, it 
seems likely to have lasted into the reigns of 
Yih Wang and Xiao Wang.' The predominance 
of bird design is thus assumed to be the main 
stylistic criterion to define Middle Western 

ou bronze production, and the motif itself 
is described ın detail ın all its variations and 
occurrences. The same meticulous analysis 1s 
carried out 1n connexion with the dragon, taotte 
and wave pattern, the latter an important motif 
since it 'dispelled the Shang model of neatly 
compartmental decoration! and introduced 
new ornamental designs, exploited in the Late 
Western Zhou and Eastern Zhou periods. 

The new designs and vessel pes of the 
Late Western Zhou are analysed by Rawson in 
the last section, devoted to this period, whose 
chronological framework—from c 875 to 
771 ».c.— partly coincides with the stylistic 
division proposed by the author At the 
beginning of this secon, Rawson states that 
"Late Western Zhou 1s deemed to start when а 
number of vessels newly invented in the middle 
Western Zhou were finally established as the 
prescribed ritual paraphernalia for sacrifices to 
the ancestors', but without providing further 
evidence for this statement. However, bronzes 
produced 1n the later Western Zhou period are 
carefully analysed ın terms of vessel shapes and 
decoration, with particular emphasis on the 
interlacing motifs, which anticipate the Eastern 
Zhou artistic tradition. 

Given the relevance this important book has 
to the filling of a gap in the literature devoted 
to the study of Western Zhou bronzes—and in 
years to come it will be a constant reference 
pomt for scholars of this field— one can 
nevertheless not avoid pointing out a few 
intrinsic limitations in the author's approach 
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to the subject. One of these is the dominant 
role of stylistic analysis ın the discussion. Style, 
while useful m establishing relationshi 
between various works of art or to discern the 
evolutionary stages of certain motifs, does not 
allow full credit, in this context, to issues such 
as the preference accorded to specific motifs 
during a specific period or their occurrence on 
certain of vessels and not others In the 
study of a complex field such as that of Western 
Zhou bronzes, stylistic analysis is just one of 
the tools the art historian has to adopt, given 
also the relevance these vessels had as carriers 
of шера which often refer to precise 
events. Although in this volume the inscriptions 
cast on the vessels discussed are all reproduced 
(even those on bronzes which are not part of 
the Sackler collection), the absence of an 
accompanying translation may be regretted by 
many. This 1з, however, such a specialized field 
that it needs to be tackled by epigraphists and 
historians as well, and such a thorough exam- 
ination of Western Zhou inscribed bronzes 
would be most welcome. It would also represent 
а complementary work to accompany the 
stylistic study of the vessels and their decora- 
tion, so meticulously conducted by Jessica 
Rawson in these volumes. 


FILIPPO SALVIATI 


Pa Cuou: A study of the Twenty- 
two dialogues оп Mahayana 
Buddhism/ Ta-sheng erh-shih-erh wen 
chih yen-chiu. pp.8, 312. Taipei: 
Tung-ch* и ch' u-pan-she, 1993. 


As W. Pachow explains 1n English on p. 120 
of thus bilingual volume, this study of a text by 
the eighth-century Buddhist scholar Т“ап- 
kuang was originally published in 1979 in the 
periodical Chinese Culture їп Taiwan, unfortu- 
nately without sufficient consultation with the 
author in the matter of proofreading. He has 
now had the opportunity to publish this revised 
edition, in a fully bilin fashion, divided 
between a Chinese text, with collation notes, in 
the first half, and English translation in the 
second half; both halves contain his introduc- 
tion to the text and its author, whereas only 
the English version ap before No men- 
tion ıs made of the 1979 publication of the 
original version of his study by the Науан 
of Iowa. No matter. this new edition wi 
certainly draw his work to the attention of a 
wider circle of scholars ın East Asia interested 
in the religious relations between Tibet and 
China ш the late eighth century, for to my 
knowledge only David Seyfort Ruegg has paid 
any attention to Pachow’s study so far, though 
the text he has translated is clearly of some 
value in assessing the background to the 
encounter between Ch‘an Buddhism and 
Indian Buddhism in Tibet, if the assumption 
of Pachow and of Japanese scholars such as 
Ueyama Daishun and ura Ryütoku that it 
was written for the Tibetan monarch after 
T'an-kuang's hometown of Tun-huan, 
into Tibetan hands is indeed correct. ile it 
is true that in the 780s the ruler of Tibet seems 
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to have been particularly keen on doctrinal 
matters, and even solicited the help of his 
Chinese contem rary Te-tsung in seeking 
learned masters (T'ang hui-yao, 97, p. 2055, in 
ed. of Shanghai, 1991), Te-tsung himself was 
in his early days perhaps not as indifferent to 
such matters as fe has been portrayed, and 
though he would have had masters wıthin his 
own terntory with whom he could have 
communicated more easily than with T'an- 
kuang, imperial Chinese contact with this 
worthy may just possibly have played some 
role in the diplomacy of the day, which (as the 
source cited above shows) led to the triation 
of а number of clerics. It should also be 
cautioned that a glance at the English section 
shows that typographical errors have not been 
entirely eliminated, and that no attempt has 
been made to include any references to studies 
in this field later than 1979, even though a 
considerable amount of indirectly relevant 
scholarship by Imaeda Yoshiro and others ae 
appeared since that date, in Euro Cran п 
as well as Japanese. Even so, readily 
able edition of a text only known from its 
Tun-huang manuscripts will certainly be wel- 
comed by everyone with an interest in 
Buddhist studies. 
T. H. BARRETT 


THOMAS B. STEPHENS: Order and dis- 
cipline in China: the Shanghai 
Mixed Court 1911—27. (University 
of Washington, School of Law, 
Asian Law Series, no. 9.) xv, 
159 pp. Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, 
1992. $40. 


After a career of 40 years as a solicitor in 
Queensland, oy teal Bees war service in the 


Australian Army Pegal Department, Thomas 
Stephens embarked on a uud study of the 
Shanghai Mixed Court, lar on the 

ich earned him a 


rimary sources available, w. 
IN D. at the University of Queensland in 1985. 
In this highly distilled version of his dissertation 
the author modestly offers *a short history of 
the Mixed Court .. from 1911 to 1927 and an 
assessment of its work over those years’, a 
promise which is amply fulfilled. Much more 
than that, however, he uses the jurisprudence 
of the court as a paradigm on which to base à 
stimulating and original critique of what most 
people (not Dr. g tephens) would call the 
traditional Chinese ' Teva system’, by тегере 
to the principles and concepts of a iplinary 
system in which law in the Western sense plays 


no part. In his own words (p xu), the s may of 
disciplinary, as against le , theory (to w 
a аре 1s devoted) *. . provides an alternat- 


ive framework of rinciples i in terms of which 
a much more ible and convincing picture 
of Chinese processes of dispute resolution and 
the enforcement of order can be projected than 
any that is possible in terms of the principles, 
concepts and vocabulary of familar Western 
legal systems.’ : 

Stephens is on fairly firm ground when 
dealing with the Mixed Court and its jurispru- 
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dence, though having rightly drawn attention 
to the dubious nature of its foundation either 
in Chinese law or international law it may be 
that he allows insufficient weight to this factor 
in his discussion (pp. 95-7) of the occasional 
interventions by the foreign consuls who had 
collectively assumed responsibility for the court 
in 1911. The cases themselves, and the diffi- 
culties experienced by the foreign assessors (the 
latter illuminated by Stephens’s discovery of a 
hitherto unused archive 1n the Public Record 
Office ш London) provide excellent material 
for the comparison of Chinese and Western 
approaches to both civil and criminal law 
Indeed the interest of the cases themselves will 
make some readers wish that the author had 
devoted more attention to their detailed ana- 
lysis. Аз it is, his conclusions on some of them 
(McNeill v Shu Te King Ssu and its sequel, for 
example, at pp. 96—7) are open to debate. 

The broader generalizations about Chinese 
law and legal history, although they will be 
recognized as stereotypes by most readers, may 
be less easy to sustain in depth. Obviously the 
experience of the Mixed Court was a very 
special case and to the extent that he relies on 
it for empirical support Stephens assumes the 
risks of a palaeontologist postulating an entire 
skeletal structure from a few bones. Confined 
to Western language sources, he has constructed 
a model of the ‘disciplinary’ functions of the 
traditional district magistrate which reflects, in 
a general way at least, the author's extensive 
bibliography of Western works on Chinese law. 
However the absence of references to the works 
of Shuzo Shiga or other writers who have 
begun to expand our knowledge of the ‘civil’ 
aspects of the traditional legal system suggests 
that at an initial stage the author excluded 
(surely he was not unaware of?) some important 
new lines of inquiry about the judicial functions 
of district magistrates. Even within the terms 
of his own simplified model of the traditional 
system (pp. 40-3) the lack of any discussion of 
notions or expectations of justice 1s somewhat 
startling, notwithstanding that 1t conforms to 
his earlier description of disciplinary systems 
in general (pp. 19—21). 

On the other side of the coin, the author's 
virtual disregard of the Continental civil law 
tradition as a source of comparison, as well as 
distorting the conceptual view of ‘Western’ 
law, increases the rigidity of his legal model. 

As the proponent of a new analytical creed, 
however, Stephens shows little interest in the 
shades of grey presupposed by these comments; 
for him normative systems belong either to the 
legal or the disciplinary mode. By this test, as 
Professor Henderson points out in his excellent 
preface, Stephens would banish China (and by 
implication Japan, Korea and Vietnam) from 
the realm of comparative law This seems to 
the reviewer to be an unnecessarily strong 
prescription. While all students of Chinese law 
should be encouraged to read this elegantly 
written, handsomely produced and refreshingly 
provocative book, it would be a little rash for 
them to abandon their studies on the strength 
of its message 

A. R. DICKS 
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Nar Branpt: Massacre in Shansi. 
xxiv, 336pp. Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University Press, 1994. 
$29.95. 


‘The man who became known both as the 
Butcher of Shansi and the Chinese Nero was 
not through yet by any means.’ Nat Brandt’s 
narrative of the fates of American Protestant 
missionaries ın Shanxi province during the 
Boxer rising abounds with such declarations. 
This comment (p.233) concerns Yuxian, 
Governor of Shanxi province in 1900, and 
responsible for Кре the grisly beheading 
of some 45 foreign mussionaries and their 
dependents ın Taiyuan in July that year (m, 
naturally, ‘The Courtyard of Slaughter’, 
sd е book focuses in great detail on the 

of a band of evangelists from Oberlin 
College, Ohio, who worked in China for the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions Their martyrdom is commemorated 
by an arch on the campus that is still today 
the subject of annual demonstrations and 


arguments 
Brandt 18 а popular historian, with a reason- 
able sense of narrative structure, who has 
worked competently with the surviving archival 
relics of his missionaries, and with the second- 
ary literature on the subject Those records are 
viewed rather uncritically, however, despite the 
fact that many of the squabbles and problems 
of missionary Ше are discussed. He has less of 
a grip on the modern literature about the Boxer 
rising, and about the character and strength of 
Western imperialisms ш China The old para- 
(йз а are trotted out; civilizations collide and 
t clash and, as usual, one represents the 
past and the other the future, Brandt 1s not 
really concerned with these wider issues; the 
book is, in fact, a modern martyrology. In 
contrast to the post-Boxer volumes that gather 
dust on our library shelves (Steadfast unto 
death!, or Martyred missionaries of the China 
Inland Mission), it does give a t deal of 
space to the lives and deaths of Chinese mission 
workers and converts, but it is not their story. 
It concerns the fates that befell a small group 
of earnest and sincere American men and 
women 1n China in 1900 whose earnestness and 
sincerity were misunderstood by, among othe: 
the Boxers. No new papers have been uncove 
which might throw added light on the situation 
in Shanxi province, and explain the tensions 
there between Christian and non-Chrstian 
Chinese. The book is perhaps useful as a guide 
to the sources available, and 1n its description 
of the domestic lives and life histones of its 
subjects perhaps might be said to add a little 
юше 1llustratrve in the direction so already 
ss ta out by Jane Hunter’s The gospel 
M gent ity (New Haven, [1984]). Except as a 
historiographical oddity, however, it holds no 
interest for the historian. There are other 
points I Ho Chüan (‘Boxers’) is mustakenly 
substituted throughout for J Ho T ‘мап; hui (4) 
does not refer exclusively to ‘secret societies’ 
Pe 144); Brandt’s claim that Sir Edmund 
Backhouse was responsible for the ‘worst 
reports about the behaviour and background 
the Empress TPA Cixi ıs quite curious 
(especially considerin account of her in the 
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unpublished ‘Memoirs’)}, and to describe 
Backhouse as ‘given to hyperbole’ (p. 136) 1s 
an outrageous understatement. 


ROBERT A. BICKERS 


Күм ANDERSON (ed.) New silk roads: 
East Asia and world textile markets. 
(Trade and Development series.) 
245 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1992. £35, 
$49.95. 


Pre-industrial East Asia was a major supplier 
of textiles to Europe and South Asia by way 
of the silk roads This book focuses on the 
re-emergence of textile and clothing production 
in East and South-East Asia since the appear- 
ance of modern industriahzation shortly on 
the 1868 Meiji Restoration in Јај арап. Th 
theory pro in this book is t En 
polities ın the initial stages of industrialization, 
particularly ones with a large population relat- 
1ve to natural resources, find a comparative 
advantage in the producbon of labour- 
intensive, low-technology clothing and textiles. 
Success in this sector lead to the accumula- 
tion of capital. The new-found wealth will give 
the country a comparative advantage in more 
capital-intensive aspects of clothing and textile 
manufacturing whereas rising labour costs will 
disadvantage leas sophisticated production. The 
result is a landscape of successive production 
hills created by different countries over time. 
Textile dominance from northern 
Europe to Japan shortly after 1870 and then 
to the newly industrializin: y economy economies í of Hong 
Kong, South Korea an from the 
1960s. Growth of textile oa clothin produc- 
tion during the 1980s has been fastest in 
mainland China and the countries of South- 
East Аша These last countries possess the 
greatest potential for expansion during the 1990s. 

The textile development pattern is outlined 
for three Asian countries: Japan, China, and 
Thailand. Park and Anderson describe the 
historical pattern of Japan’s trade performance 
and compare it with trends found in other 
major textile producing countries. Their conclu- 
sion that Japan fits the theory 1s an example of 
the horse and cart problem as it is likely that 
it was one of the principal countries considered 
when formulating the model. Anderson and 
Park view China as having greater potential in 
clothing and textiles than elsewhere because of 
the country’s size, low labour costs, and 
shortages о] natural resources for development 
of other industries. There are similarities 
between their theory and what former Chinese 
premier Zhao Ziyang called the ‘great interna- 
tional circulation’ (gudj? ddximhuán) wherein 
China 1s seen to be the next economic power. 
Anderson and Park feel the prospects for fibre 


expansion in China are good, ially for 
natural fibres, whereas synthetic flbre output 
will depend upon the availability of foreign 


exchange However, their optumustic conclusion 
ignores the potential for socio-political disrup- 
tions and for further environmental degrada- 
tion. In the case of smaller Thailand, Suphat 
Suphachalasai puts emphasis on the benefits of 
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jomt ventures— first with Japan from the 
mid-1960s followed by Taiwan and Hong Kong 
from the mid-1970s. While domestic policies 
did promote the textiles and clothing manufac- 
ture at times, support was sporadic. In addition, 
Suphachalasai, presents data that suggest the 
multi-fibre agreement (MFA) has been less 
favourable to Thailand than to other exporting 
countries in recent decades. 

Much of the book Do e recent events, 
such as the impact of the MFA on the exporting 
countries of Asia and future trends in importing 
countries. Whalley cautions the Chinese agai 
assuming unlimited access for their textile and 
clothing exports when making future economic 
plans. Yamawaki demonstrates how Japan 
coped with increasing competition and made 
the transition to p^ е goods by investing 
in research and opment as well as by 
enforcing moderate levels of protectionism. 
Hamilton’s analysis of Europe's role in the 
trade, although undertaken prior to the break 
up of Comecon and the Soviet Union, predicts 
that Asian exporters will face serious disadvant- 
ages in competition with Eastern Europe and 
Turkey for the Puropean Union market. 

portrays the USA as a country that 
remains penetrable by exporters despite the 
MFA In contrast, Peter Lloyd feels that 
Australia and New Zealand have relatively 
successful with their protectionist policies. 
However, he ts that these countries 
would be better off in а more open tradin: 
system where they could exploit their na 
advantages rather than a system which protects 
non-competitive industries. 

New silk roads concludes that protectionism 
cannot stop the progression of stages which 
textile-producing countries experience and that 
agreements such as the MFA are generally, but 
not always harmful to importing as well as 
exporting countries, However, difficult ques- 
tions still need to be answered. Why do certain 
countries develop clothing and e manufac- 
turing, others reach cant levels of develop- 
ment without a strong textile and clothing 
phase, and still others seem unable to undergo 
any development? Possible answers include the 
relation of population to natural resources, 
geographical proximity to existing textile 
exporters, and soci tural factors. are 
counter-examples for the first two answers 
withm the book and the third suggestion, 
although difficult to assess, is not touched 
upon. The role of protectionism is also not 
clear. Specific positive short-term cases are 
mentioned for Japan where protectionism 
helped give the clothing and textile industry 
time to adjust to new competition and New 
Zealand which kept non-competitive industries 
going until they were m a more competitive 

sition New silk roads provides a good base 
or further research into these issues. 


RICHARD LOUIS EDMONDS 


CAROLYN ANNE Morey (tr) 
Transformations, miracles, and mis- 
chief: the mountain priest plays of 
kyógen. (Cornell East Asia Series, 
no. 62.) xi, 229 pp. Ithaca: Cornell 
East Asia Program, 1993. $12. 
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The commentary (pp. 15-81) of the present 
volume consists of kve brief chapters, each 
elaborating an aspect of the background or 
historical development of kyögen. Yt is followed 
by translations of eight kyógen of the mountain 
priest ( yamabushi) category (pp. 89—194) from 
the late Edo period manuscript Kumogata-bon. 
The copious notes for the actors of the Izumi 
school in this me (translated in the 
endnotes) are particularly useful to Morley's 
stated purpose, ie. ‘to analyze the kydgen 
acting ique with regard to the mam 
character-type [shite-LT], and to show how this 
style of acting developed over trme to audience 
ex) tion’ (pp. 3—4). As Morley acknow- 
ledges, the kyógen actor and his acting are 
almost invisible in the sources until at least the 
seventeenth century (p.23), and so any real 
insight into kyógen acting begins with the 
emergence of manuscripts—the earliest Беше 
the skits of the Tenshd-bon (1570). Chapter ш 
successfully demonstrates this century-long pro- 
cess from orally transmitted performance to a 
more definitrve text m a modern sense with 
reference to the play known nowadays as 
Kani. ѓ this forms perhaps the most 
mportant and innovative part of the book. 

The traditional grouping of kyogen 
depending on the character of shite receives a 
perfunctory mention on page 7 Morley’s choice 
of the category of yamabushi kyogen is 
prompted by the observation that mountain 
priests could be both the subject of the 

rformance and the performer, and that 
Jagen about mountain priests therefore are of 
particular relevance to the history of kydgen 
acting (pp. 8—9, 56). However, chronology may 

& problem here, since by the time the 
moulding of the tradition began in the three 
kyógen schools as evidenced in the kyogen 
manuscripts, the mountam priest as a performer 
had presumably already become something of 
an irrelevance. This, of course, does not make 
him less interesting as a character, nor is his 
development from a more magical powerful 
figure to a weaker human one (with con- 
sequences for the acting), aptly described by 
Morley, precluded (p.79). The quenion 
remains, however, as to whether this develop- 
ment uniquely distinguishes the mountain 
priest. Presumably more conclusive answers 
might be had, for instance, by comparing the 
development of yamabushi kyógen to that of 
oni kyogen or тико kyógen, both of which are 
sometimes grouped with yamabushi ш the 
tradition. 

In the discussion of transformations (ch. 1, 
р. 15) understood in а broad sense as physical, 
Spiritual or social change, it 1s pointed out that 

ere is no denial in kyógen of the existence of 
transformations, not even of those which would 
classify as miracles by modern standards This 
is а wholly medieval conceptualization. One 
might therefore perhaps have expected the 
incantations (kazi) of the mountain priest to be 
а vehicle for successful transformation, similar 
to the mastery of music, dance, or the linguistic 
agility, which ıs often instrumental in trans- 
formations in setsuwa and otogizéshi However, 
in Aydgen the mountain priest’s incantations 
and spells fail or run out of control, as ‘the 
man who cannot measure up to the myth of 
the powerful ascetic 1s revealed in all his human 
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frailty’ (p. 16) with the exception, as Morley 
points out, of ‘The lunchbox thief’ (Tsuto 
yamabushi), a reworked play which originally 
hed the dr as shite (p. Р: Interestingly, it is 
when the mountain priest demonstrates the 
non-deliberate, spontaneous wit (‘chanting a 
ditty’, p. 19) most characteristic of the medieval 
otogizóshi literary paradigm, that he meets with 
CY success, as in ‘The snail’ (Кағуй) 
р.1 
As always, translation ıs controversial On 
the topic of Кубвеп i їп English, Donald Richie 
has maintained ‘that an amount of formality 
1g necessary to the humour’ (Three modern 
kyogen, Rutland and Tokyo: Tuttle, 1972, 14) 
and to anyone who has enjoyed Don Kenny’s 
erformances of Richie’s and other kyo, 
English it seems more than a philological 
ble to question the decision to ‘render the 
dialogue in as colloquial a style as possible 
without misrepresenting the original text’ in 
order to accommodate the ‘informal and 
intimate’ tone of kydgen (p. 85). Nevertheless, 
seen in tandem with the commentaries, my 
reservation 18 less about the style of the 
translations than about the endnotes to the 
translations, which tend to fail the (uninitiated) 
reader by being too brief, misleading, or simply 
non-existent. Hence the mountain priest’s 
actions often appear nonsensical, rather than 
misguided and comical. For instance, when the 
mountain priest ın Koshi inori tries to cure 
Grandfather by chanting the two opening lines 
of the mroha-uta, the following lines of the poem 
would seem to be implied by the situation. 
However, the reader who has forgotten the 
poem introduced on 50 (there are no 
cross-references) will fai to understand the 
humour The information provided m the 
endnote ‘A Buddhist version of a children’s 
ABC song from the eighth century' (p 210 
note 2) 13 simply incorrect. Or karasu no in (1n 
‘The owls’ (Fukuro[o]) 18 left unexplamed, 
although at least one edition quo oted by Morley 
(the Toraaki-bon, edited by Ikeda Shdji and 
Kitahara Yasuo) offers an explanation. More 
generally, it seems that the ribald aspect of the 
ped is effectively suppressed, per perhaps in line 
Japanese scholarly tradıtion (cf. also 
Zeami on vulgar words and gestures quoted on 
p. 21). Thus word-plays are missed in the 
glish translation as well as in the notes, even 
when most apparent as in 'Mushrooms' 
(Kusabira). Here the mountain priest uses the 
‘eggplant sign’, where nasubi ‘eggplant’ 1s 
partly homophonous with the transitive verb 
nasu ‘to make’ ‘to bear a child’ and associates 
with ‘womb’, to force the phallic matsutake 
and other mushrooms away. The poetical lines 
on inses (p. 115, n. 10), too, make more sense 
when the following lines oredomo orarezu 
karedomo kararezu ' even 1f one tries to break 
it, it won't break, if one tries to cut it, it won't 
be cut’, are provided, as in fact they are in the 
NKBT text (p. 178). A final example is the use 
of kama “kiln, stove’, ‘snail’s shell’, ‘homo- 
sexual’ (cf Kokugo daipten) in ‘The snail’ 
(Kagyu) Quite possibly these puns do not make 
present-day audiences laugh (cf. p. 78), yet Деу 
may nevertheless be taken as important evi 
ence of an earlier (Edo Period?) view of kyogen 
and possibly a different trend 1n kyogen acting, 
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hence their relevance to the main concern of 
this book. 
LONE TAKEUCHI 


CHRISTINE M. E. GUTH: Art, tea and 
industry: Masuda Takashi and the 
Mitsui Circle. xiii, 231 pp., 6 [col.] 
plates. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1993. $29.95. 


The changes heralded by the Меј 
Restoration did not occur simultaneously in 
areas of life. Japanese artistic taste, as Guth 
tard m was not transformed overnight. 

сао the widespread assumption that 
for the first decades of Meiji the Japanese did 
not appreciate their own artistic traditions, 1n 
fact members of the old and the new élite 
admired and collected traditional Chinese and 
Japanese art. Moreover, they recognized the 
importance of authority in the arts as an 
attribute of legitimate and powerful leadership 
and the role of artistic tradition in strengthening 
national identity long before the reactionary 
climate of the latter half of Meyi set ш. 

For the Mitsui Company, cultivation of the 
arts, especially those associated with the tea 
ceremony (chanoyu) pee opportunities for 
promoting company values and business inter- 
ests. The director of Mitsui Trading Company 
from its founding in 1876 and of the itsui 
Company, its nt, from 1901 to 1913 was 
Masuda T: (1848—1938). He was repres- 
entative of the турлы of business leaders 
who lard the foundations of Japan's economic 
men The son of a shogunal official, Masuda 

was exposed to Western culture early in Ше, 
worked for Townsend Harris, travelled to 
Europe with the shogunal mission in 1864, and 
was employed by a foreign trading company in 
the first years after the Restoration. It 1s likely 
that his early encounter with the West 
heightened his sense of his own cultural herit- 
age. His career as an art collector is said to 
Bave a in 1878 when he bought a lacquer 
x. During his lifetime he built up a 
collection that was legendary in its scope and 
quality and inspired other collectors 

Masuda, like other collectors of his tme, 

benefited from the ‘golden age of Japanese art 


collecting’ etalon the economic and social 
upheav: of th 870s, art changed hands on 
an ee scale, until the Law for the 


Protection of National Treasures in 1929, which 
included works of art in private hands (a 
similar law in 1897 only applied to works 
owned by temples and shrines), put an end to 
the unrestricted dealing 1n artistic treasures. 

Masuda chose the world of tea as the 
framework for his activities Chanoyu and art 
appreciation are closely related, for tea gather- 
ings provide a setting to display and discuss 
works of art The arrangement of these, so that 
they form a harmonious whole (toriawase), is 
in itself an art form. The host of a tea gathering 
can exercise his creativity by the way he 
arranges the diverse objects in his collection. 
Masuda develo his personal style and 
introduced the lay of Buddhist and Shintó 
devotional art into the tearoom for the first 
time. 
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His role as an artistic 1nnovator was also 
shown by his inauguration of an annual event 
named the Daishi Kai in the grounds of his 
estate in 1896. Kobo Daishi (774—835) who 
was thus honoured was a Buddhist monk of 
the S on sect with no connexions with tea. 
During the 20 years for which Masuda hosted 
the Dashi Kai himself, 11$ character changed 
from a small event attended by his two brothers 
and a few fellow collectors to a grand public 
relations act for the Mitsui Company and its 
leader. The 1922 Daishi Kai, the last private 
gathering before a non-profit foundation was 
established, was atten by over six hundred 


guests. 

The Daishi Kai was inaugurated a year after 
the Sino-Japanese War, when the Japanese had 
become more confident and proud of their 
artistic heritage Traditional art came to be 
regarded as part of the national essence, and 
its export provoked public concern. The activit- 
ies of foreign collectors like Ernest Fenellosa 
and Charles Freer were rded as a threat. 
Businessmen exploited public fears and repres- 
ented their own activities as a patriotic service. 
As they became the target of criticism and even 
assassinations in the 1920s and 1930s (two of 
Masuda’s associates, Yasuda Zenyro and Dan 
Takuma, lost their ]rves in this way), they 
sought to gam a reputation as protectors and 
promoters of Japanese art. Masuda became 
involved ш contributions to cultural causes 
after retiring in 1913 

Guth's study offers evidence of continuity in 
an era of change. Masuda, although exposed 
to Western culture in his youth, maintained a 
strong sense of Japan's artistic heritage The 
cultivation of chanoyu in the Meiji period along 
lines that go back centuries shows how tradi- 
tions of art appreciation and social intercourse 
persisted. Another important theme is the 
approbation of the cultural symbols of the old 
power élite by the new in order to secure and 
egitimate their own supremacy. The use of 
cultural tradition to legitimate power is not 
hnmited to art collection. Another example is 
the traditional forms of official historiography 
revived by the Meiji government as a means to 
justify itself and promote national pride 

Given the broad issues treated by Guth, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the personal of 
Masuda Takashi and the individuality of his 
artistic vision, as well as details of his biography 
remain in the background. However, the scope 
of the book, which reflects the interrelation of 
art collecting and economic, social and оса 
developments, together with the fact that it is 
highly readable, recommends it not only to art 
historians but to anyone interested in the 
history of Meiji and Taishó Japan. 


MARGARET MEHL 


Liza DALBY: Кітопо: fashioning cul- 
ture. xi, 384 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 
1993. £25, $30. 


Within the ‘storehouse of material culture’, 
dress is one of the most important, and yet 
often one of the most overlooked, items. 
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Clothmg is a significant stte of personal, social 
and cultural identity. Indications of a person’s 
social status, wealth, gender, age and taste are 
woven into its appearance and can be visually 
communicated between wearer and viewer 
before any verbal interaction is established 
How such messages are created and understood 
їп Japan is the central concern of Liza Dalby's 
Kimono: fashioning culture. 

The author's own interest 1n kimono arose 
from her experiences while living with a geisha 
community in Kyoto, a study which became 
the subject of her much acclaimed book Geisha 
(Berkeley, 1983). In this new publication Dalby 


analyses how meaning is historically, socially 
and aesthetically constructed through kimono, 
using the subject as a way of exploring 


important aspects of Japanese culture. The 
main focus of the book is contemporary 
kimono, but Dalby also looks at the Heian, 
early Edo and Meiji periods, three era signific- 
ant for the shaping of kimono both literally 
and metaphorically. 

The evolution of the kimono can be traced 
from the Chinese Sui and Tang court styles 
adopted ш Japan ш the seventh century. By 
the Heian period a recognizably Japanese form 
had been attained in which subtle nuances of 
meaning were bound within numerous layers 
of robes This style was gradually simplified 
and what had been worn during the Hetan 
period as an under garment rose to the surface. 


y the Edo penod the wearing of kosode, the 
precursor of the modern day kimono, had 
extended to all classes and both genders. 


Meaning is derived from difference. Kosode 
means ‘small sleeves’, the contrast thus being 
made with garments with other dimensions at 
the sleeve opening. Such subtle variations of 
clothing construction were completely over- 
shadowed when Japanese dress confronted that 
of the West in the late nineteenth century. Until 
this time there had been no single word to 
describe Japanese dress, because one was never 
needed—there was no opposite to give such a 
term meaning. In the Meiji period the word 
‘kimono’ came to fill the Imguistic gap. Dalby’s 
exploration of the Japanese encounter with the 
‘other’ and the way in which the complex and 
changing political and social fabric of late 
nineteenth-cen Japan were evidenced in 
dress is one of the most fascinating parts of 
this book. The ethnicity of native clothing was 
constructed around one garment only, the 
kimono, which came to embody traditional 
Japanese cultural values. As the country defined 
its place within the Western world the kimono 
came to mark the boundary with the foreign, 
to stand for the essence that was Japanese. 
More than any other aspect of material culture 
the kimono came to signify Japan. As in many 
other societies, women were constructed as the 
guardians of traditional values and it 1s now 
only they who wear kimono. By donning a 
kimono on specific occasions a woman can 
fulfil her prescribed role ın Japanese society. 
'The kimono is no longer merely something to 
wear, 1t makes a symbolic statement. 

The modern ktmono has been consciously 
distanced from everyday utilitarian needs, but 
this has not always been the case Nor 1s the 
kimono the only form of indigenous Japanese 
clothing. Dalby also investigates the forms of 
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dress now described as 'folk art'. Just as the 
kimono only acquired meaning in contrast with 
the ‘otherness’ of Western dress, the clothing 
of the ie preindustrial age only came to be 
percei art when thrown into relief against 
machine-made garments. Just as the previously 
shifting meaning constructed in kamono has 
solidified, so folk art ıs frozen ın time. 

Dalby "employs the methods of structuralist 
analysis to examine how meaning is generated 
through kimono. Most analysis of this kind 
seeks to reveal structures that are hidden from 
everyday understanding, but in the ‘kimono 
system’ meaning 15 sited close to the surface 
and is understood by those who wear kimono. 
The author describes the kimono 1n terms of a 
significance system which forms a communicat- 
1ve text which can be read by others who speak 
the same language. The use of this methodo- 
logy, which ıs both valid and useful, 1s most 
apparent in the chapter on the structure of the 
kimono in which Dalby analyses how elements 
such as fabric, colour, pattern and form signify 
certain social meanings such as gender, age, 
taste, and formality of occasion. Dalby success- 
fully manages to use structuralism as a mode 
of analysis without slavishly adhering to it, 
acknowledging that strict semiotic analysis can 
really only describe rather than explain Dalby 
goes beyond the analysis of the language of 

ono as structure and looks at the way this 
language works within particular historical and 
social contexts. 

The last section of the book m particular 
explores ific contexts within which the 
language of kimono has been shaped Dalby is 
not the first to use Heran period texts or the 
pattern books of the Edo period to aid our 
understandıng of Japanese dress, but her discus- 
sion of these valuable sources 18 particularly 
perceptive. It is also wonderful to have them 
so fully translated ш the text. In the last 
chapter Dalby fittingly returns to her kimono 
roots with a discussion of geisha dress. 

There were occasions when I wished that 
Dalby had gone a little further in her discussion. 
She mentions, for example, that elements of 
folk clothing were appropriated by fashion- 
conscious urbanites in the Edo period, but not 
how this altered the meaning of such garments. 
This is a minor criticism, however. Liza Dalby 
has produced an extremely wide-ranging book, 
one that provides a wealth of detailed informa- 
tion as well as thought-provoking analysis. Her 
writing style 1s lucid, erudite and entertaining 

and, although it would have been nice to have 
had a few more colour illustrations, the profu- 
sion of black and white ones із extremely 
useful. Kimono: fashioning culture is an import- 
ant book which significantly increases our 
understanding of both dres and Japanese 
culture. 

ANNA JACKSON 


Lun Kerur Suryani and Gorpon D. 
JENSEN: Trance and possession in 
Bali: a window on Western multiple 
personality, possession disorder, and 

suicide. xvi, 264 p рр. Kuala Lumpur, 

etc: Oxford niversity Press, 

1993, £19.50. 
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Ketut Suryani a Western-trained Balinese 
psychiatrist and healer collaborates again with 
Gordon Jensen, an American hiatrist, ша 
sequel to their previous book, The Balinese 

eople. a reinvestigation of character. (1992) 

Гора they have produced a study which 
brings Balinese instances of altered states of 
consciousness (ASC) or dissociation into a 
comparative frame m order to elucidate 
Western multiple ied disorder аса) 
Although the book 18 written by y psychia 
and ас a broad range о miden m 
discipline, it is presented in such a way that 
itp provides new perspectives on Balinese culture 
for those working in fields other than medicine 

The cultural construction of pathological 
states is fraught with problems well known to 
anthropologists. There 1s an anthropological 
meticulousness in the procedure followed by 
the authors to set out the conditions under 
which named instances of ASC would be 
identified and responded to by the Balinese. 
Having presented background material sum- 
marizing findings in their previous 
book, the authors survey Balinese categories of 
ASC and reassess Bourgignon's distinction 
between possession and trance-possession with 
reference to particular ritual and healing con- 
texts. A range of healers (Райан) and their use 
and inducement of trance and self-hypnosis are 
described ш detail, and the authors compare 
these healers to medrum-like ‘channellers’, a 
recent Western term for ms who display 
non-pathological forms of MPD. These balan 
operate in a religious framework, but trance 
healing is not effective ın the case of psychotic 
patients. An important argument throughout 
the book ıs that the Balinese data mdicate that 
most forms of ASC are not pathological, but 
are normally regarded as beneficial and 
regenerative. 

eee evidence of particular forms 
of ASC then follow: ceremonial mass- 
possession, trance-possession in dance and 
drama and individual trance- po and 
self-hypnosis among game musicians. 
Instances of dissociative disorders are also 
discussed, and the authors hypothesize that the 
famous puputan of 1902 and 1908 in which 
royal families committed mass suicide m a state 
of ASC, probably trance. None of the range of 
negative dissociative states, which includes 
individual suicide and two cases of contagious 
pathological ASC ın modern school and tradi- 
tional court settings which Suryani personally 
helped to cure, satisfies the criteria for MPD 
The authors conclude, controversially Rod that 
that there is no MPD 1n Bali (p 158), and 
the management of trance possession in Bali 


raises questions for the body/mind put m 
Western medicine and its healing pro 
At this point Suryani's own healing ОУ 


becomes more central. In a chapter ор medita- 
tion, meditation healing and hypnotherapy, we 
learn how she became a balian following her 
own illness and cure. This is a common pattern, 
but it is less common to find such a healer able 
to reflect on her expenences in the hght of 
subsequent training in a different healing system 
(1n this case, American psychiatry), and attempt 
to make a comparison to further benefit both 
systems of healing. As a result of this oo 
ison the authors propose that Western D 
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be conceptualized as self-hypnosis or trance 
with possession. They a number of 
suggestions for how this conceptualization 
might influence curative techniques on the basis 
of Balinese procedures; these include a greater 
awareness of the possibility of dissociation 
contagion by therapists, and the need to reduce 
fear in the patient recommendations are 
made in the fullest knowledge of the relevant 
cultural differences: where the Western self 15 
unitary, the Balinese self is ‘unbounded’, to 
use the anthropologist Linda Connor’s term, 
and closer to the natural world. MPD and 
trance-possession differ in ‘cause, motivation 
and each culture’s acceptance, appreciation, 
and control of the behaviour’ (p. 232). 

In conclusion, the discussion will be contro- 
versial among professional psychuatrists, but 
this is a fascmating book for anyone interested 
in the genuine nature of cul difference and 
ideas of well-being. However, instead of 
emphasizing difference, the text, product of 
two cultures that 1t is, attempts to build bridges 
in order to benefit the members of both cultures. 


FELICIA HUGHES-FREELAND 


Mary ManGARET STEEDLY: Hanging 
without a rope: narrative experience 
in colonial and postcolonial 
Karoland. xvi, 306 pp. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1993. $49.50 (paper $16.95). 


The book under review is concerned with the 
history of the Karo Batak of Sumatra. It is 
not, however, history as an orderly sequence 
of events, but rather history as narrative, the 
stories people tell about their lives, what they 
remember, what they percerved—what the 
author calls ‘ the shifting landscape of historical 
memory’. To capture this Steedly uses feminist 
and narrative theory as well as theones of 
personal and collective memory, Although 
much of the book 1s concerned with history as 
it is told by the Karo themselves, colonial 
narrative 1s also considered. Steedly’s concern 
with narrative experience relates to what she 
describes as the conventional spaces around 
fixed reference points in a physical landscape, 
These are, she says, the ‘space[s] where lives 
are told and stories lived’. 

The book is essentially a record of the 
author’s efforts to build a Karo history around 
stories of encounters with spirits, the imaginat- 
n experiences 2 кү nals deser 

osts, spirits and legen gures 
through mediums e notion of “лал. 
without a rope’ refers to the position of 
mediums in Karo society, and their sense 
of being out of place їп Indonesia’s age of 
development. It 1s no accident that many of 
the narratives allude to the effects that change— 


religious and political change in cular- 
has upon the individ speaking. 
Traditionally, adat encom spint curing 


and mediumship, but under Indonesa’s New 
Order spirit m. became displaced as these 
aspects were defined as being outside the 
concept of adat. 

The narratives explored are largely centred 
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around encounters with spirits (keramat) in the 
Karo highlands, parti on Mount 
Sibayak, and they reveal how historical memory 
is used to kick against modern disenchantment. 

The first few chapters provide a brief histor- 
ical description of hfe, and the political 
and economic effects of colomal rule. By 
añalysiig colonial narratives, Steedly demon- 
strates that the Dutch image of the Karo as 
men without God, created rather in the image 
of the marketplace, рални тар Karo aliena- 
tion from, and the devaluation of, traditional 
culture. The Dutch failed to appreciate the 
difference between money as a medium of 
market exchange, and money as а medium of 
Social exchange. Wives were perceived as being 
bought and sold. Ritual specialists and curers, 
who were entitled to a variety of prescribed 
fees in er pde ier ur of the ‘quality of 
sovereignty ' embodied in their profession, were 
described as charlatans and their prestige 
undercut as colonial authorities discouraged 
payment to them. 

И becomes apparent that many of the 
administrative, geographical and political divi- 
sions created by the Dutch cut across or 
ignored traditional Karo practice. The status 
of villages was undermined, and so also was 
the sovereignty of countless spirits undercut. 
More than any other factor, the introduction 
of Christianity destroyed traditional religious 
practice Ritual efficacy depended on full parti- 
cipation, and without the support of converts, 
who were exempt from contributing to com- 
munity ritual, such undertakings were rendered 
futile. After mdependence, and particularly 
with the establishment of the New Order in 
1965, even larger numbers of Karo converted 
to Christianity in order to escape being labelled 
as Communists Those still adhering to their 
old beliefs have had to reduce their religious 
practice to individual purification rites and 
spirit possessions led by female mediums whose 
knowledgo is derived from spirit guides. These 
are mountain spirits and differ from the famil 
spirits who were evoked formerly, although 

ey continue to draw on traditional kin values 

e narratives that Steedly deals with are 
mainly those that give what she terms ‘the 
fugitive’s eye view’, they are told by the Karo 
who were left behind, and are at odds with the 
colonial versions of events. For example, 
whereas Karo narratives talk of the bandits 
and spirits of Mount Sibayak as being incorpor- 
ated 1nto flexible networks of social relations, 
the Dutch saw them as representing disorder 
and danger and located spirit encounters in a 
timeless zone of generic belief rather than the 
here and now Steedly’s materials and her 
treatment of them work against colonial narrat- 
ives that deny Karo елрепепсе as ‘real’ The 
Karo versions find a place for bandits in the 
legal order, and spirits mntrude into the real 
world of human experience. 

The narratives are transcribed as they were 
told, and are often puzzling to the reader. 
Different versions of a narrative intersect, one 
story becomes embedded in another, dreams 
аге told as history, shaped in the Karo mimd 
by images rather than fixed sequences. This 
approach could well be applied with profit by 
other researchers, anthropologists, ethno- 
graphers and historians, who generally take 
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such narratives and analyse them їп their own 
terms. In so doing they ail to appreciate that 
these narratives are depicting real events as 
they are experienced locally and by the teller, 
so that sequences and events differ according 
to the vantage point of the observer. In spite 
of the mythic quality that the narratives often 
assume, it is nearly always possible to pinpoint 
landmarks, known national events or cata- 
strophes such as the PKI threat, or the 
massacres that followed, for example. Events 
and experiences are constantly reworked, they 
are fragmentary and often mconclusive, ending 
only to begin again with a different stress 

Ultimately, Steedly does not arrive at definit- 
ive conclusions, nor does she seek to do so 
Rather she reopens questions about how culture 
and history are experienced. This 1s not always 
an easy k to follow, but it is worth 
persevering. It forces the reader to see that 
narratives, or stories, tell us more about how 
to evaluate the evidence of unseen experience, 
experience that is often incomprehensible to 
the listener. There are no conclusions, only 
recounted events, each saying something differ- 
ent. Finally, it is we, the readers, who are 
left hanging. 

SIAN JAY 


ROBERT VAN NIEL: Java under the 
Cultivation System: collected writ- 
ings. (Verhandelingen уап het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, no. 150.) 
М, 244 pp. Leiden: KITLV Press, 
992, Guilders 40, $26. 


Robert Van Niel's writings on the Cultivation 
System, which span some twenty years between 
1964 and 1983, are here conveniently brought 
together in a single volume. Undergraduate 
students, who have t much time hunting 
after obscure publications, will be grateful for 
this book, but for researchers there is less to 
glean A brief new introduction, an introduction 
to each piece, and a few notes dating from 
1989 have been added, but otherwise the papers 
and articles have been kept as they were 
written Inevitably, much of the material 1з 
dated and there 1s a great deal of repetition 
between chapters. However, the book does 

rovide a good opportunity to see how tbe 
oriography of the Cultivation System has 
changed over time, which 1s remforced by the 
short introductions to each piece. In a sense, 
an intellectual pilgrimage is revealed in these 
pages. One of Van Niel's great contributions 
to the subject has been to pont out the 
mcoherence in the ‘system’ and the huge gulf 
between official discourse and reality. One can 
also see here a gradual disenchantment with 
Clifford Geertz's ideas about 'agricultural 
involution’. 

Several problems remain. Van Niel, like most 
other scholars in the field, concentrates too 
heavily on sugar, even though he 1s conscious 
of the fact that coffee dominated the Cultivation 
System at all stages. Within the sugar sector, 
he accepts the arguments against free small- 
holder production too easily, and he underesti- 
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mates the amount of wage labour employed in 
factories, a point which Roger Knight has ably 
demonstrated. His statement that the requisi- 
tion of land by the Dutch weighed less heavily 
on the population than labour demands is 
probably correct, but it would have been more 
convincing had he estimated the extent of land 
under forced coffee cultivation. The Dutch 
misleadingly referred to these as ‘waste lands’ 
and did not include them in official statistics, 
but there is considerable evidence that the 
Javanese suffered from such land being arbitrar- 
iy assigned to coffee cultivation. Van Niel 
remains prone to believing that Javanese small- 
holders were sluggish in their nse to 
market stimul, and therefore needed some 
form of non-economic intervention to prod 
them mto the market, although he wavers on 
this point, and certainly rejects the more 
extreme forms of the argument. In these 
uncertainties stem from a reading of the 1820s 
that may overestimate the liberalization of 
trading conditions, while underestimating the 
fall in commodity prices following the 
Napoleonic Wars. Van Niel accepts on's 
view that in time the Cultivation System 
brought prosperity to the countryside, but he 
never properly explores the crucial counterfac- 
tual: what if there had been no Cultivation 
System in the period of booming commodity 
prices from the late 1840s to the 1870s? Debate 
still rages on these points, and this book will 
undoubtedly make a contribution to advancing 
the discussion, if only by making Van Niel’s 
widely scattered writings on the subject more 
accessible, 
W. G. CLARENCE-SMITH 


CLAUDINE SALMON (ed.): Le moment 
'sino-malais' de la littérature 
indonésienne. (Cahier d’Archipel, 
19.) vi, 184 pp. Paris: Association 
Archipel, 1992. Fr. 120. 


The book under review is a collection of 
eight papers presented at a colloquium held 1n 
Paris in 1990 by a number of researchers into 
‘Sino-Malay’ or Peranakan literature, 1.e that 
written in Malay by authors of Chinese origin. 
In her introduction, Dr Salmon rejects the 
previously accepted views of this literature, 
which excluded it from Indonesian literature 
either because it was written in bad Malay or 
because its writers were Chinese, and proposes 
regarding it instead as a ‘moment’ in the 
history of literature in Malay. Salmon then 
sketches the development of this literature from 
the 1870s to the present, linking the eight 
papers to various aspects of its history. 

The first two papers relate to the period 
1870-1910, when the texts produced were 
ethnically undifferentiated, and the reading 
ublic seems to have appreciated Chinese, 

donesian and Western cultures equally. 
Salmon’s paper, on Na Tian Piet and his vision 
of the Malay world in the 1890s, is based on a 
large number of this writer’s md in 
the Singapore and Netherlands Indies press. A 
merchant operating between Sumatra, 
Singapore, Penang and Java, he wrote poems 
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and prose reports expressing his reforming 
ideas, curiosity about the West, and admiration 
for the westernizing but independent Sultan of 
Johor. Henri Chambert-Loir's paper, 'Sair 
Java-Bank di rampok: littérature malaise ou 
sino-malaise? ', deals with Ahmad Beramka, a 
copyist and author living in Batavia at the turn 
of the century, whose products display 
ethnic and social diversity and suggest both 
that Sino-Malay literature was not isolated but 

rt of a r whole and that the division 

tween traditional and modern hterature is 
not as clear as has been thought. 

The next two contributions illustrate the 
state of affairs 1n the first four decades of this 
century when the Peranakan community, 
reaffirming its ethnicity under the influence of 
the Chinese Nationalist movement, published 
a considerable number of novels, mainly about 
Peranakan but also about Indonesian society. 
Denys Lombard cites such texts as a poem in 
praise of Paku Buwono X of Solo and historical 
novels in Javanese settings as evidence of 
Peranakan writers’ genuine interest in Javanese 
culture and of the inappropriateness of labelling 
such literature ‘marginal’ or ‘foreign’; while 
Claudine Salmon describes an ethnographic 
sub-genre of Peranakan fiction set among 
isolated, ‘fossilized’ ethnic groups such as the 
Tengger and Baduy, some writers emphasizing 
their exotic otherness, others being inspired to 
philosophize about human values. 

Thomas Rieger's paper on the reflection of 
the Sino-Japanese War in 16 novels of the 
1930s shows how Peranakan writers criticized 
the lack of patriotism among Peranakan in 
Java, and praised the heroism of the Chinese 
army. Among Indonesian authors, who began 
to write about this war only in 1938, Matu 
Mona took a strongly pro-Ja lne; but 
Joesoef Sou'yb differed little from Peranakan 
writers in his glorification of the Chinese armies 
and scorn for the Japanese, the difference bein 
that his Chinese heroes were all Muslims an 
во, in Dr. Rieger's view, Ed of the pan- 
Islamic struggle against colonialism. Summing 
up, Rieger rejects as oversimplified the conven- 
tional ction between a Peranakan and an 
Indonesian corpus of Indonesian literature, 
especially since the very topic that might have 
been expected to мз such a distinction 
was treated 1n diverse ways by both groups. 

Ulrich Kratz's Paper, the first to deal with 

penne rey ence period, draws on a 
um of articles and poems published in 
periodicals associated with the Peranakan com- 
munity in the 1950s in order to illustrate the 
progress of an argument going on at the time 
about the recognition of Peranakan wnting as 
a full and equal part of Indonesian literature, 
free from ethnic labels Dr. Kratz ends by 
noting that, although by the early 1960s 
Peranakan literature seemed to have been 
completely assimilated into Indonesian, yet m 
the late seventies а new Peranakan literature 
appeared, distinguished not so much by its 
language as by its subject-matter. 
erent in character from the other contri- 
butions is a 10-page autobiographical essay by 
the Peranakan woman writer Tjan Kwan Nio 
(1908—88). This unusual document, which is 
introduced by C. Salmon, reveals interestingly, 
inter alia, how at the suggestion of her editors 
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the author the settings of her fiction 
from Europe and the Middle East to Java, and 
records her amused embarrassment, writing in 
1981, at the language—the so-called Melayu 
Tiong Hoa—in which she had produced her 
fiction in the 1940s. 

The last essay in the collection, by Myra 
Sidharta, examines the work of the six best- 
known Peranakan women writers published in 
the 1970s: Marga T., Mira W., S. Mara Gd., 
Anggraeni, Sandra Апаш Iskandar, and 
Veronica Hidayat. After summarizing a number 
of their novels, she evaluates the writers as, in 
hs main, good storytellers discussing varied 

n esi themes, which increasingly 
iude Poon of the Peranakan commun- 


ity's tion into Indonesian society. 

To sum up, the papers collected here cast 
valuable light on a number of interesting 
aspects this once-neglected area of 


Indonesian literature, an area which 1s now, 
thanks largely to the efforts of Dr. Salmon, 
receiving its due measure of attention. 


NIGEL PHILLIPS 


EDWIN L. FERDON: Early observations 
of Marquesan culture, 1595-1813. 
xv, 185 pp. Tucson and London: 
University of Arizona Press, 1993. 
$40. 


There is, sadly, little to recommend this 
book. While there is a very real need for 
scholarly research on the Marquesas Islands, 
this confusing and frustrating book adds httle 
to our knowledge, and worse, undermines the 
thoughtful work done by other researchers in 
the last 15 years. In this third in a series of 
books (the first two on Tahiti and Tonga), 
Ferdon sets out on a daunting task: to synthes- 
ize into a comprehensive and comprehensible 
whole, the writin A of the early visitors to the 
Marquesas Islands, a remote and rugged out- 
post of Polynesian culture. 

This is daunting because, as Ferdon himself 
admits, there are relatively few sources one can 
draw upon for this exercise. He limits 
to the 21 journals and logs written by 11 
individuals between 1595 1813 (all but the 
first from the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries), relying primarily on the 
longer ones by the missionary, Crook, and 
beachcomber, Robarts. He shuns excellent 
slightly later nineteenth-century sources by 
missionaries Nuus ias Gracia, Chaulet, 
Darling) other visitors (Stewart, 
Roquefeuil, py et) that clarify Marquesan 
culture. He lists, DI never utilizes, only seven 
secondary sources that have direct relevance to 
the Marquesas Several problems quickly arise 
The early writers had very different experiences, 
at different times, and 1n different of the 
archipelago. Their understanding of Marquesan 
life was often incomplete. Ав a result, and by 
depending on only these sources, the picture 
that emerges 1n. Ferdon's book is conflicting, 
confusing, and inaccurate. 

The outline of the book 1s straightforward 
and includes standard anthropological subdivi- 
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sions: The Islands, The Marquesans and their 
Dwellings, Social Organization and Govern- 
ment, Religion, Daily Life and Diversions, 
From Birth to Death, The Quest for Food, 
Transportation and Trade, and Warfare. 
Though large sections are basically verbatim 
descriptions of topics such as houses, canoes, 
or body decoration, inaccuracies appear con- 
tinually, either due to careless or incomplete 
readings, or to Ferdon’s lack of knowledge of 
Marquesan culture. The situation is com- 
pounded when correlating information on less 
tangible and more complex aspects of culture, 
such as mimon and social relationships. Only 
a few typical examples are possible here. 

In discussing carved war clubs, one of the 
most famous objects from the Marquesas, he 
specifically differentiates those from Tahuata 
as beng “simply a knob or large knot’ (p. 115) 
when one of his two sources, Marchand’s 
journal, actually continues with, ‘and most of 
these weapons. ... are ornamented with various 
carving’ (Fleurieu, London, 1801:119). Has 
explanation of the entire, and Me complex, 
тари system surrounding the chiefly class is 
ultimately reduced to reliance on just one 
visitor's gsdorff's) incorrect understanding 
(that it was the result of protective spirits), 
which Ferdon decides, with no substantiating 
rationale, ‘probably came closest to the truth 
of the matter' (p.39) In discussing the 
‘Common Male Class’, Crook's original state- 
ment reads, “а part of this Class, consisting of 
men respectable for their families and property, 
[are] so distinguished from the rest, by the title 
of Mattatoetoe...’ (unpub. MSS, 118). From 
this one phrase, Ferdon intuits not a special 
group of men, but an entire ‘ mattatoetoe class, 
which consisted of high-ranking wealthy famil- 
1°5' (p 14), a ‘landed gentry, or principal 
people' (p 27) 

To in the gaps, Ferdon continually 

tes, as in the caption for an illustration 
showing a Marquesan man holding a skull 
where fe offers that, ‘the trophy skull is 
ingly decorated with inlay’ (p. 11). In fact, 
the ‘inlay’ is woven sennit (coconut fibre) used 
to secure the jaw to the rest of the skull. At 
times, he dismisses information that does not 
conform to his own predispositions, as in the 
case of sacrificial victims Despite examples 
involving one to four victims that he himself 
cites from numerous sources, and his own 
admission that 'Crook's description would 
seem to negate the idea of a consistent need 
for three victims,’ he nevertheless arrives at а 
‘requisite three human sacrifices’ (p. 44). 
Moving from this conclusion directly to one 
instance where three war whoops were used to 
announce an ambush of victims, and noting 
Crook's description of ' three orders of superior 
gods: those of sky, sea, and the natural 
elements,’ he leaps to the following: ‘This 
suggests that the three war whoops employed 
on various occasions symbolically referred to 
the three superior gods ... each of the three 
sacrificial victims was to placate the god of one 
of the three domains’ (p 44, italics added). 
Without any further evidence, he has conveni- 
ently reduced 'three orders of superior gods' 
to ‘the god’ of each domain. 

Finally, throughout the book, but particu- 

larly at the end, ıt becomes clear that Ferdon 
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has additional interests, if not another agenda. 
These are no doubt a legacy of bis past 
collaboration with Thor Heyerdahl, to whom 
(along with Heyerdahl's wife) this book is 
dedicated and with whom Ferdon first visited 
the Marquesas. The last chapter, 'In retro- 
spect,’ focuses on the prehistoric origins of the 
people and plants found in the Marquesas, the 

tter as they might derive from the Americas. 
The bibliography (93 citations) lopsidedly 
reflects these interests as well, with the largest 
number of references listed (25) relating to 
insects, poan. and geology, and another 18 to 
archaeology and settlement theory. Yet, there 
is not one Journal after 1813 cited. 

This 1s particularly distressing for a number 
of reasons. First, he concludes with a tangential 
digression rather than a much needed review 
and analysis of the material in the previous 
nine chapters. Second, his discussion of 
Poynesian prehistory is flawed both by bias 
and by a dependence on outdated scholarship 
Reflecting a long split in Pacific archaeological 
thought, he completely omits the seminal work 
of Robert Suggs (Archaeology of Nuku Hiva, 
Marquesas Islands, French Polynesia, New 
York, 1961) in favour of the model of 
Polynesian settlement formulated by Yosihiko 
Sinoto (The Man ^, in The prehistory of 
Polynesia, Cambridge, MA, 1979) Relying on 
pre-1980 publications, he seems completely 
unfamiliar with the very active visi М 
carried on in the Pacific, includin e 
Marquesas, in the last 15 years. Archaeologists 
including Patrick Kirch, Barry Rollett, and 
Pierre Ottino have challenged Sinoto’s model, 
reinvigorated interest in Suggs’s findings, and 
sought new explanations for understanding 
Polynesian prehistory in terms of a regional 
Eastern Polynesian homeland. Ferdon’s hypo- 
thesis for a dual settlement of the Marquesas 
by Melanesian, then Polynesian settlers has no 
evidentiary basis and is completely out of touch 
with current theory. 

As Ferdon himself recommends (p xiv), see 
Отер Dening's Islands and beaches (Honolulu, 
1980) and Nicholas Thomas's Marquesan soci- 
eties (Oxford, 1990) for far more coherent and 
enlightening views of early Marquesan culture. 


CAROL IVORY 


J. C. Russg.L and N. C. Porrocx. 
New from Masasi. (Veroffenlich- 
ungen der Institut für Afrikanistik 
und Agyptologie der Universität 
Wien, Nr. 62; Beiträge zur Afrikan- 
istik, Bd. 45.) 164 pp. Wien: Afro- 
Pub, 1993. ÓS 60. 


Your reviewer read this small book with а 
sense of nostalgia, for it is 35 years since he 
left the southern Province of the then 
Tanganyika, in which Masasi district 15 situated, 
en route for transfer to southern Yemen For 
all its remoteness from the capital, Masası was 
then so advanced educationally that it was 

ible to plan a scheme for primary education 
for all the children, far in advance of the 
subsequent independent government. This was 
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largely owed to missionaries, to the Anglican 
‘Universities Mission to Central Africa’, and 
to the German Benedictines at Ndanda. 

Dr. Russell’s book—for we learn on p.5 
that ‘Pollock did the maps and sketches’, and 
that Russell wrote the text and took the 
photographs—is centred round 21 letters writ- 
ten by an African woman to a London church 
congregation between 1898 and 1912. Ajanjeuli 
Achitinao, later Ágnes as she was baptized, 
was a Makua by tribe, but wrote in Swahili. 
Her life spanned the development of Christian 
missions, the beginnings of literacy, and the 
coming of German colonial rule with all that 
that implied, taxes, forced labour, roads, 
bridges, censuses, courts and gaol, that earl 
culminated in the Maji-Maj rebellion of 1905. 
The missions alone provided education. All 
this, with commentary developed by Russell, 
we see through the eyes of an African woman, 


whose worst ex Eh ee in life was to be the 
prolon fighting between the British 
under Smuts a anid Deventer, and the brilliant 


German tactician von Letow-Vorbeck, from 
1914 until December 1918. It was in this year 
that she died. 

There are seven chapters. The first is a survey 
of the natural environment, the second of the 
whole Ruvuma area in the nineteenth century. 
In this century, and indeed into the second half 
of the present century, the Makua people were 
moving northward from south of the Ruvuma 
and becoming absorbed m Yao society, the 
result of qoid from the Ngoni. It was a 
poor land, with fi t famines into which 
the UMCA moved in 1870, first at Newala, 
and later to Мазаз1 Nevertheless, by the end 
of the century, as recounted in the third 
chapter, there was an ordaimed clergy and a 
parochial organization, and a cadre of trained 
teachers, among whom were Agnes and her 
husband, Francis. Chapter iv is a detailed 
description of the educational system, and of 
the spread of Swahili, the latter to become а 
crucial factor in giving unity to what was to 
become Tanganyika, and later Tanzania. 
Chapter v traverses the period of German 
consolidation and resentment among the people 
that erupted in the Mayi-Maji rebellion, 
described in ch vi. A somewhat halcyon period 
followed, the Germans having learnt to govern 
with ter reasonableness: for Agnes and 
Francis it was a time of church and school 
expansion. Chapter vii, from mission sources, 
1s a well account of the effect of the 
Great War from the local African angle, and 
the eventual involvement of the Yao and 
Makua with the British. With es’s death in 
1918 the book ends, save for a brief epilogue, 
describing the fortunes of Francis’s descendants 
until 1992. 

Agnes’s letters are given in Swahili and in 
English translation. They are.not, as 1s claimed, 
the earliest examples of Swátul wahilt prose of this 
ү this 18 to overlook the collections made 

C G. Buttner and by C Velten of short 
Mos by educated coastal Swahili. The maps 
can only be described as a disaster, for it is not 
possible to follow either Maji-Maji or the 
1914-18 war movements of troops and of 
battles, as patiently detailed by Russell. The 
Swahili translations are to be regarded with 
caution, as often too free. Perhaps, too, more 
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should have been said of the religious situation, 
an Anglo-Catholicism freed from the restraints 
of E law and public opinion that in some 
ways was plus papiste Pape. It was not 
surprising that in 1 the Masasi Diocesan 
Synod voted unanimously to join the Church 
of Rome; or that, when told by the late 
Archbishop David Mathew that conversions 
were acceptable only individual by individual 
eae not en m E ша only two clergy and one 
13 in no way to 
Ж the La of the. UMCA, but for certain 
it was sui generis Perhaps, indeed, this was its 
greatest virtue. 
Altogether, Dr. Russell’s book, with its 
portrayal of African Ше in a period of violent 
transitions, deserves the fairest wind. 


G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE 


David KEEN: The benefits of famine: 
olitical economy of famine and 
relief іп southwestern Sudan 
1983-1989. xvi, 289 pp. Princeton, 
um Princeton University Press, 
994, 


David Keen defines famine as an ' extended 
economic and political process where there are 
not only sufferers, but also beneficiaries’ (p. 7). 
The implication of this is that not only would 
those who benefit from famine actively promote 
it, but they would also prevent effective relief, 
lest the benefits that co oyed from the 
creation of famine be pee The reasons 
why powerful groups 1n society such as politi- 
cians, army and police officers, armed opposi- 
tion groups and merchants (commercial 


farmers) o effective relief are to cut 
labour costs, to avoid a drop in grain prices, 
to minimize unwanted si ects at the local 


level (e.g security and health risks) and to 
facilitate misappropriation by those who have 
access to political power and the means of 
violence. 

The origin of the promotion of famine and 
manipulatton of conflicts in southern Sudan as 
a ‘tool of state po policy is here traced to the 
colonial period in which political protection 
was withheld from the Dinka in response to 
their resistance to central goverment control. 
Keen argues that the sam: zame policy was pursued 
in the post-colomal period. During the two 
civil wars, the politics of famine creation and 
relief obstruction intensified in the south, which 
led to loss of assets and production, a failure 
of market and non-market strategies, as well 
as an inadequacy of relief (p.13). These 
processes caused suffering and misery for the 
victims but also confi benefits on. on a ‘loose 
and shifting coalition. of politically powerful 
groups within уаш, e helped to promote 
these processes’ (p. 

Keen identifies ue periods i in which protec- 
tion was either withdrawn or provided and the 
exploitative processes deepened or ceased 
accordingly During Turco-Egyptian rule, the 
Mahdiya, and the eriod of Anglo- 
Egyptian rule (1820—mid-1920s), the exploitat- 
IVO processes that created famine were 
unchecked and politically marginal groups were 
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subjected to unprecedented suffering. During 
the second period (тіі-19208-1960), state pro- 
tection was provided in an effort to recruit 
local collaborators. It was then that the policy 
of native administration was introduced. Man- 
made famine was rare during that period 
(p. 18). Keen argues that from 1960s onwards, 
certain political and economic developments 
undermined the system of protection, во render- 
mg me Dinka and other “ee. cal vulnerable 
to ex oitative proceises e.g. cattle-raiding by 
the Baggara) and consequently, man-made 
famine became common. In the 1980s, the 
failure to build the Jonglei canal, to даш access 
to oil deposits in the south and to suppress the 
rebellion there (р. 92), and the growing eco- 
nomic and environmental crisis 1n the north 
put the central government under heavy pres- 
sure (p.19). It therefore actively enco 

the exploitation of the Dinka partly to ‘deflect 
the political threat of the Baggara, to defeat 
political rebellion ш the south, and to фаш 
access to resources in the south’ (p. 19). The 
Slade aos support for the militias took the 
orm of provision of arms, ammunition, and 
intelligence, as well as the effective provision of 
unmunity from prosecution for theft, killings 
and other violations of law’ (p. 92) 

The author seems to conceptualize the 
Sudanese state of the 1980s as a homogeneous 
entity with all its sections accountable to the 
head of tbe state. He sees a network of 
inglorious formal and informal conspiracies 
between the central government, army officers, 
merchants, tribal militias and even railway 
workers, designed to deplete the resources of 
the Dinka and to obstruct relief operations not 
only in the famine migrants' areas of origin 
but even in the areas of their destination. The 
1980s h is whether or not the state in the 

980s had the capacity to manipulate the 
various interested groups in remote areas 
effectively for its own p and to hold 
accountable the various militias, army officers, 
merchants, etc or to provide protection against 
the excesses commutted by these interest groups. 

Certain events cast doubt on the soundness 
of the conspiracy theory used ın this study. If 
the government was in control, why was relief 
obstructed from reaching government-held 
areas in the south? Why was the central 
government also unable to protect not only the 
areas which were unsympathetic to the SPLA 
ш the south but also the Fur, who represented 
the bastion of the Umma pony victory in the 
1986 elections, against ‘widespread northern 
mulitia raiding’? (p.215). The author's argu- 
ment that ‘economic purposes ran the risk of 
conflicting with broader strategic goals’ 
(pp 212—3) does not seem tenable because, for 

e government, winning the war in the south 
was the overriding concern. The 1980s saw a 
collapse of the infrastructure and breakdown 
of law and order manifested in the loss of state 
control over certain terntories and resources, 
including the means of violence The question 
is whether, 1s dubious motives notwi d- 
ing, the government was really in a position 
either to organize violence against 1ts enemies 
or to protect its supporters. Motive alone 18 
seldom sufficient ev to demonstrate cause. 
The Baggara tribal leaders were, for example, 
opposed to raiding, but the youth were defiant, 
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a reflection of the breakdown of their tradi- 
tional institutions, enforcement mechanisms 
and the moral authority of the elders. The 
weak state was unable to fill the institutional 
vacuum which was initially its own creation. 
The mulitias, like the army, were the creation 
of the state, but as they grew stronger the state 
grew weaker and seems to have lost control 
over them. Had this not been the case, there 
would have been no reason why S. el-Mahdi's 
government could not have protected its own 
supporters. 
tion of recurrent drought as a cause 
of yp scarcity and the consequent displace- 
ment of population also does not receive 
adequate attention, especially in view of the 
fact that many of those who fled to southern 
Darfur in 1988 gave drought as well as cattle- 
raiding as the reason for flight (p Л). Even 
though drought alone seldom creates famine, 
in and and semi-arid regions like south-western 
Sudan, climatic factors cannot be disregarded 
n the explanation of population displ displacement. 
One of the central issues raised by this 
mportant study is whether multi EON elec- 
tions mean increased protection of liberty 
and property 1n countries like the Sudan ee 
uliteracy, poverty and inequality are a way of 
life. As Keen shows, the and the other 
marginal groups, including those ın the north, 
were subjected to йыр d suffering when 
a democraticall elected government was in 
power and when there were over 20 daily and 
weekly newspapers in the country. In such 
countries, conventional ‘democracy and multi- 
patty elections do not necessarily lead to сют 
protection, tolerance, increased parti шор, 
respect for the rule of law and a 
een’s book is a rigorously researched ma 
splendid piece of work on a very difficult and 
critical topic, and essential reading for all those 
interested in the politics of famine and relief. 


САІМ KIBREAB 


Isaac NcuBE MAZONDE: Ranching and 
enterprise in eastern Botswana: a 
case study of black and white 


farmers. (International African 
Library, 12) xi, 1161 рр. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 


Press, 1994. £39.50. 


This book provides a fascinating insight mto 
the dynamics of change in the ranching sector 
ш Botswana up to the mid-1980s. By taking ап 
actor-oriented, case-study approach, Mazonde 
offers the reader glimpses of the dilemmas 
faced by a wide variety of ranchers of diverse 
social background and ethnic origin. 

The state has always supported ranching in 
Botswana. In the colonial era access was limited 
to settler entrepreneurs who benefited from the 
sale of freehold titles, cheap credit an: o onis 
tial access to cattle trade licences. Following 


independence the state continued to support 
ranch development, whether through the Tribal 
Grazing Land Policy of tbe 1970s or the 


Agricultural Policy announced in 1991. The 
political ramifications of this are made very 
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apparent through the case studies ın this book. 
e emergence of successful, African ranch 
entrepreneurs, like their settler counterparts 
before them, has been on the back of heavy 
state support. 

Thro a series of case studies of ranchers 
with different entrepreneurial strategies and 
from different social and ethnic backgrounds, 
Mazonde shows how ranchers in Botswana are 
far from a homogeneous group. Some import- 
ant contrasts stand out. The family-firm tradi- 
tion is typified by the case studies of Afrikaans- 
speaking ranchers. These ranchers offset risk 
by engaging in multiple enterprises and estab- 
lishing strong social networks among both local 
trading and the ranch labour force, as 
well as links to ranching colleagues in nearby 
Transvaal, South Africa This strategy 13 con- 
tasted with uius uti ee run by £ 
rancher of English origin. Here, less reliance 
on social networks and a greater investment in 
technology for high returns are scen. 

Since independence, a wide of locals 
have purchased freehold ranches. A detailed 
examination of the formation of local élites, 
wnth different access to local, district or national 
patronage and power shows how local ranchers 
operate still different of ranches. Most 
local ranchers are absentee owners and manage 
their ranches alongside cattle-post operations 
in the communal areas. The production system 
straddies tenure types with cattle, along with 
family labour, moving between the areas. À 
pattern of under-capitalization and low 1nput 
management typifies the locally owned ranch. 
But this can be understood 1f the wider social 
and economic rationales for ranch ownership 
are understood. 

Mazonde explains that ownership of ranch 
land and cattle is to do with power, status and 
prestige as well as economics. Indeed, many 
studies have shown that despite official claims 
to the contrary, the returns to livestock produc- 
tion under ranch conditions are lower than 
they are in the communal lands. Linking the 
ranch and communal area cattle-post produc- 
tion systems can thus be seen as а response to 
the poor economic prospects of ranch owner- 
ship. Despite heavy government subsidies, 
donor support and trade ents with 
Europe, ranching remains a risky business, As 
the case studies of the white farmers show, 
diversification into a range of business opera- 
tions or securing of government contracts is 
vital for survival Local entrepreneurs use those 
contacts available to them. For some, these 
only link into kinship and authority networks 
in the nearby communal areas to secure cheap 
labour and access to extra cattle-post grazing, 
For others, ıt ıs links with the new political 
establishment that allow for preferential access 
to information and other benefits, 

Ranching in Botswana is thus not a simple 
phenomenon; it is a socially constituted activity 
mediated by political connections, social net- 
works and business li . Ranching neces- 
sarily has different meanings and so different 
practices for different people. For me this is 
the most telling conclusion arising out of the 
book. It is a shame that the paces policy chapter 
is so weak and fails to capitalize upon the 
lessons generated by the case studies, and does 
not adequately update the issues to the present 
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day. The absence of serious policy reflection— 
and, as 1n this case, even excuses for attempting 
to indulge in practical issues—in academic 
monographs of this type is always a disappoint- 
ment. There is much to be learnt for a more 
practical policy arena from this of schol- 
arly research (although at the price of £39.50 
it is unlikely that this book will find 1ts way to 
the desks of university students or policy 
makers in Africa anyway). 

Governments across the southern African 
region—in Namibia, South Afica and 
Zimbabwe---are currently s g with the 
dilemmas of land reform. How can local 
entrants into commercial agriculture be encour- 
aged? What of support are required? 

at are the likely problems that will be faced? 
The Botswana story has much to offer One 
lesson ıs clear: there ıs no single way to be a 
rancher, and stan ized recommendations on 
what should happen are usually off the mark. 
Interestingly, most extension recommendations 
in southern Africa follow the model of the 
technocratic entrepreneur of English origin 
who is profiled in the book, failing to encom- 
pass the importance of flexible grazing strat- 
egies, livestock movement in drought and 
multiple entrepreneurial strategies to offset risk. 
It is perhaps telling that that went bust! 


IAN SCOONES 


RICHARD RATHBONE (ed): Ghana. 
Part г 1941-1952; Part п 
1952—1957. (British Documents on 
the End of Empire. Series B, 
Vol. 1.). Ixxxviii, 421 pp. xxix, 
443 pp. London: HMSO for the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
in the University of London 1992 
[pub. 1993.] £60 ea. 


These two big volumes make a high-quality 
selection of nearly 300 documents from the 
Public Record ce more widely and easily 
accessible. The editor sets out the principles of 
his selection in the introduction. Few would 
quarrel with his emphasis here upon the politics 
of decolonization as viewed from and experi- 
enced in the Colonial Office, grven that it is 
prece in this area that the PRO sources 

ve their strongest comparative advantage 
over the records available elsewhere, above all 
in Ghanaian archives. 

The introduction goes on to describe the 
admunistrative system and political context in 
which the documents were generated. Professor 
Rathbone provides an authoritative and very 
interesting overview of what he calls ‘Ghana’s 
relatively short but stressful march to independ- 
ent statehood’, focused on the Colomal Office’s 
shifting p tions of, and attempts to handle, 
the rapidly-changing political situation 1n the 
colony. The editor also provides one-sentence 
descriptions of each document, plus lists of 
office-holders, biographical notes, an index, 
and a chronology which covers major economic 
trends as well as political events. 

This expertly edited and р pro- 
duced pair of volumes will be essential for any 
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library with pretensions to cover the emergence 
of contemporary African states. For teachers 
they provide a well-funded bank of data- 
response material They will be valuable to 
those researchers who wish to look only 
peripherally at the high politics of decoloniza- 
tion, and therefore lack the time to trawl the 
deep waters of the relevant Colomal Office 
records themselves. But they will also be 
immensely useful to scholars whose focus 18 
precisely on this subject The samples of the 
primary material published here are sufficiently 
generous to provide much more than a mere 
taste of the vast archive they, in a sense, 
represent. Together with the most informative 
introduction, they will certainly improve 
the efficiency of future саак projects. 
Altogether, is an excellent addition to the 
British Documents on the End of Empire series. 


GARETH AUSTIN 


KENNETH INGHAM: Obote: a political 
biography. xi, 228 pp. London: 
Routledge, 1994. £37.50. 


The book under review is most welcorne as 
it fills a gap in the existing literature on 
Uganda, being a biography of one of Uganda's 
most important politicians. Milton Obote was 
the first Prime Minister of Uganda, who 
reached that position as the result of an 
unnatural aliance between Obote’s political 

, the Uganda People’s Congress and 
the Baganda. 

Ingham details Obote’s Ше and political 
career and argues forcefully that he has been 

tly misunderstood and mis ted by 

political opponents. Ingham believes that 
by su ly manipulating the Western media 
against Obote, his opponents turned the opin- 
ions of the outside world agamst the president. 
He puts forward the argument that of all 
Uganda’s leaders, the one who made the most 
sincere attempts to unite the country was, 1n 
fact, Obote. 

Obote's first term in office lasted until 1971 
when he was toppled from power in a coup led 
by Amin. Having spent some years in exile, 
Obote, rare amongst ousted African politicians 
of the time, succeeded in returning to power in 
1980. Here begins what ıs perha e most 
controversial part of his book—that covering 
Obote's election to his second term of office 
and his performance and conduct during that 
term. Ingham disputes the widely held belief 
that the elections were seriously flawed, and 
that Muwanga's decree that no election results 
could be announced without their first being 
approved by him, can be seen as evidence of 
this flaw. In taking this stand Ingham effectively 
presents the ‘other side of the argument’ in 
what is a strong defence of Obote. 

The book goes on to detail Obote’s second 
term of office and again he disputes the widely 
held view that Obote’s troops were principally 
to blame for the large-scale killing of civilians, 
in the area that became known as the Luwero 
Triangle in nuns Instead, he argues that 
much of the killing was at least initiated by the 
rebels themselves, and it was through propa- 
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ganda organized by his political opponents, 
many based in Britain, that these activities 
were presented as the work of Obote's army. 
This argument 15, in itself, likely to cause some 
debate, and Ingham's assertion that it will 
never be clear whether it was the army or 
rebels who did most of the killing seems to 
muss the point. 

The book suffers rather from a paucity of 
sources—indeed the only primary sources used 
are Western newspapers. It 18 disappointin 
that Ingham does not make use of any archiv. 
materials, in particular the administration files 
вый ві s photos Ree Office wee Tor 

e penod i iately preceding їп end- 
ence, have recently been released. Whi ана 
ing journalists for not talking to people from 
outside Buganda, Ingham himself does not use 
ordinary Ugandans as informants, Ап interes- 
ting dimension to the book might have been 
added had Ingham made an attempt to discuss 
with Ugandans, from all over the country, 
Obote's periods of rule and their experiences 
of them. Instead much of the evidence for the 
book seems to come from discussions with 
Obote himself. Perhaps it is this that permeates 
the work, and the sceptic might раш the 
impression that the book was almost an 
opportunity for Obote to present his version of 
events to the world, through the writings of 
Ingham. The book under review sets itself an 
extremely difficult task. While it argues consist- 
ently and stimulates much thought it did not, 
ultimately, convince thus reader. 


GRACB CARSWELL 


Davi» DRAKAKIS-SMITH (ed.): Urban 
and regional change in Southern 
Africa. xvii, 227 рр. London: 
Routledge, 1992. £35. 


This volume had its genesis in a symposium 
at Keele in 1988, where some of the papers 
were presented to a small gathering of geo- 
graphers who had specific interests in Southern 
African geographical research. The meeting 
had a strongly urban focus, and four of the 
seven papers published here are specifically on 
urban themes. Two others, as the volume's title 
suggests, are on regional development issues 
The last of these has nothing to do with either 
theme and seems a rather strange inclusion, 
although this is no criticism of the paper which 
provides a very interesting study of the adoption 
of yield-increasing technologies by peasant 
farmers 1n Zimbabwe. 

The regional coverage is very patchy and 
biased towards South Africa and Zimbabwe. 
There are three papers exclusively on South 
Africa by Anthony on, Keith von and 
David Simon, and two on Zimbabwe by the 
editor and Lovemore Zinyama; Zimbabwe is 
in addition considered in a broad overview of 
urban and planning issues by Carole Rakodi 
which also draws on material from Tanzania 
and Zambia. The final рарег by Paul уап Ноо? 
from the University of Utrecht 18 on Botswana 
and considers its experience in rural develop- 
ment planning, regional planning and attempts 
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at political decentralization from independence 
to the 1980s. 

The most useful of the South African papers 
is probably the contribution by Lemon on 
regional service councils, which provides a 
sophisticated analysis of the development of 
these regional bodies which the 'reformists" 
hoped would serve to legitimize South African 
local government structures. These clected 
bodies could have representation from all racial 
groups, served regions which included different 
group areas, and were char; with the vital 
task of improving urban infrastructure for 
blacks, since this was seen as one of the key 
areas which might stem political discontent. 
However, since the electoral procedures gener- 
ally ensured a white majority, any claims to 
legitimacy were fatally flawed. Simon’s paper 
on the modernization of the apartheid city 
after influx control ended, and informal housing 
overwhelmed one metropolitan area after 
another, is also valuable but its main findings 
have also been published elsewhere. The third 
paper by Beavon, from the Geography 
Department at Witwatersrand University, 
largely been overtaken by events It considers 
the state of urban areas at the end of the 1980s, 
and particularly the impact of the Group Areas 
Act and Slums Act and the development, in 
contravention of these acts, of ‘ areas’ 
(mixed race residential areas) and squatting. 
The Paper goes on to speculate how these 
urban phenomena may fare under three differ- 
ent political scenarios: no change, some change, 
or a regressive change. The enormous and 
dramatic changes of the 1990s, however, were 
not envisaged. 

Drakakis-Smith's paper on urbanization and 
urban social change in Zimbabwe considers a 
number of themes which he has developed 
further elsewhere, including the lack of any 
real ‘socialist’ change, housing policies, and 
food distribution. 

There is some interesting material ın this 
volume, although some of the papers are rather 
too broad in their approach to serve as more 
than an introduction to the topic. The preface 
argues that the volume serves to contrast the 
impact that urbanization and political change 
has had in different states in the region; such a 
comparative pers; ve ш the papers would 
perhaps have made it a more regionally specific 
collection, but in fact virtually no such compar- 
isons are made. 

DEBORAH POTTS 


Hounkeati B. C. САРО: A comparat- 
ive phonology of Gbe. (Publications 
in African Languages and 
Linguistics, 14.) xxiv, 238 pp. Berlin 
and New York: Foris Publications; 
Garome, Bénin: Labo Gbe (Int.), 
1991. DM 138. 


This book is an outstanding application of 
the classical comparative method to an African 
language. It provides an excellent exemplifica- 
tion of concepts that are usually explained in 
textbooks only with reference to Indo- 
European 
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Gbe is the best-known overall name for a 
dialect cluster (or language cluster) which 
includes Ewe, Fon, Аја, Gen, Gun, and many 
other speech-forms and ıs spoken along the 
West African coast from eastern Ghana to 
western Nigeria. Capo lists 51 lects, or speech- 
forms, of which he studies 19 in detail. He 
claims they form a single language or dialect 
cluster, tho he does not discuss mutual 
intelligibility between the various lects. After a 
detailed study of the highly confused termino- 
logy used by different writers, he groups the 
lects into five dialect groups or sections: Vhe 
(= Ewe), Gen, Аја. Fon, and Phia-Pherá. This 
subgrouping is justified by a glance at Table 114 
(‘Proto-Gbe consonants that have changed’ 
p. 126), except for the division between the last 
two groups, which Capo distinguishes by the 

resence of ‘at least three nominal prefixes’ in 
hla-Pherá as opposed to only two ш Fon 
(p, 14). 

The reconstruction 18 carefully argued, step 
by step, from a comparison of the forms of the 
various modern lects Phonologically, Capo 
reconstructs seven oral and seven nasalized 
vowels, and 24 consonants, none of which is a 
nasal. Phonetic nasal(ized) consonants are 
derived by assimilation to the nasalized vowels, 
an analysis which has been proposed for other 
New Kwa angaa, A large number of 
alveolar correspondences leads hım to set up 
+18 *d? in addition to *t, *d, *t*, *d*, *s, *z; m 
my experience it is unusual to find aspirated 
consonants at only one place of articulation, 
and perhaps a lost conditioning factor, such as 
an earlier sequence of parneular vowels, might 
be nsible for different reflexes of one of 
the other pairs of consonants. In addition to 
*y, жк, "X", ж", which are attested in modern 
lects, Capo reconstructs *H", ‘a voiced labial- 
ized fricative, either glo or pharyngeal’ 
(p. 111); this is a highly unusual sound, particu- 
larly in contrast with labjalized uvulars, but 
again the only alternative seems to be to assume 
a lost conditioning factor. 

Capo not only reconstructs ents but 
analyses them m terms of distinctive features 
and traces their developments by means of 

honological rules. Interesting points about his 
eature system are that he uses [front] as well 
as К], which enables the central vowel [ә] 
to specified as [-back, -front], and, more 
controversially, his introduction of [paired] as 
a phonological rather than a phonetic feature. 
This is done to group *b with *d, *y, *w, *« 
and "| as segments which have conditioned 
nasal variants, rather tban with the obstruents, 
which do not have nasal variants and which in 
general form voiceless/voiced pairs. He admits 
that not all problems are solved by this 
approach, but it is hard to think of a better 
one. Di ically, the situation may have 
arisen through **6> *b; implosives should not 
be classified as obstruents, and by usmg a 
feature [obstruent] instead of [sonorant] it 1s 
possible to classify **B, *d, *y, *w, *v and *] 
аз [-obstruent], whereas the remaining conson- 
ants are [+obstruent] But once **B has 
become *b this option 15, as Capo correctly 
argues, no longer viable. 

The chapters on reconstruction are followed 
by one on phonological processes, which leads 
to some theoretical considerations. Here one 
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wonders why Capo initially uses the feature 
[rounded] for vowels, but [labial] for conson- 
ants; the process of labial attraction, extremely 
common in many West African languages, can 
be easily expressed as an assimilation if [labial] 
is used for both, as Capo finally does on p. 173. 
There is an interesting discussion of the term 
* palatalization ' and a suggestion that a convex 

ре of the tongue to match the concave roof 
of the mouth is necessary before palatalization 
can take place which 18 worth investigating 
despite the rather strange fig. 4 on p. 137. The 
discussion of alternative reduplication processes 
is interesting and is worth careful consideration. 

Useful indexes of English-Proto-Gbe and 
Proto-Gbe-English conclude the volume 

An innovative and highly commendable 
feature of the book is the author's dedication 
to the practical development of Gbe. The 
abstract 1s given in Gbe before the international 
languages French, German, and KuiSwahili. 
Appendices trace the development of the 
working group on Gbe which has finally 
resulted in Labo Gbe (Int), located in Garome, 
Republic of Bénin, which is co-publisher of the 
book with Foris. 

The book 1s well produced with very few 
musprints. The bibliography, however, needs to 
be carefully rechecked; a number of items 
referred to in the text are not listed; e.g. Capo 
1988 (repeatedly referred to), Duthie 1990 
(р. D, Dakubu 1976 (p 1), Mamattah 1979 

. 5); the title of Pazzi 1976 as given on p. 6 

oes not match that in the bibliography, and 
Tchitchi and Guédou 1977 (p 1) is perhaps the 


same as Guédou and Tchitchi 1 in the 
bibliography. 
It would be very helpful to have a simple 


statement on the standard orthography which 
has been used throughout so that the reader 
understands how familiar names such as Ewe 
and Aglo now appear as Vhe and Awlan. 

The work is overall extremely impressive, 
and it is tly to be hoped that it can be 

rinted 1n paperback at a price that can be 

orded by ican and other students of 
historical linguistics No price 1s stated on the 
book, but I have just seen it offered for sale at 
almost £55 


KAY WILLIAMSON 


Tony BINNS: Tropical Africa. xiii, 
190 pp. (Routledge Introductions 
to Development.) London and New 
York: Routledge, 1994. £8.99. 


This book provides a good introduction to 
tropical Africa, descri as a highly diverse 
and complex region about which myths and 
misinformation abound. In the introductory 
chapter the author argues that inadequate 
understanding of African people, their cultures 
and environment has done much to compound 
rather than alleviate many of the problems of 
tropical Africa. Colonial rule, a brief but 
protoundly important period in the region's 

istory is discussed at some len, as are some 
of the legacies of this period The inequality in 
social and economic conditions is reviewed 
with reference to spectfic countries, and loolang 
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towards the future, the author concludes that 
approaches to development are tending to 
become more appropriate, concentrating less 
on wealth generation and more on poverty 
alleviation. Each chapter concludes with one 
or more case studies and in this introductory 
chapter the case study is on the Gambia as an 
example of an economy much affected by the 
location of its border. 

In the second chapter, which focuses on 
Africa’s people, the author makes the very 
relevant point that we do not know how many 
propie re are in tropical Africa and the 
m lems of conducting censuses are stressed. 

keeping with the theme of diversity in 
tropical Africa, the differences which prevail 
both within and between countries in terms of 
population numbers, distribution and density 
are considered, albeit superficially, in a discus- 
sion limited to less than two pages. Population 
growth, demographic structure and the move- 
ment of people are also considered, as is racial 
and ethnic diversity. A range of socio-economic 
indicators are also reviewed to reveal the 
relatively low quality of life that many Africans 
have when compared with other countries in 
the world. Two case studies conclude this 
chapter, the first on por deum Kenya and 
the second on un r-populated Maii. 
Subheaded * Feeding the people ', the case study 
on Mali seems inappropriate here as 1t focuses 
more on the workings of the Office du Niger 
and not on 'Africa's people', the subject of 
the chapter. 

Tropical Africa's environment is as diverse 
as its people and the third chapter demonstrates 
the complexity of African environments and 
the problems of analysmg environmental 
change. The манш of rainfall, particularly 
in serm-arid West Africa, is discussed along 
with the desertification debate and the issue of 
land degradation. Much of the blame for 
alleged environmental degradation, particularly 
m marginal areas, has been attributed to 
cultivators and pastoralists, but in their defence, 
Binns argues that indigenous systems of pastor- 
alism in particular are well adapted Forest 
resource management is also considered but 
the discussion is scant 1n comparison with that 
on the drylands. As awareness about Africans 
and their environment grows, the author notes 
attitudes towards Africans changing. They are 
now seen less as passive victuns of harsh 
environments and more as people who cope 
skilfully with difficult conditions. Attention 1s 
drawn to the need to build on African initiat- 
ives. Case studies of how people cope with 
marginal environments are taken from Burkina 
Faso and from the Jos Plateau in Nigeria 

The importance of agriculture in the econom- 
ies of most countries ın tropical Africa is 
highlighted in ch. iv on ‘Rural Africa’. While 
over /0 per cent of people are involved in 
agriculture, per capita food production is 
shown to have declined since independence and 
has fallen far behind Asia. While some countries 
are coping, in others famune and starvation 
have occurred In explanation the author notes 
that agriculture has faced major problems 
which, in some countries, have been exacer- 
bated by civil war and political instabihty. 
General characteristics of African cultivation 
and pastoral systems are considered but no 
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mention is made of recent changes in policy 
towards agriculture following the adoption of 
Structural Adjustment Policies in so many 
African countries. As part of the rural scene, 
periodic markets are discussed and mention is 
made of formal markets such as state-run 
marketing boards, responsible largely for the 
purchase of cash crops from producers. 
Although ıt is mentioned that many marketing 
boards have been dismantled following the 
adoption of X Structural Adjustment 
Programmes, no indication is given as to what 
has followed. Regardie future rural develop- 
ment strategies the author sees the need to 
focus on strengthenmg smallholder production, 
increasing food security and raising living 
standards. Case studies attached to this chapter 
include indigenous farming systems in Sierra 
Leone, pastoralism in Northern Nigeria and 
villagization in Tanzania. 

Urban Africa, the subject of the fifth chapter 
examines the pressures created in urban areas 
as a result of rapid and unplanned urban 

owth. This has left cities short of cing 

ousing and madequately supplied with basic 
services such as water and sewerage. The pace 
of urban growth has also far exceeded the 
capacity of African economies to provide 
employment and many people derive an income 
from the informal sector. The difficulty of 
defining who is ‘employed’ and ‘ рпешрїоуей i 
are highlighted. A variety of specific problems 
is considered in three case studies which focus 
on some of the effects of rapid urban growth 
in Northern Nigerian cities, unemployment ш 
Ghana and tourism in Kenya. Finally the 
author looks to the future of tropical África. 
Several prerequisites for social and economic 
development are identified including the need 
for the establishment of appropriate systems of 
government, appropriate systems of rural devel- 
opment, improved access to education for all 
and esp y for girls, and improved health 
care and transport facilities. Whether Structural 
Adjastment is the most appropriate path to 
develo t is questioned and in view of the 
control that Western nations have on Africa, 
one of the most appropriate strategies for 
future development is considered to be thro 
international cooperation in the shape of polit- 
ical and economic groups or federations. The 
role of ECOWAS forms the subject of a case 
study which concludes that the potential of the 
organization 1s far greater than its achievements 
so far. The final case study examines changes 
the contradiction between pohtical words and 
deeds by Robert Mugabe in Zimbabwe, a 
country where, in spite of the government's 
all commitment to socialism, capitalism 


remains strong. 

The scope of the book 18 vast but because of 
its limited length many of the ideas are not 
pursued in depth. Nevertheless, it should be of 
great value to anyone embarking on the study 
of Africa and particularly to sixth-formers in 
schools for whom the case studies will provide 
an added dimension A major criticism 18 the 
lack of attention to changes that have been 
taking place over the past decade. Structural 
Adjustment 1$ mentioned in the final сарт 
but receives scant attention elsewhere. е 
effects of increases in agricultural producer 
prices, of over-valued currencies, currency 
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devaluation precipitated by Structural 
Adjustment, and of market liberalization are 
barely considered. In spite of this the book is 
well written and reads easily. 

К. BAKER 


Mary TIFFEN, MICHAEL MORTIMORE 
and Francis СІСНОК: More 
people, less erosion: environmental 
recovery in Kenya. xii, 311 pp. 
Chichester: John Wiley & Sons, 
1994. £22.50. 


This 1з an important book in a number of 
ways in that it questions the past two decades 
of social science and environmental analyses of 
land and water resource use in Africa. Jt 
presents а remarkably well documented and 
accessible account of the achievements of 
Kenyan farming communities in what have 
been regarded as environments possibly intract- 
able to improvements in agricultural production 
and apparently irreversibly degraded by past 
mususe of soil and water. It has been аг 
that the natural resources were not robust 
enough to withstand the intensification of use 
brought about by population increase and the 
absence of other land use and economic 
options. 

The authors have looked very carefully at 
the evidence and found that the rural landscape 
of the Machakos District of Kenya has been 
substantially improved since the initial misman- 
agement and degradation of the 1930s.. By 
comparıng photographs, aerial and terrestrial, 
with photo hs and imagery acquired ın the 
recent past, including by themselves, they 
conclude that soi moisture is being skilfully 
managed, soil stabilized, and that tree and 
other cover has increased — significantly. 
Substantial use has also been made of the 
numerous and variously oriented studies of the 
District. They enable the authors to conclude 
that agricultural productivity has improved and 
is generally continuing to improve and that the 
District 1s providing a growing number of 
livelihoods as well as constantly increasing its 
integration with the rest of the Kenyan 
economy. 

These results are clearly a pleasing outcome 
for the authors and the large team of researchers 
from the Озан o airobi, and they ar 
especially pleasing to the sponsors of the study, 
the World Bank. There is satisfaction that the 
researchers have avoided 'an excessive focus 
on the problems of the moment and an 
expectation that actions can be taken which 

ill assist in solving them in the relatively short 
term. [Such a] focus tends to blind us to the 
1 term trends which are continumg 
beneath our feet. .. . This type of study reminds 
us how, over a relatively short period, continued 
incremental, adaptive changes, many of which 
are hardly noticed at the tume, can add upon 
to substantial change in gate’ (pm of 
the foreword by John English, World Bank, 
Policy and Research Division). The -study 


argues very erede for a new 
agenda which will record more comprehensively 
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and more objectively socio-economic develop- 
ment trends in África. 
TONY ALLAN 


GRAHAM P. CHAPMAN and KATHLEEN 
M. BAKER (ed.): The changing geo- 
graphy of Africa and the Middle 
East. xvii, 252 pp. London and New 
York: | Routledge for the 
Department of  Geogra » at 
SOAS, 1992. £40 (paper £10.99). 


The editors and seven other contributors to 
this study of change are all based at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies. This explains 
the bringing together of concern with two 
regions more usually treated separately since 
this volume—and its companion, The ging 
geography of Asia—reflect the areas covered 

y the undergraduate teaching programme in 
geography at the School since its ception 25 
rs ago. The text is about equally divided 
etween the Middle East and North Africa, on 
the one hand, and Africa south of the Sahara 
on the other. Аз such, this 15 an accessible 
survey of a large area which starts with the 
most obvious change in recent decades, the 
move from colonialism to political independ- 
ence, and then looks, in turn, at challenging 
outcomes in eight regional sub-divisions. 

Pohtical and economic development in the 
countries covered by the SOAS geographers 
has generally not followed the Western models 

ic departing colonial rulers hoped to leave 
behind. сара it was паїуе to think that any 
particular model of change would predominate 
across во large an array of countries differing 
in area, population, and resource endowment 
and in the extent to which there was, at 
independence, & sense of nation and shared 
purpose within arbitrary state boundaries 
drawn to demarcate European aims and suc- 
cesses rather than to make any sense 1n terms 
of indigenous cultural and economic patterns. 

The longest chapter is by Deborah Potts on 
southern Africa where the dominant position 
of South Africa is analysed just before the end 
of à eid. Dominance remains but 18 hence- 
forth likely to be experienced more in economic 
than in political and ideological terms. Links 
between the ten countries in the area should 
strengthen, with considerable effect on eco- 
nomic patterns. 

Writing about francophone central Africa, 
Felicité Awassi Atsimadja points out that there 
bas been less Euro penetration here than 
elsewhere and that the great Congo River basin 
remains as a yet to be developed major 
resource, Kathleen Baker’s chapter on west 
Africa’s fifteen states highlights the role of 
agriculture in supporting over 200 million 
people but other constraints on development 
include the small size of some of the states, a 
range of intra-state problems and the continu- 
ing levels of dependence on advanced econom- 
ies. Anthony O'Connor finds similar problems 
of burgeoning population, political instability 
and failure to meet economic goals in eastern 
Africa—now better known in the West for 
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disaster and political turmoil, with names such 
as Rwanda and Somalia in press headlines. 

George Joffé discusses the demographic and 
economic problems of five north African states 
in an Islamic context, as does Tony Allan for 
Egypt and the Sudan though, for these two, 
there за ial focus on land and water 
constraints, St. John Gould covers the rest of 
the Arab world where contrasts of wealth — 
oil-rich versus oil-poor—underly rapid urban- 
ization and political uncertainties. Keith 
McLachlan’s chapter on Iran, Israel and Turkey 
completes the survey: he stresses the implica- 
tions of demographic and economic change 
against a background of conflict and external 
influence. 

The editors have encouraged chapter authors 
to focus on selected common themes while 
stressing distinguishing key developments in 
each part of the vast area under review. Most 
writers look at the environmental impact, at 
various spatial scales, of the trends and changes 
identified. Allan's analysis of the unpredictabil- 
ity of the Nile for Egypt and the Sudan is the 
most detailed study tn this regard. Another 
welcome indication that this 1s geography of 
the 1990s 1s the broad concern with implications 
of knowledge—or ignorance—of the places 
and peoples considered. This recognizes both 
the uneven availability of empirical data — facts 
and figures—but also the importance of the 
differing representations of realities depending 
on one's location within (or outside) Africa or 
the Middle East. 

The novel linking together in this book of 
two major world regions opens up scope for 
comparisons across a wide range of states. 
Thus common elements are identified in very 
different circumstances. Migration and urban- 
ization, for example, affect all the countries 
considered. So, too, do environmental chal- 
lenges—deforestation here, water shortage 
there. All states operate within ex-colonial 
boundaries, though even those such as Somalia 
which seemed to be ethnically more homogen- 
eous have not escaped unrest. 

This book avoids the trap of discovering that 
there is change and diversity. Both are well 
known common denominators in the ongoing 
evolution of patterns of unevenness. The point 
is to look for standard forms of change in 
contrasting spatial and cultural settings and to 
compare outcomes. Where familiar trends 
emerge, geographers can make predictions in 
which they apply the experience of one case to 
the circumstances and potental of another 
The geographers at SOAS take a broad view 
of their subject, with concern for cultural as 
well as environmental and resource patterns. 
This enables them for example, to identify the 
geographic significance of a religious tradition 
such as Islam or of a language (e.g. French in 
the Maghreb or in central Аїпса). If geo- 

phers are expected to show connexions 
etween all kinds of uneven patterns then those 
producing this volume score well. 

In the concluding chapter the editors pick 
up the extent to which the notion of dependence 
appears 10 a number of forms m this book 
There is intra-state dependence of one group 
or area upon others or of people affected by— 
and affecting—their environment. There is also 
the continuing dependence, and interdepend- 
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ence, linkin 
countries wi 


African and Middle Eastern 
the wider world. 


BRIAN W. BEELEY 


James R M BRANDON (ed) The 
Cambridge guide to Asian theatre. 
vii, 253 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
£35. 


Most reviews are written b people who in 
other circumstances might e a purchaser 
and reader of the book in question, but this 
probably would not be so in the case of The 
Cambridge guide to Asian theatre. The reviewer 
receives a free copy, but he might never 
contemplate buying ıt. This would not be 
because of the price tag of £35 in itself. If any 
individuals still buy books, they know that 
there are not many academic books below this 
figure. The Cambridge guide to Asian theatre, 
however, 1s more expensive than another 
volume more than four times its size that 
contains, m different format, most of the same 
information. Essentiallp the publishers have 
asked the editor to extract the entries on Asian 
theatre from The Cambridge guide to world 
theatre and have the authors of these entries 
up-date and revise as necessary. There 1s added 
material, m the form of short entries under 
new sections entitled ‘Genres’ and ‘Artists’, 
but as there seem to be some problems in these 
areas, one might still prefer to spend one’s 
money on the parent volume. 

Having bought this guide to Asian theatre, 
probably no reader would then sit down to 
read ıt through, as the reviewer has to. Reading 
this volume through is m fact a fascinating 
experience, as one moves through a panorama 
of theatre forms and many centuries in time 
This volume must be judged, however, as a 
reference book. One may read one whole 
country section (out of 21 such sections) to 
gain an overview of that country’s theatre 
culture, but it is likely to be 1n spot-checking 
of 1solated references to Asian theatre in other 
books that The Cambridge guide to Asian 
theatre’s mam benefits will lie. 

The excellent introduction by the editor, 
James Brandon, sets the scene for the whole of 
the book. Here Brandon explains how the book 
covers ‘four major geographic regions’, South 
Asia, East Asia, South- Asia and Oceania. 
Of these, Oceania receives least treatment both 
in the introduction (where it shares a paragraph 
with South-East Asia) and ın the body of the 
book, but it is clear from the material presented 
that httle scholarly work has as yet been done 
on what may be a rich theatrical culture. 
Brandon then identifies the main social and 
cultural milieux which nourished theatre in the 
various countnes and regions treated: (a) those 
controlled by the élite, which comprised either 
the members of a court society or an urban 
western-influenced intelligentsia or both, (b) 
villages and country areas, and (c) commercially 
exploited entertainment areas 1п large urban 
environments. 

Each section of the book follows a standard 
pattern. The core is a historical survey of 
theatre 1n the country or area concerned, These 
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general introductions are the strength of The 
Cambridge guide to Asian theatre. While there 
are ew people in the world with Brandon's 
breadth of knowledge about Asian theatre, to 
someone who only knows one area well, the 
sections on India, Japan and Singapore seem 
particularly informative and thoughtful in pre- 
sentation. Maybe one can hope that Can 
can see commercial possibilities ш a grandchild 
volume, paperback and very inexpensive, with 
just the introduction, historical surveys and 
su; ons for further reading. 

ithin each section there are three subsec- 
tions, the first of genres and the second of 
artists. The sections are completed by 
bibliographies. 

It would seem to me that ‘Genres’ and 
‘Artists’ both provide useful information and 
pose some problems. It is very difficult to 
imagine the various tions that users of 
the Guide would have. According to the dust 
cover the book 1s amed at ‘students, teachers, 
drama professionals and theatre-enthusiasts 
everywhere'. Let us suppose that an individual 
in any one of these groups knows something 
&bout one of the areas covered 1n the Guide. In 
my case this would be Japan. I might reasonably 
come across a reference to the Chinese реше 
kunqu in an English-language publication about 
Japanese theatre and wish to find out more 
about it. I look up kunqu in the index of the 

de and am directed to a reference on p. 54, 
in the ‘Genres’ section of China. Fine so far. 
1 obtam information about the performance 
conventions and general character of kunqu. 
Perhaps this whets my appetite and I wish to 
have set in its historical context. There 
is no other reference in the index, nor 15 there 
a reference within the ‘Genres’ section. There 
is, however, quite a long passage about kunqu 
in the China historical survey (on РР 30—31) 
and this I would have to find myself. 

Perhaps the editor would say that any 
moderately diligent student would want to read 
the whole historical survey anyway, and I 
would accept the rebuke. But something on 
p.54 would have aroused my interest and I 
might want to pursue it further: ‘The pitches 
of the seven-holed flute, а key instrument in 
kunqu, set the tonics for keys and modalities 
which anrmate the versification and general 
structure of a play. The Japan specialist 
immediately thinks , superficially perhaps, of 
nö, which also depends tly on the flute. 
Perhaps this is a general phenomenon through- 
out the region. Is the flute used elsewhere in 
Asia? Here frustration starts, as the index does 
not extend beyond being a hst of genres and 
artists. One feels a great opportunity has been 
lost. There is so much detailed information 1n 
this volume that a full and inative index 
would have contributed immensely to its use- 
fulness. ‘ Masks’ (although this element is taken 
up briefly in the ea ошу ‘Shakespeare’, 
‘patronage’ are just a few of the elements of 
Asian theatre that recur in various sections of 
the book but he buried there waiting for the 
diligent speed-reader. 

There is also a lack of balance in the 
‘Genres’ section. In the circumstances of pre- 
modern Asian theatre cultures, where the 
geographical area may be vast and communica- 
tion very difficult, one would expect a large 
number of localized theatre forms. ‘Genre’ is 
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notoriously difficult to define in this situation, 
and perhaps the editor of this volume was wise 
not to try to do so. The regional specialists 
seem to have been left to judge for themselves 
what a 'genre' is, with the result here that 
forms that have only ever existed in one Itmited 
area of India have been given separate entries 
in the Genres section, w the Chinese and 
Japanese specialists have only included larger 
categories. Thus India has 5] ' ', China 
12 and Japan nine. On the Indian definition 
there are certainly additions to be made to the 
list of Japanese genres and this must also be 
true of China. 

The specialists also seem to have had different 
ideas ut who to include in the Artists 
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section. The Indonesian entry, for example, 
contains 19 personalities but not one of them 
was active before the beginning of this century. 

Probably there are no answers to these 
questions and we should be grateful that the 
amount of accessible information is as great as 
itisin this book. There are, however, a number 
of slightly frustrating omissions and blemishes 
x should be corrected before a second 

tion, finally, a Japan specialist cannot 
fail to notice the abundant use of the adjective 
‘unique’, which is especially meaningless in a 
book describing a myriad of different theatre 
forms developed in many cases in isolated 
geographical areas. 


BRIAN POWELL 
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CHRISTA MOULLER-KESSLER: Gram- 
matik des Christlich-Palästinisch- 
Aramäischen. Teil 1: Schriftlehre, 
Lautlehre, Formenlehre. (Texte und 
Studien zur Orientalistik, Bd. 6.) 
xxxiv, 342 pp., 14 plates. Hilde- 
sheim: Georg Olms Verlag, 1991. 
DM 58. 


Christian Palestinian Aramaic (CPA) first 
came to the attention of Euro scholars 
in 1758 through 5. E. and J. S. Assemani's 
description of Vatican вуг. 19, a Gospel 
lectionary dated А.р. 1030. It was only in the 
second half of the nineteenth century that much 
earlier, albeit very fragmentary (and often 
palimpsest), texts began to be brought to light 
in the Middle East (and in some cases, brought 
back) by Western scholars The main sources 
for these fragments (the majority of which were 
published between 1875 and 1912) were St 
Catherine's Monastery (Sma), the Cairo 
Geniza, the Umayyad mosque in Damascus, 
and the Syrian Monastery 1n Egypt. The first 
serious study of the grammar of the dialect 
was by none other than Noldeke. N&ldeke’s 
work, however, was based solely on Vatican 
syr. 19 (which had recently been published), 
and he did not yet have access to the much 
earlier fragmentary manuscripts, of the fifth to 
eighth centuries, in which the dialect was 
preserved in a much better form. One of the 
Subsequent editors of the older fragments was 
F. Schultess, а scholar who also provided the 
standard lexicon (1903) and r (1924). 
The latter work, which was published posthum- 
ously, has the serious drawback that no 
indication is given whether the forms cited 
belong to the earlier fragments or to the later, 
but often corrupt, complete texts. This defect, 
and some other inadequacies, together with the 
fact that a certain number of new texts have in 
the meantime been published, make the appear- 
ance of Part 1 of this new grammar a most 
welcome event 

The first chapter gives a succinct and very 
helpful survey of the background, covering 
such topics as the geographical distribution of 


the dialect, the place of CPA amongst other 
Aramaic dialects, the history of its study, and 
the matenals, covering both inscriptions and 
manuscripts. Schriftlehre and Lautlehre cover 
some 20 each, while nearly 200 pages are 
devoted to Formenlehre; the very full and 
useful indexes run to some 60 pages. Abundant 
examples are given throughout, given in а 
specially designed CPA script (a great improve- 
ment on Schultess's use of serto). A welcome 
feature is the very large number of examples 
given, drawn from the whole range of the 
extant corpus of texts. What is more, the source 
for each form is given, so that it 1s at once 
clear whether the form belongs to the earlier 
or to the later manuscript sources. But even 
more important than that, Dr Muller-Kessler 
has systematically checked editors’ readings 
against the manuscripts themselves and has 
thus avoided [оешу in a grammar quite a 
number of forms which feature in the printed 
editions due to misreadings, but which never 
had any existence in the manuscripts them- 
selves. In this connection it is most welcome 
that Dr Miller-Kessler plans, ın conjunction 
with Professor M Sokoloff, to provide 
re-editions of all the older CPA texts, thus 
replacing the older, often very inadequate, 

tions. (Here it might also be mentioned that 
the ‘new finds’ of manuscripts at St Catherine's 
Mona include some further CPA materials, 
among which the more fragmentary pieces are 
descri and ın a few cases fully published, 
ш my forthcoming catalogue of the Syriac and 
CPA fragments. 

Though the habitual user of the grammar 
will inevitably find some details with which to 
disagree, as well as an occasional small inaccur- 
acy, this will not detract from the admiration 
that will be felt at the thorough and systematic 
way in which Dr Müller- er has gone 
about her task. Indeed her grammar of CPA 
undoubtedly constitutes a significant landmark 
in the history of Aramaic studies, and it will 
also prove of importance for 
scholars working on the related dialects of 
Jewish Palestinian and Samantan Aramaic. 
Her accompanying volume, on syntax, will be 
eagerly awaited. 

S.P. BROCK 
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Records of the Hajj a documentary 
history of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
[10 vols.] Vol. 1, xiv, 754 pp.; vol. 2, 
vii, 768 pp.; vol. 3, vii, 793 pp.; 
vol. 4, уш, 803 pp.; vol 5, xv, 
758 pp.; vol. 6, x, 722 pp.; vol. 7, 
xiv, 885 pp.; vol. 8, xiv, 897 pp.; 
vol. 9, xii, 819 pp.; vol. 10, box of 
9 facsimile reproductions. Farnham, 
Surrey: Archive Editions, 1993. 


The first nine of these volumes contain a 
wide variety of texts, photomechanically repro- 
duced from the original publication or archive, 
relating to Mecca, the Ka'ba and the Haj: 
excerpts from traditional Islamuc texts (sira, 
ta'rikh, rihla, etc.), scholarly articles, reports of 
modern travellers, documents from the PRO, 
segments of the Qur'an, newspaper reports, 
and others. All are ın English, French or 
Arabic. All are presented without commentary, 
although there is a table of contents at the 
front of each volume which specifies the sources 
of the extracts contained in that volume and, 
at the beginning of vol 1, a short general 
introduction by Alan Rush. There 15 no 
statement about who was responsible for 
selecting the texts and no real explanation of 
the principle behind the selection. Rush mdi- 
cates that the sole aim was to amass a larger 
quantity of material relating to the Hay than 
13 available in any other single publication. * To 
read, analyse and seek conclusions is now left 
to the reader ' 

After vol. 1, which is organized around the 
theme of 'pilgrim prayers, mvocations and 
rites’, vols. 2 to 8 are arranged historically and 
chronologically with increasing detail and cov- 
erage for the modern period: while vol. 2 covers 
the period from 630 to 1814, vol. 6 is concerned 
with less than а decade (1926—35). Volume 9 1s 
devoted entirely to ‘health affairs and the 
Hay’; and vol. 10, а box uniform in appearance 
with the volumes of texts, contains a selection 
of historical maps and reproductions of such 
things as a tile with a picture of the Ka‘ba and 
a certificate of fulfilment of Нау from the 
Mamlük period А survey of these volumes 
indicates that the titles allotted to each are a 
useful guide to contents but that, inevitably, 
the material cannot be divided up with complete 
precision: health matters are not confined to 
vol. 9, and ‘historical’ material is not limited 
to the chronological volumes. 

What we have, therefore, is a fairly large 
collection of raw material, chosen not haphaz- 
ardly but to some extent arbitranly. Alan Rush 
himself notes the absence of any of the relatively 
rich material relating to the subject in German 
or Dutch, and even in the three languages 
represented in this collection it 1s to think 
of texts which might have been included but 
which have not been: for example, there seems 
to be nothing from al-Fakibi, Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, ог al-Batanüni (checking this 
statement is impeded by the lack of D 
Convenient though it is to have it available 
here, it is not obvious why the 1899 article of 
E. H. Parker, ‘Chinese contributions to the 
Kaaba question’ (a better ttle would be 
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something like ‘Reports relating to the rise of 
Islam in medieval Chinese historical texts’) 
merits inclusion. Like that article, the section 
from J. Wellhausen’s Arab kingdom discussing 
the alleged plan of ‘Abd al-Malik to divert the 
Hajj away from Mecca and to Jerusalem cannot 
be regarded as the last word on the topic 
it discusses. 

Anyone wishing to work on the material will 
need to situate it in 1ts historical, literary and 
scholarly contexts and that will require consid- 
erable research and reading beyond the items 
gathered here. Nevertheless, as a starting point 
and as an alternative to using the originals of 
these materials in publications and archives 
which may not be readibly accessible, it is 
certainly convenient to have this collection 
available in one place. Given the increasin 
detail in the later chronological volumes and 
the fact that those volumes reproduce а large 
number of documents from the PRO and the 
Oriental and India Office collections of the 
British Library, they will be a valuable resource 
for undergraduate and masters’ student 
dissertations 


G.R. HAWTING 


NEHEMIA LEVTZION: Islam in west 
Africa: religion, society and politics 
to 1800. (Collected Studies Series, 
CS462.) x, [324] pp. Amersham 
Hants.: Variorum; Brookfield, 
Vermont: Ashgate Publishing Co., 
1994. £49.50. 


Variorum continues its praiseworthy work in 
making available, in sensibly gathered collec- 
tions, valuable essays some of which might 
otherwise be quite difficult to track down. 
There are 19 papers in the present volume, 
drawn from nine books (three of which were 
edited or co-edited by Levtzion) and six 
journals, Two papers (and the postscript of a 
third) are published here for the first time: 
including a brief preface by the author, almost 
ten per cent of the collection is new. The index 
is a plus. The papers are divided amongst 
five : Islamization, Islam in politics: 
the role of the ‘ulama’, Background to the 
Islamic revolutions, historical studies, and tex- 
tual studies. The dates of first publication range 
from 1963 to the present. In some cases 
scholarly discuss end moved on, шш 
papers ere are more of an 
evolving historiography than a ШЫ Чеш 
Other papers have a permanent quality about 
them much less affected by the passing of 
time’ “А seventeenth-century chronicle b 
Ibn al-Mukhtar: a critical study of Тит 
al-fattash’ is particularly precious in this 
respect, and, published originally ın the 
BSOAS, it has not been as widely accessible in 
Africanist circles as it deserves. It 18 excellent, 
too, to have the fascinating paper on ' Early 
nineteenth-century Arabic manuscripts from 
Kumasi’, providing a unique and invaluable 
insight into the day-to-day functioning of 
Muslim clerics on the frontiers of the Бы, 
almost two centuries ago. (It is a little disap- 
pointing, however, to have this material in tts 
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1965 presentation, rather than in the later 
version published in Chronicles of Gonja, edited 
by Levtzion and others.) 

The two new papers are fairly straight- 
forward histori accounts, The first is 
‘Highteenth-century renewal and reform in 
Islam: the role of sufi turug in west Africa’. 
The second, ‘Berber nomads and Sudanese 
states, the historiography of the desert-sahel 
interface", touches upon (among other thin 
the long-running discussion about the (alle 
Almoravid conquest of Ghana in А.р. 1076. 
Levtzion, long a staunch supporter of the 
conquest hypothesis, here in his latest statement 
says that we do not know if there was such an 
event (X.3), adding that that is not really the 
question anyhow (X.5). But I believe that there 
is à serious question here, in the historiography: 
why, when the early evidence of the conquest 
was so exceedingly scanty before the fourteenth 
century, did the story begin to emerge then, 
developing so strongly in the nineteenth, 
and assuming its form in 1912, to rule 
unchallenged for a further half-century? 

This is a book to be warmly welcomed, a 
fittmg reminder of the range of its author's 
interests, and the precision of his work. Will 1t, 
however, remain largely confined to those 
libraries and countries ш which the various 
original publications do exist, and may (though 
perhaps with a little searching) be consulted? 
and will it, because of price and other difficult- 
ies, remam excluded from libraries within 
Africa, precisely where it is so urgently needed? 
Can anything be done? 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Princeton Papers in Near Eastern 
Studies, (ed) Charles Issawi and 
Bernard Lewis, no. 1, 1992, iti, 
118 рр. Princeton, NJ: Darwin 
Press, 1992. $15. 


This is the first issue of a periodical which 
the editors say ‘will be published as a set of 
occasional papers’. The chronological span 18 
wide (from the pre-Islamic period to the present 
day), as 18 the disciplinary range (‘history, 
philology, literature, law, religion, politics, 
economics, sociology, and others’). The 
editors’ aim 1s to widen the opportunities for 
article publication in Near Eastern studies: they 
have younger scholars especially in mind. No 
book review section seems to be envisaged. 

The first number contains five articles: Ross 
Brann, ‘Power in the portrayal: representations 
of Muslims and Jews in Ju al-Harizi’s 
Tahkemoni'; Michael Cook, ‘Eschatology and 
the dating of traditions’; Наш Inalcik, 
‘Comments on “Sultanigm” Max Weber's 
typification of the Ottoman polity’; Charles 
Issawi, ‘Iraq, 1800-1991 a study m aborted 
development’; and Jonathan Katz, ‘ Visionary 
experience, autobiography, and samthood m 
North African Islam’. This ıs an interesting 
collection, 1f hardly one dominated by younger 
scholars, It, and the fact that the editors are 
Professors Issawi and Lewis, give good grounds 
for anticipating that Princeton Papers will prove 
to be an important journal. 

D O. MORGAN 
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Е. E. Рвтевѕ: 4 reader on classical 
Islam. xvi, 420 pp. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1994. 
£15. 


Although it is nowhere stated in the book, 
this volume is mainly (but not wholly) a 
gathering together, with a few editorial revisions 
appropnate to the new context, of the material 
on P iod published ın Peters's 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam: the classical 
texts and their interpretation (see my review 
BSOAS, 1vi, 1, 1992, 195). The first sentence 
of the editor’s ‘Introduction: a primer on 
Islam’ (a masterful four page presentation) 
states: ‘Islam was not fo by Muhammad 
(са. 570-632 с.в.); on the Muslim view, it is 
better understood as a part of God’s merciful 
providence ...' In keeping with this sentiment 
that Islam is a world-view, rather than a 
community or ‘just’ a religion, the material 
provided in this collection of translated texts 
starts with creation and terminates with the 
end of the world complemented by the eternal 
existence of heaven and hell. 

The Islamic world-view is presented as a 
cohesive whole through a series of discrete 
серет the past, sacred and profane; the life 
and work of the Prophet; the community of 
Muslims; the word of God and its understand- 
ing; the Qur'an, the Prophet, and the law; the 
worship of God; saints and mystics; Islamic 
theology. Each of these themes is illustrated by 
short textual segments (some stretch over a few 
pages) derived from a substantial number of 
sources, some originally translated by Peters, 
others extracted from previously published 
translations. The comprehension of the texts is 
facilitated by introductory comments and 
bridging material (all printed ın italics) The 
emp in the comments is on the contents 
of the passages which follow, rather than on 
the authors and their situation. Little of the 
material is presented in a historically contex- 
tualized manner, except in the sense that Ibn 
Khaldfin marks the end of the ‘classical’ 
period. The brief index does not include the 
names of the authors of the texts (although the 
index in Peters's Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam does), so there is no easy way of collating 
all the material from a given source and getting 
a sense of the author's overall perspective. 

This book will greatly facilitate the teaching 
of undergraduate courses on lslam. As they 
work their way (о this yudicious selection 
of texts, students (and other interested parties) 
will encounter а comprehensive vision of the 
Muslim understanding of Islam. 

A. RIPPIN 


CATHERINE Paris (ed.) Caucasologie 
et mythologie | comparée. Actes 
du Colloque International du 
CNRSJ/IV* Colloque de Caucasologie 
(Sèvres, 27—29 juin 1988). (SELAF, 
numéro spécial, 332.) 533 pp. Paris: 
Editions Peeters, 1992. BFr. 2370. 


As its title indicates, this volume represents 
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the proceedings of a conference held four years 
before its publication (and seven years before 
this review). Perhaps, therefore, the main 
question to be a here is the extent to 
which the material has lasting value apart from 
its status as a historical record. 

As the editor points out in her introduction, 
the 37 papers included reflect the wide interests 
of the great French scholar Georges Dumézil, 
the ninetieth anniversary of whose birth 
was celebrated by the conference They are 
divided ќо three broad sections: М 
ology, Ethnology and Folklore (pp. 17—18 
Linguistics (pp. 187—453), and a round table 
on dictionaries ш ucasian languages 
(pp.455-91). They are presented in French, 

English, German and Russian (but with a 
lengthy section of summaries, pp. 495—533, for 
the fainthearted), and naturall cover an 
enormous range of subjects beyond the compet- 
ence of an individual reviewer. 

The section on mythology deals essentially 
with parallels between Caucasian and Indo- 
Euro mythologies. In the section on lin- 

tics, ш addition to notable papers by 
[ons tford on the phonetic analysis of a range of 
consonantal phenomena across the whole 
family of Caucasian languages and by Schulze 
on the East Caucasian system of class markers, 
a couple of topics of general interest receive 
more or less extended attention relativization 
Ozsoy, Harris, Hewitt, Christol, Kowal, 
teiner) on the one hand, and spatial relations 
(Bato Kerasheva, Boeder, hvili) on 
the other. The round table section includes 
examples of two very different approaches 
(historical and documentary by 
and com 


The volume is produced to a high technical 
standard. In addition to the languages of the 
papers themselves, problems of transcribing the 
numerous Caucasian lan, themselves had 
to be resolved— not always with complete 
success as no attempt was made to follow a 
consistent system, and there are inevitably a 
number of misprints. In sum, however, we 
must concur with the editor's assertion that 
the volume represents both a fitting tribute to 
а great scholar and a fascinating snapshot of 
work in progress today in the fields of 
Dumézil's interest. 


SIMON CRISP 


CLAUDE BRENIER-ESTRINE: Bibliogra- 
phie berbére annotée 1992—1993. 
(Travaux. et Documents de 
l'IREMAAM, no. 16.) 152 pp. Aix- 
en-Provence: CNRS— Université 
d'Aix Marseille 1-11-111, Institut 
de Recherches et d'Etudes sur le 
Monde Arab et Musulman, 1994. 
Fr. 50. 


This short work 18 a most welcome contribu- 
tion to bringing scholars up to date with recent 
publications ш the field of Maghribi, and 
especially Berber, studies. In some countries 
the study of Berber has of late suffered a 
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decline (caused, m part, no doubt by the curbs 
on field work ш Aser the Sahelian states 
and Lib 

In 955 Lionel Galand hd published his Lan 
et littérature berbères, vin ans d’é 
which covered the princi publications 
between 1954 and 1977 (reviewed in BSOAS, 
XUV, 3, 1981, 644). Subsequently, bibliogra- 
hies of a specialist kind appeared, such as 
Salem Chaker's Etudes touaregues, bilan des 
recherches en sciences soclales, Edisud, 1988 
(reviewed in BSOAS, тїп, 1, 1990, 191) He has 
also published Une décennie d'études berbéres 
(1980-1990). (Bouchene, Alger, 1992), and 
there ne lists of recent articles referred 
to in ies of Awal (Cahiers d'Etudes 
Berbéres) | ut nothing on this scale or compre- 


hension, althou lem Chaker’s annual 
chronicle on Seber 


and literature in 
L’Annuaire de l'Afrique Nord (vols. xx, 
1981—oax, 1991) may be said to have provided 
the missing link and the valued spur to the 
appearance of the volume reviewed here. 

The publications selected are the work of 
authors writing between the United States and 
Poland There are nearly five hundred entries 
and they embrace, in addition to Language 
and Literature, studies which are related to 
Anthropolgy, Ethnology, Law, Religion and 
Politics, Art and albums of photos. Included 
also are published theses and reviews of books 
that are mentioned. Several of the entries refer 
to Moorish Spain and there are also articles 
and books of' value to those interested in the 
early history of Christianity m the Maghreb, 
as well as under French colonialism. The 
Touareg figure prominently throughout. Of 
unusual interest are the numbers of entries 
from journals, papers and periodicals which 
are concerned with ‘Actualité touaregue, 
1990—1993” (pp. 120-32) which reflect on the 
conflict and near-genocide within the Sahelian 
states which attracted scant attention in the 
British media at the time. Those who are 
concemed with the study of the contemporary 

b, or of West Africa, will need this 
book for reference. It has been excellently 
produced. 


Н.Т. NORRIS 


О. von HiNÜBER and К. К. NORMAN 
(ed): Dhammapada. Edited Бу 
O. von Hinüber and K. R. Norman 
with a complete Word Index com- 
piled by Shoko Tabata and Tetsuya 
Tabata. xv, 148 pp. Oxford: The 
Pali Text Society, 1994. £10.95. 


This welcome publication meets the need for 
an up-to-date edition of the Pali Dhammapada, 
one which cross-references the providentially 
available Prakrit and Sanskrit versions and at 
last replaces the less than satisfactory and long 
out of print PTS edition of 1914 hewing 
basic apparatus and textual criticism, it offers 
instead a collation of the readings of more 
modern editions (besides PTS 1914, the Buddha 
Jayanti 1960 and Chatthasangáyana 1961) and 
recently available Siamese S. Omitting Pali 
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concordances, there 18 cross-reference to Epic 
and Jain parallels, as well as a select biblio- 
graphy and re-issue of the complete word list. 

It starts in effect from Fausbell's original 
edition of 1855, since the metrical emendations 
of Fausbell 1900 have been excised; but 
reasons for the acceptance or replacement of 
his readings have to be sought elsewhere. 
Annotation of prosodic anomalies is not 
exhaustive, and Fausbell's emendations are not 
labelled as such when they are cited (thus 
ostensibly elevating them to the status of 
readings). The selective policy has the result 
that the 10-syll. tristubh 40c (Fausbøll, 1900, 
р, vii; pajina), the 9-syll. anustubhs 30d and 
37c (ad loc: *garhito, *dasann’), and the not 


vaitüliya 349c a vii: 
*tasind), for example, are left unnoti while 
for the analogous 10-syll. tristubh 125c (ај. 
eti) and 9-syll anugtubh 210c (*piyan’), the 
Fausbell normalizations are expressly rejected. 
Yet these cases of historically explicable met- 
rical licence always seem worth highlighting. 
Inconsistently perhaps, metrical regularity is 
sought ın the vaitáltya 236d (dibbam ariyabhi- 
mim емиз) by suggesting (with CPD) a reading 
*üriya?. CPD material on artya, еіс shows 
hardly any case where йлтуа has got to be read. 
The case for the existence of a genuine апуа 
disappears, if this line is a г trochaic 
prior рада standing as a posterior рада (as a 
corollary of the licence that permits 208b -tam 
апуат to figure as а Jagati cadence). 
Presumably, we should not read arme here, 
nor yet emend the unambiguously iambic 
anarlyo of J ЇЇ 223 18*, concluding rather that 
the orthography was slow to register the 
prosodic ano У. 
The editors have пої sought to render 
previous editions obsolete, but the new edition 
and supplementary material provided for this 
crucial Pali text will be of very great value to 
all Indologists. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


GUDRUN BÜHNEMANN (comp. *Sd- 
dhanaSataka and *5й ata- 
райсайка’ two Buddhist Sadhana 
collections іп Sanskrit manuscript. 
(Wiener Studien zur Tibetologie 
und Buddhismuskunde, Heft 32.) 
153pp. Wien: Arbeitskreis für 
Tibetische und — Buddhistische 
Studien Universitat Wien, 1994. 


These facsunile reproductions of two unique 
Sansknt palmleaf manuscripts are valuable 
prolegomena to much needed critical editing of 
the basic Sadhana literature, i.e. the compila- 
tions of 1conographic descriptions bearing on 
various tantric divinities. e is 'Sadhana- 
ataka’ with 90 entries, the other is 'Sá- 
dhanasatapaficasika? with 162 entries, both 
datable only by their translation into Tibetan 
c. A.D. 1100 and by the translation of the much 
inflated * Sádhanasamuccaya! apparently їп A.D. 
1286 Even the last named has been available 
in Sanskrit only ın what 18 here shown to be a 
highly eclectic and conflated edition comprising 
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over 300 items (published under the title 
*Sadhanamüld"). 

The ‘Sa@dhanasataka’ MS, now in Beijing 
and available thro the collaboration of B. 
Zhang of Beijing University, was previously 
catalogued by Sühkrtyayana under a provi- 
sional title Unfortunately, the original MS was 
not made available to Zhang; the photographs, 
reminiscent of those we have to rely on for the 
Patna Dharmapada, leave much to be desired. 
The 'Sadhanasatapaficasikáà' is a Cambridge 
University Library MS (catalogued by Bendall 
rr ln eid and musleading tite 
alatantra’). 

Concordances are provided for both texts 
with the other Sanskrit and Tibetan versions, 
and a detailed discussion of the MS tradition 
sheds much needed light on the textual history 
of the genre. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


SUKUMARI ВНАТТАСНАВЛ: History of 
classical Sanskrit literature. УП, 
351 pp. Calcutta: Orient Longman, 
1993. Rs. 250., £17.95. 


The distinctive feature of this work is the 
author's attempt to set each period of htera- 
ture within its historical context. The idea 
is undoubtedly а good one, but it has the 
drawback in a book of this len that the 
space devoted to the literature itself is necessar- 

y hmited, especially since. Bhattacharji aims 
to cover the whole span from the first to the 
sixteenth century A.D. Such historical and 
cultural background should then be accurate 
and helpful but she by no means always 
achieves this; for example, on one page (p. 73) 
the Sultanpur (sic) bronze Buddha is assigned 
to the Gupta period and the Manusmrti 18 
termed a ‘scripture’. Perhaps the worst instance 
is when she claims (p. 313) that both Ramanuja 
and Vallabhücürya wrote on the Visuddha- 
dvaita, ‘absolute monism’. 

The survey of the literature is divided into 
five Bree dealt with in five chapters, for 
which she employs a floral metaphor, from 
‘The early germination’ to ‘The wilting blos- 
soms’. The value judgements implicit in the 
last two—the fo period 1s ‘ The frost-bitten 
buds'—are made more explicit in the text and 
indeed one of the most interesting features of 
the work is the severe criticism expressed about 
the artificiality of later Sanskrit literature and 
more generally about its quality. For гар 
she even speaks at one point of ‘Keith’s 
excessive praise’ of the Gitagovmda and a little 
earler condemns Ratnakara’s Haravijaya as 
‘an example of how bad a can become 
in the hands of a poetaster’ (in a footnote 
assessing David Smith’s study of it as ‘a good 
defence of a very bad piece’). It ıs clear that at 
times, as with D. D. Kosambi, her ideological 
principles have condition her literary 
judgement 

The production of the book has been rather 
carelessly done The bibliography lacks a good 
many of the works that are cited in footnotes. 
In much of the second chapter the footnote 
numbering in the text is less by one than that 
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of the notes themselves. The proofreading has 
been poorly done, especially in the Sanskrit 
names and quotations, where there is frequent 
omission or misplacement of the macron and 
confusion of $ with s and й with n This is 
regrettable, since the book deserves better. 
Bhattacharji's judgements on the literature are 
often stimulating, even when one dissents from 
them, and do reflect a willingness to come to 
an independent assessment of the material. 
However, the book's weaknesses mean that it 
is not a suitable introduction to the subject 
for students. 


JOHN BROCKINGTON 


BSOD NAMS RGYA MTSHO and MUSASHI 
TACHIKAWA: The Ngor mandalas 


Tibet. (Bibliotheca Codicum 
laticorum, 2. xxxv pp. 147 
plates. Tokyo: Centre for East 


Asian Cultural Studies, 1989. 


This is & single-volume paperback edition 
of the magnificent boxed set published by 
Kodansha Ltd. (Tokyo) in 1983 as Tibetan 
mandalas. the Ngor collection. Each of the 
original plates has been reproduced for this 
new edition 1n monochrome only and greatly 
reduced in size. The mandalas themselves have 
been listed but the key to the identification of 
the individual deities has been dropped A 
short essay on the structure and functions of 
the mandala and an Appendix listing errors 
found in the Kodansha edition have been 
added to the original introduction and a 
selection of eight (out of 139) mandalas have 
been reproduced in full colour. 


MARTIN BOORD 


China Review International, Vol. 1, 
no. 1, Spring 1994. 303 pp. 
Honolulu: Hawaii Center for 
Chinese Studies and University 
Press. 


This Bulletin has, ın the eyes of its editors at 
least, a reputation well enough established that 
we can feel no qualms at the appearance of 

tition covering part of the same ground. 

e between our own review section and that 

of our sister publication, China Quarterly, we 
feel that we are providing useful coverage of 
Western-language publications on China, the 
case for a single periodical devoted entirely 
to reviewing monographs on China ancient, 
modern and contemporary—even if confined 
as 1t 18 at present to English-language mono- 
graphs, with a few in Chinese thrown in for 
ood measure—will doubtless appeal to many 
brarians and 1ndividual researchers in Chinese 
studies. Given the reluctance south of the 
Canadian border to read anything in French, 
and the extremely rapid publication schedule 
indicated by the publication dates of some of 
the works reviewed, this appeal will probably 
rival or even eclipse that or the existing Revue 
Biblographique de Smologie, though there is no 
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indication. that the invaluable abstracts of 
articles included in that excellent publication 
are to be mcluded in the new journal. 

We are, however, pro a flow of 'fea- 
tures’, ing the more extended review 
articles of the type which preface this first issue: 
the record of a discussion of W. Theodore 
de Bary’s The trouble with Confucianism 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1991) by the author and a 
group о distinguished peers, and an 
introduction to the vast new series of concord- 
ances now a g under the general editor- 
ship of D. C. Lau. One would have liked to 
have seen some of the longer pieces buried also 
in the body of the reviews signalled in some 
way in the table of contents, too. It may be 
invidious to single out some and leave others, 
but I would have thought that the ten-page 
wrangle between Stephen Owen and Mark 
Elvin over the former's Mi-/ou, or the detailed 
survey (12 pages, 34 footnotes) of recent 
pe on early Chinese military works 

T Kidder Smith, ought to merit more attention 

mum say, a brief notice (perfectly adequate in 
itself) o a bibliography devoted to Nietzsche's 
influence in China. 

But doubtless China Review International 18 
capable of finding 1ts own way without condes- 
ening advice. It has made a good start, and 
we wish it every success in future. 


T Н. BARRETT 


A. C. GRAYLING and SUSAN 
WHITFIELD: A literary companion: 
China. xiv, 289 pp. London: John 
Murray, 1994, £16.99. 


This engaging volume is presumably intended 
to sell at airports to those in a hurry rather 
than to be pored over in academic libraries. 
Given the constraints imposed by the publishers 
on the authors, however, they hate succeeded 
in producing something rather different from 
the average piece of hack d M inue. 
from Chinese literature are interspersed 
a selection from some of the best Engin. 
language writers on China, from rd 
Macartney to Paul Theroux. Only Beijing and 
Shanghai are treated separately, otherwise (as 
with authors of companion volumes on Spain 
and Greece, rather than those on Pans or 
Florence) the whole civilization 1s taken as one 
unit, resulting in chapters devoted to separate 
cultural themes. ‘The poet in the landscape’, 
‘Rites and festivals’, and so forth. But we are 
not merely served pap for tourists. grim 
accounts of executions and massacres mix with 
more palatable facets of Chinese life, while the 
translated excerpts show a capacity for 
unearthing some less familiar pieces, and are 
far from hackneyed regurgitations of Chinese 
literature’s greatest hits. One regrets in some 
ways the decision to abandon a more topo- 

карыса approach: now that television- 
mepired tourists will doubtless be trying to 

e their way to Lijiang, for example, the 
time is surely гі Es to recycle the slightly 
pompous but still richly evocative prose of 
Peter Goullart, whose much earlier attempts to 
introduce this town to the West have been 
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unjustly forgotten. Yunnan is only mentioned 
(anachronistically) as а place of exile during 
the Tang dynasty, when 1 was actually a non- 
Chinese kingdom. slips such as this, the dating 
of The master who embraces simplicity to the 
third century A.D. (p. 112), and the exaggerated 
report of the demise of Manicheanism in the 
ninth century (p. 195), will probably trouble 
even informed readers less than ‘Du Yuesheug! 
for the famous gangster Du Yuesheng, in more 
than one place. But perhaps a book of this 
type, even if much more merely run of 
e mill, should show some signs of haste 


T H BARREIT 


WAI-YEE Li: Enchantment and disen- 
chantment: love and illusion in 
Chinese literature. xii, 294 pp. NJ: 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1993. £25, $35. 


This 1s a densely-packed and finely-argued 
book, revealing an tmpressive range of scholar- 
ship and providing sensitrvely-tuned readin; 
of the many texts under discussion. Wai-yee Li 
belongs to a new generation of pre-modern 
literary specialists, benefiting from and effec- 
tively building upon the pioneering work of 
scholars such as Patrick Hanan, Andrew Plaks, 
Anthony Yu and Yu Ying-shrh Li wears her 
Western literary theory lightly and makes 
valuable use of traditional Chinese criticism to 
add strength to her arguments. Covering ques- 
tions of artistic creation, literary communi- 
cation, allegory, irony, subjectivity and, in 
particular, the central reality/illusion pair 
through an examination of texts ranging from 
the Jiuge (Nine songs) to Honglou meng (Story 
of the Stone), Li emp their strong 
intertextual and cross- links Her discus- 
sion of the trope of the ‘Ambiguous Divine 
Woman’ who provides both enchantment and 
disenchantment is very perceptive, although in 
the gallop between the Han and the Ming, and 
again, surprisingly, in the main part of the 
book which focuses on Honglou meng, the 
Ambiguous Divine Woman can sometimes 
seem as elusive as her original counterpart. 

Li’s rea are sensitive and thoughtful, 
and she 15 careful to base her discussions on 
what can be known through texts rather than 
to speculate on extra-textual issues, particularly 
in her analysis of Honglou meng. This section 
of the book stresses both the novel's radical 
onginality and its strong debts to the tradition, 
and is interesting especially for the contrasts 
8he makes between Cao Xueqin's work and the 
sentimentalizing elements of the Cheng-Gao 
chapters which emphasize a particular moral 
order Indirectly she seems to be suggesting 
that, iromcally, Honglou meng's general popu- 
larity lies 1n. those very elements that Cao 
sought to subvert. The themes of passion and 
its contamment within social and textual struc- 
tures of order are important m many of the 
texts Li analyses and, she suggests, could 

resent a type of cultural limitation (p. 256) 
Lis trawl across the centuries of inese 
literature lends extra weight to this provocative 
suggestion 
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Li's style 1s very dense, requiring careful 
reading. On occasions her points become 
obscured in the rich la of her discussions, 
particularly in her conclusion, but the impress- 
ive scope of her study allows for many valuable 
insights. A few quibbles: the lack of a Chinese 
glossary is frustrating, as are the several 
misprints which mar what is otherwise a finely 
produced book. Wai-yee Li has written a 
profoundly ambitious work which makes a 
major contribution not only to Hongxue 
(research on Honglou meng), but also to pre- 
modern Chinese intertextual studies m general 


C D. ALISON BAILEY 


KRISTOFER SCHIPPER: The Taoist body. 
Transl. by Karen C. Duval. xx, 
274 pp., 12 plates. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
T e Press, 1993. $30 (paper 


At present ıt 18 very difficult to teach Taoism 
to English speaking students without requiring 
them to materials 1n French: such require- 
ments are usually resisted quite strongly Now 
at last one of the best French-lan е surveys 
of the religion of recent years, К. M. Schipper's 
Le corps taolste, ori y published by Fa 
in Paris in 1982, has been made available in 
translation, largely through the enterprise of 
Norman Girardot, whose foreword provides a 
fascinating sketch of Schipper's remarkable 
career as an academic leader and Taoist initiate. 
This translation will doubtless go straight 1nto 
many undergraduate reading lists, and ап 
academic interested ш Chinese religion wil 
also need a copy to stand alongside the original. 

This translated version constitutes an 
advance over its predecessor at several points 
beyond the foreword, which itself concludes 
with some useful further references, and the 
new authorial introduction, which confirms 
from recent observation that experience of the 
religion gained in Taiwan stands good in 
general for understanding how it is practised 
in China proper. A couple of pages have been 
added to the sketch of Taoist history m the 
first chapter, updating the story to mention the 
current Chinese interest in qigong, which is 
also alluded to in ch. уш; a number of other 
modifications have also been made here and 
there to accommodate to the North American 
market. The line drawings of the Fayard text 
have gone (apart from one improved diagram 
of the layout of a ntual) but 12 pages of 
photographs have been added between pp. 112 
and 113. The bibliography has been overhauled 
completely to furnish а complete accounting of 
Chinese sources and an updated list of Western 
studies. A clutch of minor musprints and 
Galhcisms wil presumably be corrected in 
future printings. We still look forward to the 
translation of further works of French scholar- 
ship ın this field, but with this handy paperback 
now available the work of the teacher has 
become considerably easier 

T H. BARREIT 
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JACQUELINE M. Pierer: Rice in South- 
East Asia: cultures and landscapes. 
(Images of Asia.) xi, 80 pp., 24 [col. 
plates. Kuala Lumpur: Oxfor 
University Press, 1993. £12.50. 


This handsomely produced, pocket-sized 
book ıs the thirty-second in the Oxford 
University Press. es of Asia’ series in 
which the author d already written 
and rattan. traditional uses and beliefs and 
Fruits of South-East Asia; facts and folklore. 
As the author stresses this is neither a cook- 
book, a manual on the botany of Asian rice 
(Oryza sativa) nor a technical guide to its 
cultivation. Rather she aims to show ın six 
bref chapters how the cultivation and con- 
pinus of rice plays such a central role in 
the lives of numerous communities in the 
mountain forests, the terraced hillsides, and 
lowland plains of South-East Asia. 

This book, like others in the series, ap 
to be directed, not to a specialised or academic 
audience, but to an educated, English-readin, 
audience in South-East Азїа who are interes 
to learn something of the cultures in which 
they are temporarily resident. Following a brief 
Introduction successive chapters are devoted to 
the history of rice cultivation and the ш this 
has permeated so many ав of life; shiftin 
cultivation Decr of the forests, mainly са 
on the Iban of Sarawak; lowland wet rice 
farming; cultivation of high mountain terraces 
as m Bah and Luzon; and finally on rituals of 
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rice cultivation and the role of the ubiquitous 
Rice Goddess, known as Dewi Sri in Bali, Mae 
Posop in Thailand and many other local names. 

Throughout the book the author mingles her 
own direct observations of rural life in South- 
East Asia with technical information from a 
few well-chosen sources, and a rich selection of 
folk-lore of a sort'that 1з usually omitted from 
more technical works'of Asian rice. In places, 
Le. on pages 5—6 when she discusses the place 
of rice as a food the writing 1з rather disjointed 
and shows signs of heavy editorial pruning and 
itis a pity that this book appeared just too 
soon for the author to have seen Sri Owen's 
marvellous The rice book. the definitive book on 
the Magic of rice cookery (London, 1993) which 
is compelling reading and a ‘must’ for those 
who want to ex Toit the full range of rice as a 
food Nevertheless, within the restrictions of 
the format and len the author has com- 
pressed an extrao amount of largely 
accurate and well-chosen 1nformation and cer- 
tainly succeeds ın her aim of conveyin ше 
centrality of rice to South-East Asian 
the richness and variety of its material pe 
spiritual expression. 

As is to be expected in the series the book 1s 
technically pr gle age has a select biblio- 
RAPI colon wih калы and РЫН 

in colour, with dra an otogra 
of modern and ао rituals Б 
implements and cultivation practices, and 
equipment for the storage, consumption and 
bration of rice in everyday and religious life. 


IAN GLOVER 
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JUDAEO-ARABIC MATERIAL IN THE CAMBRIDGE 
GENIZAH COLLECTIONS! 


By Сом Е. BAKER 
Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University Library 


Introduction 

The Cairo Geniza is surely the most important manuscript source for the 
study of Judaeo-Arabic texts, that is to say, texts whose language is Arabic 
written in Hebrew characters. This paper is an overall survey of the Judaeo- 
Arabic material in the 54 Arabic boxes of the Old Series in the Taylor-Schechter 
Genizah Collection. This collection which is housed in the Cambridge 
University Library is the largest collection of Geniza pieces to be found in any 
one place, with some 140,000 fragments. The Judaeo-Arabic material we are 
specifically dealing with here comprises some 7,000 manuscript fragments, 
research on which is now being prepared for publication. The discussion is 
limited to present research; it does not include references to other oriental 
collections such as the Firkovitch in St. Petersburg, which comprises not only 
fragments but codices (some almost complete) and a much wider range of 
Karaite Arabic material. As the Firkovitch collection is at last becoming more 
accessible, its contents will obviously need to be studied at a later stage in 
relation to the Cambridge Geniza material.” 

Most of the Judaeo-Arabic fragments found in the Cambridge collection 
date from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries—the classical Geniza period; 
but also included are examples of late Judaeo-Arabic from the fourteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries. It would appear that the Geniza of the Ben-Ezra 
synagogue discovered by Solomon Schechter was in constant use as a deposit- 
ory for disused and wornout manuscripts right up to the end of the last 
century? 

Our Judaeo-Arabic fragments, to a large extent, represent the literary 
heritage of the Jewish community in medieval Cairo, Fustat. Usually parts 
of codices, they testify to the need to present and transmit classical Jewish 
sources in formats easily accessible to Arabic-speaking Jews with only a little 
Hebrew and Aramaic. Being a centralized religious community living under 
Islamic rule created the possibility of distributing authoritative texts in the 
Arabic language and disseminating Jewish religious teachings, folklore and 
oral traditions. As a consequence, our Judaeo-Arabic fragments bear testi- 
mony to a wide range of literary presentations. In many cases, they come from 
translations or adaptations. In others, from texts whose structure clearly points 
to the influence of Muslim literary models. Again, they often belong to works 
which, originally appearing as sections in large compendia, were later copied 
and transmitted as separate compositions in their own right. Also to be found 


1 Paper read at the British Association for Jewish Studies conference held at Selly Oak Colleges, 

Birmingham, 11—14 July 1994. I am indebted to Dr. S. C. Reif, Director of the Taylor-Schechter 
Research Unit, for his advice and encouragement in the preparation of this арарет, 

2 A preliminary handlist of this collection is given іп P. Fenton, A handlist of Arabic 
manuscripts in Leningrad: a tentative handlist of Judeo- Arabic manuscripts m the Firkovic collections 
(erusalem, 1991). 

3 For the historical background, see S. C. Reif, A guide to the Taylor-Schechter Genizah 
Collection (Cambridge, 1973), 1—6. 

* The transmission of Jewish texts and the role of the codex is discussed by S. C. Reif, ' Aspects 
of mediaeval Jewish literacy’ ın The uses of literacy in early mediaeval Europe, d ) R. McKitterick 
(Cambridge, 1990), 145—7. 
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are texts which derive from anthologies and abridgements of larger works and 
which were more popular in their shorter versions. 

This is not the context in which to discuss the use of Hebrew, Aramaic 
and Arabic in medieval Jewish society, the phenomenon of trilingualism.? 
Judaeo-Arabic clearly had its own function in that linguistic arrangement, 
which is also reflected in the mixture of scripts and vocalization systems found 
in our fragments. Hebrew script is often accompanied with Arabic vocalization 
signs; in other cases with Tiberian pointing. The opposite phenomenon also 
occurs—Arabic script with Tiberian vocalization as seen in the Karaite Bible 
fragments. Our fragments also offer not only Judaeo-Arabic texts on Jewish 
subjects but also, written in Judaeo-Arabic, literary, scientific and philosophical 
texts by Muslim authors. What is clear from these Geniza fragments is that 
most Arabic-speaking Jews (particularly the Rabbanites) preferred to read and 
write their Arabic, whatever the subject matter, in the Hebrew script. One 
possible reason is that this was a way of maintaining allegiance to their religious 
and social grouping." 

Our Judaeo-Arabic fragments cover a wide range of literary and document- 
ary material, the majority of which has been, and is being identified, for the 
first time. Some of the fragments in the Cambridge collection are the only 
manuscripts of what would be lost works, or fill substantial lacunae in other 
manuscripts. Others have been shown to be among the oldest manuscripts of 
a particular text. Occasionally, fragments are found in autograph and some 
contain a combination of two or more different texts. Some fragments, particu- 
larly those in which it has not been possible to trace the author or work, can 
belong to more than one subject category. A typical example is the case of an 
isolated fragment which, though philosophical from its language and content, 
contains biblical quotations; is this a philosophical Bible commentary, or a 
philosophical treatise with biblical quotations in support of its argument? Such 
cases apart, the Judaeo-Arabic material in the Cambridge collection can be 
classified under a number of broad categories? 


Bible translations 

Perhaps even more significant than the Cambridge Geniza's 25,000 Bible 
fragments in Hebrew? is the presence of numerous fragments of translations 
of the Bible in Judaeo-Arabic. From a frequency count of these fragments it 
is clear that some parts of the Bible were translated more than others, which 
obviously suggests that some books of the Bible were more widely studied or 
read in synagogue. The format is that each verse of translation is introduced 
either by the whole Hebrew text or simply by its incipit. Foremost among our 
translation fragments are Saadiah Gaon's translation of the Pentateuch, Isaiah, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Esther and Lamentations.’° Although Saadiah’s 


i 50n шее of trilingualism in Jewish society see 5. C. Reif, ‘Aspects of mediaeval Jewish 
iteracy ', 147-9. 

6 See О. Khan, Karaite Bible manuscripts from the Cairo genizah (Cambridge, 1990). 

7 See J, Blau, The emergence and ik Ori background of Judaeo-Arabic: a study of the origms 
of Middle Arabic (2nd ed , Jerusalem, 1981), 41—2 and S. C. Reif, ' Aspects of mediaeval Jewish 


literacy’, 149. 

"This discussion is limited to Judaeo-Arabic literary texts. For a survey of the Geniza material 
in Arabic script see G. A. Khan, ‘The Arabic fragments in the Cambridge Genizah Collections’, 
Manuscripts of the Middle East, 1, 1986, 54—60. For documentary material see S. Shaked, 4 
tentative bibliography 9 genizah documents (Paris, ce G. Khan, Arabic legal and administrat- 
rve documents in the ridge Genizah Collections ( bridge, 1993) 

? See M. C. Davis, Hebrew Bible manuscripts in the Cambridge Genizah Collections, vols. 1—2 
(Cambndge, 1978—80). 

10 For most of the Judaeo-Arabic Bible translations and commentaries in the Old Series, 
consult Arabic boxes T-S Ar 1a-c and T-S Ar.21-28. 
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translations had the most impact and were the most popular in Arabic-speaking 
Jewish communities and are the most representative work of their kind in the 
Geniza, we are also finding fragments of Judeao-Arabic Bible translations 
which represent earlier material; from their orthography, they are clearly older 
than Saadiab's.!! In contrast, there are also some popular translations of the 
Hebrew Bible in late Judaeo-Arabic known as sharh,'? as well as some anonym- 
ous Judaeo-Arabic translations which, although not produced by Saadiah, 
clearly show his influence and may be considered adaptations of his transla- 
tions.” In a large number of instances, the Geniza fragments of Saadiah’s 
translation of the Pentateuch offer better readings than those in Derenbourg's 
edition which now needs to be re-edited in the light of the Geniza fragments.!* 

From Karaite authors we have found fragments of Yefet ben Eli's transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch," Isaiah,!? Hosea!” and Daniel.!? 


Bible commentaries 

As with Judaeo-Arabic Bible translations, so in the case of commentaries 
some books of the Bible were studied more than others. Saadiah fragments 
are again prominently featured. These include parts of his commentaries to 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Isaiah, Lamentations and Daniel.'? 
Also included are some fragments of his introduction to the book of Isaiah 
which, incidentally, is missing from Derenbourg's edition,?? and we also have 
an important section of his introduction to the Daniel commentary which, in 
this case, is missing from Qafih’s edition.?! 

From a codicological point of view, it is noteworthy that the Saadiah 
commentaries in the Cambridge collection usually appear in company with his 
Bible translations. When it comes to the Pentateuch, however, this is not the 
norm. The majority of fragments of Saadiah's translation (known as the tafsir) 
appear on their own, without the commentary; only in a very small number 
of fragments do they appear together. This suggests that, as Saadiah's transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch became more popular, it may have been considered as 
a separate work and therefore detached from the commentary in later codices. 

Our Genizah collection also includes fragments of a pentateuchal comment- 
ary by Samuel ben Hofni,” who carried on where Saadiah left off, as well as 


cg. T-S Ar.1a.152-3, Аг.28.154, Ar.28.168 and Ar 53 8. For a discussion of pre-Saadiah 
Arab ible translations see J. Blau, ' Опа fragment of the oldest Judaeo-Arabic Bible translation 
extant' 1n (ed.) J. Blau and S. C. Reif, Genizah research after. ninety years. the case of Judaeo- 
Arabic (Cambridge, 1992), 31-9 and Y. Tobi, ‘Seridey targum 'aravi la-torah qodem le-tafsir Rav 

Sa'adyah Ga’on’, Masorot, 7, 1993, 87-127. 

Weg, T-S Ar.1b.19, Ar.1b 48 and Ar.1b.78. 

13 See Y. Avishur, ‘Some new sources for the study of the text and language of Saadya’s 
min of the Pentateuch into Judaeo-Arabic’ in Genizah Research after ninety years, 5-13, 

кеу Version arabe du Pentateuch (Paris, 1893) and Avishur, ‘Some new 

sources’, 


15e g. ds Ar.1a.74 (Genesis 24: 7-9). 
16eg T-S Ar.1b.65 53: 5-11). 
17 e.g. T-S Ar.1b.54 (Hosea 4: 6—8, 6-17). 
18 e.g. T-S Ar.1b.10 el, part of chapter 7) 
19 See n. 10 above Some of these fragments are a ublished ш Y. Ratzaby, 'Seridim mi-perush 
R. Sa'adyah Ga’on le-megullat ester’, en 104, 1989, 193—214; Y. Ratzaby, ‘Shiv‘ah qeta'im 
hadashim тена К. Sa'adyah li-sha *yah we-ekhah’, Sma, 105, 1%, 193—211; Y. Ratzaby, 'Mi- 
le-ekhah, ester we-dani'el ', Smar 111, 1993, 1 
OTS re 43.64, Ar.43.277 and Ar.46.104; published by H. en Shamma, * Saadya's introduc- 
tion to Isaiah as an introduction to the Books of the E cad RE 60, 1991, 371—404 and 
seo also Version arabe d'Isaie, ed J. and Н. Derenbourg (Paris, 1 
A d Ar 26 54 and Dani sim апе Н. uerus Robber Sua ben Yosef Fayyumi, ed 
J. Qafih (Jerusalem, 1981), 15. 
T-S Ar.25 20 and Ar 25.92, published by A. Greenbaum, The biblical commentary d. Ray 
Samuel ben Hofni Gaon according to Сепіга manuscripts (Hebrew; Jerusalem, 1978), 435—4. 
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a unique fragment of a commentary on Psalms by Moses Ibn Jikatila,?? and 
also some fragments of Tanhum ben Joseph Yerushalmi on the Psalms.” From 
Karaite authors we also have fragments of Yefet ben Eli's commentary on 
Нозеа,25 Song of Songs? and Ecclesiastes?" and also part of his introduction 
to Psalms,28 as well as a fragment of Qirgisáni's short commentary on 
Genesis.?? 


Masorah 

In addition to Judaeo-Arabic Bible translations and commentaries there 
are fragments dealing with the Masorah which, as evidenced by their number 
in the Geniza, was clearly a well-established linguistic science. We can distin- 
guish two main groups of Judaeo-Arabic texts dealing with the Masorah. 

The first of these are fragments of the kitab al-Khilaf of Mishael ben Uzziel, 
noting the differences between Ben Naftali and Ben Asher in their reading of 
the biblical text.?? These differences are mainly concerned with the ga'ya; 
accentuation and vocalization; and with the dagesh and raphe.?! 

The second of these are fragments of the anonymous Hiddayat al-gàri, which 
is a guide to Ше traditional Tiberian reading of the Bible and an early example 
of a work dealing systematically with Hebrew grammar.?? It is worth noting 
that our Geniza fragments represent the shorter version of this work 
(Mukhtasar hidáyat al-qüri) which, dealing as it did with the more practical 
aspects of Hebrew pronunciation, was obviously popular; the absence from 
the Cambridge collection of the longer version, which includes a theoretical 
discussion on phonology, employing ‘difficult terminology and complicated 
explanations ’,** points to its more specialized and restricted readership. 

There are ‘also a number of fragments from various texts dealing with the 
rules of biblical accentuation, whose authors have still to be identified. 


Grammar 

Much of the Judaeo-Arabic grammatical material in the Cambridge 
Geniza has been traced to Hayyüj and authors influenced by him, and repres- 
ents an analysis of the Hebrew language according to the triliteral system 
which was current in North Africa and Spain from the eleventh century 
onwards.?^ Included among these fragments are Hayyüj's four treatises: one 
on Hebrew vocalization; another on weak verbs; his treatise on double verbs; 
and fragments of his Book of Extracts—a supplement to his works on weak 
and double verbs. Also to be found are fragments of Ibn Janüh's kitab 
al-Mustalhig—a supplement to Hayyüj; and there are fragments of Ibn Janah's 


3 T-S Аг.1с.3; oa by M. Perez, 'Qeta' genizah mi-perush R. Mosheh Ibn Gigatilah 
h-tehillim ', Sinai, 1 990, 12-22. 
MI. . T-S Arle 16 
seg, T-S Аг.26.10 (Hosea 4: 3—6, 17-19). 
26 e.g. T-S Ar.25.10 (Song ie ОГ Songs 7: 8-12, 8: 4-5). 
27 e.g. T-S Ar.26.36 esiastes 1: 9—11). 


30 e.g, T-S Ar.9.4. For other Geniza fragments see kitüb al-Khilaf* Mishael ben Uzziel's Treatise 
on the йс between Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, ed. L. Lipschütz, (Hebrew; Jerusalem, 


196. 

eel L. Lipschitz, kitáb al-Khilaf, 16 

32eg. T-S Ar.25.93, Ar.31.4, Ar.31. 8, Ar.31 61, Ar.31.67, Ar.3l. 79 and Ar31.16. See also 
I. Eldar, * Mukhtasar hidayat al-gári—The grammatical section: critically edited with Hebrew 
translation and introduction’, Leshonenu, 50, 1987, 214—31; 51, 1987, 3-41. 

33Y Eldar, 'Mukhtasar (an abridgement of ) Hidayat адаг а grammatical treatise discovered 
in the Genizah’ in Genizah Research after ninety years, 67. 

34 For most of the Judaco-Arabic grammatical material in the Old Series, consult Arabic boxes 
T-S Ar.5 and T-S Ar.31-32 
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dictionary of biblical roots. Finally, to be associated with the Hayyüj approach, 
is a fragment of Ibn Bal'am's kitab Hurüf al-ma'ant dealing with Hebrew 
particles,*> and also a unique fragment of a work dealing with homonyms,? 
possibly from Ibn Bal'am's Kitab al-Tajnis, although the text of our fragment 
does not appear in Kokovtsov's edition." 

Some of the grammatical material, however, reflects а pre-Hayyüj analysis 
of the Hebrew language, based on a two-root and even one-root system. These 
fragments are examples of some of the earliest works to be found on Hebrew 
grammar. Among Rabbanite writings that fall into this category are fragments 
of Saadiah's kitab al-Sab*in lafza ( =‘ The Book of Seventy Words’), his treatise 
on biblical hapax legomena,** as well as a number of texts yet to be identified. 
Karaite works in the pre-Hayyüj category particularly include fragments 
of the Hebrew-Arabic dictionary of the Bible, the kitab Jümi' al-alfaz 
(=‘Collection of Words’) by David ben Abraham al-Fasi.*® Our Geniza 
fragments of this work are representative of both the longer and shorter 
versions, which can complicate identifications. Fragments of one of the earliest 
works on Hebrew syntax are also to be found: the Karaite Abü al-Faraj 
Hàrün's kitdb al-Kaft, being a digest of his kitab al-Mushtamil.^? 

Together with grammatical material are glossaries. These comprise Hebrew- 
Arabic glossaries of the Bible; Hebrew-Arabic glossaries of the Mishnah; and 
Aramaic-Arabic glossaries of the Talmud?! —all of which suggests, as men- 
tioned above, that biblical and rabbinical texts were not easily read in their 
original Hebrew or Áramaic and that there was a need for translation. The 
glossaries may have been practical aids, possibly for the use of students. À few 
fragments of glossaries in our Cambridge collection do not, however, belong 
to this group. These are more detailed and have recently been identified as 
belonging to Hai Gaon's kitab al-Hawi,* a biblical-talmudic dictionary and 
to the lexicon in Samuel ben Hofni’s Introduction to the study of the Mishnah 
and Talmud (kitab al-Madkhal ilā т al-Mishnah wa-'l Talmud). 

Finally, in the category of grammar, we have grammatical commentaries 
on the Bible. Generally, these follow the biblical text verse by verse, specifically 
highlighting grammatical issues, including derivations and the explanation of 
difficult expressions. These explanations accord with the triliteral system and 
our fragments date from Hayyüj onwards. 


Geonica 

The Cambridge collection is particularly strong in its Judaeo-Arabic frag- 
ments of geonica. Prior to work on these fragments, our knowledge of the 
Judaeo-Arabic works of the Geonim was generally limited to quotations cited 
by later authors or came to us from a few Hebrew translations; in many cases, 


ТЗ А720 
*7 P, К. Kokovtsov, Novye materialy dlya kharakteristiki Ekhudy Kharyudzha, Samuila Nagida 
; еи predstavitelei evreiskoi filologicheskoi nauki v x, x1, xu viekie (Petrograd, 
Qo T-S Ar.1a.7 and Ar.53.9. 
20 & v Ar.1b.79, Ar.5 5, Ar.5.25, Ar.5.28, Аг.5.38 and Ar 5.41-42. 
T ‚31.32. 
“eg. Т-5 Ar.1b.22 (Hebrew-Arabic glossary of Amos 2. 7-4 7); Аг.5.7 (Hebrew-Arabic 
ossary of Mishnah tractates Bekhorot, “Arakhın, Мечаһ, Tamid and Оіптт); and Ar.5.22 
SE т glossary of Babylonian Talmud, Niddah 67a—b) 
^ T-S Ar47.47. 
“ep. T-S Аг.31,3 UE peer commentary on Job 24—38) and T-S Ar.31.31 (grammatical 
commentary on Ezekiel 46-8 and Hosea 1: 1-2) 
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too, our knowledge of geonic titles was derived from booklists. By way of 
contrast, we have now discovered Judaeo-Arabic fragments of geonica and 
related material many of which are the only manuscripts in existence. Owing 
to a lack of published texts for reference and comparison many of the geonica 
fragments can be described only in general terms and according to subject 
matter. 

Halakhic monographs from the geonic period are well represented and 
show the importance of this format as a vehicle for the transmission of legal 
topics. Fragments of halakhic monographs have been traced to Saadiah Gaon, 
Samuel ben Hofni Саоп® and Hai Gaon. We have, for example, Hai Gaon 
on oaths^' and on the laws of sale;“® and Samuel ben Hofni on the laws of 
divorce? and on the age of majority.?? Lately discovered is a fragment 
of Samuel ben Hofni on the laws of acquisition (kitab Ahkam al-qinyan), which 
includes a table of contents referring to six chapters and will therefore be 
helpful in identifying further fragments of this work.?! Fragments on the laws 
of partnership and the laws of gifts which have recently come to light are 
possibly also from halakhic monographs by Samuel ben Hofni.*? Also to be 
found are fragments of Saadiah Gaon on the laws of inheritance;? and another 
dealing with the laws of pledges possibly comes from Saadiah's monograph 
on the subject.*4 

Covering legal theory in our collection are a number of fragments of 
Saadiah Gaon's kitàb al-Shaháda wal-wathá'ig (=‘The Book of Testimony 
and Contracts")? and some of Samuel ben Hofni’s treatise on the laws of 
abrogation (kitab Naskh al-shar*). We have also discovered fragments on 
legal procedure, dealing with the conduct and behaviour appropriate to judges 
and with court administration." These are possibly from the Adab al-qudah 
(=‘The Conduct of Judges’) by Hai Gaon or from Samuel ben Hofni’s 
Treatise on the Obligations of Judges (Kitab Lawazim al-hukkam). 

Examples of talmudic methodology—a recurring theme in a number of 
our geonica fragments—have recently been traced to Samuel b. Hofni’s 
Introduction to the study of the Mishnah and Talmud," and also to Saadiah's 
commentary on Rabbi Ishmael's thirteen rules of biblical exegesis.5? 

No less important among our geonica fragments is the discussion of the 
commandments. Early examples include fragments of Samuel ben Hofni*? and 


45 Бог example, see О. Margoliouth, ‘Some British Museum gemzah texts: III. A fihrist of 
works by the Gaon Samuel b Но *, Jewish Quarterly Review, o.s., 14, 1902, 311; and also the 
booklists from the Geniza 1n J. Mann, Texts and studies in Jewish history and literature, vol. 1 
(Cincinnati, 1931), 643-84. 

4 For an up-to-date bibliography of the works of Samuel ben Hofni see D. E. Sklare, ‘The 
religious and legal thought of Samuel ben Hofni Gaon: texts and studies in cultural history’ 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1992), vol 1, 22—58. For most of the Judaeo- 
Arabic geonica material in the Old Series, consult Arabic boxes T-S Ar.18 and T-S Ат.47--50. 

47 e.g. T-S Ar.18(2).110, Аг.47.214, Ar 48.94, Ar.48.122 and Ar.48.146. 

45 e g. T-S Ar.18(1).54, Ar.18(1).144 and Ar.18(2).134. 

eg T-S Ar.18(1).158. 

30 e.g, T-S Аг.18(1).12, Ar.18(2) 93 and Ar.50.181b. 

51 Т.5 Ar.49.1 

Steg T-S Ar.47.88 and Ar.48.180. 

53eg. T-S Аг.18(1).39, Ar.18(2).187, Ar.47 137 and Ar.47.240. 

54 e.g. T-S Ar.47.54 and Ar.47.104. 

55 For published Geniza fragments of this work see M. Ben-Sasson, ‘Seridim mi-sefer ha-'edot 
weha-shetarot le-Rav Sa‘adyah Ga'on', Shenaton ha-mishpat ha-‘wri le-heger ha-mishpat ha-'ivri, 
11—12, 1984—86, 135—278. 

eg T-S Ar.47.238 and Ar 48 195. 

57e.g T-S Ат.18(2) 80, Ar 47.56 and Ar.48.61 

58 e.g, T-S Аг.47.48 and Ar.48 60 

53 T-S Ar 47.29 and Ar.48.189. 

60 e.g. T-S Ar.18(1).18, Ar.48.205, Ar.48.234 and Ar.50.163. 
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Hefes ben Yasliah.*! And, of course, there are many fragments of Maimonides's 
Sefer ha-misvot.9? 

Most notable among our geonica fragments is the large proportion dealing 
with practical halakhah (halakhah le-ma‘aseh). Good examples of this are the 
numerous fragments dealing with the dietary laws and the laws of shehitah, 
some of which are currently attributable to Samuel ben Hofni and Hai Gaon. 
Also notable among our geonica fragments is the use of popular formats in 
the transmission of practical halakhah. Many fragments of the laws of shehitah, 
for example, are in the form of catechisms, or are parts of synopses.9 Worth 
noting, too, in this context is the fact that most of the fragments of Judaeo- 
Arabic translations of Maimonides's Mishneh Torah also come from Hilkhot 
Shehitah—these fragments, however, are not always from the same codex or 
in the same handwriting.$^ From the evidence of our Genizah collection, it 
would appear that although the Mishneh Torah was translated as a whole into 
Judaeo-Arabic, for practical purposes the section on shehitah was widely trans- 
mitted as a separate work. 


Rabbinica 

With regard to classical rabbinical texts, the role of translation and adapta- 
tion is particularly apparent. Anonymous paraphrases and commentaries of 
the Mishnah and Talmud are regularly found among our Judaeo-Arabic frag- 
ments. Translations and commentaries on Pirge Avot are frequent finds— 
anonymous ones as well as a few fragments of the commentary originally 
attributed to David ben Abraham Maimonides. There are also many fragments 
of Maimonides's commentary to the Mishnah, of which the Cambridge collec- 
tion boasts а few in the author's handwriting.© 

With regard to Midrash, we again encounter Judaeo-Arabic translations 
and commentaries on tbe classical works, as well as a number of as yet 
unidentified homiletical texts. A number of homilies based on the weekly Torah 
reading belong to a collection originally attributed to David ben Abraham 
Maimonides, known as Midrash David Ha-Nagid, and are still thought to have 
been based on his weekly synagogue sermons.© 


Liturgy 

Geniza fragments on liturgy can be traced mainly to those prayer-books 
which offer a compilation of prayers and halakhah. The liturgical texts are 
either in Hebrew or Aramaic and the liturgical instructions and halakhic 
discussions in Judaeo-Arabic. 

Two such prayer-books dominate our Cambridge collection. The first of 
these is Saadiah's Siddur, of which there are numerous fragments. We have 
now identified fragments of the Siddur which are missing from the published 





9! e.g. T-S Ar.18(1).21-22 and Ar.18(1).109. 
eg T-S Ar.18(1).167, Ar 18(2).18 and Ar.18(2) 154. 
® eg. T-S Ar.18(2).31, Ar 18(2).144, Ar.18(2).164, Ar.48.56 and Ar 48.280. 
Seg T-S Ar.18(2).141, Ar.47.26, Ar.47.61 and Ar.49.46 
71 


Seg T-S F3.11 and Ar.47 109 For Judaeo-Arabic rabbinica and geonica material in the 
New Series, consult R Brody, А handlist of rabbinic manuscripts m the Cambridge Genizah 
Collections (scheduled for publi cation 1995) 

$6 e.g. T-S Ar.16.29, Ar.16.68, Ar.17.11, Аг.46.44. Аг.46.134 and Ar.46 176. P. Fenton s ts 
that the commentary on Pir rge Avot and the Midrash David Ha-Nagıd are more likely to 
been written by David ben Joshua Maimonides; see ‘The literary le of Davıd ben Joshua, 
last of the Maimonidean Négidim’, Jewish Quarterly Review, 75, 1984, 1—56 
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edition." One of our fragments appears to have belonged to the quire of a 
codex and comprises two conjoined leaves, one of which contains the beginning 
of Saadiah's introduction to his Treatise on Usury (Qawl fi al-riba), while the 
other contains the beginning of his introduction to the Siddur.© This suggests 
that the fragment came from an anthology of introductions to Saadiah’s works. 
It is known that the introduction to his Siddur headed kitab Wujüb al-salawat 
(=‘The Book about the Obligation of the Prayers”) was widely transmitted 
as a separate work and his introduction to other works may similarly have 
been anthologized. 

The second of our prayer books is the twelfth-century Siddur of Solomon 
ben Nathan of Sijilmasa (of South-West Morocco). This also is a compilation 
of prayers and halakhah, but the halakhic portion is expanded well beyond 
liturgical matters, even more than in Saadiah’s Siddur. Many fragments are to 
be found in the Cambridge collection,"? and resemble more the Franco-German 
Mahzor Vitry of which, at the time of Solomon ben Nathan, the Jews of North 
Africa would probably have been unaware.” 

There are also fragments of anonymous prayer-books and Judaeo-Arabic 
piyyutim. The growing number of Judaeo-Arabic fragments of the ‘Amidah,” 
the morning benedictions”? and the Hallel* demonstrate that it was not rare 
for the Hebrew liturgy to be translated into Judaeo-Arabic. 


Folk-tales and popular literature 

We are continuing to find Judaeo-Arabic fragments that reflect what can 
only be called popular culture. These, mainly tales and legends, can be traced 
to both Jewish and Muslim sources. 

Three tales which often appear in our fragments are the story of Joseph 
(Qissat Yüsuf),” the story of Hannah and her sons (Qissat Наппаћ),'% and the 
story of Abraham and Nimrod (Qissat Ibrühim)." Recent research suggests 
that the version of the story of Abraham and Nimrod found in our collection, 
although clearly from a Muslim source, is not earlier than eleventh century, 
nor is it a Judaeo-Arabic re-translation of the Hebrew Ma‘aseh Avraham.” A 
feature of some of our Qissat Hannah fragments is that they are in late Judaeo- 
Arabic vocalized with Tiberian pointing. 

Among our Judaeo-Arabic fragments we also find examples of aggadah, 
many of which have been traced to a popular, ethical work, the kitāb al-Faraj 
ba‘d al-shidda (‘The Book of Consolation after Adversity’) by Ya‘aqov Ibn 


67 e g. T-S РОИА Ат.36.11 and Ar 49 77 For published Cambridge Geniza ts of 
this work see Siddur В. a Gaon, ed. S Assaf, I. Davidson and I. Todd (Hebrew; erusalem, 
АТ), 49—52; and also NM leder, ' Hashlamot we-tiqqunim le-seder Rav Sa‘adyah Ga’on’ in (ed.) 
M. D. Cassuto, J Klausner and J. Guttmann, Sefer Assaf (Jerusalem, 1953), 237-60. 

88 T-S Ar.46.265. 

$9 See Y, Tobi, ‘ The Siddur of Rabbi Shelomo inh Nathan of Sijilmasa’ ш (ed.) М Abitbol, 
Communautés juives des marges sahariennes du Maghreb (Jerusalem, 1982), 412 and the Hebrew 
porous of the same article i m the memorial volume for A, M. Habermann, (ed.) Z. Malachi, Yad 
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T-S Ar. ADAC, Аг.46.75, Àr.46.147, е Ат.54.56. 
eg TS .37.35, Ar.37.143 and Ar.54.6 
T e.g. T-S 46.5 and 46.45. 

78 See Н. Ben-Shammai, ‘Sippurey ‘Avraham be-‘arvit-yehudit mi-magor muslami—geta‘im 
hadashtm’ in (ed) Н. Ben-Shammai, Hebrew and Arabic Studies in Honour of Joshua Blau 
presented by and students on the occasion of his seventieth birthday (Hebrew; Tel-Aviv and 
Jerusalem, 1 3), 111-33. 
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Shahin Nissim Gaon/?—a collection of edifying tales, many of which are 
drawn from Midrashim and the Talmud, though the genre itself clearly shows 
the influence of Muslim works bearing the same title. One of our fragments is 
particularly significant in that it fills a lacuna in the Arabic edition of this 
work; the fragment provides the opening paragraph together with the original 
Arabic title, which previously had to be reconstructed from its medieval Hebrew 
translation.9? 

As previously mentioned, some fragments of the Qissat Hannah in our 
collection are written in late Judaeo-Arabic. It is interesting to note, however, 
that those fragments not in late Judaeo-Arabic can be traced to the version in 
the Kitab al-Faraj. Similarly, fragments of tales about sages, such as Rabbi 
Akiva, or Rabbi Meir or Rabbi Haninah ben Dosa, although they can often 
be traced to talmudic and midrashic sources, are directly derived from the 
kitàb al-Faraj. 

Finally, in the category of popular literature are fragments of Saadiah's 
Judaeo-Arabic introduction and translation of the Aramaic Scroll of 
Antiochus;?! and fragments of a Judaeo-Arabic translation of the popular, 
historical chronicle, the Yossipon of Joseph ben Gorion.?? Also included are 
Judaeo-Arabic fragments of popular Arabic literature. To mention but two 
examples: we have parts of The thousand and one nights?? and almost a complete 
codex of the Strat ‘Antar,®4 both in late Judaeo-Arabic. 


Philosophy and ethics 

Jewish interest in ethics and philosophy is evidenced by the many fragments 
in our collection which touch on these topics. Most of them can be traced to 
what are universally recognised as classical Jewish philosophical texts. It is not 
therefore surprising to find fragments of Saadiah's Beliefs and doctrines (kitab 
al-’amanat wa-'-i'tiqádát),?5 Judah Ha-Levi's Kuzari (kitab al-Radd wal-dalil 
fi'l-din al-dhalil 5 and Maimonides's Guide (Daldlat al-ha'irm).?" Also given 
the number of fragments, Maimonides's introduction to Heleq was clearly 
popular, most likely because of its potted philosophy and its presentation of 
the 13 principles of faith. Our fragments of this work suggest that they do not 
come from a codex containing Maimonides's Mishnah commentary, but from 
one in which Heleg appeared as an individual work. Also from our fragments 
there is now real evidence of an Arabic original for Solomon Ibn Gabirol's 
collection of ethical aphorisms known under the Hebrew title of Mivhar 
ha-peninim (‘Chosen pearls "),*? 

Other philosophical and ethical fragments include a small number deriving 
from pietistic manuals that reflect Jewish spirituality under the influence of 
Islamic Süfism. These include Bahya Ibn Paqüda's Duties of the Hearts (al- 


79 The pus editions are J. Obermann, The Arabic original of Ibn Sháhín's Book of Comfort 

(Yale, Cale, 193) and S. Abramson, Rav Nissim Ga'on, Hamishah Sefarim (R. Nissim Gaon Libelli 
erusalem, 1965), 361—502. 

M ri. Аг.43.273 and see Н. Ben-Shammai, ‘Fragments yield surprises’, Gemizah fragments, 


20, 4. 
"TS Ar16.2 
Beg, TS AF 60, Ar.6.31, Ar.6.34 and Аг.53.7. 


81-8 Аг 

8^ T-S Ar.13 3. 

85 Printed editions are those of S. Landauer (Leiden, 1880) and J. Qafih (Jerusalem, 1970). 

86 Printed editions are those of H. Hirschfeld 1887) and D. Baneth (Jerusalem, 1977). 


S7 s, Printed editions are those of S. Munk (Paris, 185 and I Joel (Jerusalem, 1931 
“eg pen АгАЗ 36; Ar.43.73, Ar 43.124, Ar.43.128, Ar.43.197 and Ar.43.256. See Н. Ben- 
Shammai, ‘Е yield ed and ‘New fragments from the Arabic onginal of Mivhar 
ha-peninim', Tubi, 60, Уб, 5 7-91. For most Judaeo-Arabic philosophical material in the Old 
Series, consult Arabic boxes T-S Ar.12 and T-S Ar.43-45 
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Hidaya йа fara’id al-qulüb), Abraham Maimonides’s Compendium for the 
Servants of God (Kifayat al-‘abidin),°° Obadiah Maimonides’s Treatise of 
the Pool (al-Maqala al-hawdiya)*' and David ben Joshua ben Abraham 
Maimonides's The Guide to Solitude (kitab al-Murshid ila al-tafarrud).°* 

Of a more theologically apologetic type are Judaeo-Arabic fragments of 
polemical writings which we have in our collection. Some of these, anti-Karaite 
or anti-Rabbanite, are mainly concerned with halakhic issues relating to the 
Jewish calendar. Others are anti-Christian. Some of the earliest Judaeo-Arabic 
examples of anti-Christian polemic are the few fragments we have of the Qissat 
mujadalat al-usquf (‘The Account of the Disputation of the Bishop ").?? Our 
fragments of accounts of the life of Jesus testify to Judaeo-Arabic versions of 
the medieval Hebrew Toledot Yeshu.?^ 


Medicine 

Medical texts by Muslim and Jewish authors, letters to doctors, prescrip- 
tions, medical certificates, materia medica, pharmacopoeias, folk remedies— 
all can be found among our Judaeo-Arabic fragments.” Among our quasi- 
medical fragments are amulets, divination texts and guides to the interpretation 
of dreams. 


Conclusion 

The Judaeo-Arabic fragments in the Cambridge Genizah collections repres- 
ent a veritable treasure-trove for the study and appreciation of medieval Jewish 
literature and culture in Oriental and Sephardic communities. Present research 
is not only helping to fill gaps in our understanding of the history of known 
texts from their earlier forms. It is also uncovering lost works; more than this, 
it is providing evidence for a revaluation of accepted views and opinions in 
the history of Jewish literature. 


89 s The printed edition is that of A. S. Yahuda (Leiden, 1912). 
9? Printed editions are those of S. Rosenblatt, 2 vols (New York and Baltimore, 1927—38) and 
N. Dana (Ramat-Gan, 1989). 
91 The printed edition is that of P. Fenton (London, 1981). 
92 The printed edition is that of P. Fenton Jerusalem, 19 
% See D. J. Lasker, ‘Qissat mu mujadalat al-usquf and Nestor ha-komer: the earhest Arabic and 
Hebrew Jewish anti-Christian polemics’ in izah research after ninety years 112-18 and 
S. Stroumsa, ‘Qissat mujadalat al-usquf. a case study in polemical literature’ in Genizah research 
after ninety years, 155— 
94 e.g. T-S Ar.14.11. 
95 For a full description see Н D. Isaacs (with the assistance of C. F Baker), Medical and 
para-medical manuscripts in the Cambridge Genizah Collections (Cambridge, 1994) 


А PRELIMINARY VERSION OF THE KITAB 
AL-ADWAR 


By O. WRIGHT 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


Taking as a yardstick the number of copies made (and commentaries 
provoked), there can be little doubt that the most influential of all Arabic 
treatises on music has been the kitab al-Adwar (referred to henceforth as KA) 
by Safi al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. Yüsuf b. Fakhir al-Urmawi (d. 693/1294).* 
Nevertheless, despite its obvious historical significance, this seminal work still 
awaits a satisfactory critical edition,? one of the most important tasks of which 
should be to investigate the complex relationship between the form(s) in which 
it is now known and the markedly different version found in an Istanbul MS, 
Süleymaniye Fatih 3662 (referred to henceforth as F). Pending the more thor- 
ough analysis that should attend publication, an attempt is made in the present 
article to provide a general introduction to this hitherto neglected text. 

Although cited by Brockelmann in 1937,? F was passed over by Farmer in 
his pioneering bibliographical survey of musical literature published in 1940.* 
It is, however, referred to in the revised edition of 19655 and is included, if 
again without any comment on its relationship to К\А, in the more extensive 
list provided by Shiloah, who gives the foliation of its 14 chapters and adds 


! The most comprehensive list of MSS 1s that contained in A. Shiloah, The Theory of music m 
Arabic writings (с 900-1900) (Répertoire international des sources musicales B X), Munich: 
Henle, 1979, 309-12. The number of copies detailed is 21 (2 from Vienna; 1 Dublin; 1 Pans, 
2 London, 4 Oxford; 10 Istanbul, 1 Yale). Others are to be found in Baghdad, Cairo, Leningrad, 
Madras, Mashhad, Rampur and Tehran (see for some of these Z. Yiisuf, Makhtūtät al-müsiga 
ваа fi 'I-*alam) 3 vols. Baghdad: Matba‘at shaff‘, 1966-67; see also n. 2). Commentaries 
include Sharh Mawlana Mubarak Shah, British Library MS Or. 2361 ff. 68b—153 (translation—in 
which 1s embedded КА itself—in D'Erlanger, La musique arabe, 3, Paris: Geuthner, 1938, 185—565); 
Sharh al-adwar, British Гү Add. 7371, fols. 41b-91b and Or. 2361, fols. 33b—682; and that of 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi, Nuruosmaniye 3651. Given the number of marginal glosses they 
contain, a number of MSS of KA can be regarded as text plus commentary. was also 
translated into Persian and Turkish, although for later Persian writers Safi al-Din al-Urmawi's 
ideas were generally mediated through the treatises of Qutb al-Din al-Shirizi and, especially, ‘Abd 
al-Qüdir a-Marüght For basic biographical information see e.g. E12, s v. Safi al-Din, ‘A. al-Bakri, 
Saft al-Din al-Urmawi, mujaddid al-müsiqa al-‘abbasiyya (Silsilat al-a'lam wa-'l-mashhürin, 4, 
Baghdad. Där al-hurriyya h-l-țibä “а, 1978) and the introductions to the two editions of KA cited 
in n. 2 A number of specific points are discussed below. 

"There have appeared so far two MS in facsmule: kitāb al-Adwar fi тату 
al-nagh(a)m/nigham (see on these forms n. 7 below) wa-'l-adwür, akhrajah d Husayn *Ali Mah 

dad, 1961 (scribe: Abū Isháq al-Kirmani; copied 870/1465; presented to Sultan Tbrühim b. 
Jahüngir in 882/1477; kıtāb al-Adwür, with introduction by E. Neubauer, Publications of the 
Institute for the History of Arabic-Islamic Science, series С, 6, Frankfurt, 1984 (Nuruosmaniye 
3653, dated 633/1235—6)) and two editions: kitàb al-Adwar, sharh wa-tahqiq Hüshim Muhammad 
al-Rajab (Silsilat kutub al-turáth, 192, Baghdad: Manshüràt wazürat al-thaqáfa wa-’l-i‘ lam, 1980) 
ee lists 14 copies but gives variants from only three: British Library Or. 2361 (dated 

073/1663); the copy published by Husayn ‘Ali Mabfüz; and Nuruosmaniye 3653, on which the 
text 1s principally (wa-gad ja‘alt mmha aslan fi 'l-tahqiq wa-'l-sharh, 18), for all that 
chronology alone is an insuffictent justification for considering this the most authoritative text); 
and kudb al-Adwar fi ‘l-milstgd, iq wa-sharh Ghattás ‘Abd al-Malik Khashaba, шша a 
wa-tasdir d. Mahmüd Ahmad al-Hitni (Cairo: al-Hay'a al- -'ümma li-l-kitab, 1986) 
(utilizes MSS Dar al-kutub 428 funün jamila (scribe. ‘Abd al-Kari pe copied 
727/1327; Dar al-kutub 507 funitn jamila, a photoco of Topkapt A. 2130, dated 726/1326; and 

leian Marsh 521 (scribe: Yüsuf b. Nu‘mfn al-Katib al-Máridini), dated 734/1334). Page 
references for KA will be to the edition by al-Rajab, identifled as R. 

3 Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, Sapplementband 1, 1937, 907. 

* H. G. Farmer, The sources of Arabian music en, 1940). (Mention should also be made 
of his earlier ‘Arabic musical manuscripts in the Bodleian Library’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1925, 639-54, some of the in question being copies of KA.) 

52nd ed Leiden: Brill, 1965, 49. But no details are given. 
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that the fifteenth chapter is missing. The implication, clearly, is that F is no 
more than an incomplete copy of KA.$ 

À cursory glance at the chapter lists following the dedicatory introduction 
might well reinforce such a conclusion, for in fact there is also nothing in it 
to correspond to the penultimate chapter of KA. It would be supported, further, 
by the visual appearance of F, which is immediately and strikingly different in 
that it lacks the serried ranks of transposition tables so characteristic of KA. 
It consequently has, by comparison, an unfinished air, and the temptation to 
disregard it as unworthy of exploration could only be strengthened by the fact 
that the diagrams that it does include are in several cases left blank. However, 
a simple juxtaposition of the titles in the chapter lists suggests that we are not 
confronted here with an evidently incomplete and apparently defective copy 
of KA that simply omits certain parts of the original and has others in the 
wrong order, but with a version that is, in many respects, radically divergent. 

It will already be apparent that if F has 14 chapters as against the 15 of 
KA and also has no headings corresponding to the last two of these, then it 
must have at least one heading to which nothing in KA corresponds. But there 
are, in fact, a further four such cases, and chapter headings either coincide or 
show sufficient resemblance to suggest similar contents only in the following: 


KA F 
1. fi ta'rif al-nagh(a)m/nigham’ l. same 
wa-bayan al-hidda wa-'-thiqal 
(on defining notes and explaining 
high and low pitch’) 


2. fi nisab al-ab‘ad 3. same 
(‘on the relationships of intervals’) 

3. fi taqsim al-dasátin 2. fi kayfiyyat istikhraj al-dasátm 
(‘on the division of the frets”) (‘on how to place the frets’) 

5. fi '-ta'hf al-mula’im 5. same 
(‘on consonant combinations ") 

6. fi ‘l-adwar wa-nisabiha 6. fi adwar al-naghamat 
(‘on the cycles and their al-tabi'iyya 
relationships ") (‘on the natural cycles") 

7. fi hukm al-watarayn 10. fi ma'rifat kayfiyyat istikhraj 
(‘on the arrangement of two al-adwar min watarayn 
strings’) (‘on the knowledge of how to 

produce the scales? from two 
strings") 
10. fi tasharuk nigham al-adwar 9. fi tasharuk al-nigham 


51oc. cit. The entry reads. ‘Fatıh 3662, 27 ff. 239 x 164 (170 x 105) mm. 131. Ch. I (3a), П 
КУ pa IV (7a); V (80) VI (9b), VII (138); УШ (14a); IX (18b); X (17a); XI (18b); XII 
Ob); 22а); tw ); E 


ch. XV missing. 

IX should read (1 

7 The standard dictionaries give, corresponding to the singular naghma, the plurals naghm and 
nagham (or regard these as verbal nouns of which naghma is a singulative), but both F and 
Nuruosmaniye 3652, which are (almost) fully vowelled, generally agree on лї (which is also 
noted as a plural 1n L. І. al Faruqi, An annotated glossary of Arabic musical terms, Westport: 
Greenwood Press, 1981), although in the heading for chapter 1 F has magham as against the 
nigham of Nuruosmaniye 3652. As plurals two of the three are rare forms, while the third would 
not normally relate to a singular naghma, The most common plural form in Е and КА is in fact 
the more predictable naghamdat. There is one mstance in Е (chapter 11, fol. 18b) of nagham, but 
in the phrase bi-ziyadat al-nagham, where it seems to be, rather, a verbal noun form meaning 
‘resonance’. In Nuruosmaniye 3652 (p. 2) nigham has masculine concord, suggesting that it might 
be viewed as a collective; but concord in this MS is somewhat erratic. 

®In general, ‘scale’ will be used in relation to the representation of the modes as abstract 
pitch sequences: but no attempt is made to discriminate rigorously between ‘mode’ and ‘scale’. 
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(‘on the notes scales have in wa-tabayunihà fi ’l-adwar 
common’) (‘on the identity and non- 
identity of notes in the 
scales °) 
12. fi 'l-istihāb’ al-ghayr al-ma'hüd 12. ft kayfiyyat istikhraj al-adwar 
(on scordatura °) min al-awtür al-mutanāfira 


(^on how to produce the 
scales from dissonant strings ") 
13. fi adwar al-igà* 14. same 
(‘on the rhythmic cycles’) 


In all, therefore, there is no close correspondence in F to six KA chapters: 


4. fi ‘l-asbab al-müjiba li-I-tanafur (‘on the causes of dissonance’), 
8. fi taswiyat awtar а-на wa-'stikhraj al-adwar minh 
(‘on the accordatura of the lute and producing scales on it") 
9. ft '-adwar al-mashhüra (‘on the well-known modes’), 
11. f? adwar al-tabagát ( on transposed cycles’), 
14. fi ta'thir al-nigham (‘on the effect of the modes") and 
15. fi mubàsharat al-*amal (оп essaying musical practice’). 


whereas F, for its part, contains five chapter headings not matched in KA: 


4. fi tashabuh al-nisab (оп the resemblances between intervals’), 
7. fi 'stikraj usül al-shudiid min adwar al-shudud'? (‘on extracting the (tetra- 
chordal) bases of the modes from their cycles’), 
8. ft ‘stikhraj al-adwár тіп al-amkina al-ghayr al-mu‘tada al-ma'rüfa bi-'l- 
hunük (on producing scales from unusual positions known as hunük"), 
11. ft 'stikhraj al-naghamat min awtar thalatha ( on producing the notes from 
three strings’) and 
13. fi bayan istihab ai-malahi ( on explaining the accordatura of instruments’) 


and even if it is suspected that some of the material thus designated may be 
present in KA, the fact that it is here placed in separate chapters would certainly 
indicate consciously articulated variation and could not possibly result from 
the forgetfulness of a copyist. 

Closer examination of the text as a whole confirms that the two are, indeed, 
quite independent, however close their relationship, for even when the chapter 
headings are the same the wording and treatment of the topic are more often 
than not dissimilar. We may, therefore, conclude that F represents either a 
highly derivative treatise by another author, mistakenly identified, or a second 
version by Safi al-Din al-Urmawi. With regard to the former proposition it 
may be noted that both the title (kitab al- Adwar ft 'l-ta'lif) and the identification 
of the author (ta'lif ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. Fakhir al- Urmawi) on the title page are 
in the same hand as the rest of the work and are not, therefore, later additions; 
that the title kitab al-Adwar is also contained within the body of the text 


°The Sharh Mawldnd Mubarak Shah reads, rather, istikhab (‘clamour’) which may be 
consid semantically, a lectio difficilior, and adds in relation to the first appearance of this 
word (in introduction preceding the list оГ с ter headings) a specific comment, buttressed 
by a verse quotation, relating to 115 meaning e authority of which thus reading is adopted 
in O. Wright, The modal system of Arab Baran music, A.D. 1250—1300, London Oriental 
Series, 28, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978, 23). But both F and Nuruosmaniye 3652 
always have istihab (‘ association"), which must be the E E EN (The author of the Sharh 
Mawlünà Mubárak Shah refers elsewhere to the poor of the of KA on which he had 
to rely, and it may be conjectured that it was at Th. unpointed. 

10 The heading both in the initial chapter list and of the chapter pr proper has the rather unhel N 
Foninilation f "stikhrá] al-shudüd mm al-shudüd, but ın both cases usül and adwār are add 

e margin. 
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(fol. 1b) and, in fuller form, in the colophon (tamm КийЬ al-Adwar fi ‘ilm 
al-ta’lif); and, incidentally, that the hand itself, an elegant calligraphic naskh, 
is consonant with a dating to the first half of the thirteenth century.!! If this 
is not felt conclusive enough, it may be added that the presumed alterations 
are, in many cases, not ones a later writer in the Systematist tradition would 
be expected to make. Both КА and Е begin, for example, with a definition of 
the note (naghma). In his later al-Risdla al-sharafiyya Safi al-Din al-Urmawi 
quotes!? the definitions given by al-Farabi (sawt wahid labith zamanan dha qadr 
mahsis fi 'l-jism alladht fih yijad) and Ibn Sina!^ (sawt làbith zamanan ma 
‘ala hadd ma min al-hidda wa-'I-thigal) and then adds wa-záda ba‘duhum mahnün 
ilayh tab'an. Correspondingly, the first chapter of the KA, adopting the latter, 
begins: al-naghma sawt labith zamünan má ‘ala hadd та min al-hidda wa-'l- 
thigal mahnün ilayh bi-'l-tab' (‘a note is a sound sustained for a certain duration 
at a given pitch level for which one feels a natural affinity’), and this definition 
becomes the norm for later theorists, so that we find it repeated, for example, 
by Fathallah al-Shirwàni in the fifteenth century.!? Е, however, does not follow 
the canonical order but begins al-naghma sawt mahniin ilayh bi-’l-tab‘ yalbath 
zamanan тй ‘ala hadd min al-hidda wa-'l-thiqal. Perhaps more strikingly, we 
find that whereas all later Systematist theorists follow KA (and al-Risala 
al-sharafiyya) in using for the two interval classes smaller than a wholetone 
the abbreviations j (for the larger) and 5 (for the smaller) F consistently has 
b (for the larger) and f (for the smaller).'° But if it is accepted, on the basis 
of such arguments, that it is out of the question for F to be a wrongly attributed 
work by a later writer, it follows equally that it must represent not a subsequent 
recasting of KA but an earlier version of it, presumably a first sketch that was 
later extensively revised to become KA as it is normally known. This tallies 
exactly with the characterization of F provided by Khashaba, the one scholar 
concerned with editing KA to have inspected it (or, at least, to have thought 
it worth commenting on) for, after listing the four MSS on which his edition 
is based, he describes it succinctly and accurately not as a defective copy of 
KA but as another work by Safi al-Din al-Urmawi, ‘less complete and appar- 
ently a first draft or preliminary version’ (agall kamdlan wa-yabdii annah kan 
bidaya aw tajriba йа lah).? 

The earliest known MS of KA, Nuruosmaniye 3653 (referred to henceforth 
as ЇЧ), 18 dated 633/1235—36. F cannot, therefore, be later than this, and it 
may well have been drafted a year or two earlier. In any event, Safi al-Din 
al-Urmawi must have been quite young when he wrote it, although exactly 


1 For confirmation of this last point I am indebted to Dr А Contadini. 

12 Facsimile of MS Topkapı Ahmed III 3640 (published in the same poli as KA), d nnd 
of the Institute for the history of Arabic~Islamic science, series C, 6, Fi 

13 ae al-Müsiqi al-kabir, ed. Gh. ‘A. Khashaba (Cairo, 1967), 214 (D' Erlanger, Um cit., 1, 
1930, 81 

14 Identified as al- -shaykh al-ra’ts. D'Erlanger, op. cit., 2, 1935, 114. 

15 Majalla fi "I-müsiqt, (first version) MS Topkapı Ahmet Ш 3449, facsimile in Publications of 
the Institute for the history of Arabie lee science, series C, 29, Frankfurt, 1986, 51. His 


mentor, ‘Abd as-Qàdir al-Marā 3, incorporates the whole passage from al-Risdla al-shara 5 
18716 al-alhan, ed. Taqi Binish, Те u'assasa-i mutala ‘at wa-tahgiqā qāt-i farhangī, 1366, [se 
e definition by al- 


Sd ei Later in the century, Deren we find al- safi al-Din al Uri 
claiming that this was the one that satisfied Safi al-Din al-Urmawi (D’Erlanger, op. cit., 7 
260) But even if misguided, this again shows that the source text is al-Risüla дагу: 

$ The theoretical sizes for these are an apotome (180 cents) and а limma (90 cents) respectively. 
See e.g 1. Manik, Das arabische Tonsystem im Mittelalter (Leiden. Brill, 1969), 67-9 (for the 
argument that the former value distorts the norms of practice see Wright, op. cit., 31-2, 37—43). 

17 Khashaba ed. (see n. 2), 87. The difference between Е and KA had reviously been noted 
by Е. Sayyid (Fihris al-makhtütdt al-musawwara, 4: al-ma‘drif аатта wa- с al-mutanawwi‘a 
үш at al-duwal al-‘arabiyya Ma'had al-makhțūtāät al-'arabiyya), Cairo: Dar al-ma‘arif, 

3341964, 45), but without futher comment save to suggest for F a possible eighth(/fourteenth) 

century date. 
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how young is by no means clear, for there is insufficient information to establish 
his date (or place) of birth: the best that can be done is to make a reasonable 
approximation which takes account both of 1294, the year he died, and 
1235—36, the date of the earliest copy of KA. The latter failed to be included 
in Shiloah's calculations: he either did not see, or disregarded, the colophon 
of N (the date of which he does not mention), for he gives Safi al-Din 
al-Urmawi’s date of birth as c. 629/1230 (and the location as Baghdad). No 
evidence is adduced, and one might hazard a guess that this date is derived 
from Farmer's enigmatic and surprising comment on N: having noted the 
explicit reference in the colophon to 1235—36 he immediately adds, without 
citing any supporting documentation, that * On the other hand 1252 seems to 
be a more probable date '.1? 

This, it must be said, is less probable than problematic. The reference 
Farmer gives is, saving error, not germane, for nothing is said there concerning 
the date of composition of KA,” and it may be concluded that the immediate 
source for the year 1252 is, rather, Brockelmann,” whom Farmer cites else- 
where”! and had, presumably, previously used as the (unacknowledged) author- 
ity for his statement that of KA and al-Risala al-sharafiyya the former ‘is 
probably the earlier and was probably written in 1252’.74 But Brockelmann 
says simply ‘schrieb um 650/1252’ and then lists (a) KA and (b) al-Risdla 
al-sharafiyya. It appears, therefore, that the emphasis was, rather, on ‘um 650’ 
and that he was merely trying to suggest a mid-century floruit for Saft al-Din 
al-Urmawi, whereas Farmer, taking 1252 as a specific indication (and sus- 
pecting, perhaps, that it was too early for al-Risdla al-sharafiyya), assumed 
that it must apply to KA and preferred it to 1235—36, presumably on the 
ground that Brockelmann’s authority must outweigh that of the colophon of 
N. Amusingly, the now seemingly precise and well-founded 1252 was sub- 
sequently taken back from Farmer by Brockelmann, for whom it had become 
the probable date for KA,” and the resulting competition (and confusion 
between the two years has become a minor quirk of orientalist scholarship. 

In relation to 1252 Shiloah's presumed birth date of c. 1230 would not be 
unreasonable, and one might likewise conjecture in relation to the 1235—36 of 


18 Sources, 1st ed., 48. 

19 Revue de l’Académie arabe de Damas, 3, 365. Mention is made of Safi al-Din al-Urmawi's 
works (albeit on р 366), but no dates are | 

20 Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 1, 1898, 496. 

21 FT), supp. s v. Safi al-Din. 

22 H, G. Farmer, A history of Arabian music to the xmth century rondon: Luzac, 1929, repr. 
1973), 229 Whereas in the ET! article Brockelmann 1s referred to as claiming that the text written 
‘about the year 1252’ is al-Risála al-sharafiyya. 

B Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, СЕТТЕР 1, 1937, 907 (citing Farmer, History, 
227 ff). Brockelmann also refers to Revue de l'Académie arabe de Damas, 3, 365, and to Нат 
Khalifa (ed. ae 3, 423, for which read, with Farmer, 413). But neither the latter, nor 
Habib al-siyar of Kh"àndmir (lithograph, Bombay: Ahmadee Press, 1857, 3/1, 61) on which he 
draws, provide a date. 

24 As witness eg the incipient embarrassment of Manik, op cit., 53 and the rather more 
obvious discomfort of Wright, op cit , 1. A more recent citation of 1252 as the date of composition 
may be found in A. Dzhumajev, ‘From parda to maqam: a problem of the origin of the regional 

stems’, in J Elsner and С. Jáhnichen (ed), Regionale magam-Trad:tionen in. Geschichte und 

genwart (Materialien der 2 Arbeitstagung der Study Group " maqam " des International Council 
for Traditional Music vom 23. bis 28 Мат: 1992 in Gosen bei Berlin), 2 (Berlin, 1992 [pub. 1994], 
151. But the most bizarre adventure to befall 1252 occurs 1n Shiloah's Introduction (op. cit., 7), 
where 1t achieves its apotheosis as the date of his death (although this 18 evidently a momentary 
aberration, the correct date appearing in the main body of the text) Mercifully unaffected by 
these problems, al-Rajab settles down, after a vague fi akhir al-‘ahd al-‘abbasi (op. cit., 12), to 
1235(—6) (pp. 17, 39) as the date of KA. This earlier date 1s also given by E. Neubauer (ED, s v. 
Safi al-Din al-Urmawi), which makes all the more curious his following comment that 1t ' was 
written while he still worked in the library of al-Musta'sim'—which sounds almost as 1f 1t were 
a last faint echo of 1252. 
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N a possible date of birth between the years 1210 to 1215, even if the latter 
end of this range would make of КА a remarkably precocious achievement, 
especially as it is in some respects a considerably more polished work than its 
precursor Е.2° In addition to familiarity with aspects of the theoretical tradition 
derived, whether directly or (perhaps more likely) indirectly, from the major 
treatises of al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, both assume a thorough understanding of 
current practice, and there is no hint in what little information is available 
about Safi al-Din al-Urmawi's life of when and where he acquired such 
knowledge and expertise or how, having acquired and demonstrated it at such 
a young age, it failed to gain him much earlier recognition as an expert in 
music: it was, apparently, only through being identified as the composer of a 
song performed before al-Musta‘sim (1242—58) by his pupil, Luhaz, that his 
musical accomplishments came to the caliph's notice, at least six years, there- 
fore, after the composition of KA.” Against the assumption that he was born 
in Baghdad, for which there appears to be no evidence, may be cited two 
reports which begin by stating that he went there, but without giving the date 
of his arrival or saying whence he came. According to one of these, for which 
the ultimate authority is Safi al-Din al-Urmawi himself, he was a youth (sab?) 
at the time, and it goes on to say that he was attached to the Mustansiriyya 
during the caliphate of al-Mustansir (1226—42), at some point, therefore, 
between the years 1234—42, 1234 being the date of the completion and opening 
of the Mustansiriyya.?" If this still does not tell us when be came to Baghdad 
it does at least suggest that Е and КА were written there.” However, according 
to the second and, possibly, slightly earlier account, that of Ibn Fadlailah 
al-‘Umari (d. 1349),?? Safi al-Din al-Urmawi arrived in Baghdad rather later, 
during the caliphate of al-Musta‘sim (1242—58), which would place the com- 
position of both Е and KA well before he first set foot in Baghdad.?? But even 


?5 Husayn ‘Ali Mahfüz heads his biographical note with Safi al-Din al-Urmawi's name and 
date of death only (op cıt., J), but says (on the authority of a library catalogue) that he was born 
c. 613(/1216). This date is repeated in the introduction by al-Hifni to the Khashaba edition (p 3), 
without any reference, and i ору al-Bakrt (р. 31). Farmer (History, 227) says that he was 
probably born in Baghdad “ш the early years of the thirteenth century’. There are no references, 
Al-Rajab (op. cit., 7) also gives Baghdad as his place of birth, and the date as 613/1216, and cites 
as authority the introduction of the Husayn ‘Ali Маһ edition .. . More recently, the same date 
is given by E. Neubauer (ЕГ, s.v. Safi al-Din al-Urmawi), who does, however, provide a textual 

erence (Ibn al-Fuwati, a-Hawüdith al-jmi‘a (Baghdad: al-Matba‘a al-‘arabiyya, 1351/1932), 
480). According to this authority Safi al-Din al-Urmawi was approximately 80 when he died in 
693/1294 If it 13 accepted that ‘approximately’ (nahw) allows him to be a few years older the 
conjectured range 1210—1215 ap not unreasonable, 

26 According to Safi al-Din al-Urmawi himself, as rted by al-‘Izz Hasan al-Irbill, who met 
him їз Tabriz m 689/1290 (the source text is Muh b. Shakir al-Kutubi (d. 764/1362), Fawat 
al-wafayat), This and other biographical sources are quoted in ‘A al-Azzàwi, al-Mūsīqā 
al-'irágiyya ft ‘ahd al-mughül wa-'l-turkumün (Baghdad: Sharikat al-tjära wa-'l-tibà ‘a al-mahdüda, 
1951), 23—31. The general trajectory of his career prior to the Luhüz episode as portrayed there 
is that he did not set out as a musician, but only took up the lute seriously after a conventional 
scholarly training and having already established a reputation as a calligrapher, on the strength 
of which he was appointed royal copyist in al-Musta'sim's library. 

77 See EI? s v. Mustansir Pita). 

This is the account reported by al-‘Izz Hasan al-Irbili (al-‘Azzawi, op. cit., 24). Accordin 
to the Fawat al-wafaydt he was a teacher at the Mustansiriyya (the edition of M M ‘A 
al-Hamid (2, Cairo. Matba‘at al-sa‘ada, 1951, 39) has ataytu fagthan, that of Ihsán ‘Abbas (2, 
Beyrut: Dar sadi, 1974, 412) uthbittu fa than), although it should be noted that al-Bakrr 
(op. cat., 33) understands fagrh to mean, rather, ' student', an interpretation that may be related 
to his assumption (p.37), which the sources do not compel us to accept, that Safi al-Din 
al-Urmawi enrolled at the Mustansiriyya immediately after his arrival in Baghdad. 

29 Masahk al-absar ft mamalik al-amsür, book 10 (Publications of the Institute for the History 
of Arabic-Islamic Science, series C, 46, 10, Frankfurt, 1988), 309. The authority 1s al-Shaykh Abü 
7-Кһауг Sa‘id al-Dibii (Khashaba (KA edition) reads al-Dhuhl). Although it 1s included by 
al-'Azzüwi neither al-Rajab nor al-Bakri refers to this account. 

30 He is said to have stayed initially at а ribat and to have effected contact with the caliph 
through the presentation to of an elegant calligraphic (bi-khatt mansüb) Qur'án 
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if the claimed authority of Safi al-Din al-Urmawi himself gives greater weight 
to the first narrative, it is clear that there are features of language in F and 
KA that do not conform to the norms of Classical Arabic and hence would 
be rather puzzling in a writer who was in a position to impart a traditional 
education at the Mustansiriyya. The ascription to Safi al-Din al-Urmawi of a 
work on poetics may need to be rejected,*! but he was, it seems, to attain some 
reputation as a poet, so that the grammatical solecisms of Е and N are 
perhaps most readily explicable if, against a Turkish or Persian first-language 
background, Arabic was his second or third language, wielded with compet- 
ence, it should be stressed, but still not mastered at this early stage of his 
career in all its details. 

The features in question involve principally gender concord (noun -- verb), 
verb morphology (dual), case, and numerals. The following sample from the 
beginning of each is representative: 


N 
GAY) els ia saly JS рада ода aia: E udi дл! ОШАЙ! ada гул Saal US, о 
баб gf Бай» у} LA us lal саса ора — V. 

ыз Ladd Gd Uil laa Cus. gf 

ОЗ! ea Gase | gio Xy laa ПЁ, 5] Lily 
ba aas. 13] 0б, У, iY Gas aul 13) UL GI Lal) VN 

a Тайз Gà 

F 


Ги Шш, Y 

Lalas Ui o Gl м yll lai ial a OY 
У Laalin! pus! 
GAY h ане] А] 13] Wis o Lely 


However, it is to be expected that N, being the later work, would exhibit fewer 
deviations from CA norms, апа the opposite is the case. To take one particu- 
larly glaring example, where N has the bizarre G bul Gu uu Е has the 
perfectly correct (у, Wai o] Gta. 

At this juncture we may raise the question of whether one or the other of 
F and N is a holograph. Clearly, both cannot be: quite apart from the varying 
levels of grammatical accuracy they exhibit one may point to differing ortho- 
graphic conventions (Е has consistently Lalsal, N Lass ]) but also, and more 
simply, to the fact that they are in different hands: although each can be 
classified as an example of calligraphic naskh, it is evident that there are 
consistently maintained stylistic differences. А particularly clear example is 
provided by the isolate and linked final forms of lam: 


31 The claim is made by Farmer (History, 229) and repeated by al-Bakri (op. cit., 87) but 
disproved by Neubauer (EI? (s.v. Safi al-Din al-Urmawi)). 
32 al-Bakri, op. cit., 36 (although the one line given as being by him is decidedly pedestrian). 
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N F 
AL 
QA 2 
AS AD 
242 LPLECH xis +55 
Aga AXI M uM 
a 7 
277,9 2) 
Pd Pd ^ 


T 7€. „Ж 
Sal le! 


Given the differing levels of linguistic accuracy we must presume that if F 
is a copy and N a holograph,?? then Е was done by someone who, at least in 
part, brushed up Safi al-Din al-Urmawi’s Arabic in the process; while if F is 
a holograph and N a copy then N was made by a copyist with an inferior 
command of Arabic (whatever the state of the source from which he was 
working), in particular one likely to be slapdash with regard to the morphology 
of the dual. Neither possibility commends itself: against the latter may be 
urged the fact that the very early date of N makes it unlikely that the KA had 
already become sufficiently celebrated for copies to be made, and if it had been 
commissioned as a presentation copy designed to elicit (or, perhaps, solicit) a 
reward from the unnamed patron one might assume that the crasser mistakes 
would have been corrected; while against the former may be adduced the 
intrinsic unlikeliness of a copy being commissioned of an early version, especi- 
ally when it remains unfinished, for all the considerable care that had gone in 
to the gold lettering with black outlines made for all the chapter headings. On 
balance, it would seem more likely that if one of the two is a holograph, it is 
F: while the difficulties attendant on N being a copy still remain unresolved, 


33 The possibility that N might be a holograph is nue albeit tentatively, by Neubauer in 
his introduction to the facsimile (see n. 2), and repea (s.v. Safi al-Din al-Urmawi). 
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one could well imagine that Safi al-Din al-Urmawi, who, it must be remem- 
bered, is portrayed as having achieved early fame as a calligrapher rather than 
as a theorist and practitioner of music, was incapable of doing other than 
lavish considerable care on what was still essentially no more than a fair copy 
of a first draft and was, indeed, to be abandoned before the completion of its 
various grids and diagrams, the decision probably having been taken before 
the writing out of the last chapters, which exhibit occasional lapses into 
carelessness, not in the quality of the hand, which remains stable throughout, 
but in the omissions that begin to creep in. 

There is, however, nothing to support such a conjecture. It is, perhaps, 
difficult to resist entertaining the hope that one of these two MSS might 
represent the hand of one of the greatest calligraphers of his time, the teacher, 
indeed, of the renowned Yaqiit al-Musta‘simi.** Unfortunately, appeal to the 
examples attributed to Yaqtt can do nothing to resolve the issue, for even 
allowing them to be genuine it would be impossible to draw firm conclusions: 
the hand of a pupil may differ markedly from that of the master, so that the 
fact that they do not show a particularly close relationship to either F or N is 
hardly of significance.’ 

The preface is, in some ways, quite representative of the contrasts between 
the two texts, for it differs both in substance (in this case the identity of the 
commissioner of the work) and in the wording of the same subject matter. 
Whereas КА, as noted above, claims to have been written at the behest of an 
unnamed patron whose instructions had to be complied with (amarani man 
yajib “alayya 'mtithàl awümirih), Е more modestly contents itself with invoking 
an equally conventional ‘colleague’, beginning, accordingly, with a less per- 
emptory summons (sa'alani ba‘d ikhwüni). For al-Rajab KA was written for 
the caliph al-Mustansir,?Ó but there is no evidence to support this claim, which 
seems to be nothing more than chronological opportunism. In fact, the curtness 
of Safi al-Din al-Urmawi's phraseology makes of al-Mustansir a rather 
implausible commissioner/dedicatee: for a caliph one would surely expect 
something much more effusive. Al-Hifni proposes a very different and much 
more interesting candidate, the polymath Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi (d. 672/1274), 
himself the author of a treatise on the theory of music.?? In this case we are, 
apparently, on firmer ground, for in one early copy? the text continues with 
exactly the kind of encomium conspicuously absent from М, and naming as 
the dedicatee Nasir al-Din al-Tusi.* But it does not necessarily follow, particu- 
larly in the light of the equivalent statement in F, referring laconically to ba‘d 
ikhwani, that Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi commissioned the work. Indeed, it is rather 
difficult to conceive that he should have done so, for in 1235 he was (and had 
been for some seven years) sequestered with the Jsmá*ilis in Qühistán, and 


34 Тһе Masalik al-absár fi mamälik al-amsür names both Yüqüt al-Musta'simi and Ibn 
al- "Han: as his pupils (p (p. 310). 
any case, esta lishing iih of them might be genuine is highly Orid See 
D. ied master scribes. Qur'ans of the 10th to 14th centuries AD (Th D. Khalili 
Collection of Islamic Art, 2, London and Oxford: Nour Foundation, 1932). ‘especialy рр. 58-9, 
"The problemi of Yaqut al- Musta‘ simi’, and cf. the examples of naskh on p 69. 


1. 
ч Radia ft m aba ed. Z. Yüsuf (Cairo 
39 Bodleian MS Marsh 521, dated 734/1334 АА рр. orl and collated with one written 
Lis Se шыл бошан ш акш 


Ж а уй «ш ell el йызы RIAM О 
ala» GUY! 
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even if KA was written before Safi al-Dm al-Urmawi went to Baghdad there 
is no reason to suppose that he should have been in contact with Nasir al-Din 
al-Tūsī who, in all likelihood, was at this time quite unaware of his existence: 
the two probably only came into contact after Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, by then a 
member of Hulagu’s entourage, arrived in Baghdad when it was sacked in 
1258. But if he could hardly have commissioned KA, it is quite plausible that 
he should have been the recipient of a presentation copy with a suitably 
amended dedication. 

The following description of the contents covers in each case the same 
grounds, but KA does not simply repeat F, giving, in this instance, a much 
more condensed version: 


KA F 
айу ell d jn gd 1 оа dl al ОЇ Ujas ula Janis GUS 4 А1 ol 
alhs asta Са (509 Gal ball (al Ls 
laslas caudis Ga Lal, 
sell e ыз! ы, мы, p Ud] sl Uae gles 


lab ды L tag! oles 


The two then coincide with the statement: 
dal Raul былш (gle aa M aal, Д9 ule Lyf уйла clam 


but whereas in N this terminates the introduction, in F it is followed by an 
explanation: 


ull Ela Y salt! ДУҢ jg! glabal Зза гд ia ЫЫ Zalina pilas a cula caa] cl ally 
ie Shy Ds Шы, yil jig Laii Giaa out lcd A lia 
1 The original has y with , overwritten. 


However, although there is no evidence that later copies of КА made direct 
use of F, this explanatory passage, simplified and tidied up,* does appear in 
some of them, suggesting that Safi al-Din al-Urmawi himself further revised 
the text of KA at some stage subsequent to the redacation of N, drawing in 
the process on material in F previously discarded: a comprehensive study of 
F would therefore need to consider its relationship not merely with N but with 
the whole textual tradition of KA. 

Given the extent of the divergences between these two closely related but 
in many ways markedly different texts, the following can do no more than 
attempt to outline, for the most part in a linear descriptive form, the most 
significant features that separate them. What cannot be undertaken here is a 
detailed examination of the ways in which the same ideas are differently 
expressed. Variations in the introduction have already been discussed, but 
before proceeding further it may be mentioned, incidentally, that there is a 
degree of uncertainty as to the full title of the work. Reference has been made 
to the three forms cited in Е, kitab al-Adwar, kitab al-Adwar fi 'I-ta'hf, and 
kitab al-Adwar ўт т al-ta'lf, but further variations are also encountered in 
copies of KA (none of which retain the word ta’lif)): N has no title at all, the 
MS published by Mahfuz has the rather lame kitab al-Adwar fi ma‘rifat 


*! Avoiding e.g the rather clumsy nisbat mutlag naghmat watar. 
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al-nagh(a)m/nigham wa-'l-adwàr (repeated in the edition by al-Rajab); and the 
Карр Pasa MS has Risálat al-adwar ft ’l-miisigt, similar to which is British 
Library MS Or. 136 with kitàb al-Adwar fī Ит al-müsiqi, although these may 
well be later additions: it is instructive to note that the word müsiqt is absent 
from the text. 

Of interest in chapter 1 is that the explanation of octave equivalences in F 
is slightly more extended, and includes a diagram of a single string with 
appropriate divisions. But the main textual divergence is that F omits the final 
passage (R 423-5) defining the ways string and wind instruments produce notes 
of relatively high and low pitch. 

Chapter 2 of F is equivalent to chapter 3 of KA. Intervals are described 
without recourse to the useful shorthand designations by letter^ relating to 
the Jute frettings defined in КА chapter 2, but not introduced in F until 
chapter 3, and this disadvantage may well have been one of the reasons for 
the subsequent change of order. F gives a variant initial definition of the 
interval: 


F: Jail Bual | à (15S) galas (eI uH Le Lads Ад ga saal 
KA: Jii, Stoll pb GALA Ainii p pama уа saul 


and omits the following explanation (R 541-3), but then adds a definition of 
consonance, not found in КА, which appeals not to ratios but to subjective 
criteria. Coverage of the major consonant intervals (octave, fifth and fourth) 
is broadly similar, but F avoids the (approximate) ratio definitions offered in 
KA for two interval sizes smaller than the wholetone in favour of simply 
referring to the frets producing them. As definitions of the placing of these 
have not yet been given (they follow in chapter 3) we may see here a further 
factor contributing to the subsequent decision to reverse the order of these 
two chapters. Lacking the diagram of octave and smaller intervals (В (62, 
belonging to) 58, not marked) F ends with the second diagram in KA, that for 
the octave and larger intervals (R (63, belonging to 599), omitting therefore 
the lengthy following passage in КА (R 597-61) which gives lists of fourths 
and other intervals (using the alphabetic notation not yet introduced in F); 
contains an interesting passage on the possible confusion of fourth and fifth; 
and ends with the substraction of intervals and definition of the residue. 

The technique used in chapter 3 of F for defining the frets is the same 
(ignoring minor variations in expression) as that in chapter 2 of KA but the 
order of presentation is not and nor are the definitions themselves. F begins 
in the same way, defining octave, fifth and fourth (D d A G); but it then 
embarks on a quite different order of presentation, proceeding to E B F#, and 
at this point, a matter of far greater significance, also departs from the КА 
division of the octave by introducing the note a perfect fifth above ЕЎ, сў (the 
equivalent in KA being a comma below d).“ It then defines Оў (a wholetone 
above F#) and с (a fourth above G), and goes on to speak with disarming 
vagueness of dividing the D—E wholetone into three parts which need be 
neither equal nor unequal (wa-/a yushtarat fihà an takün al-aqsám mutasáwiya 


* But, as Manik (op. си, p. 54) rightly insists, the abjad sequence is at the same time a 
numerical notation, and that it 15 vi as such by Safi al-Din al-Urmawi is shown by the fact 
that the continuation aner y U0) is not with К (20) but with ya (11). 

43 ft could be апей t 1n terms of the notation employed it is F that is here the more 
logical, for the aby 
(D—A) is a perfect fifth so is d-yd (E-B) and z-yz (Fi-c$). See Машк, op cit., 7, Wright, 
Op. cit, 26, Н. Husmann, Grundlagen der antiken und orientalischen Mus tur (Berlin, 1961), 
107 and n. 45, Sharh Mawlana Mubarak Shah, D'Erlanger, op. cit., 3, 228. 


letter sequence begins to repeat at the ect fifth (уа), so that аз d- 
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aw ghayr mutasáwiya), only to refine this definition immediately by specifying 
that the second note of the three (7) is (D$), a fourth below Gf. From D$ 
are then derived A# and E# and the series proceeds with G*° (a wholetone 
above Ej), A** (a wholetone above G*°), B# (a wholetone above Аф), D** 
(a fourth below G**) and Е*° (a wholetone above D*°). As а result the 
sequence of limmas (L) and commas (C) within each wholetone is reversed 
and the octave as a whole appears as: 


КА LLCGLLC,LLLCGCLLCGLLLC 
F: СІ СІ, С CLLLCLL 


Е continues with a rather otiose statement to the effect that each successive 
note is higher in pitch than the preceding one, and then converges with КА 
(R 59) in dealing with the upper octave. However, the treatment is again quite 
different: F merely notes that the same interval divisions obtain in the second 
octave and observes that it can, consequently, be ignored. (Implied, therefore, 
is repetition of the same division on the monochord: display in terms of the 
lute fretting would involve cases of non-repetition.) 

Chapter 4 in F begins with a list of ascending fourths (corresponding to 
R 60, part of КА chapter 3), but all within the compass of one octave, so that 
some are expressed as descending fifths in a logical application of the principle 
of dispensing with the upper octave and substituting the equivalent note in the 
lower. But what is decidedly not logical is that the pairings do not accord with 
the previously given analysis of the octave in which each wholetone is divided 
CLL, for after a+; (0-6) and h-yh (С-с) we are presented with yA—h, which 
would be a perfect fifth (c—F) in the КА scheme where the wholetone is divided 
LLC but here yields c-E*°). If, however, yh-h is accepted as a perfect fifth 
the following sequence of fourths and fifths will reconstitute the octave on the 
L L C division of the wholetone: (ул-й) c  F, (h-yb) F > Bb, (yb-5) Bp > Ep, 
(b-£) Eb-Ab, (yw) Ab-dp, (yw-w) db > Gp = FH, (w-yj) FR ^B? 
(yj) ВЕ, (Hy) E™° 9 ATS, (у-у) A7?—D *. At this point, however, 
the sequence breaks down, for the next pair, yz-z, which previously corre- 
sponded to сў ЕЎ, now yields а С * (from which the continuation would 
be G^ *—c^? (yd) F^? (d)-> Bb ° (ya): but the last two cannot be other 
than E and A). Conceding that we do not have a perfect fourth/fifth here and 
reverting to Еў, the final part of the sequence will be Ff — B (yd) ^E (4) A 
(ya), and the octave as a whole will have the L L C wholetone division 
throughout (unless the break in the sequence is presumed to be one step earlier, 
in which case the upper wholetone will have the order L C L,“ or, conceivable 
but unlikely because so early in the scheme, near the beginning, between c 
and E**). 

After the fourth/fifth sequence and a brief statement asserting the equival- 
ence of these intervals (there is no reference to the notion, introduced in KA, 
of the possible confusion between them) F introduces abbreviations for the 
small intervals, designating 

ü-b as f (KA has b) 

aj as b (KA has j) 

G-d as 1 (as also in KA)? 

Reference is then made to the fact that the notes forming these intervals are 

“Wright, op. cit, 27-9. 


55 Although it should be observed that in immediately restating the set F gives f, b and d. 
However, subsequent references are all to /. 
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perceived to be dissonant (in varying degrees) when sounded simultaneously 
and there follows in a natural progression a discussion of the dissonant 
sequences of intervals, so that the conclusion corresponds directly to chapter 4 
of KA. Even if the latter shows a greater degree of rigour and logical compres- 
sion it is clear that the various proscribed sequences in F have the same 
purpose: to formulate a grammar (in the generative sense of providing all and 
only the possible structures) of the tetrachord species. 

In chapter 5, indeed, where F and КА again coincide, it is specifically and 
only with tetrachord species that F deals. The same seven are listed, being 
defined in terms of interval sizes, and then named, with the order of the second 
and third in KA reversed: ‘ushshaq, abüsalik, nawà, rast, nawrüz, hijázi, isfahan. 
The chapter then ends, so that there is nothing corresponding to the following 
list of pentachords (R 68) in KA and the subsequent discussion of the conson- 
ance status of one of them. 

Despite the correspondence in the titles, and the introduction for the first 
time in chapter 6 in both F and КА of circular representations of modes, their 
texts bear little resemblance to each other. Whereas КА can proceed, logically, 
to combine into octave structures the previously defined seven tetrachord and 
12 pentachords, combining each with each to produce a set of 84, F, which 
has given only the former, begins by referring to conjunct combinations in 
which the first six tetrachords are reduplicated, the octave/circle being com- 
pleted by reverting to the first note, i.e. by adding the disjunctive wholetone 
above. The circles are also put to different uses. In КА (R 73-8) the notes of 
the scale are marked around the circumference and lines are drawn across to 
link those which are a fourth or fifth apart in order to show the number of 
consonant intervals each scale contains; but in F this concept is absent, the 
circles (which become progressively less complete and more inaccurate) being 
no more than a representation of the scale, which is defined by specifying the 
particular notes it contains from among the whole octave set, to each member 
of which is allotted a segment of the circle. The names of four of the six 
tetrachords, in abbreviated form, are also given to the octaves in which they 
are reduplicated, while in the other two there is a change of name: the octave 
corresponding to nawrüz is called husayni, and the octave corresponding to 
hijázi (with the possible addition of сф)* is called ‘rag. The seventh tetrachord, 
isfahán, does not reduplicate, and F continues with the presentation of a 
further six scales in which different tetrachords are combined: isfahün,*" zan- 
güla, hijazi, rahawi,* buzurg ? and zirafgand.?? Together these form the familiar 


4 cf, Wright, op cit., 28-9, 66. 

*! Mention is made of combinations with the rast tetrachord both above and below. The latter 
possibility, 1 А uus in KA, is of considerable interest for the history of this mode. Cf. Wright, 
op. ct., 61, 

4 The name is omitted from the circle, so that the only identification is the abbreviation A in 
the text. The original form could have been ráhawi as, usually, in КА 

# The name 1s omitted from the circle, so that the only identification is the abbreviation bz in 
the text. Е defines buzurg first as zangiila with сў added, but then says that practitioners (ahl 
hüdhih al-siná'a) normally reverse (ya‘kisiin) this, ie. switch the D-G tetrachord and G-d 
pentachord around. (The notes defined around the circle for buzurg are wrong.) 

5 The name is omitted from the circle, so that the only identification is the abbreviation z in 
the text F defines zirafgand as a different reversal of buzurg, but the text then becomes confused 
in ving the details, defining the lower tetrachord first as nawā and then crossing this out and 
adding above the abbreviation for hyjazi But this should also be rejected in favour of the followin: 
verbal definition (also crossed out) of this tetrachord as the fifth division, i.e., nawrüz, even though 
zirafgand thus defined would still not coincide with the version ш KA. Nothing is said about the 
remainder of the scale (possibly because the sequence of intervals occurring in 1t has not been 
defined). There is, however, a definition in terms of lute frettings in chapter 11 (fol. 19a), and this 
does comcide with the version in KA The notes given on the accompanying circle te to the 
second definition of buzurg. The relationship between this and zirafgand may most readily be 
expressed by following Saki al-Din al-Urmawi in juxtaposing their respective intervals to show 
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shudüd set and F does, indeed, apply the term shadd to them, although as, 
essentially, a secondary extension, its primary use being to designate the 
tetrachord species which combine to form them. Other cycles are dismissed as 
dissonant. 

Chapter 6 ends at this point and, therefore, omits not only the transposition 
tables but also the following material on the buhür, the tetrachords which begin 
from the successive notes of a given scale (and are thus also definable as 
transposed). But although the term bahr nowhere appears, chapter 7 of F 
covers essentially the same ground, identifying the various tetrachords occur- 
ring in the shudüd modes. Thus *ushshaq (which consists of the steps 33 1 3 3 1 3) 
is said to contain abüsalik (1 3 3) and пажа (3 1 3), while husaynt (2 2 32 2 33) 
is said to contain rast (3 2 2) and hijazt (2 3 2). But in addition to covering 
more ground than the discussion of the buhür in KA by specifying the tetra- 
chords occurring in all twelve shudiid, F also refers to more than tetrachords, 
for there are nine abbreviations used, rather than just the six for the tetra- 
chords. The remaining three designate Ausayni, zangüla and rahawi and 
evidently refer to units of unspecified identity considered characteristic of these 
modes. Thus the mode rahawi (2 3 2 2 2 3 3) is said to contain Aijazi (2 3 2), 
rast (3 2 2), nawrüz (2 2 3) and husayni, which we can safely regard as 
designating 2 2 3 3, the upper pentachord of the octave Ausayni (2 2 3 2 2 3 3). 
The mode zangiila (3 2 2 2 3 2 3) is said to contain Aijazi (2 3 2), rast (3 2 2) 
and raháwi, which could, therefore, designate a unit as large as 3 2 2 2 3. 
Although reference to isfahan (32 2 3 2 2 2 1), in which it is also said to occur, 
would reduce this to a maximum of 3 2 2 2, it is necessary to consult al-Risala 
al-sharafiyya or later theoretical texts in order to establish that in all probability 
the unit in question was 2 2 2.52 The entity referred to by the term zangiila is 
mentioned in relation to isfahün and buzurg, but as later theorists fail to cite 
anything apart from the mode zangiila it is again not clear whether Safi al-Din 
al-Urmawi is referring to the whole series of steps common to all three (3 2 2 2) 
or only to a segment thereof (in which case 2 2 might be the most likely 
contender).** In the following representation the area in which the same 
sequence of steps occurs is aligned vertically, a bracket indicating the beginning 
of the octave when not initial: 


zirafgand 3 2[22322132 
isfahän (а) 32232221 

b 3[2 2213223 
zangüla 3222323 


The chapter ends with a figure consisting of 12 concentric circles (for the 
12 modes) evidently designed to display the overlapping of segments shown 
here in linear form. It is, however, incomplete, perhaps having been abandoned 


the (extensive) area of identity. When transposing, Safi al-Din al-Urmawi takes no account of the 
difference in size between steps (so that e.g ‘ushshag, which from D begins with a single step of 
a пша Eb, the next note above), is portrayed from E^? as beginning with a single step of a 
comma (Е-Е, the next note above), and comparisons may most readily be effected by expressing 
intervals in terms of the number of steps (1, 2 or 3) they involve, irrespective of possible differences 
of size. We thus have. 
buzurg: 23221322 
аап 22322132 
Е uding from the original set of seven isfahan, which is not mentioned as occurring in 

any other scale. 

52 52 Wright, op. cit., 48-9. 

53 Or rather the more likely contender, for as 3 2 2 and 2 2 2 already exist (as rast and rahawi 
respectively) only 3 2 and 2 2 remain, and it is the latter that better relates to the structure of the 
mode as defined by Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi (see Wright, op. cit , 180, 197). 
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when it was realized that the arrangement adopted (with all the modes starting 
at the same point) was not well suited to demonstrate overlap and degrees of 
similarity. Nevertheless, it marks a step towards the effective form of display 
realized in the similar circle that concludes chapter 10 of КА (R 113). 

The theme of transposition, implicit in the above, becomes explicit in the 
following chapters of both works (11 in КА, 8 in F), which correspond to each 
other. The major difference between them, as noted before, is that F lacks the 
set of 12 transposition tables that make up the bulk of chapter 11 in KA, 
although its text, in contrast, is rather more extensive. It begins in the same 
way, with an example, but whereas KA offers ‘ushshdg from Eb, Е has rast 
from G and, as it adheres to the principle established earlier of discarding the 
notes of the upper octave, this goes up to c and then continues from D. F also 
differs in the following sequence of transposition pitches, for whereas KA has 
just one set, consisting of rising fourths/descending fifths, it begins, on the 
authority of certain musicians ( jamá'a min ahl hadhih al-sind‘a), with another 
consisting of rising minor sevenths/descending wholetones.™ This is followed 
by a grid diagram, with headings but not filled in, identical in layout (and 
doubtless also in intent) to that in KA (R 116). Safi al-Din al-Urmawi then 
opts for the rising fourth/descending fifth sequence preferred by other musi- 
cians, which is listed in full and followed by another grid diagram, this time 
completely empty. 

Chapter 9 pursues the notion of overlap, as does the equivalent chapter 10 
of KA, but the treatment is quite different, consisting for the most part, indeed, 
of identifying absence of overlap, that is, by listing cycles that have no notes 
in common.?^ Designation is only by number, in the following pairings: 


1—6, 6-11, 11—16, 4—9, 9—14, 14-2, 2-7, 7-12, 12-17, 17-5, 5—10, 10—15, 
15-3, 3-8, 8-13 


and it might be though that the list refers to the 12 cycles, juxtaposing those 
that differ in all but tonic and fourth, i.e., have no overlap within either 
tetrachord, and possibly providing a clue to the identity of a further five cycles 
in current use. However, it is clear from the logic of the arrangement, in which 
progression through a set of 17 proceeds from x to x + 5, that it is no more 
than a display of moves through the 17 notes of the octave that produce 
maximum dissimilarity. Assuming reference to the preferred sequence of rising 
fourths/falling fifths, x--5 is always one step above x (e.g from D, Eb 
(Do G—ocoF- Bp Eb), so that e.g. 'ushsháq D E F# G A В са becomes 
Ep F б Ар Bp c Dp Eb. It will be observed, however, that maximum 
dissimilarity is not, as claimed, total dissimilarity, for there is still one note in 
common. The chapter then concludes with a remark that appears to presage 
the text of chapter 10 of KA, pointing out as a positive pendant to the above 
that a note that is initial in one cycle can function as the second in another, 
as the third in another, and so on. The outline of an explanatory diagram is 
then given, but there are no entries. 

Chapter 10 of F is considerably longer than its immediate КА counterpart, 
chapter 7, which confines itself to giving a reason for the existence of instru- 


54 The descriptive text begins D c A, but the following list converts this to D c Bp. 
55 Typical of the formulation 1s the very beginning: 
uada уы! gi Uia ori dongs У УУТ gull os of ell 
?$ The problem would not be avoided by opting for the other sequence, that of rising minor 
sevenths/falling wholetones, in which x +5 is the second step above, for e.g. ‘iraq from both D 
and E^? contains С; nor is it avoided by assuming that х+5 is simply the fifth scale degree 
above x, for ‘iraq from both D and F¥~° агаш contains С. 
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ments with more than one string (technical facility) and shows how a cycle 
can be produced from two strings tuned a fourth apart. It begins by covering 
the same ground, giving in full the list of notes a fourth apart on the two 
strings, and exemplifies how to produce a scale from these by itemizing the 
frets used for rast (the corresponding example in KA being 'ushsháq). The 
following material may be regarded as an embryonic equivalent of КА chap- 
ter 11, devoted to transposition sets, for it lists the notes of rast from each of 
the 16 other notes of the octave arranged according to the series of rising 
fourths/falling fifths: except for being expressed in terms of the notes of a 
single octave (and in being written in an ascending rather than descending 
order) it is identical with the rast transposition table in KA chapter 11 R 120).5" 
But in place of the complete set of other tables there given the chapter ends 
with a curt instruction to the reader to work the rest out for himself. 

As a logical extension to the above, F proceeds in chapter 11 to detail how 
the modes are produced from three strings. However, the chapter heading is 
extended from the form given in the initial list to include wa-huwa ‘stihab 
al-'üd, and the relating of the accordatura of three strings, all a fourth apart, 
to a particular instrument, the lute, is reminiscent of KA chapter 8, which is 
concerned solely with the lute and its accordatura. It specifies five strings tuned 
in fourths, thus allowing a full two octave range without any shift of hand 
position. Although ostensibly concerned with only three strings, F does admit 
the existence of a fourth on the lute. But this, the lowest in pitch, bamm, is 
regarded not as an independent and equal entity contributing to the total range 
of the instrument (which, given that the bamm is again tuned at the fourth, 
could then produce two octaves) but as an adjunct serving to reinforce and 
echo other notes (fhuwa] тит li-l-ajwiba wa-'l-tarjiGt wa-ka'annah yaziduh 
rawnaqan). We are also told that the instrument has double courses, and it is 
clear that the account in F, in contrast to that in KA, which transforms the 
fingerboard into an abstract display panel for а two-octave range allowing a 
non-reversing presentation of all the transpositions, reflects current practice, 
the bamm being identified as, essentially, a provider of bourdon effects or extra 
resonance at the octave, fourth or fifth. This means that the melodic range of 
the instrument may normally have been no more than an octave and a fourth, 
the same as that derivable from the earliest account, that of al-Kindi who, 
with his description of variable tunings for the bamm, implies for it a similar 
secondary function.?? Beginning from the open mathlath, Е goes on to specify, 
in terms of the frets used, the notes of the twelve modes, referred to only by 
abbreviations and presented in the following order: 


rast, “гаа, isfahün, zirafgand, buzurg, rahüwi, husayni, hijázi, ‘ushshagq, 
zangila, nawà, abüsalik. 


This differs from that given in КА chapter 9 but there is, nevertheless, a clear 
correspondence between the two texts, for after some intervening material 
relating these modes to the set of 84 octave structures (absent from F), КА 
goes on to give exactly the same definitions, couched in terms of the frets of 
the lute and beginning from the open mathlath string. КА chapter 9 concludes 
with a parallel set of definitions for the six modes forming the set of awazat, 
which F nowhere mentions, while F reverts to the topic of transposition, 
stating that any note of the octave can be taken as a starting point and listing, 


37 As given by al-Rajab the table is not wholly correct’ yd should read yz in 1.4, and yw 
should read yz in 1.5 

38 Risala fr "Huhün wa-'l-na, ham, ed Z. Yüsuf (Baghdad, 1965), tr. A. Shiloah in ‘Un ancien 
traité sur le ‘id d'Abü Yüsuf al- Kindi’, Israel Oriental Studies, 4, 1974, 179-205. 
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in illustration, the frets used to produce all twelve modes?? if the starting point 
is not the open string but the first fret of the mathlath. It is reasonable to 
regard this example as a first step towards the complete transposition of КА 
chapter 11, which renders explicit what Safi al-Din al-Urmawi had regarded 
in F as another topic the reader could very well work out in full for himself 
once the basic principle had been stated and illustrated. 

Chapter 11 thus adumbrates material expanded in КА and distributed over 
chapters 8, 9 and 11. Chapter 12, on the other hand, corresponds closely to 
KA chapter 12: both deal with scordatura, and both begin by mentioning a 
(Pythagorean) major third tuning. However, whereas F then details the frets 
needed to produce rast from this tuning, KA omits this first stage and uses 
rast to exemplify how to negotiate a minor third (wustd al-furs) tuning; a (Just 
Intonation) major third9? (wusta zalal) tuning; and finally a random and 
evidently arbitrary composite tuning consisting successively of (Pythagorean) 
major third, (Just Intonation) major third, minor third and wholetone 
(D F# Bb db ep). F follows the same general course but after the initial use 
of rast turns to other modes in illustration: the (Just Intonation) major third 
tuning is exemplified by Aijazi,°' the minor third (for which a fifth string is 
required) by isfahan,9 and the wholetone (for which a sixth string is required) 
by zirafgand. There is no example of a composite tuning. 

Chapter 13 extends the topic of accordatura to deal with other instruments? 
and in so doing covers areas subsequently omitted from KA. It begins by 
ascribing to the notes of open strings a resonance superior (ashadd taninan 
wa-dawiyyan) to that of stopped strings, and to the instruments that use them 
a more pleasing effect ( yu'aththir dhalik fi 'l-nafs ziyadat tarab). Among instru- 
ments of this category two are mentioned: qünün (psaltery) and jank (harp). 
The former has fifteen strings giving a two-octave compass, the lowest string 
tuned to the open mathlath of the ‘id (a further indication that the even lower 
bamm notes were beyond the usual melodic tessitura). Tunings are then given 
for the twelve modes by specifying, first, the corresponding lute frets for rast 
and then selectively altering the pitch of certain strings (marked below by 
arrows, the direction of the head indicating whether the pitch is raised or 
lowered) to correspond to other frets. 

From rast are derived, successively, hijázi, гад and isfahan: 


rast 3 223223 
{ 
hjai (a) 2 32 3223 
o ы 31223232 
| t 
| l ld 
"rq 2 32232322 Į“ 
ШИ! 
isfahan 2-2 0 b ved. 1 


From isfahan is then derived 


59 The text is defective towards the end, the definitions of abüsalik being truncated virtually to 
the point of disappearance. 
Properly speaking a very close approximation to the Just Intonation interval гош of 
oletone Du two lmmas. The corresponding value in practice was probably a (flexible) 
neutral third (see Wright, op. cit., 37-43). 
61 The definition 18 incomplete, three notes being omitted. 
62 With one note missing. 
63 The chapter heading now adds ата“ ‘all’. 
64 Here, as also in buzurg and zirafgand, there is an extra note, so that the octave note of rast 
has to be lowered (and the total compass will no longer be two octaves). 
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{ 
buzurg 3 2223 22 1 
and from rast 
{ 
zangila 3 22 23 2 3 
{ ШИ! 
and rahawi 2.32 22 3 3 
From rahawi is then derived 
{ 
husayni 25 аа 72 23 3 
and from rast 
*ushshàüq 3 31 33 13 
T T 


The tuning for ‘ushshag is also used for the two other diatonic modes, abiisalik 
(which would begin with the third string) and nawa (the second). Omitted 
from this account is any mention of zirafgand. 

The tuning of the jank, we are told, is the same as that of the ganiin. 

The final chapter of F corresponds to КА chapter 13. However, the general 
introduction preceding the individual descriptions of the various rhythmic 
cycles is much briefer. The initial definition differs from the familiar one: 


КА: Lapada p Lisl ula olyglucte lil Ul УШ дыз» А Tayl in col E Teba p Uo! 
F: LT uaa ol ada olas, ella col y lelai ill TaY sa p Uo] 


which clearly represents an advance in both scope and precision, and there is 
nothing to correspond to the following passage (R 1402—1437) dealing with 
the relationships between the rhythmic analogues of the prosodic units sabab, 
watid and fasila. These are, nevertheless, used as analytical tools to define the 
structure of the various cycles, and it would be difficult to demonstrate that 
much is gained by the extensive treatment of them separately in КА. As 
expected, the first cycle to be described is thagil awwal, but although the 
definition is the same the manner of description is not, for whereas KA gives 
in addition to a verbal description the unmistakable tanan tanan tananan tan 
tananan, іе, 3+3 +4+2 +4, Е offers only the slightly less pellucid verbal 
equivalent, reinforced (as also in KA) by an alternative account defining the 
relative lengths of the durations between each percussion. They are described 
in terms of relative proportions and are not, as in KA, referred to by the 
symbols à (1 time unit), b (2), 7 (3) and d (4). The account ends with a 
diagrammatic representation in the form of a circle but, as might by now be 
expected, this is left blank. Similarly with the accounts of the following cycles, 
thagil thant, ramal, khafif al-ramal and hazaj. Not all the definitions are identical 
with those in KA, for thagil thani is said to be a cycle of 8 time units of the 
pattern 2+1+1+2+1+41, whereas in KA it is a cycle of 16 time units of 
the pattern 3 +3 +2 +3 +3 +2. (The only common feature here is that both 
provoke the question why, given that they appear to be made up of identical 
halves, they were not defined as cycles of 4 and 8 time units respectively.) 
However, as there are said to be six cycles and only five are described, the 
fourth, khafif al-ramal, being labelled the fifth, we may reasonably suppose 
here confusion or contamination between thaqil than: and the missing cycle, 
khafif al-thaqil. The above definition must surely apply to the latter, which in 
KA is described as a cycle of 16 time units of the pattern (2 -- 1-- 1--2-- 1 - 1) 
x 2. Confirmation is given later in the chapter, where thagil thani is referred 
to in terms that require it to consist of at least 14 time units. With ramal (there 
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is no thaqil al-ramal, at least not explicitly at this stage) the definitions converge, 
only to diverge again with khafif al-ramal, which has a very clear 2+3+2+3 
ten time-unit cycle in KA but is defined in F, tersely, as consisting of 12 time 
units (4 watids) each one (harf) of which is marked by a percussion. If this 
sounds somewhat implausible it may be recalled that the first definition of 
гата! offered in КА (К 150) is also essentially one of a regular pulse rather 
than a cycle. For hazaj both texts have a 12 time-unit cycle of the pattern 
4+3 +3 + 2, even if according to Е each unit of the first group of 4 is marked 
by a percussion, as are the first two units of each of the following groups of 3. 

The concept of the darb al-asl, which in KA is defined for each cycle as it 
appears, is now introduced in Е, where it is called simply asl, and is combined 
with a further concept of supposedly general applicability, not dealt with as 
such in KA, called mursal. As in KA, asl identifies just two percussion in a 
given cycle, while for mursal the number is four. Thus for глад awwal we have: 


basic pattern: 112 3 |4 56 [78 9 10 [11 12 |13 14 15 16 
asl x x 

(KA darb al-asl x x) 

mursal x x x x 


The asl is differently positioned, but still produces a 6 + 6 halving of the cycle. 
The distribution given for mursal suggests that the second and fourth percus- 
sions are essentially reinforcements of the first and third. (Safi al-Din 
al-Urmawi adds, incidentally, that neither is commonly used in thaqil awwal). 
For khafif al-thagil which, despite being omitted previously, is included here, 
the definition of the asl is the first time unit and the second of the fourth cell 
of three (watid), which could be time unit 11, 13 or 15 if this cycle is assumed 
to have, as in KA, 16 time units. (The description in KA cannot, however, help 
in deciding which of the three is meant, for it is couched entirely in terms of 
duple cells). There is, we are told, no mursal version of this cycle. The asl of 
thaqil thani is defined in terms that clearly relate to the 16 time-unit definition 
of KA and, as there, it consists of time units 1 and 13. There is no mention of 
a mursal version. With ramal the description points to the existence of what 
KA calls thagil al-ramal, a 24 time-unit cycle in which the asl consists of time 
units 1 and 19. (ramal is the one cycle in relation to which KA uses the term 
mursal and it is there defined as consisting of time units 1 and 9 (of the 12 time- 
unit cycle).) There follows, as in KA, a description of fakhiti, a cycle used by 
the Persians (‘ajam), but this is couched in terms not of 20 but of 10 time 
units. The final question dealt with in F is that of mixing or combining cycles, 
and it is perhaps fitting that this frequently revelatory text should conclude 
with a discussion of a topic absent from КА. 

The broad relationships between the contents of F and КА may be summar- 
ized in tabular form in order to show where the main themes of F are distributed 
among the chapters of the later work. It will be apparent from the previous 
discussion, however, that in many cases topics are much expanded in КА or 
differently treated, so that table 1 fails to indicate the degree of reworking, 
often more important than the fact of relocation. Apart from the reversal of 
chapters 2 and 3, which circumvents clumsiness of expression by bringing 
forward the introduction of notational symbols, it will be seen that the main 
area of reordering concerns chapters 7 to 11, and that the effect of the changes 
is to clarify by separating the treatment of the tuning of strings and how to 
produce scales from them (which is distributed in КА over chapters 7—9) from 
that of the transposition of scales (which from being scattered across three 
chapters in F is now concentrated in just one). 
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Taste 1 
F 
1. definitions: the note; high/low pitch 


2. fret positions 
3. interval relationships, ratios 


4. resemblances between intervals 
dissonant sequences 


5. consonant interval combinations 
6. octave scales/cycles 
7. transposed tetrachords 
other units 
notes held in common 
8. systematic transposition of octave scales 
9. identity and non-identity of notes 


10. producting the modes from two strings 
transposition throughout the octave 


11. the accordatura of the lute 
producing the modes from three strings 
transposition throughout the octave 





12. scordatura 


13. instruments with open strings | к nii 13. 
14. rhythm new) 14. 


( 
(new) 15. 


Given the evidently conscious nature of these changes it is, perhaps, surpris- 
ing that the following chapter on scordatura should be left in its original 
position, since it properly belongs to the former group, but it could be argued 
that the recast material forming KA chapter 10 was considered by Safi al-Din 
al-Urmawi to form a logical transition between the two topics, so that chap- 
ters 7—11 now constituted a sequence that would be disrupted by the insertion 
of a treatment of scordatura. 

In the final analysis, however, it is less the reorganization encountered in 
KA that is the most striking feature differentiating it from F than the develop- 
ment of ideas. This involves, on occasion, omission (as with the jettisoning of 
the detailed account of how to tune the gdniin for each mode) but more usually 
greater precision of expression and systematic development. It also involves a 
degree of revision in language and terminology, and the following brief remarks 
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are concerned principally to draw attention to those terms that occur only in 
F, although note is also made of one or two, familiar from KA, that are not 
found there. 

Both categories are met with in the abbreviations for interval sizes, where 
f and b in Е correspond to b and j in KA. The latter refer to the frets producing 
them (in relation to the open bamm string), and the choice of b is at the same 
time suggested (or reinforced) by its being the initial letter of bagiyya, the 
technical term for the interval 2-Б, a limma. But no such logic seems to justify 
the earlier choice of f and b, although it may be suspected that they could also 
be initial letters, the b possibly again standing for bagiyya, misunderstood as 
relating to the next category of interval size (2 steps),95 with the f then standing 
for fadla, the equivalent to bagiyya in al-Farabi’s terminology. As remarked 
on in relation to the modes, F is particularly fond of abbreviations, and one 
may note a further two for interval sizes: ' for the fourth (the final letter of 
arba“) and kh for the fifth (the first letter of Khams). There is no abbreviation 
for the octave (or the larger intervals) but Safi al-Din al-Urmawi reports 
(chapter 2, fol. 4a) alternative names for it used by some musicians: al-muttafiq 
(‘the consonant") and al-mutashabih ( the mutually resembling’). But in addi- 
tion to the abbreviations, terminological variation is also to be encountered 
among the words used for key concepts such as scale and transposition. 
Notable in F is the non-appearance of the term bahr, used in КА for the 
tetrachords when not occurring in root position. The set of seven basic tetra- 
chords (which in KA are labelled, blandly, aqsam bu‘d ап ‘l-arba‘ (‘divisions 
of the fourth ”))®° are called shudud, and this term is only incidentally applied 
to the set of 12 modes with which it is primarily associated in KA, the 
hierarchical difference between the two usages being shown clearly by the 
heading of chapter 7, in which the usul (‘fundamental forms") of the shudiid 
are the tetrachords, while elsewhere (chapter 6, fol. 12b) the 12 modes are 
described as ‘the cycles related to the shudiid [tetrachords]’ (hadhih al-dawa’ ir 
hiya Шай tunsab ila '-shudüd).9' With regard to transposition, the standard 
term in KA, tabaqat (‘layers, degrees’), is again not found in F, its place being 
taken by either intigal (‘ shift, transfer ")8? or the seemingly more general Persian 
word Ghang (‘melody ’)®’ which, because of its very lack of technical precision, 
may be assumed to have been the term favoured by practising musicians: it 
was certainly in common enough use for it to be endowed with an authentically 
Arabic plural, Aunitk.7° 

Reference has already been made to the more detailed and systematic 
treatment of transposition in KA. But this represents, ultimately, no more than 
a form of amplification, rendering explicit the results of the processes already 
formulated in F, which already accords this topic great emphasis, dealing with 
it in no fewer than four different places. What F reveals, through its vocabulary 
and its reference to an alternative method of constructing a systematic route 
through the octave, is that transposition, while no doubt not carried through 


65 Which in its smaller manifestation 1s only one comma larger than the usual limma value. 
66 Although agsam also occurs in Е (chapter 6, fol. 9b). 
F 67 There 18 also an instance (chapter 11, fol. 18b) of shadd being used in its prior sense 

of ‘tuning’. 

® cf. O. Wright, ‘‘Abd al-Qüdir al-Marüghi and ‘Alt b. Muhammad Bina’. two fifteenth 
examples of notation. Part 2: commentary’, BSOAS, гуш, 1, 1995, 31-3. 

69 For later instances see al Faruqi, op: cit. 

7 In chapter 10 (fol. 18a), for example, the set of transpositions through all 17 pitch positions 
is called jumlat tagasim al-hunük (‘the complete set of hun&k divisions’). This plural form would 
relate more naturally to a red singular form, hank. 
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mechanically at every possible pitch level? was not just an obsession of 
theorists, but was at the very least a necessary part of lute technique, in order 
to facilitate accompaniment at different pitches, and, more likely, a general 
feature of composition (or improvisation) related to the aesthetics of modula- 
tion." The major area in which KA develops systematically what is merely 
adumbrated in F is in refining the grammar of tetrachord species and then 
constructing an analogous set of pentachords with which the tetrachords 
combine to form a set of 84 octave structures. The evidence of F confirms that 
these may be regarded as a theoretical extrapolation of dubious value: Saft 
al-Din al-Urmawi himself was obliged to concede that many were purely 
notional structures.” The octave analysis presented in Е can certainly be 
interpreted as a first, groping attempt, subsequently refined into the sophistic- 
ated methodology of КА; but it is equally legitimate to regard it as possibly 
providing a closer insight into the perceptions of practising musicians for 
whom, with the important exception of husayni, pentachords may have been 
secondary phenomena, the basic entities from which modal complexes were 
constructed being tetrachords or, indeed, even smaller units such as those 
labelled rahawi and zangiila. Where practice is indubitably reflected in F but 
concealed in KA is in the treatment of lute accordatura, with F describing the 
function of the bamm string, referring to such features as resonance, and 
adding the telling detail that the instrument was mounted with double courses: 
in KA such impurities are shed and only an idealized fretting remains, its wider 
range circumventing the need to have transposed scales expressed within the 
confines of a single octave. КА also discards a whole chapter in F in which 
other string instruments are discussed. While this is primarily concerned, 
following the model of al-Fárübi's treatment, with tunings and scales, it does 
begin with mention of the superior resonance of open as against stopped 
strings and it may be that, just as with his differing treatment of the lute, Safi 
al-Din al-Urmawi's concern in KA was, increasingly, to ignore the physical 
realities of the production of sound in order to concentrate on the more 
abstract generation and manipulation of assemblages of intervals, and for such 
a purpose the material in this chapter was irrelevant: the tuning processes there 
described merely replicated—and were, indeed, dependent upon—structures 
already available in the lute fretting. 

A similar concern for methodological rigour can be detected in the ampli- 
fication of the introduction to the description of the rhythmic cycles, where 
KA carefully defines the analytical tools to be employed, and, possibly, in the 
omission of any treatment of the topic with which F concludes, the combination 
of cycles. But it should not be thought that of the two texts it is always КА 
that is the more theoretical, systematic and abstract. F is certainly more 
experimental but it can, as with the display of a complete set of transpositions 
within a single octave, be equally rigorous and it even essays forms of systemat- 
ization discarded in KA, as in its discussion of the mursal versions of the 
rhythmic cycles” and its extension of the variant tunings at successively nar- 
rower intervals to include a purely notional wholetone tuning for which six 
strings would be required. On the other hand, K4 does not simply exclude 
descriptive material found in F in favour of theoretical refinement and abstract 
extrapolation, for it also touches on a number of new topics: it includes 


7 It should be recalled that the chapter heading refers to ‘unusual positions’ (al-amkina 
al-ghayr al-mu‘tada)—which probably outnumbered the ‘usual’ ones 

72 See Wright, Modal System, 262-3, 270-81. 

7 KA chapter 9 (R 96), where they are dismissed as dissonant. Cf. Wright, op. cit , 100. 

74 This form of classification was probably dispensed with because, on Safi al-Din al-Urmawi's 
own admussion, there was not a mursal version for each cycle. 
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definitions of a second set of modes, the dwdzdt, and in its last two chapters, 
to which nothing in F corresponds, presents successively the important subject 
of the influence (ta'thir) of the modes and an introduction to musical practice 
consisting of a number of invaluable—even if enigmatic—examples of 
notation. 

In each case, the silence of F is intriguing. The absence from it of the 
Gwazat modes may be variously interpreted. However, it is unlikely that they 
had not yet gained wide acceptance as a set, for then their inclusion as such 
in KA would be difficult to explain; rather, it may be supposed, quite simply, 
that their importance was not so great as to demand inclusion in a work that 
had no pretensions to provide a panoramic survey of practice but was, rather, 
working towards a theoretically coherent method of analysis: whether the 
method was applied to all or only a small part of the modal system would 
then be a secondary consideration. 

With regard to the notations with which КА ends, the absence of any 
comparable examples from F is regrettable more than surprising. There was 
no previous tradition in the theoretical literature that would prompt the inclu- 
sion of specimen compositions in notated form; fewer examples are provided 
in al- Risála al-sharafiyya; and no commentator on KA was sufficiently enthused 
to add others. But if it is the inclusion of notation in КА that is striking, rather 
than its absence from F, it is legitimate to expect that there might have been 
some discussion of formal structures, for which al-Farabi provides ample 
precedent, and it may not be fanciful to suppose a degree of deliberation in 
the exclusion of major areas that could not, like scalar and rhythmic structures, 
be readily expressed in the form of the circles to which the title of the work 
relates. If so, the inclusion of such topics in КА would represent, for once, a 
relaxation rather than an increase of rigour. 

With regard to the notion of the affective character of the modes, the 
account in КА is interesting not merely for the particular groupings suggested, 
which can be related, broadly, to features of scale structure,” but to the order 
in which they are presented, beginning with the diatonic modes. In the parallel 
tradition of cosmological affiliations in which the twelve shudüd are related 
most obviously to the signs of the Zodiac a different order is followed: in the 
formulation of Ibn al-Khatib al-Irbili and al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah al-Safadi, a 
century later," the four basic (usiil) modes, which come first, are rast, ‘iraq, 
zirafgand and isfahan, and it can hardly be coincidence that the order of 
presentation in Е begins rast, "iraq, isfahan and zirafgand, especially when we 
find that in a mid-thirteenth century work by the doctor Ibn Qadi Ba'labakka, 
where the twelve modes split into two (hot and cold) sets, rast and ‘irdg are 
the first two modes in the latter and isfahan and zirafgand the first two in the 
former," and that in a document quite possibly contemporary with F, the 
mode list supplied by a North African observer, Ahmad b. Yüsuf al-Tifashi 
(580—651/1184—1253) the table is headed by the same four, in the same order.?? 
The correspondences thereafter are not exact: al-Tifashi’s nomenclature 
diverges somewhat from that of the others and hijazi іп F is replaced by maya 
in the other sources. But significant similarities are nevertheless present, as 


75 cf, Wright, or et, 81-7. 

76 The text of the former is dated to 729/1329, that of the latter to 727/1327. 

7 This material, together with that relaung to Ibn al-Khafib al-Irbili and al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Safadi, is taken from the comprehensive survey in E. Neubauer, ‘Arabische Anleitungen zur 
Musiktherapie ', Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wissenschaften, 6, 1990, 227—72 

75 M. b. T al-Tanji, ‘абага wa-'l-albiin al-müsiqiyya fi iffiqiya wa-"l-andalus', al-Abháth: 
Quarterly Journal of the American University of Beirut, 21/2,3,4, 1968, 93—116 
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TABLE 2 
Ibn Qàdi Ba‘labakka F al-Safadi al-Tifasht 
hot cold 
zangüla 

buzurg buzurg buzurg 
husayni rahawt rahawi husaynt 
rahawi husayni husayni rahawi 
zangüla hijázi maya nawa 

nawa ‘ushshaq abiisalik maya 

maya zangiila nawa maya abiisalik 

abüsalik nawa *ushshüq *ushshaq 

‘ushshaq abiisalik zirafgand buzurg 


һизаут buzurg 


table 2 shows,’”? between Е and Ibn Qàdi Ba‘labakka and, more particularly, 
al-Safadi. Common to F and al-Safadi is an identical block of four (buzurg— 
hijazi/máya) and the clustering of the diatonic modes towards the end. 
Although nothing is said in F concerning the characteristics of or emotional 
responses associated with the modes, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the order in which it presents them reflects ideas already current, the codifica- 
tion of which within a cosmological framework would soon be attested, and 
that the changed order of presentation in КА represents a conscious decision 
on the part of Safi al-Din al-Urmawi to foreground structural rather than 
extra-musical considerations. 

Such evidence may help give some insight into the conceptual background 
against which Safi al-Din al-Urmawi was working. But a far more extensive 
investigation would be required before any general conclusion could be reached 
as to the derivation and development of the whole range of theoretical material 
presented in КА, even if the provenance of certain concepts is obvious. What 
may, perhaps, already be said at this stage is that the considerable gap between 
many of the formulations in F and their more polished, rigorous and extensive 
presentation in KA is a clear demonstration of the degree of which the latter 
is original. It can hardly be denied that some of the analytical tools used in F 
may have evolved during the long period subsequent to the theoretical works 
of Ibn Sinà (d. 1037) and his pupil Ibn Zayla (d. 1048) for which no texts of 
any significance have survived, but the evidence it provides shows fairly conclus- 
ively that the rounded and systematic account presented in КА was not a 
simple reformulation of materials already largely to hand but was to a consider- 
able degree an innovative elaboration and synthesis. 


79 No attempt is made here to reproduce the individual variations in the orthography of the 
mode names. 


JAINA MONKS FROM MATHURA: 
LITERARY EVIDENCE FOR THEIR 
IDENTIFICATION ON KUSANA SCULPTURES 


By PADMANABH S. JAINI 
University of California at Berkeley 
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1. Among the thousands of Jaina images found throughout India, those 
from Mathura produced during the Kusana period are unique, for they alone 
contain representations of unclothed Jaina ascetics holding a single small 
piece of cloth in such а way as to cover their nudity. These curious figures 
cannot be identified with monks of the present-day Jaina sects of the 
Digambaras, who practise total nudity, or of the Svetambaras, who wear two 
long pieces of unstitched white cloth wrapped around their bodies and 
occasionally a white blanket over their left shoulders. The veteran art- 
historian, the late Dr. U. P. Shah, in Aspects of Jaina art and architecture 
briefly mentions these figures, noting that ‘nowhere in the above references 
from Svetàmbara as well as Digambara texts do we come across a reference 
to those figures on the simhasana of a Jina which we find in a number of 
sculptures of the Kusüna period from the Kankali Tila." Subsequently, in 
Jaina- Rupa-Mandana, he calls these figures ardhaphálakas (monks with partial 
covering) and speculates that these figures might be Yapaniya monks, another 
Jaina sect that is now extinct, and states that these figures need further 
investigation.” In addition to Shah, N. P. Joshi has also discussed these 
ardhaphalaka images. He states that ‘all the monks seen in the bas-reliefs, 
except one known to me, seem to belong to the Ardhaphálaka sect.... 
Besides the monks seen in the bas-reliefs, those hovering in the air (vidya 
cüranas) or seen on some of the £ilapattàs are all Ardhaphalakas. This suggests 


1 Shah (1975), 61. 

? Shah (1987), 28, n. 45. The term ardhaphülaka 1s cited by М. Monier-Williams (Sanskrit- 
English dictionary, 1316, col. b) as m. or n. “name of a те garment.” ш. pL, ‘a particular 
Jaina sect, (-mata, n. its doctrine),’ Unfortunately, he gives the citation of Bha abahucarita but 
no further reference regarding the publication of this book. But from the word mata, which does 
not appear in the earliest version of this story, namely, the ndin (Diganibn, si of Harisena, 
itis possible to trace his reference to a work by Ratnanandin (Di Ent th-century) 
published as part of Hermann Jacobi's article entitled ‘ Ueber B pr der Svetimbara 
und. Dig bara Sekten’ in ZDMG, 1884. In this text, Ratnanandin identifies the ardhaphalakas 

vetümbara sect and attributes to them the doctrines of strimoksa, kevalibhukti, etc 
posta Чоё not translate the word ardhaphálaka but ao the following comment: ‘The name of 
the sect gives difficulty because in our dictionaries the word phdlaka is not found in any applicable 
meaning. The word seems to refer to ra, ibo that are torn apart, since рлй ака appears to 
be an erroneous Sanskritization of a t Рага from the stem phàla, "to tear apart” 
Saas In the Kannada version (Vaddarüdhan?) ed Bhadrabühu Bhattarara Kathe, which 1s 

ost identical with , Harisena' в version, the corresponding expression is ardhakap, *half a 
piece of cloth, a rag’; and therefore this word does refer to a piece of cloth an serves as à 
designation for the mendicants who were known by this sign Mention may also be made here of 
(исе more, tetti bearing. on. tms topie. сеи armia version. called Kaha: пози 
composed dps eleventh-century (c. bara Muni Sricandra (from Anahillapura, 
шага. In his narrative of Diadre bah ich follows closely the Brhatkathükosa of Harisega— 

ndra uses the term addhaphülrya (ed Jain, H., 1969: 479). The second i is a prose version in 
Sansknt by the twelfth-century author Rümacandra Mumuksu (see Jain, prx 1982: 73-5). 
He however uses the expression ardhakarpata, as in Vaddaradhane, instead о. halaka. The 
third work is an Apabhraméa poem composed by the fifteenth-century poet ГТА те 
Gwaliar, Central India). Raidhti uses neither of these terms but states that the monks tied a loin- 
cloth (kagr- i bandhivi). (Jain, Rajaram, 1982: 36.) Ratnanandin’s Bhadrabühucarita, being the 
latest, cl follows these three versions. Mention will be made of these later texts only where 
relevant to our investigation. 
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that during the pre-Christian and early Christian centuries a large number of 
Jainas at Mathura followed this sect.’ 

2. The earliest appearance of the terms ardhaphalaka and yapana together 
can be traced to the Digambara Jaina narrative called the Bhadrabahu- 
kathanaka (5131) in the tenth-century BrhatkathadkoSa of Harisena (c. д.р. 931). 
This story, composed in a place called Wadhawan in Kathiawar, is of the 
legendary account of a major schism in the hitherto undivided community of 
Jaina mendicants that purportedly took place during the time of a pontiff 
(асагуа) named Bhadrabahu of uncertain date.‘ A Kannada version of this 
legend (with numerous variations) is found in the Vaddaradhane of Sivakoti, 
probably of the second half of the tenth century. Shab's use of the terms 
ardhaphalaka and Yapaniya along with his brief account of the story in the 
Brhatkathakosa certainly shows an acquaintance with the researches on these 
obscure schools by Upadhye.” Upadhye, on the other hand, gives no indication 
of being aware of the problems posed by the peculiar Mathura images of the 
Jaina monks under study by Shah. The following is the extent of Upadhye's 
comments on the Bhadrabahu-kathanaka: 


Though it presents some difficulties for a clear understanding and con- 
sequently needs careful collation and comparative study with other sources, 
both earlier and later, the story of Bhadrabahu (no. 131) is important in 
various respects: it refers to the migration of Jaina Samgha to Punnata 
territory in the Deccan and to the division of twofold Kalpa, Jina- and 
Sthavira-kalpa, and outlines the circumstances under which Ardhaphalaka- 
samgha, Kambala-tirtha and Yapaniya-samgha were started.? 


A more recent study of the Sanskrit and the Kannada versions of the 
Bhadrabahu-kathanaka by B. К. Khadabadi? and subsequent research on the 
history of the Jaina sects of the Gupta era by Suzuko Ohira!? also show a 
complete lack of interest in the Jaina antiquities of Mathura. I believe that 
а detailed comparative study of the Mathura images with Jaina texts such as 
the Bhadrabahu-kathanaka and Buddhist texts that mention their rival Jaina 
ascetics—a task not undertaken by Joshi, Shah, or Upadhye—will shed further 
light on the mystery of these obscure Jaina mendicants of the Kusana period. 

3. We may note here briefly the events leading to the formation of the 
Yapana-samgha as narrated by Нап епа in the earliest version, the 
Bhadrabühu-kathanaka: 

(i) vv. 1-27: Once, the Jaina monk Govardhana, the fourth knower of the 
Fourteen Pürvas in the tradition of Vardhamana (Mahavira), arrived in the 
city of Devakotta of the Paundravardhana country ruled by King Padmaratha. 


3 Although the total number of extant ardhaphdlaka images depicted in Mathura is not known, 
Joshi in his article has counted at least 26 such figures (1989, 343 and 347) From the illustrations 
(pls. I and II) it 18 quite apparent that the ardhaphalaka was not used by these monks as a 
lomcloth. This fact 18 confirmed by the ‘ vidya сйгапа? image (pl. Ш), which conclusively proves 
that these monks were naked and that they held this cloth on their left arms as a frontal cover 
for their nudity. 

* Brhatkathakosa (Bhadrabahukathinakam), ed. A N О ye, 317-19. 

dein (Bhadrabahu Bhattarara ), ed. D. L Narasimhachar, 92-3 

7: 6). 

7 Upadhye (1933; 1973; 1974). See also Joshi (1989: 358, n. 19): ‘During discussions at the 
Mathura Seminar in Delhi [1980] Professor Shah made the following observations. These monks 
with the strips of cloth on their folded hands, have been named as Ardhaphalaka for the first 
time by Dr. А. М О ye, but the word appears only in the later texts. Early works do not 
give this sort of title. We may, therefore, call them the members of the Yapaniya весі’ 

3 Brhatkathako$a, Upadhye's Introduction, 89 

9 Khadabadi (1979). 

10 Ohira (1982: section 1v). Schlingloff, ın his article, ‘Jainas and other “heretics” in Buddhist 
art’ (1994), also fails to mention the material at Mathura. 
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There he obtained a young boy (batum svante сакага) named Bhadrabahu 
from his Brahmin parents, Somasarmà and Somasri. He taught him various 
sciences and eventually initiated him as a (Digambara) Jaina mendicant. After 
Govardhana's death, Muni Bhadrabahu became the head of the Jaina samgha 
and travelled to the country of Avanti, which was ruled by a Jaina king called 
Candragupta!! from the city of Ujjayini on the banks of the Viprà river. 

(ii) vv. 28—44: One day, while wandering for his alms in the city of Ujjayini, 
Bhadrabáhu entered an empty house and heard a baby’s voice saying, ‘O sir, 
please quickly go away from this place (ksipram gaccha tvam bhagavann itah).’ 
Bhadrabahu by his super-knowledge realized that this was a prophecy of a 
twelve-year drought. He then counselled his mendicant followers *to go near 
the salt-ocean ( yata lavanabdhisamipatam)’, but considering his own old age, 
he stayed behind in Ujjayini. King Candragupta also became a Jaina monk, 
and this group of monks (samgha), under the leadership of Visakhacarya, 
travelled to Punnata (modern Karnataka) in the Southern Country (Daksina- 
de$a). Three other groups of monks led respectively by the acaryas Ramilla, 
Sthülavrddha and Bhadracarya went to the country of Sindhu (svasamghasam- 
uddyena Sindhvadivisayam yayuh). Eventually, the ácárya Bhadrabahu, having 
fasted for many days, died in the Bhardrapada-de$a of Avanti. 

(iii) vv. 45—48: When the drought was over, Visàkhacàrya and his disciples, 
who had gone to the Southern Country, having adhered to their mendicant 
vows [for they were able to obtain proper food], returned to the Middle 
Country (Madhya-de$a, ie, Avanti) But the other three groups (led by 
Ràmilla and so forth), who had gone to the country of Sindhu, were unable 
to obtain food or water during that severe drought. Upon returning [to Ávanti?] 
they reported the following [in Ujjayini?]:'* 

(iv) vv. 49—53: At that time of terrible drought, when there was neither 
food nor water, people gathered at the doors of houses and made a lot of 
noise. Because of this, the householders could not eat their food. They remained 
hungry during the day and started eating only at night (to avoid the crowd 
outside). [These lay people said to us] * You, sirs, for fear of the people [outside], 


H The traditional Digambara account of the migration of the Jaina monks to the South under 
the leadership of acarya Bhadrabahu takes place not in Avanti as in this story but from Pataliputra 
(modern dene in шше country of Magadha. This Bhadrabühu is believed to be a contemporary 
of Can а, the founder of the Mauryan dynasty, the grandfather of ASoka (and as 
is known ош rims tory, а contemporary of Alexander the Great). The Digambara tradition 
has claimed that this Candragupta became a mendicant disciple (тит) of Bhadrabahu and that 
the two together migrated to the South. (See Rice, 1909, Introduction, 3—10.) The event of the 
spl in the mendicant Jama community can thus be dated around 300 в.с. The Kannada 

addarddhane (р. 93), however, calls this Candragupta (of the Bhadrabahu Bhattárara Kathe) as 
Samprati Candragupta, who also became a Digambara muni. Notwithstanding the fact that 
neither the Sanskrit nor the Kannada versions are historical chronicles, this rather casual reference 
to Candragupta as Samprati might pne to the push of two Bhadrabahus, the second a 
contemporary of Samprati, during w time the events described in the Bhadrabahu-kathünaka 
opere have taken place. If this be the case, then the time of this event would have been about 
later, around 200 в.с. This would conform to another Jaina tradition that one Samprati 
(son of K of Kunàla), a grandson of Asoka, succeeded to the throne and was greatly instrumental in 
spreading Jainism in such soutbern countries as Andhra and Damila, the lands of the Telugu- 
and Tamil-speaking peo pelas bebe: find reference to this king's services to Jainism in the Pariistaparva 
(xi, 89-99) of the twel vetimbara author Hemacandra. (For а com on of the 
accounts of King Samprati Cendragapta in the Vadddrüdhane and the Parisistaparva, see 
Khadabadi, 1979: 128-30.) Assuming that this Samprati, who ruled not from Magadha but from 
the West, is indeed the Candragupta of our present narratives, then the migration of the Jaina 
mendicants from Avanti to the South during the time of [the second] B bahu would lend 
greater credibility to this story and its proposed connexion with the ardhaphdlaka monks of the 
Kusána period in the Mathura sculptures. 


a Ramillah Sthaviro yogi Bhadr py ami, trayah/ 
ye Sindhuvisaye yatah каје dt eli / 
panannabhojanair hisane, 


dgatya sahasü procur idam te janasamnidhau//48// 
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please obtain begging bowls ( patras) from our houses [and collect food going 
from door to door] during the night and eat the gathered alms during the day 
inside the residence of your host layman (sva-Sravaka-grhe).’ Thus abiding by 
the wishes of the people, our acaryas and other mendicants fed themselves 
accordingly.?? 

(v) vv. 54—60: One night a certain emaciated monk visited a Jaina house- 
hold with his bowl in hand, and the sight of that naked (nirgrantha) monk 
caused such a fright to a young pregnant woman that she aborted the foetus. 
Seeing that, the Jaina laymen approached the heads of the monks and said, 
*O sages! This is а time of calamity. When the good times arrive, you may, 
having undertaken the appropriate expiations ( prayascitta), abide again by the 
rules of mendicancy. Therefore, for the duration of this period, you should 
[visit the households] at night covering yourself with half-a-piece of cloth 
(ardhaphalaka) held on your left arm and holding the begging bowl in your 
right hand, and eat the food [thus collected] during the daytime. Hearing 
these assuring words of the lay people, the monks acted accordingly.!^ 


13 vaidesikajanair dvasthaih krtakolahalasvanaii/ 
Puan ade lokā bhoktum annam na lebhire//49// 
ko nijakutumbena bubhuksagrastacetasah 
sddhayitvannam übalam tadbhayan nisi yalbhate//50// 
bhavanto "pi samadaya nisi patrani madgrhat/ 
nünam i dies nnam etesu gatva desikato bhayat//51// 
svasravakagrhe püte bhityo visrabdhamanasah 
sadhavo hi dme jate kurudhvam bhojanam punah{/52// 
tallokavacanair istair bhojanam pritamanasath 
anena vidhind ' "cüryaih pratipannam asegatah//[53/] 
1^ anyadaiko munth ko ’pi nirgranthah kstnavigr 
bhiksapatram kare krtva vivesa Sravakagrhamj 54// 
tatraika śrāvıkā mugdha 'ЪМпауй gurvini tadà, 
andhakare типт drstva tatra за garbham dgatam//55// 
taddarSanabhayat dee sa garbhah patito dum 
drstva ’mum Атау prapya уай$йп йат йсте/[56// 
vinastah sádhavah kalah práyascittam vidhaya са 
kale hi susthatam prapte bhuyas 1 dd 7// 
yavan na Sobhano kalo jayate shea id gta 
tāvac ca vàmahastena p kytvā туй "rdhap e 
bhiksipatram samadaya ena karena ca/ 
pu naktam àháram kurudhvam bhojanam dine//59// 
akànàm vacah śrutvā tadànim yatibhih 
taduktam sakalam sighram ratipannam manahpriyam//60// 
It would be of some interest to observe how the other versi versions narrate this part of the story. Both 
the Kannada Vaddaradhane and the Apabhramga Kaha-Kosu of Sricandra follow Harigena's 
narrative regarding the manner of holding the ardhaphalaka. It is remarkable that all three later 
versions are unaware of the practice of holding the ardhaphalaka on the left arm as reported in 
these earlier versions, and as shown on the Mathura sculptures. Raidhü's narrative (see above 
n. 2) uses the expression ka kadi-padi bandhivi, which suggests that the monks tied a loincloth around 
their waists. Ramacandra umukgu' s account places the cloth (fvetam kambalam —a white 
blanket) on the shoulder y etd in such a way tbat the waist and private parts are covered 
(lingam katipradesam ca ampiran yathā bhavati tathd skandhe niksipya gacchantu . . . tathā 
pravartamänā Ardhakarpatitirthabhidha jatah (Jain, R.. 1982, 75) Ratuanandin's version "merely 
says that those monks асе а blanket(7) on their head and put on the ardhaphalaka: vinasto 
munayah kalah, srityatam no vacas tatah . . . dhrtva surallakam їзє paridhayardhaphdlakam|naktam 
bhaktam samaniya vasare kurutüsanam]/ (Jacobi, 1884: 32). 

We may note here a few variations that may be of some significance in the manner of holding 
the begging bowl (bhiksa-pütra). Both Haribhadra's version and the Kannada Vaddaradhane state 
that these monks should hold the bowl in their right hand while they carry the ardhaphdlaka on 
their left arm. The remaining versions introduce a new element in the story. Here the monks are 
told to carry a stick (danda ш their right hand (to ward off dogs). Sricandra's Kaha-Kosu states 
that the be bowl should be covered by the ardhaphalaka, which at the same time covers the 
monk's nudity. The introduction of the stick at this point of the story points to the Digambara 
peliet that the custom of carrying a special long walking. stick—in addition to the bowl—by 

tāmbara monks was also to traced to same time as that of the adoption of the 
ardhaphālaka. For an illustration of this, see Jaini (1979), 262, illustration no. 26 It may be 
observed further that all the monks standing in this group are holding the walking stick in their 
left hand and a small (wooden) pot tied to a sling in their right hand. 
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(vi) vv. 61—68: Time passed and there soon arrived conditions of prosperity 
and people became happy, freed from the state of misery. Then the three 
acaryas consulted with each other and addressed their communities of monks: 
*O monks, with your minds happy, abandon now your half-a-piece of cloth 
(ardhaphalaka), and for the sake of emancipation (moksa), resort to the excel- 
lent vow of nudity (nirgranthatà). Hearing those words, some monks resumed 
the vow of nudity. The three dcáryas, namely, Ramilla, Sthavira and 
Sthülabhadra, also approached the venerable Visákhàacárya and abandoning 
the half-a-piece of cloth (ardhakarpata) assumed anew the vow of nudity.' 
But certain others, the cowardly weaklings, ignorant of the highest good, who 
did not like the advice of the teachers, formed this order (firtha) called the 
Ardhapbalaka, and [thus] created a twofold mendicant order: the Jina-kalpa 
and the Sthavira-kalpa.!* 


15 eyam krte sati ksipram Кіе susthatvam ügate/ 


Srutva tadvacanam sáram moksavaptiphalapradam 
dadhur nirgranthatam kecin mea 


Ardhaphdlakasamyuktam ajftataparamarthakaih 
tam kalpitam tirtham katarath saktrvarjuaih//68/] 

16 The author of the Bhadrabahu-kathanaka is asserting that prior to this time there was only 
one (mode of mendicancy) for all monks, namely, the Jina-kalpa, which entailed the practice 
of total nudity, and that the apostate mo of his narrative who had started wearing the 
ardhaphülaka separated from this main group and called themselves the Sthavira-kalpa. We 
should, however, be cautious ш accepting such a claim: the distinction between the Jina-kalpa 
and Sthavira-kalpa based solely on nudity does not conform to the standard meanings of these 
terms in either the Digambara or Svetimbara tradition. 

Regarding the Jina-kalpa, both agree that monks following this tradition were not subject to 
the supervision of a pontiff ücürya in such matters as confession and so forth and lived in 
isolation, as did the Jina Mahávira following his renunciation, rather than as part of an organized 
mendicant бшшш They both maintain that the Лпа-Ка1ра came to an end with the death of 
the dcarya Jambu, 62 years after the death of Mahavira. After this time, the only mode of 
mendicancy available to monks was the Sthavira-kalpa, the mode of the Elders, which required 
monks to live under the supervision of an йсйгуа. Áccording to both traditions, therefore, the 
Jina-kalpa had ceased to exist in the fifth century B.C, several centuries prior to our story and 
the ardhaphalaka mages found in Mathura. 

In addition to this, neither ће Digambaras nor the Svet&mbaras agree with the designation 
of Jina-kalpa monks as naked and Sthavira-kalpa monks as clothed. According to the Digambaras, 
a monk, whether he was a follower of the Jina-kalpa or the Sthavira-kalpa, could not wear any 
clothes whatsoever. Upon assuming the five mahavratas—including that of aparigraha—he 
renounced all possessions, even clothing, 

The Svetiimbaras, however, do not consider a monk's clothing  ровкодош ( parigraha) and 
therefore do not zegui their monks to renounce the use of clothes altogether. Even though it is 
now required that vetämbara monks wear clothing, this was apparently not always the case. 
According to their canonical texts (e.g., Acárünga-sütra and Uttarüdhyayana-sütra), their renunci- 
ation provided for the options of both the clothed (sucelaka) and unclothed (acelaka) modes of 
monkhood. Therefore, the terms Jina-kalpa and Sthavira-kalpa are not equated in their tradition 
with unclothed and clothed mendicancy respectively. This much seems certain: the Sthavira-kalpa 
monks were required to wear at a minimum two pieces of clothing. Jina-kalpa monks also kept 
two pieces of clothing, but if so chose, they could keep just a single cloth (also called Sataka) 
not only for the purpose of modesty but for protection from the cold. If they were young and in 
good health, they had the further option of abandoning this cloth altogether and thereby водив 
acelaka monks. Such an option of renouncing the use of clothing is reflected ın the Svetambara 
accounts of the life of the first and last Jinas of the current cycle, Rsabha and Mahavira, while 
ре I um are said to have continued to wear clothing throughout their lifetimes (see 

ami, 1979: 14). 
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(vii) vv. 69—79: In the country of Saurashtra, in the city of Valabhi, there 
ruled a heretic (i.e. a non-Jaina) king named Vapravada (Vaprapàála in the 
Vaddaradhane). But his chief queen Svámini became a great devotee of these 
Ardhaphalaka ascetics. One day a group of these monks arrived at the palace 
of this king at midday to collect alms. Seeing them the king became curious 
and said to the queen, “О Lady! Your group of Ardhaphàlaka monks is no 
good; they are neither clad nor naked; it is ridiculous (savidambana) On 
another day, when a group of Ardhaphalaka monks entered the city, the king 
said to them, * You should abandon this half-a-piece of cloth and assume 
nudity [as is proper]. They did not desire that, and the king, even more 
astonished, said, ‘O ascetics, if indeed you are unable to assume the form of 
nudity, then give up this half-a-piece of cloth, the cause of your ridicule, and 
attire yourselves in proper clothes and reside happily here in my kingdom.’ 

(viii) vv. 80—81: From that day onward, by the order of the king Vapravada, 
in the country of Lata (Gujarat), there came into being the Kambala-tirtha 
(the sect of monks who use a blanket?) [Vaddaradhane, 93: Those who were 
of the Kambala-tirtha came to be called Sveta-pata (=the Svetàmbara)]. From 
that Kambalika-tirtha, in the Savalipattana, was born the Yapana-samgha іп 
the Southern Country." [Vaddaradhane, 93: In the Daksinapatha, King 
Samaliputta became the leader of the Sveta-bhiksu Japuli-samgha, which des- 
cended from the Sveta-patas.] 

4. Since this is a Digambara account of the origins of their opponents the 
Svetdmbaras and since there is no Svetambara counterpart to any of these 
stories, it may not serve as a totally reliable document.!? However, after a 
careful examination of the ardhaphalaka monks as depicted in the Mathura 
sculptures, I believe that the Bhadrabühu-kathünaka may indeed contain a 
kernel of truth. The narrative is primarily talking about what one may call an 
apaváda-vesa, a temporary measure appropriate to a calamity, i.e., an exception 
to the mendicant laws regularly observed. The story assumes that all Jaina 
monks were Digambaras to start with, who—as is the practice even to this 
day—-adhered to the twin vows of nudity (nagnya) and of eating food from 
joined palms (pani-tala-bhojana) once a day during the daytime only. The 
Digambaras have traditionally held a belief—partly supported by the sixth- 
century inscriptions of Shravanabelgola!'?—that a migration of monks to the 
South took place under the leadership of Bhadrabahu, a contemporary of the 
Mauryan emperor Candragupta, during a 12-year period of drought in 
Magadha. They also have claimed that those monks who did not migrate and 
chose to stay in Magadha relaxed the rules of mendicancy, began to wear 
clothes, and started to use wooden bowls for collecting alms. For the 


For the mendicant status of ar. hàlakas ın the Digambara tradition, see n. 31 below. For a 
further discussion of the terms Jina-kalpa and Sthavira-kalpa from the Svetümbara perspective, 
see Tatia and Kumar (1981). For the Digambara view, see Jacobi (1884: 37-8), and Jinendra 


Vergi Dinan p 
гуарани: han ravüdantpdj Tons (//80// 
tir Vapr ijflaya//80, 
aah h Kambalkarihan miam lipattane/ RI 
thadeśasthe jūto Yapanasamghakah//81 
Lipi A ETR ат Rs анз 

18 Jacobi (1884 16): ‘Whatever шан tradition says about the arigis of the 
report nothing corresponding, be regarded 
on caution.’ 


19 For further references to the alleged migration of Jaina mendicants to the South under the 
leadership of ácárya Bhadrabahu during the reign of Candragupta Maurya, sce Таш: (1979: 5, n. 6). 
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Digambaras, these are the apostate monks (ainabhása)" who came to be 
labelled at a later time as Svetambaras or ‘white clad’ monks. 

5. However, a direct connexion (assumed by the Digambaras) between a 
shortage of food and the wearing of clothes by hitherto naked monks remained 
unexplained, rendering this traditional Digambara account (of the origin of 
‘clothed’ Jaina monks) unsatisfactory to any neutral observer.? The 
Bhadrabühu-kathanaka seems to provide the missing link in the story of the 
naked monk on his nocturnal begging rounds frightening a pregnant woman 
resulting in a miscarriage. This led to the lay people’s request that the monks 
should henceforth visit the households covering themselves with half-a-piece 
of cloth held on their left arm. The correspondence between these words and 
the way in which the Mathura monks are shown covering their nudity—with 
a short piece of cloth held on their left forearm—is truly remarkable and may 
not be purely accidental. Since such depiction appears nowhere else in Jaina 
art before or after the Kusana era, the sculptures described above may be 
recalling a period of crisis through "which the community of the Digambara 
monks had passed in not too remote a past. 

6. Our assumption that the Mathura depiction of the ardhaphalaka attire 
was in response to an exceptional situation may not be altogether fanciful. 
There is at least one recorded instance of the Digambaras making a similar 
concession (subject of course to expiations) under unfavourable political condi- 
tions. In late medieval times the Digambara monks could not move about 
freely in certain areas of northern India where public nudity was frowned upon 
by Muslim rulers. The Digambara cleric (bhattáraka) Srutasagara (c. sixteenth 
century) reports an incident where a Digambara monk Vasantakirti (of 
unknown date) living in Mandapadurga (Rajasthan?) allowed his monks an 
exceptional garb (apavdda-vesa), namely, to cover themselves with a mat (tatfi) 
or a piece of cloth (sa@dara or садаға) while on their outings for meals and so 
forth. While he admits that this was an exceptional practice, Srutasagara 
nevertheless has no hesitation in condemning it as heretical.” In view of such 
a tradition of uncompromising attitude on the part of the Digambaras, it 
would not be incorrect to surmise that the ardhaphalaka monks of the Kusana 
period, after a brief spell of public adoration—as demonstrated by the Mathura 
images—-for their heroic efforts to survive the drought, might have returned 
to the original fold soon after the crisis had ended. This could be one explana- 


20 The sixteenth-century Bury Баша author Srutasügnra (in his Tika on the Darsana-prübhrta 
of Kundakunda) quote | the following verse which lists five such groups 
kim taj Jainabhasam? иктат ca— 


Gopucchikah Svetavasah Dravido 
Nispicchas ceti pamcaite MERDA E peri үй 
Gatpräbhriädisangrahah, 11.) See n. 22 D below 
is connexion I should like to recall a с а I had ın 1951 at Ahmadabad with the 
sent vetümbara Jaina monk, the late Muni yavijaya, Mahärāj, on the topic of the 
veracity of the Digambara account of the origin P de ‘clothed Jaina monks He observed that 
although carrying pots by Digambara monks during a period of a drought might make some 
sense for collecting a amali amount of alms from home to home, he could not see any reason for 
the naked monks’ acceptance of clothes at the same time. To quote his own words as I remember 
them, ‘ What would be the connexion between not getting food and wearing clothes?’ I confronted 
a few Digambara pandits with his question and only a brief comment to the effect that, 
‘Once you break one major rule, in this case collecting food in bowls, it would not be too difficult 
to break another, such as not wearing clothes.’ The Bhadrabühu-kathünaka seems to have been 
the first Digambara wext t to have anticipated such a question and provided a credible answer. 
dharann api mit oe jfatavya ity arthah. ko ‘pavadavesah? kalau 


Де caryüdikam krtvà punas tan тийсатїїу 
ah krtah samyaminam ity apavddavesah (| rutasügare's Tied on the Dardana-prübhrta of 
Kundakunda), ба анаа 21.) See Jaini (1991: 101). For an earlier view attributed 
to Kundakunda, see below, n. 
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tion for the total absence of the depiction of the ardhaphülaka images in the 
Jaina tradition in subsequent periods. 

7. Furthermore, the meaning of the term ydpaniya itself lends credence to 
this particular account of the origin of this sect, which is, in fact, shrouded in 
mystery. It is referred to by that name (Yapani[1]ya) in the Sanskrit inscriptions 
of the fifth-century Kadamba king Mrge$avarmà.? The eighth-century 
Svetàmbara author Haribhadra quotes a long Prakrit passage from a text of 
that sect which he calls the Yapantya-tantra.?^ In the Kannada Vaddaradhane 
it appears as Japuli.? Upadhye, who made an extensive study of the inscrip- 
tions of this sect (originating for the most part in the districts of Belgaum, 
Dharwar, and Gulburga of Karnataka), found the name Yapaniya appearing 
under various spellings, e.g., Jápaniya, Yapuliya, Javaliya, Javaligeya, and so 
forth. This led him to believe that the term yapaniya could be an incorrect 
Sanskritization of the canonical Prakrit javanijje (yamaniya, as in imdiya- 
javanijje, i.e., those who control their senses). 

8. Upadhye's search for a Prakrit origin of the name Yàpantya— justified 
no doubt by the inscriptional evidence—must be considered unfortunate. It 
had the effect of ignoring the true significance of the term ' yápana' employed 
to describe the conduct of the apostate Jaina monks in Harisena's narrative. 
This word reminds опе of the Pali form yàpaniya (from yá--üpe) meaning 
‘sufficient, i.e., just enough for supporting one's life’, an adjective commonly 
applied to provisions (such as food, clothing, and shelter) for a Buddhist 
monk.” The Jaina monks in Harisena’s narrative could be designated as 
yüpana or yapaniya because, faced by the calamity of a long period of drought, 
they followed an 'exceptional' way of obtaining food 'just sufficient for 
supporting’ their mendicant lives. 

9, Whether the relaxation of the rules allowed during this period of crisis 
eventually became a permanent way of life for these ardhaphalaka monks or 
whether it led to the wearing of full clothes as is claimed by the Bhadrabahu- 
kathünaka cannot be answered by the evidence available. The arrival of such 
ardhaphalaka monks in Valabhi need not be disputed; but King Vapravada’s 
intervention and the subsequent rise of the order of fully-clothed monks—the 
Kambala-tirtha (leading the author of the Vaddaradhane to characterize these 
new monks as the Svetapatas) appears highly suspicious. It is significant that 
the narrator of the story applies the designation Yapana-samgha not to those 
who lived in Gujarat (Lata) but to those who migrated still further into the 
Deccan. The ardhaphalaka monks may indeed have appeared in the South 
with the half-a-piece of cloth as their mendicant emblem. Groups of such 
monks could have been identified initially as Yapana or Yapaniya, ‘only just 
sufficient for supporting a mendicant way of life’, possibly even as a derogatory 
term. Eventually the word was rendered into Kannada under different spellings 
and the original meaning was lost. Gradually as its members merged with the 


23 Premi (1956: 562): svast. ... Јауап bhagavün jinendrah ... Kadambakulasatketoh ... 
SriSantivaravarmmeti — tatpriya, BUE DE ériMrgesanarüdhipah .. kürayitvà jinalayam £rT- 
Vijayapalasikayam Yapan)ya-Nirgrantha-K ürccakünàm ... dattavan bhagavadbhyo 'rhadbhyah. 

24‘ yathoktam Yapaniyatantre ...,’ quoted by Haribhadra in his Lalitavistara commen on 
the Caityavandana-sütra. For this text, see Strinirvana- Kevalibhuktiprakarane of Sütatavena nth 
Svopajfiavrtti), 58—60. See also Jami (1991: 45). 

» Sretablakgu Japulsamghakke modaliganüdam. (Vaddaradhane, 93.) 
a Орабћув п ; ye i 
. kacci bhikkhu, khamaniyam, kacct уйратуат ... khamaniyam bhagavà, yapaniyam 
bhagavá. (Vmaya Pitaka, 1, 59.) The corresponding Prakrıt form jayana occurring in the following 
passages seems to have escaped the notice of Upadhye: na rasatthüe bhumjeyā, jdvanattha 
mahürnuni (Uttarajjhayanaym, viii, 12); yávanatthà và nisevae mamthum, (xxxv, 17) аппйуа umcham 
carai visuddham javanatthaya samuyünam ca niccam. (Dasaveyaliya-suttam, ix, 3.) 
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Digambaras in the South by adopting nudity or becoming advanced lay- 
disciples called the bhattārakas, and with the Svetàmbaras in the North by 
wearing full-length clothes, the old Yapana-samgha could have lost its inde- 
pendent identity. 

10. Nevertheless, certain later pieces of literature give some clue about the 
manner in which the origin of the Yapana-samgha was not altogether forgotten. 
Gunaratna, the fifteenth-century Svetambara commentator on Haribhadra's 
Saddarsanasamuccaya, counts the Yapaniyas as a sect of the Digambaras and 
yields a bit of additional information that ‘they were also known as Gopyas’ 
(Yapaniya Gopyà ity apy исуапіе).?° The word gopya like Yapaniya is also 
rather obscure. Used as an adjective it can mean something to be hidden and 
normally would be understood as a reference to genital organs. Used as a 
noun it can, in the present context, mean a person who hides his nudity. If 
this interpretation is correct, then the word gopya reinforces the lines examined 
above from the Bhadrabahu-kathanaka and in addition to Ardhaphalaka and 
Yapaniya can serve as a designation for the monks depicted in the Mathura 
sculptures. 

11. It would seem that even though the Yapaniya monks had allegedly 
returned to the vows of nudity and were by appearance indistinguishable from 
Digambara monks, they continued to adhere to certain doctrines which were 
repugnant to the Digambaras but were in accordance with the Svetambara 
scriptures. This is clear from comments of the sixteenth-century Digambara 
cleric Srutasagara who calls them * pseudo-Jainas’ (Jainābhāsa) and says, * Ње 
Үарашуаз are like a mixed breed (vesard iva): they believe in both [sects] 
(ubhayam api manyante). They read the [Brhat-] kalpa (a text of the Svetambara 
canon) and believe that women may attain moksa in that very life and also 
that the kevalin eats morsels of food.'?? The Yapaniya monks would thus seem 
to have never been completely integrated with either of the main Jaina groups. 
Their sect disappeared leaving for posterity only a fragment of their literature 
and, as will be shown below, possibly their obscure representations on the 
Mathura pieces of Jaina antiquity. 

12. As the term ardhaphalaka is not attested іп any ancient Jaina texts,?! 


28 The later three texts of Ramacandra Mumuksgu, Raidhü, and Ratnanandin extend the story 
further and probably ш order to explain this phenomenon. According to them, these apostate 
Digambara monks, after coming to Valabhi, had taken to wearing white clothes (in addition to a 
blanket and a walking-stick, kambala and danda). The princess of that country became a great 
devotee of them. When she was married to the king of Karahataka (modern Karhad, south of 
Poona), she invited them to reside in their kingdom But the king (apparently a follower of the 
Digambara order of monks) refused to welcome these white-clad monks. The princess then 
implored these monks to give up their clothes and adopt the mode of the Digambara monkhood, 
which they did. These stories conclude by saying that although outwardly these monks were 
Digambaras, they nevertheless professed their false doctrines (kevali-bhukti, stri-moksa, etc.), and 
henge TN a to be known as Yüpana-samgha. See also Prem: (1956: 56, n. 1) and 

padhye , 18). 

29 Digambarah punar f ar ha panipatras ca te caturdhd Kasthdsangha-Mulasangha- 
Mathurasangha-Gopyasanghabhedat. .. Gopyas tu . strina@m mukton kevalmam bhuktim ca 
manyanie руй туа iy ucyante. sanasamuccaya (Tarkarahasyadīpikā-vrtti), 160—61; 
806 do padhye, 
Ya 


974. 22, and Jaim, 1991, 149-50). 
йз fu vesard ivobhayam api manyante, ratnatrayam  püjayanti Карат ca 

уасауапї, strinam tadbhave moksam, kevalijinānāäm Gram... ca kathayanti." 
Gatprübhrtadisangrahah, 11.) 
1The only term that seems to allude to the idea of ardhaphalaka would ap to be 
celakhanda. This is found in chapter 3, verse 21 of the Pravacansára, where the ено 
Digambara author Kundakunda talks about the necessity of a monk to abandon attachment to 
external objects of support (upadhis). The tenth-century commentator on this text, Amrtacandra, 
understands this verse as the renunciation of all upadhis but offers no enumeration of the intended 
objects. However, Jayasena’s twelfth-century commentary follows a version of the text that 
contains three additional verses at this point. In the first verse, a claim has been made that the 
scripture allows the use of a celakhanda, ‘piece of cloth’, a begging bowl made from a gourd, 
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it is not altogether unlikely that a storyteller seeing the Mathura sculptures 
could have invented the story of the Yàpana-samgha to explain the rather 
peculiar manner in which the monks were depicted Шеге. Assuming such to 
be the case, one must question whether Jaina monks were recognized by the 
emblem of ‘half-a-piece of cloth’ (the ardhaphdlaka or the ardhakarpata) at 
any time prior to the Bhadrabahu-kathanaka of Harisena. One would not 
expect to find such a designation applied to Svetàmbara mendicants in their 
scriptures since their mendicant rules have traditionally allowed a plurality of 
clothes. However, it is reasonable to assume that even in that tradition, the 
wearing of white clothes to cover the entire body may have been preceded by 
a practice of using just a single piece of cloth. In this connexion, the Pali texts 
of the Theravada Buddhists, because of their numerous references to the 
Niganthas—their prime rivals in ancient times—might provide some missing 
links for the study of the attire (or lack thereof) of ancient Jaina monks. 

13. The term ardhaphálaka is not known to the Theravada Buddhists, but 
they are familiar with a group of ascetics called Ekasatakas, literally, those 
who wear only one garment, i.e., a single piece of cloth. The Samyuttanikaya, 
I (in a passage identical with the Udäna, vi, 2) mentions five groups of ascetics 
from Savattbi named respectively Jatila, Nigantha, Acelaka, Ekasátaka, and 
Paribbajaka (mentioned in that order), who were visited by King Pasenadi of 
Kosala. The text describes them all as ‘those with long hair and nails’ but 
does not provide any of their distinguishing marks. Of these, the Jatilas and 
Paribbajakas were evidently Brahmanical mendicants. The term Acelaka (lit. 
*without clothes") was probably used for various groups of naked monks, 
including those of the Ajivika sect (of Makkhali Gosála). The term Ekasataka 
clearly means an ascetic with a single garment, but this is not enough to 
identify this group with any known religious sect. As for the Niganthas, they 
are clearly the ascetic followers of Mahavira (the Nigantha Nataputta of the 
Pali canon). Unfortunately, the Samyuttanikaya reveals nothing about the 
attire of this group, let alone any evidence of knowledge of their sects such as 
the Acelaka and the Sacelaka (amply attested in the Jaina canon), the forerun- 
ners of the Digambaras and the Svetambaras of later times. The text also fails 
to give a clue as to how the Niganthas were distinguished from the naked 
Acelakas or from the clothed Ekasatakas. 


and other such objects, to which Jayasena's commentary adds ' other objects such as a blanket, a 
soft mat for sleeping, etc.’ 


genhadi va celakhandam bhüyanam айт tti bhanidam tha sutte/ 
jadi so cattülambo havadi kaham уй апйгатЬћој ПП, *3// 
vatthakkhandam duddiyabhiyanam annam са genhadi niyadam] 


genhai vidhunai dhovat soset jadam tu Gdave khitta/ 
pattham са celakhandam bibhed: parado va pálayadi//Hl, *5// 


Jayasena, aware that these verses did not appear in the older version of the text available to 
Amrtacandra, is of the opinion that these are the words of Kundakunda and раш further that 
шер verses were ‘for the purpose of instructing the disciples who followed the opinion of the 

vetambaras’ (evam Svetai 'amatanusai dhanartham . — (Pravacanasára, 272)). Given 
the available texts, it 1s not possible to determine whether these verses were actually Kundakunda's 
or not. However, Upadhye, in the introduction to his translation of this text, remarks, ‘I do not 
find that there is any strong case against Kundakunda's authorship, as a composer or compiler, 
of these additional [a total of 36] gathas, except one or two gathás whose position I have detected 
to be dubious ш that context’ (Pravacanasara, 49—50). If these verses were in fact part of the 
earliest versions of the text, then it would be possible to argue that Kundakunda was indeed 
aware of a group of Jama mendicants, whose sectarian identity is not disclosed, with a ‘piece of 
cloth’ who might have resembled the monks depicted on the Mathura sculptures. 

For the occurrence of the term celakhanda ın. the sense of a loincloth (kaupina) worn by the 
most advanced layman (prior to becoming a типі) in the Digambara tradition, see n. 41 below. 
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14. However, a much later reference in the Dhammapada-Atthakatha attrib- 
uted to Buddhaghosa (c. fifth century A.D.) reveals that the Theravada 
Buddhists (of Sri Lanka where that commentary was compiled) considered the 
Nigantha monks to be naked and yet not identical with the Acelakas. 
Commenting on Dhammapada XXII, 8 (beginning with alajjita ye lajjanti . . .) 
the narrator gives the following introduction for the Buddha's sermon con- 
tained in that verse: 


For one day the monks, seeing naked ascetics of the Jain Order, began the 
following discussion: * Brethren, these Niganthas are to be preferred to the 
Acelakas, who go entirely naked, for these ascetics at least wear a covering 
in front. These ascetics evidently possess some sense of modesty.’ 
Overhearing the discussion, the Niganthas said, ‘It is not for this reason 
at all that we wear a covering. On the contrary, even dust and dirt are 
actual individuals, endowed with the principle of life; and so—out of fear 
they may fall into our alms-dishes—for this reason we wear a covering.’ 


Although presented in a casual manner and originating from a distant 
place at a considerably later time (almost a thousand years after the time of 
the Buddha and Mahavira) the above description of the Nigantha monks is 
highly valuable for our present study. The nakedness of the Niganthas is 
affirmed; but it is also maintained that their practice of ‘wearing a frontal 
cover’ ( purimapassam paticchadenti) distinguished them from the totally naked 
Acelakas.** The explanation that the coverings was [not as much for hiding 
nudity as] for protecting the earth-beings may or may not be authentic, but it 
demonstrates that the Pali commentator was familiar with the Jaina doctrine 
of ekendriya-jivas or ‘ one-sensed beings’, the protection of which distinguished 
an ascetic from a layman. What the monks used for this purpose is not 
described, but from the words ‘frontal cover’, we can assume it was not tied 
around the body (as a loincloth) but rather held by hand. It must have been 
large enough to cover the mouth of a begging bowl and was probably made 
of cloth. One must credit the Buddhist commentator for his accuracy in 
describing this group of naked Nigantha monks and for even providing a 


32 ekasmum hi divase bhikkhii niganthe disva Каат samutthüpesum: 'avuso sabbaso apaticchan- 
nehi acelakehi ime mgantha varatara ye ekam purimapassam pi tava paticchddenti, sahirikà таййе 
ete’ ti tam sutva nigantha ‘па mayam etena karanena а, pamsurajfüdayo pi pana 
puggalà eva fivitindriyapafibaddha, еуай ca te no bhikkhabhajanesu mā ma patimsu, їтїпй küranena 
paticchadema ti vatvà tehi saddhim seh 89779 bahum katham kathesum. Dhainmapada: 
Atthakathā, (xxii, 8, Nigan thu 489; tr. by Burlingame, 1921, xxx, 196.) 

Ajivikas ‘(the followers of Makkhali Gosila) have traditionally been described in the 
Pali texts as асе (naked) (see Malalasekera, 1960: 1, 238) Judging by the above passage in 
the Dhammapada-Atthakatha, y would have to have been without any clothes at all. However, 
there is a discrepancy between textual description and the visual representation of Ajivika 
monks found in Gandharan sculptures. Several depictions of the scene of the death (mahdparinir- 
vana) of the Buddha show a naked Ajivika stapding among the lamenting Buddhist monks and 
the seated young paribbajaka Subhadda. The Ajivika 1s shown holding a mandarava flower (as 
narrated in the Dighanikaya, 0, 162—3) in his raised right hand and a piece of cloth—like a 
handkerchief— folded in his lowered left hand, as for example in Marshall. 1960, p. 91, fig. 127; 
pL 92, fig 128; and pL 93, fig 129. It is noteworthy that he does not hide his nudity d that piece 
of cloth. In another frieze from Gandhara depicting the same scene (Craven, 1976. 9], pl. 52) he 
is shown clutching the folded cloth with his left hand in such a way as to partiall y cover his 
nudity, but without any contrivance at hiding ıt as 18 manifest in the Ardhaphalaka images of 
Mathura. Assuming then that the acelakas referred to in the Pali canon are neither the Ajivikas 
depicted in Gandharan art nor the Niganthas referred to above in the Atthakathis, the possibility 
remains that the term points to the existence of such Jaina monks who at no time allowed any 
piece of cloth whatsoever, as claimed by Kundakunda (see n. 31), and received the designation 
digambara’ (sky-clad) in the post-canonical period. 
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doctrinally acceptable reason (namely, the practice of ahimsä) for their carrying 
the so-called ‘frontal cover?.?* 

15. One important thing missing in this otherwise highly credible account 
is the complete omission—an oversight possibly?—of any reference to the 
Jaina monks with full [white] robes, historically known by the designation of 
Svetàmbara, who have traditionally been (and are to this day) far more 
numerous than the members of any other Jaina mendicant sects. Fortunately, 
this deficiency is made up for by Dhammapala (c. sixth century) in his Udana- 
Atthakatha (on the passage identical with the one appearing in the 
Samyuttanikáya, as in section 13 above). It is strange that he does not gloss 
the words Acelaka and Paribbajaka since they were part of the five mendicant 
groups mentioned in the text; instead, he comments only on the remaining 
three, namely, the Jatila, the Nigantha, and the Ekasátaka. While Buddhaghosa 
is unaware of the Svetámbara monks, Dhammapäla appears (in spite of his 
being a native of Каћа) ignorant of the totally naked (i.e. the Digambara) 
Jaina monks, unless we were to assume that for him they were indistinguishable 
from the Acelakas (whoever they might have been). It appears from his 
commentary that he knows only two varieties of Niganthas: (1) the Setapata 
Niganthas, those who wear white clothes (setapata-nigantha-riipadharino) and 
(ii) the Ekasataka Niganthas, those who move about with a small piece of 
cloth tied on their hands with one end of which they cover the frontal portion 
of their body.?? This is rather ambiguous since, if the Niganthas are clothed 
in white (setapata-rüpadharino), then there would be no need for them to use 
a piece of cloth ( pilotika-khanda) to cover their frontal side. One must assume 
therefore that the Ekasatakas described by Dhammapáàla must have been naked 
(and thus similar in appearance to the Niganthas described in the Dhammapada- 
Atthakathà). 

16. The similarity found between the Ekasátaka monks in the Udana- 
Atthakatha and the ardhapalaka monks carved on the Mathura sculpture is 
truly astonishing. Both are naked and both hold a ‘frontal cover’ in such a 
way as to suggest an attempt at hiding their nudity. The monks of the Mathura 
images are not shown with their begging bowls (instead they are shown holding 
a small whisk-broom called a rajo-harana, an emblem of a Jaina mendicant, 
in their right hands), but this important detail is corroborated from the account 
of the Bhadrabühu-kathünaka. Seldom is a literary description matched to such 
an extent by sculptural evidence. It is therefore also possible to identify the 
monks depicted in the Mathura sculptures not as a group of the so-called 
‘apostate’ monks of the Digambara sect but as a group of Ekasataka Nigantha 
monks in the lineage of the mendicant disciples of Mahavira. 

17. But if such were the true attire of the Niganthas of Mahavira's time, 
then how do we account for the fact that Jaina mendicants are never described 
in that manner in either the Svetambara or the Digambara scriptures? Why is 
there no mention of a pilotaka-khanda or an ardhaphalaka as a requisite (like 


34 The idea of using a piece of cloth to cover the begging bowl is sup pported by the commentaries 
to the Svetümbara canon. According to Deo (1956: 270-71), one of the types of cloth used in 
association with the begging bowl, the padala (patala) was sufficient enough to cover not only 
the pot but even the shoulder of the monk. It means that the monk put it on in such a way as to 
cover a portion of the body and he kept the pot inside the patala? He cites as his source the 
Oghanijjutt: (679-702). He also mentions a passage from the Brhatkapla-b (2138) in which 
monks on begging rounds are to cover the shoulder and the pots with the patalas (p. 413), 
However, from the description found here and m paragraph 15 below, I do not believe it 1s 
possible to equate this cloth with that mentioned in either of the passages in the Buddhist texts. 

35 Ekasdtakati. ekasátaka-niganthà vtya ekam pilotuka-khandam hatthe bandhitva eken’ antena 
x on purima-bhagam paticchddetva агана. (Udünatfhakathà | (Paramattha- Dipant), 
31 
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the rajo-harana, for example) of a Jaina mendicant? The Svetàmbara scriptures 
openly advocate the use of robes and bowls for the Nigantha monks. As for 
the Digambaras, they have not traditionally allowed any sort of covering nor 
the use of bowls for their monks, as is laid down in the most ancient works 
of Kundakunda* and as was amply demonstrated above by the Bhadrabühu- 
kathanaka. 15 there any missing link that will bridge the gap between the 
Buddhist account of the Ekasataka Niganthas on the one hand, and the 
Digambara account of the Ardhaphülaka (or the Yapaniya), on the other, as 
given in the Bhadrabahu-kathanaka? 

18. In this connexion, evidence of Mahàvira's own asceticism as described 
in the oldest Svetambara canonical text, namely the Acáranga-sütra, is of great 
significance. This text states that Mahavira went forth from the household 
(pavvaie) with a single cloth (vatthagam) but that he was resolved not to cover 
his body with it during that winter. It further states that he kept this piece of 
cloth for 13 months and thereafter he abandoned it (cài) and thus became a 
totally nude (acelage) houseless sage (anagare).*’ This story is repeated in the 
Kalpa-sütra with further embellishments that this piece of cloth is called a 
devadüsya, (a divine cloth), and that when he became naked, Mahavira accepted 
alms in the hollow of his hand (i.e. he did not use a bowl).?? I believe that 
this single piece of cloth (the so-called devadusya), which according to 
Svetambara accounts was worn by Mahavira prior to his assumption of total 
nudity, provides the key for understanding both the Buddhist description of 
at least certain Nigantha mendicants ‘with frontal cover’ and the peculiar 
attire of the ardhaphalaka monks of the Mathura sculptures. 

19. Neither the Acaranga-sütra nor Kalpa-sütra gives any details about the 
single piece of cloth that Mahavira took with him when he left his home. But 
later writers like Hemacandra describe the devadüsya as a finely woven piece 
of white cloth, made as if of the rays of the moon (that is, shining and soft), 
so called because the king of the gods, Indra, placed it on the shoulder of the 
Тога 3° From this it would appear that when Mahàvira left home, he did not 
use this cloth as a loincloth. Hemacandra does not describe the length of this 
piece of cloth, but it must have been long enough to hang on his shoulder and 
reach the lower portions of his body. As a matter of fact, modern paintings 
produced by the Svetambaras of Mahfvira’s life during this period of asceticism 
depict a piece of cloth draped over his left shoulder covering his lower left 
forearm, which is positioned to cover his nudity in a manner reminiscent of 
the monks in the Mathura sculptures.” 

20. I venture to suggest that the author of the Dhammapada-Atthakathà in 
his description of a particular group of Niganthas and the author of the Udana- 
Atthakathà in his description of the Ekasátaka Niganthas are probably alluding 


3; See n 31 above. m s j 
asuyam vaissami se samane avam utthde, 
ота Менде ahuno pavvaie risttha//1// 


acelage tao cái, tam vostrijja vattham ТЕУ 


1! а н haram sihiamasan 
hottia, tena раган ton see (Кира-яйга, PE See Jacobi, 1884: part 1, 259-60. 
devadusyam devarajah skandhadese nyadhad vibhoh// 


ау D tra, 1, ii, 64. , 
40 See a video entitled * Tirthatikara B. vin Sri Mahavira’, produced in 1992 by the Institute 
of Jainology, 31 Lancaster Gate, London, W2 3LP. 
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to such a piece of cloth, in a shortened form, worn by at least some if not all 
Niganthas prior to their giving up even that piece of cloth and becoming 
‘acelakas’ in the manner of Mahavira himself. 

21. By the Svetàmbara account given above, Mahavira himself retained 
the civara (i.e., the devadüsya) for 13 months prior to becoming totally naked 
(acelae). Even the Digambaras, who do not admit such a transitional period 
for Mahavira's full ordination as a digambara muni, cannot reject it on any 
doctrinal grounds. Аз a matter of fact, they have provided such a transitional 
period for a layman who leaves his household (pravrajya) by instituting а 
semi-mendicant status called ailaka (probably meaning junior), in a manner 
reminiscent of the Svetmbara account of Mahavira’s own renunciation. There 
is, however, one major difference: the ailaka of our times does not leave home 
naked with a single piece of cloth on his shoulder, but girded by a loincloth 
(kaupina). But this is not of cardinal significance, because according to the 
Digambaras, a person with any piece of cloth whatsoever, whether it be a 
devadiisya от a loincloth (kaupma), would technically be granted only the status 
of a highly advanced layman (utkrsta-srüvaka) even if he were revered as а 
holy man.*! 

22. Given the variety of possibilities presented in various sources, a conclus- 
ive identification of the sect of these ardhaphülaka images on the Mathura 
sculptures cannot be made from the available literary evidence. There is a 
remote possibility that they could be a branch of a Jaina order long extinct 
identified by the Buddhist commentator Dharmapala as Ekasütakas who do 
not appear to be identical with the monks wearing a single piece of cloth 
(ekasátaka) as described in the Svetimbara Acüránga-sütra. Returning to the 
Jaina sources alone, we have more options to consider. In the light of the 
account of the two, namely, the sacelaka and acelaka phases of Mahàvira's 
renunciation preserved in such ancient Svetambara canonical texts as the 
Acarünga-sütra, these monks could be the forerunners of what came to be 
known as the Svetàmbara order. They, like their master Mahavira, retained a 
single piece of cloth when they renounced the household but did not choose 
the option of subsequently renouncing clothes entirely as did the Jina. The 
affiliation of what at a later time came to be designated as the Svetàmbara 
sect with the region of Mathura is corroborated by the depiction on Mathura 
sculptures of their legend of the transfer of Mahàvira's embryo by 
Harinegamesi^ as well as inscriptional evidence of certain ecclesiastical 
groups (gana, gaccha) traceable to the list of the Elders (sthaviravali)® in 
the Svetambara texts. Assuming these figures to be Proto-Svetambaras, we still 
do not know the period when that sect made the transition from an ardha- 
phalaka to the standard garb of two or three pieces of clothes traditionally 
worn by the Svetàmbara mendicant community. 

Turning to the Digambara narratives, one cannot entirely discount the 


^! Samantabhadra gives the following description of an ailaka in his Ratnakarandasritvakücára: 

pne munivanam itvd gurüpakanthe vratüni parigrhya/ 

haiksüsanas ukrstas cei Г 
Commenting on the last word, Prabhacandra says: celakhandadharah kaupinamátr avastrakhanda- 
dhàrakah Gryalingadharity arthah. (Ratnakarandasravakacarah Satikah, v, 26 ) 

The fact that even a ‘celakhanda’ would be unacceptable for a Jaina monk is demonstrated 
by Ramacandra Mumukgu's comment (see п 14 above) that a Digambara monk may put a 
blanket on his shoulder in such a manner as to cover his nudity only in a calamity such as the 
one described in this story and must give it up when normal conditions have returned. 

42 See Smith (1901) and Jaini (1979: 7 and pl 5). 

4 For further information on names of the ganas and gacchas found in Jaina Mathura 
inscriptions, see Deo (1956: 513-19) and Upadhye (1974: 9—10), where he cites A. Guerinot's 
Introduction to Repertoire d'epigraphie Јата (Paris, 1908). For a list of the Sthaviras in Svetámbara 
texts, see Jacobi (1884, part 1, 286—95) 
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possibility that the ardhaphalaka figures with a piece of cloth held over their 
left arms are naked Jaina monks who might have taken up this covering in 
response to a brief calamity such as the drought as related in the Bhadrabahu- 
kathünaka and the Vaddaradhane. On the basis of the available evidence, it is 
not possible to answer such pertinent questions as why such a representation 
does not appear before the Kusana period—since the event referred to above 
took place much earlier—or why only at Mathura. Even so, their conspicuous 
absence in the subsequent period at any place whatsoever certainly lends 
credibility to the suggestion of several scholars that these ardhaphalaka monks 
might have been the Yapaniyas, who were eventually assimilated into the 
Digambara or Svetambara orders and their origins entirely forgotten. 
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ON THE CONCEPT AND PRESENTATION OF 
YAMAKA IN EARLY INDIAN POETIC THEORY 


By RENATE SÓHNEN 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


I. Introduction: general outline of yamaka types 

Figures of repetition occur very early in Sanskrit literature. In the oldest 
stratum, the hymns of the Rgveda, this phenomenon seems to be restricted to 
the repetition of words with the same meaning, its function being either to 
express continuation or regularity, i.e. in the case when a single word, normally 
an adverb, is duplicated (ümredita, e.g. dive-dive), or to give a special emphasis 
to a phrase, preferably at the end of a number of stanzas of a hymn (refrain 
type).! Both kinds of repetition continue to be used in later literature, such as 
the Pali Játakas and the two epics, Mahabharata and Ramayana.? 

Apart from this, there are other forms of repetition, such as the repetition 
of the same sound (consonant or syllable) in a sequence of words, or the 
repetition of a word in another grammatical form, or the repetition of a 
sequence of sounds with play on their possible etymological relationship (type 
laksmanah subhalaksanah, virarama ramah, etc.).? All these kinds of repetition 
can be subsumed generally under anuprasa (‘alliteration ?), which belongs to 
the Sabda-alamkaras, the poetic ornaments of, or concerning, the sounds of a 
speech (as opposed to the artha-alamkaras, the poetic ‘ornaments concerning 
the meaning’ of a speech). 

The structure of the Sanskrit language, whether spoken or written in the 
Devanagari script (where the ends of words are not marked, and thus alternat- 
ive word-divisions and deviating interpretations of sounds, as a result of the 
application of sandhi rules, are not infrequently possible) additionally allows 
the repetition of a group of syllables to be understood in two different meanings. 
Such a figure is generally called yamaka ‘ (artificial) twin, geminate’ by the 
Indian poetic tradition. It is based on double-entendre (Slesa), descriptions of 
yamakas, however, are rather concerned with its formal aspects, as will be 
shown—a feature which mainly results from the occurrence of yamakas usually 
in metrically formed texts, within stanzas. Here the position of the yamaka 
seems to have mattered considerably to the ancient theoreticians, and the aim 
of the present article is to follow up their attempts at defining, describing and 
systematizing this figure of speech (the poetic value of which is not unanimously 
accepted). Since it is the formal aspect of repetition which is being discussed, 
all difficulties of interpreting the contents of the stanzas quoted or invented as 
examples in the sources can be avoided here; thus we can expect to be on more 
solid ground in analysing a figure like this than we would be when dealing 
with the more complex artha-alamkaras. 

The following discussion will be confined to the older descriptions or 
demonstrations of yamakas, as found in the Bharatiyanatyasastra (NS), XVII, 
61—82(86), in the Bhattikavya, canto X, 2—22, in Dandin's Kavyàdarsa, 3.1—72, 
in Bhamaha's Kavyalamkàra, ch. 2, 9—17, and in the section on alamkdaras in 


1 For these types of repetition cf. Jan Gonda, Stylistic repetition in the Veda (Amsterdam, 
1959), ch. xvi “Duplication of words, word RO. , and sentences’ (pp. 324 ff.). 
сг, Н. Oldenberg, ‘Jataka-Studien’, NKGW. (Gottingen, BID 29—68 [== Kleme Schriften, 
1069-108]; Н. Oldenber erg ‘Zur Geschichte des alündischen É rzühlungss Noch einmal 
Jätaka und Epen’, NKGW (Gottingen, 1919), 61-79 [= Kleine Schriften, 1471-95]; В. Sóhnen, 
Untersuchungen zur Komposition von Reden und Gesprachen т Ramayana (Rembek, s 20 f 
3 For this type of repetition in the Veda cf J. Gonda, op cit., ch. x1 ' Paronomasia' (pp 232 ff.). 
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the Agnipuràna (AP), ch. 343, 11-17(16). Before looking into these attestations, 
however, it seems advisable to make some general remarks on the possibilities 
of repetition in poetic verses and on the systematic arrangement of these 
possibilities. 

Within prose, there are presumably only two possibilities of repetition: two 
identical groups of sounds follow each other immediately, or they are separated 
by other words. The first type might be classified as ' geminate type’ (developing 
from Gmredita compounds like dive-dive),* the second as a kind of ‘internal 
rhyme', the latter being not necessarily confined to one repetition of the same 
group of syllables within a sentence. 

In verse, however, the arrangement of similar groups opens up a number 
of varieties, according to their position in the whole stanza as well as in a 
single рада. Both types as characterized above can appear isolated in one 
stanza, in one or more instances, and they may also appear together. Apart 
from this, Indian theoreticians include also the repetition of a whole рада, 
even of a whole stanza, in their concept of yamaka. А rather special case may 
be found in the concatenation of рёйаѕ, where the last word in the preceding 
рада is taken up at the beginning of the next рада. 

The possibilities of repetition and gemination in verse may be categorized 
as follows: 


A. Repetition of a complete phrase or sentence occupying at least one whole 
pada (e.g. samudga in NS). 

. Occurrence of the same group of 2-4 syllables? 
once in each pada (‘rhyme type’, e.g. paddnta in NS: four times xx gi) 
twice in one pada (internal rhyme, e.g. madhyanta in Bhatti, Bhamaha, 
and AP: xx в; xx gj) 

3. immediate (‘geminate’) repetition of the same group, once in each pada 

(e.g. amredita in NS xx gigi) 

4. immediate (‘geminate’) repetition of the same group, twice in one pada 

(e.g. kafci in NS: g,g, хх 2282) 

5. special forms: 

(a) internal rhyme with 3 members in one pada (cakravala in Bhatti: xx g, 

ХХ В; XX 81) 

(b) concatenation of pádas (cakravala in NS, Кайсї in Bhatti, samdasta in 

Dandin: [а] хх g;, [b] gi хх р», [c] 82 xx Bs, [d] gs xx). 

Since the location of the repeated groups of syllables (either geminates or 
single occurrence in two or more pádas) may be at the beginning, in the middle, 
or at the end of a pada, and since either a different or the same repetition may 
appear in each of the padas, one easily arrives at a great number of sub-types, 
and it is certainly interesting to find out which of the sub-types actually appear 
in the discussions. 

The number of different yamakas varies considerably in the five sources 
referred to in this article: 

NS discusses, with examples, 10 yamakas; Bhatti gives 20 examples without 
discussion; Dandin produces 60 examples; Bhàmaha lists and exemplifies 5 
yamakas (which come quite close to the suggested categorization, leaving out 
B5); for the AP, which does not give any examples, it is difficult to say how 


Now 


*The NS вуша the term Zmredita for the geminate type of yamaka, whereas Dandin 
(likewise the AP) it, descriptively, avyapeta ' non-mediate, contiguous’ 

5]n the symbolic representation of the types, ‘g’ stands for ‘group of 2-4 syllables that is 
part of a yamaka', ‘xx’ represents the remainder of the pada; an example like Bhamaha's 
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many are listed, since the text is not consistent and partly defective: in the 
second part of its treatment of yamaka the NS list is quoted, whereas in the 
first part it attempts a systematization and arrives at 4 categories with a total 
of 16 sub-types for the first three of them, the last one not being taken up 
again. The distribution of the number of sub-types is as follows: 






B4  B5a B5b 









- 2 тай 


Вһаш 8 2 2 4 2 G: ue 20 
Dandin 15 14 (4) 15(+3) 3) 2 1  (combin) 60 
Bhamaha | 1 1 1 4 + 4 - (а 5 
APS - 0 3 9 3 Kum fu 16-7) 


There is no doubt that the NS is the oldest of these texts, basically for two 
reasons: (1) it does not yet distinguish between anuprāsa (alliteration) and 
yamaka, since the anuprasa is included in the yamakas, which are defined as 
Sabdàbhyüsa ‘repetition of sound(s)’; (2) it does not yet establish the feature 
that the meaning of the two (or more) similar groups of syllables must be 
different, as is stated in the definitions of Bhaàmaha and the AP and shown in 
the examples of Bhatti and Dandin. Both these reasons are interlinked, and 
the appearance of a separate sabda-alamkara called anuprása may indicate a 
desire to separate repetitions with double meaning from those without. In 
Bhatti, whom we may take as the next oldest after NS, this separation is 
already existent: his 10th canto starts with an example of anuprása, before the 
yamakas are presented." 

In both the NS and Bhatti, the sequence of yamakas does not seem to 
follow any systematic concept; this may be explained, in the case of Bhatti, by 
the fact that he has to tell a meaningful story (the story of Rama’s conquest 
of Lanka), where the succession of events is fixed, and where it might not 
always have been possible to invent yamaka-examples in a systematic order; 
moreover, the NS, which may be considered to have been the authority in this 
matter, did not present a system, either. 

There are, however, a few indications of grouping together of at least some 
similar yamakas in Bhatti, such as v. 4—6 (padanta-, рааааі-, padamadhya- 
yamaka, all belonging to B3), v. 13—14 (vrnta- and puspa-yamaka, correspond- 
ing to NS püdadi- and padanta-yamaka, and belonging to B1), and, towards 
the end, v. 18, 19, 20—21 (garbha-, sarva-, and таћа-уатака), all belonging to 
group A, the sarva-yamaka being identical with NS caturvyavasita (which also 
appears towards the end in the NS). As for the remaining examples, yamakas 
from group А seem to be interspersed with those from group B, without any 
systematic connexion. Interestingly enough (as it seems at first sight), Bhatti 
starts, after an example for páda-repetition, with an example named pddanta 
(by the commentaries) like no. 1 of the NS; the same name is, however, applied 
to two different types of yamaka: in the NS to the end-rhyme type (ВІ: the 
same word occurring at the end of each рада, which is called puspa-yamaka 
by the Bhatti commentaries), in Bhatti to the geminate type appearing at the 
end of a páda. In this and other cases there is in fact little congruence in the 


5 Without the quotation from the NS, see below р 509. Since there are no examples given, ıt 
is difficult to bring the AP into accord with the other sources. 

7 The term аза is, of course, not to be found in Bhatt himself, who does not give any 
names or explanations at all, but is applied to the example by later commentators. 
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sequence of yamakas between NS and Bhatti, whereas there are many congru- 
ences between the individual definitions (and examples) of the NS and the 
examples of Bhatti. 

As far as the yamakas of type B are concerned, there are, of course, 
differences between the two sources as to how many syllables are repeated in 
a yamaka, and as to the difference in the meaning of the same group of 
syllables. This difference in meaning is established to a great extent in Bhatti’s 
examples, but is still rare in the VS. 


П. Types of yamaka in Nàtyasastra, Bhatti, Dandin, and Bhamaha® 


1. Type A 

The notion of meaning difference may have started from the examples of 
type A, where a repetition of a whole páda obviously does not make much 
sense, unless the meaning is somewhat changed. Thus the example of the 
samudga-yamaka in NŠ (no. 3), the repetition of half a stanza, is based on 
double understanding of the compound pravara-künana-hasti, as an ‘elephant 
of the forest’ (tatpurusa compound) or an ‘elephant’ among the forests (a 
rüpaka figure in the form of a karmadharaya compound), which then influences 
also the understanding of the qualifying bahuvrthi compound. An example for 
different word-division, which becomes very popular in later yamakas, is the 
vikranta-yamaka (NS no. 4), the repetition of pada 2 in pada 4: the first word 
in pada 2 is dvisrnga’, but at its recurrence in pada 4 the initial d belongs to 
the preceding ablative, so that visriga’ is to be read (and understood). The 
same applies to the caturvyavasita-yamaka (NS no. 9), where the same pada is 
to be read 4 times, each time with a different meaning, partly with different 
separation of words (also within compounds). 


As for the Bhattikavya, all 3 yamakas of type A in the NS are represented 
in examples, and others are added, obviously in order to complete the system. 
Thus we find in Bhatti, canto 10: 


v. 2 уикрайа (рада b —pàda d) ~ NS vikranta (no. 4) 
v. 7 samudga (a + b=c + d)=NS samudga (no. 3) 
v. 19 sarva-yamaka (a=b=c=d)= NS caturvyavasita (no. 9) 


То this stock the following other combinations are added: 


. 10 ayugmapàda (a —c), corresponding to yukpada 

у. 12 mithuna (c =d), which might be classified as a kind of *dvirvyavasita (in 
analogy to caturvyavasita of the N. 

. 16 vipatha (a=d), and 

. 18 garbha (b c), which can likewise be regarded as *dvirvyavasita, so that 
there is only the combination a—b missing, in order to complete the 
paradigm 

v. 20-21 maha-yamaka (repetition of a whole stanza), which seems to be one 

logical step further from the samudga-yamaka (the repetition of half 

a stanza). 


Looking at the sequence of all yamakas of type А in Bhatti, one cannot 
fail to notice that there is a certain system: first, the first two pada-repetition 
yamakas of the NS are exemplified (in reverse order, though), followed by a 
number of complements to the first of them, where always two padas are 


< 


<< 


* In the systemate pieseatation of yamaka, discussion of ipurüna (which resembles Dandin 
in B2, B3, and B4) will be mainly reserved until later, since the lack of examples to accompany 
the definitions makes it a special case. 
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grouped together. Then the third pada-repetition yamaka of the NS is intro- 
duced; the series is completed by a new type, where the whole stanza is 
repeated. 


Thus we can see how one strand of yamaka tradition has been Jed to a 
kind of systematic perfection rather early. Even Dandin, who is very fond of 
systematization (as we shall see), has only little to add to it: the missing 
combination of pada a — páda b, the ‘double mithuna' a=b with c=d as well 
as a=d with bc; and 3 examples for 3 pádas being identical. His examples 
of type A are, however, separated from those of type B, and the sequence of 
his presentation is far more systematic: he starts with the traditional samudga 
(a -- b —c-r d), to which he adds, as complements, the ‘double mithuna’ (a =b; 
c=d) and the remaining combination a=d with b=c (which may be seen, in 
terms of Bhatti's commentaries, as a combination of vipatha and garbha); then 
he presents the examples with 2 padas only being identical, starting systematic- 
ally with a=b, which was left out by Bhatti; after that he introduces the new 
combination of 3 pàdas being identical, and finishes up with the fourfold 
occurrence of the first pada (=: NS no. 9 = Bhatti's sarva-yamaka) and Bhatti’s 
new maha-yamaka, which he calls slokabhydsa, followed by a new yamaka 
called maha-yamaka, where half a pada is repeated eight times—a special case 
of the 4 equal padas, in which the amredita type (B3) is mixed with the complete 
pádabhyasa. 


2. Type Bl 

As for type B, the development is far more complicated, since the possibil- 
ities of combination are far more numerous. Turning back to the comparison 
between NS and Bhatti, we may start with type Bl (e.g. four times xx g,), 
which may be roughly compared to what we would call ‘rhyme’—though in 
our culture we would expect the first consonant of a group of similar syllables 
to be different. This phenomenon does, by the way, also occur in Sanskrit 
literature, but it is far less frequent there than in the literature of the vernaculars 
(probably because of the fact that the development of the yamakas is based 
on double meaning). 


This ‘rhyme type’ yamaka seems to appear first at the end of each pada 
of a stanza—at least if one considers its being represented as the very first 
example of yamaka in the NS, where it is descriptively called padanta-yamaka. 
Although the definition speaks only of an aksara being equal in all four padas, 
the example presents a word of three syllables, "mandalam. It is compounded 
with different things, thus the meaning of the whole compound differs from 
pada to рада, the meaning of the word mandala being essentially the same. 
Much later in the list of the NS appears the complementary sub-type with the 
first group of syllables the same in all padas, the pádadi-yamaka (no. 7); in the 
example, each pada starts with visnuh (which might be compared to the figure 
anaphora in classical rhetoric), the meaning being, of course, always the same. 


Turning to Bhatti now, we may observe that the NS padanta-yamaka 
appears rather late, in v. 14, and the name allotted to it by the commentators 
is no longer pádanta (which is reserved for a sub-type of ВЗ right at the 
beginning of Bhatti's yamakas), but puspa-yamaka, and it is preceded by its 
complementary sub-type ( pādādi in NS) called vrnta-yamaka (v. 13), the begin- 
ning of the рада being considered the ‘stalk’ (vrnta) and the end the ‘ flower’ 
(puspa), as it appears, by the commentators who used these names. As for 
Bhatti's examples, v. 14 ( puspa-yamaka) has the two syllables *mālam appearing 
at the end of each pada, twice as the last member of a bahuvrihi compound 
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(a and c), once as part of another word (tamalam b), and once in the sandhi 
combination of two words (Јасата alam d). Thus one might regard this 
example as а kind of transitional stage between the repetition of the same 
word at the end of different compounds, as seen in the example in the NS, 
and the new device of repetition with different meaning, based on different 
separation of words. This new usage appears to be more consistently applied 
in the complementary example of the same group of syllables at the beginning 
of each pada (v. 13 vrnta-yamaka), where the four syllables nà-ri-nà-ma- are 

to be read as (а) па аттат a[pa' ], (b) [n] arina+a[mala’], (c) па аттат 
a[mala’ |, and (d) narinám ajbhavad]. Thus the example with initial ' rhyme' is 
now completely based on different separation of words, and it precedes the 
example with ‘end-rhyme °, as one would expect from a systematic presentation. 


As for the further development of this type (ВІ), Bhamaha restricts himself 
to one example with ‘end-rhyme’, called samastapáda-yamaka. Each pada 
concludes with fasanah, twice as last member of a bahuvrihi compound, once 
on its own, and once in the sandhi combination "tadráa--asanah within a 
compound. Thus he seems to be rather more conservative than Bhatti; one 
has, however, to take into consideration that he is no friend of more ' artificial’ 
yamakas anyway (see below). 


Dandin, on the other hand, concentrates systematically on ‘initial rhyme’. 
Apart from the classical example with the same syllables (ka-ma-le-) at the 
beginning of each pada (occurring as kam aleh, kamala + irsyd', kam alekhyam, 
and kamalà iva) of v. 29, he gives also examples for repetition in 2 or 3 padas 
only. He starts systematically with six examples for repetition of a group of 
syllables at the beginning of two padas (v. 20—25): 


four syllables: madhur ena’/madhurena in a and b, 

three syllables: karo 'ti /karoti in a and c, 

four syllables: sa+kalāpa 4 ull" ]/sakalà аро in a and d, 
four syllables: kalikam i[ha]/ Каі kami[ni] in b and c, 
four syllables:  candrakànta' [candraka + anta" in b and d, 
three syllables:  varáhe[na]/vara-ahe|r] in c and d. 


He then presents 3 examples with repetition in 3 pádas (у. 26—28):? 


three syllables: 

karenaf karena/karena|vah] in a, b, c, 
four syllables: 

para аға + ta|ru^]/parágata[m]/parága + ta[tam] in а, c, and d, 
four syllables: 

sada nava'[sa dainava‘/sa + dana + va[ra‘] in b, c, and d. 


Furthermore, he introduces combinations of 2+2 pádas being equal at the 
beginning (presumably in analogy to the system of the repetition of whole 
padas): 
in two adjacent padas: 

mudà rama[nam]/('m) udara+ma[ni"] in a and b, тайа + bhra[mad"]/(m) 
a+dabhra’ in c and d (v. 30), 
in even and odd padas: 

uditair (from i with ud and from vad) in and с, (m) arutair/máritair in b 
and d (v. 31), 


? One would actually expect one more ample, with the beginnings of a, b, and d being the 
same, but Dandin seems to have ignored this. 
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in the outer and inner pàdas: 

ѕига + jita‘/su+rajita’ in a and d, tanum adhya|sate]/tanu + madhya|h] in b 
and c. 
Thus he arrives at 13 examples in total for pádadi-yamaka. 


For padanta, there is only one example, v. 41, among the ‘difficult’ (duskara) 
yamakas, all padas ending in 'mattaya: [рғајтайа ya, [amíu]mat тауа, 
[ visesa] + mattaya, and [kanti]mattayaá. (It may be worth while noticing that 
the possibility of repeating the same group of syllables in the middle of each 
pada still does not occur at all.) 

Both the examples with initial rhyme and end-rhyme in all four padas show 
different word separation throughout (as do also the other examples); thus this 
feature seems to be firmly established with Dandin, even though it does not 
appear in his definition of yamaka. 


3. Type B2 

Whereas type ВІ, the ‘rhyme type’, presupposes a whole stanza in NS, 
Bhatti, and Bhamaha, or at least more than one pada (as in some of Dandin’s 
examples), types B2 and B3 involve the repetition of a group of syllables within 
one pada. The figure may appear in all padas, with different groups of syllables 
repeated, or as a special case (in Dandin) with the same repetition of groups 
in all pádas. 

As for type B2, the ‘internal rhyme’ (e.g. xx g, xx gj), it shares with ВІ 
the feature that the occurrences of the same group of syllables are separated 
by a number of other syllables (in case of B1 simply the remaining syllables 
of the pada; in case of B2 it depends on the length of the padas in a specific 
metre, whether more than one or two syllables can be squeezed in between the 
two groups forming the yamaka). Unlike ВІ, however, the type B2 is not 
restricted to metrical forms, but can also be found in prose.!? Strikingly enough, 
it does not occur in the NS—where one might expect a (sub-)type called 

аа as it appears in Bhatti and Bhamaha. One of tbe editions of the 
however, adduces a second example for padanta-yamaka, which appears 
2 in an aksara metre, but in a metre counting matras that are grouped in 
ganas (where one can hardly speak of * padas', but only of two lines with a 
caesura after the 3rd gana). Here the rhyme appears at the end of the 3rd and 
the last gana of each line—and this would normally be considered as ‘ internal 
thyme’. Interestingly enough, the example in question presents the type of 
rhyme where the first consonant of the group of similar syllables is different 
(as ‘rhyme’ is normally understood, at least in Western literary tradition): thus 
the rhyme -isnuh occurs 4 times in this additional verse, in prabhavisnur, 
sahisnuh, jisnur, and visnuh. 


If we look at Bhatti’s example for madhyanta-yamaka (v. 17, towards the 
end), we find the rhyme pairs 'd udáram—mudà, aram, sakas$am—prakasam, 
visado—amisadah, and ‘m avantam—malyavantam, which show quite similar 
features (only that the rhyme is now different in each pada). And this feature 
can be found again in Dandin's corresponding example (v. 43), which appears 
among the ‘difficult’ (duskara) yamakas: -itena appears in 'smitena—uditena 
(a), vyalokitena—'gatena (a licence, in b), vyajrmbhitena—darSitena (c), and 
hanti tena—jivitena (d). This can hardly be fortuitous. 


10 A few examples occur in Aryaśūra’s Jatakamala, e.g at Ше oe of the Supaáragajdtaka 
(14); mrtiman ... dhrtimdn, or after v. 2 ° m . [arpr]ta: 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, по. Іхуш, ed M. Ramakris Каз ( (Вагода, 1934), уо]. п. 
12 іе. 4-pàda yamaka: the same group of syllables occurs 1n each pada of the stanza. 
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Even Bháümaha, who gives only a reduced selection of yamakas, keeps 
madhyànta and illustrates it rather in the same manner as his colleagues and 
predecessors: samsara(d)—asara(t); kleáüntam—prasantam; [vya|dhinam— 
[á]dhinám, and [jya|yastvam—|muktüna]yas tvam. Here it is not the initial 
consonant that is different in each pair (as it is in Bhatti), but the preceding 
syllable in the words that are paired. So we may assume that the тайһуйта 
type, even if it is not (separately) attested in the NS, must have been a fairly 
well-established type, which is significantly different from the other yamaka 
types with wholly identical syllables but different meaning. 


As systematization in poetic theory required, the madhyanta type (for its 
occurrence in prose there was, of course, no need to specify the location as 
madhya or anta of а рада) had to be supplemented by a padadimadhya-yamaka. 
This is found in Bhatti v. 15 (preceding the madhydnta, as one might expect 
from a systematic presentation): ghana, vana, jana, and taru appear at the 
beginning and somewhere in the middle of the four padas, the middle being 
not confined to the same place in each рада (separated by 5, 2, 5, and 3 
syllables in the different padas). Is it by mere chance that ghana, vana, and 
jana rhyme in the same ‘ Western’ way as in the madhyanta-yamaka example? 
As for the difference in meaning of the similar sequences of syllables, the same 
procedure may be observed as in the padanta example (i.e. the puspa-yamaka): 
the pairs of syllables appear either as the same word in different compounds 
(vana, taru) or as parts of different words ( ghana—vilamghana; jana—janaka). 


As for Dandin, his corresponding example (v. 45) again appears among the 
special cases of the duskara-examples (i.e. where the same group of syllables 
appears in each рада of a stanza): the two syllables sa-ra- appear twice in each 
páda, eight times in total. In order to complete the system, Dandin introduces 
also a pddddyanta example (v. 47) with ra-ve- at the beginning and the end of 
each páda of the stanza. It may be worth noticing that his examples do not 
follow the expected systematic order (starting with adi): his first example 
(unlike Bhatti's) is madhyanta! 


4. Type B3 

Turning now to type B3, the last independent main category of yamaka 
(introducing gemination, e.g. xx рур), one may observe that its range of 
application seems to be much larger than that of the other types dealt with so 
far, partly because of its being suitable for various kinds of combination, partly 
because of its development from a very simple figure, the amredita (compound), 
to the highest sophistication of $lesa, which is, in some cases, only obtained 
by very tricky word analyses and is often based on ‘homonyms’ which go 
back to etymologically the same word (and thus are no homonyms in the strict 
sense).!? In its pure, isolated form it occurs as no. 8 in the NS, being called 
ümredita-yamaka, and it really is still very near to the basic @mredita which is 
not so much a poetic figure as a grammatical expression of continuity or 
repetition of the action (or the intensity of the statement) concerned. In the 
NS example, the figure appears at the end of each pada: muhur muhuh, pade 
pade, punah punah (which all mean basically the same, ‘again and again, at 
each moment’), and vind vind (which functions as an intensification). One may 
ask whether this is really an alamkara—no doubt the fact that a repetition 
occurs in all four padas makes it appear as such. 

The same figure may also occur at the beginning of each pada; this type 
appears as no. 6 in the NS, under the name samdasta-yamaka (how this name 


13 See below pp. 503, Bhatti’s example no. 5. 
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comes about is difficult to say);!^ the example, however, offers more than is in 
the definition, where it is merely stated that the two words at the beginning 
should be identical—and this they actually are, in the same non-poetic way as 
in the ámredita-yamaka: pasya pasya (а), yena yena (b, repeated also in c), tena 
tena (d); but this is not the only repetition occurring in the example: the 
remaining seven syllables of b and d of this stanza in rathoddhatad metre are 
identical too, and this brings about a certain proximity to the vikranta-yamaka 
(no. 4 in NS, see above). Whether this happens by chance and is not significant 
at all, is also difficult to decide; likewise, whether the repetition of the same 
yena in рада b and c is of any significance. 

There is another rather complex example in the NS (no. 2), where pairs of 
the same word occur at the beginning of each рада, but this is combined with 
the repetition of a group of 4 syllables at the end of each pada, with different 
meaning, the whole example being called ka@fci-yamaka. It is, no doubt, the 
most progressive example of yamaka to be met with at the time of the NS, 
the double meaning in the repetition at the end of the рада being fully 
developed. Since it presents a combination of repetitions, it rather belongs to 
our type B4 and will be dealt with below, after the investigation of type B3 in 
its simple, not composite, form. 


In Bhatti, this type seems to be considered quite essential: it appears right 
at the beginning (after the 1st example of püda-repetition), starting with the 
pair of similar syllables at the end, which is called paádanta-yamaka in the 
commentaries (but must not be confused with the pádanta of the NS). Here 
we meet with the efforts to allot a different meaning to similar groups of 
syllables: sahasd (a) once meaning ‘immediately’ and once sa-hasa (Ё) ‘with 
laughter/joy’ (referring to the city of Lanka); prabhavatà bhavata (b); viyatà 
(c) once instr. of viyat ‘sky’ and once instr. of the pres. part. of afi with vi; 
nagam ita gamitü (d). The metre is pramitàksarü, which requires a double 
anapaestic cadence (У ~ - У  -, particularly favourable to this type of yamaka). 

The example with the figure at the end of each рада is followed by examples 
of the figure at the beginning (named padadi) and in the middle ( padamadhya), 
both in the totaka metre (4 times " ~ - in each рада), so that the groups of 
syllables metrically resemble those of the pdddnta example: sarasam (gen. pl.) 
5a 4- rasüm (acc. sg. of a bahuvrihi); patatam (gen. pl.) once in the meaning of 
‘birds’, once in the function of pres. part.; sakalaih once meaning ‘all in total’, 
once ‘with noise’; and (r)uditai ruditair, all at the beginning of the padas of 
v.4; in the middle of the padas of the next stanza (v. 5) we find kamcana 
kaficana- (a), sikhind instr. sg. of sikhin, once meaning ‘fire’, once taken in its 
literal meaning ‘characterised by a crest, i.e. with flame(s)' (b); dravata once 
as instr. sg. of the pres. part. of „dru, and once as nom. sg. f. of the abstract 
noun dravata (c); [hima + ћа]па +krtā instr. sg. of a tatpurusa ending in "rt-, 
and na krtü nom. sg. f., congruent with dravatd (d). 

These three examples, which belong together, are followed by an example 
where the same group of syllables occurs three times in one рада, first repeated 
immediately, without any syllable in between, then taken up again at the end, 
after two other syllables.!5 This example seems to be a mixture of the ‘internal 


14 The literal meaning is ‘bitten, pinched’. Dandin applies this term to the concatenation type 
of yamaka. In Bhümaha the term appears as затаазака ‘ pincers’ among those which 
he subsumes under his main five types (see below) and hence does not illustrate by examples of 
their own; thus it is impossible to guess what he might have meant by it. 

15 V. 6: avasitam hasitam prasitam muda 
vilasitam hrasitam smara + bhasitam | 
na sa+madah ата hata + sammadah 
pura+hitam vihitam na samihitam || 
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rhyme’ type (B2, madhyanta, even up to the change of consonants at the 
beginning of the similar groups) and the type of immediate repetition (but 
partly also with change of consonants, rather than with double meaning); the 
example is, however, even more complicated, since the same ' rhyme" 'asitam 
can be found six times in the first two padas; pada c and pada d introduce 
“тадан апа 'hitam, respectively, three times after different prefixes (or members 
of compound): sa + madah, pramada(h), -sammadah (c); pura -- hitam, vihitam, 
and samihitam (with a different root, in d). The example is called cakravala by 
the commentaries, a name that applies to something apparently different in 
the NS no. 5: concatenation of the end of one pada with the beginning of the 
subsequent one, according to the definition; the corresponding example, how- 
ever, shows additionally a repetition of the same group of syllables at the end 
(i.e. the Gmredita type, NS no. 8), so that the same group of syllables appears 
actually 3 times (twice at the end of one pada, and again at the beginning of 
the subsequent pàda)!— One cannot fail to see some connections between the 
two sets: Bhatti's cakravala-yamaka presents the threefold occurrence of the 
same group, as in the example of the NS; it is, however, Bhatti’s kafici-yamaka 
(the concatenation) that corresponds to the definition of the cakravala in the 
NS (whatever Bhatti’s own names may have been). 

There is still another example in Bhatti which may be subsumed under this 
yamaka type: his very last one (v. 22), called §lokadyanta-yamaka, where the 
geminate pair occurs at the beginning of the first pada (citram citram, with 
double meaning, once as adj. ‘bright, beautiful, colourful’, once as noun 
*painting") and at the end of the last pada (muhur muhuh, quite similar to 
рада a in the NS example no. 8, amredita). —This example, however, seems 
to be quite isolated within the tradition. 

Returning to the more simple geminate type, it seems to have considerably 
gained in importance after the NS, presumably hand in hand with the introduc- 
tion of the obligatory double meaning (which could be already observed in 
the Bhatti examples), and has apparently been much in favour with systematists 
like Dandin or the author of (the alamkära section of) the AP. The latter 
explicitly states that yamakas must be based on double meaning (bhinnartha) 
and divides them into two main groups, avyapeta (unseparated) and vyapeta 
(separated); they are further divided according to where and how often they 
appear in one pada, and in how many padas they appear. For the whole set 
of the avyapeta-yamakas (B3 + B4) he arrives at the number of 13 sub-types. 


Dandin agrees with AP both in starting with the avyapeta main type and 
in dividing it into sub-types according to the place of occurrence in a рада 
and to the number of padas in which the figure appears, and he meticulously 
demonstrates each possibility: not only where and in how many padas, but 
also in which of the padas, if the occurrence is once, twice, or three times. He 
thus arrives at a large number of sub-types, thus for the padadi type: four 
examples for one occurrence in a stanza (one for each рада), six examples for 
two occurrences (one for each possible combination of two padas), in the same 
way three examples for three occurrences, before the example with four occur- 
rences is arrived at (which corresponds to Bhatti's padadi-yamaka), the number 
of examples amounting to 13 for the pádàdi type only. If one applies the same 
method to the padamadhya and the padanta type, one arrives at a number of 
39 in total—but Dandin desists from giving any example for these types, 
except for the special cases of the ‘difficult’ (duskara) yamakas, where the same 
group of similar syllables, or geminates of such groups, would appear in all 
four pádas: there exists one example for padamadhya in v. 39 ( ya-te-ya-te-), 
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and for püdanta in v. 41 (na-te-na-te-); for the pddadi type alone, no such 
duskara example is found. Thus the B3 type is actually represented, in Dandin, 
by 15 given examples. In all of them, the application of double meaning to 
similar groups of syllables is strictly observed. 


As for Bhámaha, he gives only one example for this type, the padadi 
example (cf. Dandin's similar restriction), and it appears at the very beginning 
of his yamaka examples. The double meanings found in it are similar to those 
of Bhatti's examples: sä adhunā sddhuna (a), rajatà (b) once instr. sg. of the 
pres. part. of ./raj (congruent with sadhuna), and once nom. sg. of rdjatd f. an 
abstract noun (like that in Bhatti v. 5c) congruent with sd; sahitam (c) once 
meaning ‘the whole, all’ as attribute to janam, and once meaning ' united’ as 
a predicate dependent on kartum; samgatam (d) similarly once ‘come together’ 
as attribute, and once ‘unanimous, arriving at the same opinion’ as predicate. 
(Such grammatical manipulation may be considered as slightly forced.) 


Thus we may sum up the development of type B3 as follows: from an 
ümredita (gemination) with no especially poetic function, appearing as no. 6 
(samdasta) and no. 8 (ümredita) in the NS, it advances, as padanta, nearly to 
the first place in Bhatti’s list, supplanting, as it were, the pádanta (rhyme-type 
yamaka) of the NS in this position (which latter, as shown above, appears 
rather late in Bhatti's sequence); then follow the examples for similar geminates 
appearing at the beginning and in the middle of each pada, and it is the former 
of the two, the padadi, which subsequently attracts the special attention of 
Dandin and Bhamaha. This type of yamaka (with initial gemination) seems to 
have become more and more the prototype of yamaka in general, so that 
description of yamakas tend to start with it. The double meaning (which is 
later obligatory) seems to have been introduced for it as early as the NS, since 
in its composite example of kafici-yamaka (по. 2), which was mentioned above 
p. 503 (in the context of the geminate type occurring at the beginning of each 
pada), the gemination at the end of each pada does appear with double 
meaning (based on different word separation); nevertheless, the NS definition 
still simply speaks of two identical words (same pade) appearing at the begin- 
ning and the end of a páda. 


5. Type B4 

This last example actually belongs to the combinatory type B4, where more 
than one yamaka occurs in one pada (e.g. gigi Xx 8282). If the same systematiz- 
ation as was developed by Dandin for the adi-yamaka of the amredita type 
were applied to it, one would have to cope with innumerable possibilities of 
combination. Fortunately, there seems to have been a limited zeal (or capacity) 
to demonstrate the combinatory types in such detail. 

It appears that the most popular sub-type of B4 is indeed the one just dealt 
with, no. 2 (kafici-yamaka) of the NS, which provides, at the beginning and in 
the end of each pada, a geminate-type yamaka and, surprisingly for the NS, 
shows double meaning of the repeated groups of syllables throughout. The 
metre of the example is mattamayiiri, with 13 syllables in each pada (~ — – ~ 


-YY — VY — <), and there is only one syllable left that is not subject to 
gemination: the fifth, between the 2+2 syllables at the beginning and the 4+4 
syllables at the end. The double meaning is brought about (1) by sandhi in а 
compound, as in уйта+йуйтйһ ‘the lengths of the night-watches’, 
vyakta--avyaktà(h) ‘distinct and indistinct  (—half-distinct)', апа 
гата + árama(h) ‘pleasant pleasure-groves’, (2) by understanding a word in 
two meanings, as in phulle phulle ‘a flower being full-blown’ (loc. abs.), (3) by 
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prefixing a preposition or different particles as in vismayate ca smayate ca and 
sabhramare và abhramare và, and (4) by different word separation, as in candra- 
vatinam dravatinàm and sára + janinàm rajanmam. This, the most progressive 
yamaka in the NS, appears as second instance, just after the simplest one, the 
(original) padanta type (with end-rhyme), so that these two first yamakas in 
the NS contain a broad span of development, and together with no. 3, the 
repetition of a whole pàda, provide the basic types of what is to be understood 
as a yamaka. 


In Bhatti, there are two different yarnaka examples that may be regarded 
as representatives of the káfici-yamaka in the NS: v. 9 (yamaküvali) and v. 11 
(Gdyanta). In both examples the yamaka geminates appear at the beginning 
and at the end of each pada; in v. 9 without any syllable in between, so that 
all syllables are involved in the repetition; іп v. 11 (in vamáasthavila metre) 
with 4 syllables between the two pairs of two syllables each. The 1st example, 
v. 9, is in totaka metre (4 times " " —), which actually encourages the repetition 
of groups of 3 syllables, such as was also observed in the examples of padadi 
(v. 4) and padamadhya (v. 5); and even the padanta example showed the same 
kind of cadence. All the repetitions are subject to double meaning, which is 
achieved by all kinds of devices, from understanding the same word in two 
slightly different meanings, to various changes in the separation of words and 
compounds. 


As for Dandin, this type is represented only among the examples of the 
list of duskara (4-pada) yamakas. In this list he covers not only the traditional 
padanta type, but also the madhyünta and the adimadhya type. Unlike his 
predecessors, Dandin extends the double occurrence of the same yamaka in 
one рада to all padas of a stanza. Thus, in v. 48, mayámayd' appears at the 
beginning and the end of all padas, in v. 46 naydnaya@ at the beginning and in 
the middle of each pada, and in v. 44 тапатйпа? in the middle (or rather, just 
after the first syllable, which is not subject to repetition) and the end of each 
рада. Then he continues with the interrupted repetition (vyapeta or ‘internal 
rhyme") characteristic of the traditional madhyanta type, followed by an 
example of the correlated avyapeta-yamaka gemination, repeated in the middle 
and at the end of each pada, before he turns to the vyapeta and the avyapeta 
examples in the beginning and the middle, and the beginning and the end of 
each рада, respectively. 


With Bhamaha, who confines the list of yamakas to five, all types of 
yamakas other than those dealt with earlier (A, B1, B2, B3) have to be looked 
for in the one of his examples that is left, which appears as the last but one, 
named àvali-yamaka. This name, which is applied by Bhatti’s commentators 
to an example similar to the küfici-yamaka in the NS, is here probably rather 
meant as ‘series’ in the sense of an accumulation of different sub-types of 
yamaka in one stanza. Its first pàda shows the adyanta type as in Bhatti, with 
sita--asita--(a^) in the beginning (cp. also NS vyakta+avyakta) and 
dhara 4- ádharüm (cp. NS rāma + arama) at the end, whereas in the third pada 
the same geminate (ghanághaná) appears twice, in the beginning and some- 
where in the middle, similar to Dandin's adimadhya type example (v. 46), 
except that it is not applied to the whole stanza: Bhamaha, though mentioning 
the practice of using the same group(s) of syllables in all padas (sarvapadesu), 


16 Similar types are possibly also referred to in the AP, within its пй grou of six sub-types 
of avyapeta occurring 1n one pada, based on 3 kinds (adi, madhya, anta) of double (dvintyogatah) 
occurrence of the same group in one püda (see below p. 510). 
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characterizes it as duskrtam sadhu tüdrsam, which may be understood as a 
polemic against Dandin.!? 


6. Type B5 

There are a few yamaka types left which have not been dealt with so far. 
One is the so-called cakravala in the №, the example of which presents one 
characteristic more than is covered in the definition (as was to be observed 
also for the samdasta-yamaka). 1t is defined as a kind of concatenation of 
padas within a stanza, the last group of syllables of a preceding püda being 
identical with the first group of the subsequent pada, i.e. (a) xx g1, (b) р, xx 22, 
(с) g2 xx ga, (d) рз xx. In the example, however, the final group appears twice, 
as geminate, at the end of each рада, so that it is actually a mixture of two 
types of repetition, by which the same group of syllables appears thrice in 
total, i.e. (а) хх вру, (b) Bı XX 8282 (€) B2 XX B383, (d) вз xx. Perhaps this fact 
has puzzled Bhatti (and hence the commentators who assigned names to his 
examples) and caused him to separate both aspects of the cakravála-yamaka 
of the NS: one aspect, the threefold occurrence of the same group is exemplified 
in v. бапа given the name cakravála, whereas the other aspect, the concatena- 
tion, is exemplified in v. 8 and called ka@fici-yhamaka (this name seems to have 
been ‘vacant’, since the NS example of that name appears as pádadyanta- 
yamaka in Bhatti). 


Dandin keeps both aspects, calling the concatenation-type (without gemina- 
tion) samdasta (v. 51, example v. 52), but does not attribute any special name 
to the threefold occurrence in one páda, which he exemplifies again among the 
duskara examples, with the same group of syllables three times in all padas 
(mata) in v. 49 and with the same yamaka pair (kalakala’) in v. 50. The latter 
type seems to be included also in the AP, as the threefold occurrence (triniyo- 
gatah) of the avyapeta-yamaka in one pada. 


In Bhámaha, only the threefold occurrence is exemplified: in the 2nd pada 
of his ávali stanza (madàm appearing three times, as part of a compound, with 
prefix, and without). 


Ш. Systematization and definition of yamaka in the early texts 

Having hitherto attempted a systematic presentation of the data, it seems 
appropriate to make some proposals regarding the structure of the text passages 
in question, i.e. how the sequence and grouping of yamakas has come about 
in each of them, and how they may have influenced each other. 

A sequence like that of the NS or Bhatti seems to be, at first sight, quite 
unsystematic and to have come about merely by accident; one has to ask, 
however, why the examples should be thrown together in just this, and no 
other, way. 


1. Nätyaśāstra 

As for the NS, it was already remarked above that the first three items 
appear to represent the three main types of yamaka: (1) the simple ‘end- 
rhyme’, without double meaning, (2) the sophisticated example of immediate 
repetition twice in a pada, with double meaning, and (3) the repetition of half 
7 а stanza (samudga), with different interpretation of the compounds. This basic 


17 The author of the Udydnavrtti (Tiruvadi ed., 1934) gives the explanation: tüdréam mahaya- 
такат südhu samicinam duskaram || asamicinam tu ko na kuryád iti, ‘such а (maha-)yamaka is 
hard to do well, since everyone will do it badly', duskrtam beng regarded as a wrong reading 
оя duskaram (which appears in the text of the Madras ed., 1956, by C. Sankara 
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stock then appears to have been amplified by other sub-types, first by a ‘set’ 
of supplements to each of them: 


padadi (по. 7) as supplement to pddanta, 
amredita (no. 8) as simplified supplement to Кайстї, 
caturvyavasita (no. 9) as supplement to samudga. 


Кайст and samudga are then further supplemented by the somehow odd 
(since definition and example are at variance) sarndasta (no. 6) and the vikranta 
(no. 4), respectively. Likewise odd (for the same reason) is the cakravala (no. 5), 
presumably inserted last between no. 4 and по. 6. Finally no. 10, the mālā- 
yamaka, may have been added to the whole group, demonstrated by three 
examples instead of one; it seems, however, to have remained an outsider and 
eventually to have started a development of its own as anuprasa-alarnkara. 

With this outline of gradual accumulation of yamakas in the passage of 
the NS it is not intended to suggest that there has actually been a historical 
development with a first and final version: it is possible that an accumulation 
like this took place in the mind of the author in one and the same attempt to 
present the yamakas as completely as possible, an author who actually wanted 
to start with the most pregnant prototypes of the whole, for didactic reasons. 


2. Bhatti 

As for Bhatti, it seems most appropriate to give a concordance with the 
NS, excluding the yamakas of type А, which have been dealt with already 
above: 


Bhatti NS 
v.3 padanta amredita (no. 8) 
v.4  padadi samdasta (no. 6) 
v.5 pādamadhya (new) — 
v.6 cakravala [~mala (no. 10)] 
v.8 Кайст =cakravala (no. 5) 
у. 9 avalr [Кайст (no. 2)] 
v.11  padádyanta [Кайст (no. 2)] 
v.13  vwrnta padadi (no. 7) 
v.14 puspa padanta (no. 1) 
v.15 Jpadadimadhya (new) — 
v.17 | madhyanta (new) — * 
v.22  $lokadyanta (new) — 


Looking at this list, one can hardly maintain any longer that the sequence 
is due to mere chance. Bhatti has rearranged the sequence of the NS, according 
to his own priorities no doubt, exchanging the places of the geminate type and 
the end-rhyme type, thereby also grouping together the examples of the same 
type (which had been separated in the NS). Cakravala and kafici have bifurcated 
(see above); the distribution of names to them results in the equation of 
cakravala (NS) with Bhatti’s kafici, but this is presumably established by the 
ignorance of later commentators, who likewise have confusingly applied the 
names райдпіа and pādādi to Bhatti’s first examples, since padanta was the 
first example in the NS. Apart from these changes of order and development 
of two yamakas out of one in the NS, Bhatti has also added a few new 
examples: a supplement to the geminate type (padamadhya), a new main type, 
the ‘internal-rhyme’ type, represented in two examples (padadimadhya and 
madhyünta, which may have had an independent development already before, 
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but were not yet included in the NS), and, at the very end of the yamaka list, 
a supplement to the adyanta version of the geminate type extended to a whole 
stanza~—a type that appears to have not been taken up by any other theorist. 


3. Agnipurüna 
Quite different from Bhatti's approach to a rearrangement is that of the 
Agnipurüna. Since the text is rather short (13 lines), it may be quoted in full: 


anekavarnavrttir yä bhinnarthapratipadika 
yamakam süvyapetam ca vyapetam ca їй tad dvidha: 
ünantaryüd avyapetam ууареіат vyavadhünatah. 
dvaividhyena anayoh sthána-  padabhedàc caturvidham: 
айі padadimadhyantesv | eka-dvi-tri-niyogatah 
saptadhà; pirva-'* pürvena cet padena_uttarottarah 
eka-dvi-tri-padarambhas ішуаћ, sodha tadā aparam 
trtīyam tri-? vidham pádasya adimadhyantagocaram 
pádantayamakam caiva | küficiyamakam eva са 
samsargayamakam caiva | vikrantayamakam tatha 
pádüdiyamakam caiva таа amreditam eva ca 
caturvyavasitam caiva  málayamakam eva ca 
dasadhà yamakam $restham; tadbheda bahavo ‘pare. 


— ә за ке МУ ОО — Os Сл d оо М +з 


woe © 


As can easily be seen, the text consists of two parts, the second one 
beginning with line 9 and containing the NS list of yamakas exactly in the 
same sequence as they appeared there (the name samudga being changed. to 
samsarga), with the exception of no. 5 and 6 of the NS; one line has obviously 
been lost, since the last line speaks of ‘10 best yamakas’, referring certainly 
to the traditional NS list (with all its oddities). One may speculate, of course, 
whether the missing line with no. 5 and 6 was actually lost, or whether these 
yamakas had not yet been included in the NS list (the examples being not 
quite in agreement with the definitions, anyway), and the 3 examples of the 
тӣ18-уатака had been counted separately, in order to arrive at the number 
10. But this question cannot be dealt with satisfactorily, before a critical edition 
of the АР has been established. 

This 'traditional list' is now preceded by a passage of totally different 
character, presenting an attempt to systematize the yamakas in a new way. 
Here for the first time we meet with the main division of all yamakas (excluding, 
of course, the repetitions of whole padas) into two main groups: (1) avyapeta 
(^ without interval’, the old a@mredita or geminate type), and (2) vyapeta (‘ separ- 
ated’, the old ‘rhyme type"). These two types are further subdivided, by the 
place of occurrence within a pada and by the (number of) páda(s) in which 
they occur. Thus one arrives at four main types: 


1. (üdi) avyapeta within one pada 

2. (aparam) avyapeta in more than one pada 

3. (trtfiyam) vyapeta within one pada (—*internal rhyme") 

4. can only be conjectured as vyapeta in more than one pada; a description 
containing also the number of the varieties, such as exists for the three other 
main types, is missing from the text. 

Type 1 and type 3 are further subdivided according to the number of occur- 


18 y 1, sapta-. 
1v] ду. 
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rences within one райда, whereas type 2 (and 4?) are further specified by the 
number of padas in which the repetition occurs. 


The number of sub-types of type 1 is given as seven: 


ekaniyogatah (1 occurrence): adi (g gc, xx), madhya (xx £18; xx), and anta 
(xx 8181), 3 in total; 

dviniyogatah (2 occurrences) Gdimadhya (р.8; XX gog; xx), | ádyanta 
(8181 XX 8282), and madhyanta (xx gig; XX 8182), 3 in total; 

triniyogatah (3 occurrences): ddimadhydanta (gig, XX 2282 XX gag). 


Concerning the dyi- and tri-niyogatah sub-types, опе may be in doubt 
whether actually the occurrence of two (or three) different avyapeta pairs is 
meant, or whether one ought to interpret it as two (or three) occurrences of 
the same pair. Considering the only example of this type in the NS, the kafici- 
yamaka (üdyanta in the АР terminology) one would decide for the first 
alternative (as given above); there are, however, examples in Dandin and 
Bhàmaha, where the same pair is repeated, so that the second alternative 
cannot be totally ruled out (see also above, p. 506). 

The second main type is described as consisting of 6 sub-types; it is, 
however, difficult to be sure how to arrive at this. If we decide to interpret it 
as the adi, madhya, and anta type occurring in all pádas, we arrive only at 3 
sub-types; if we understand it to mean that each of the adi, madhya and anta 
types occur in 2, 3, and 4 pádas, we arrive at (at least) nine sub-types; but if 
we take only one, e.g. the ádi-type, and try the possible combinations of pádas 
following each other ( pürva-pürvena pàdenottarottarah), we do actually arrive 
at the number 6: 


(1) pada a and b, (2) pada b and c, (3) pada c and d; 
(4) pada a, b, and c, (5) pada b, c, and d; 
(6) all 4 pádas. 


The question here is, again, whether the occurrence of different pairs is 
intended, or whether one ought to think of one pair repeated in the subsequent . 
pada(s). Here again the NS example (samdasta, no. 6, and in analogy amredita, 
no.8) would suggest the first alternative, likewise Bhamaha's adi-yamaka 
(no. 1), whereas Dandin gives examples for both alternatives, for the first the 
examples in v. 8—18, and for the second those in v. 36. 

The third main type (vyapeta within one рада, ‘internal rhyme") consists 
of three sub-types, according to the occurrence of the separated group as 
üdimadhya (g, хх ру xx), adyanta (g, xx xx g,), and madhyanta (xx g; xx.g,).? 

For the fourth main type (vyapeta, in more than one pada) no number of 
sub-types is given; possibly one or two lines are lost. One can only guess how 
many there were meant to be: in analogy to the second main type, considering 
only the 241 version, one would arrive at 6 again; if one were to include the 
anta version (which is the traditional NS example that is present also in Bhatti 
as well as in Dandin), one arrives at 12; by including the madhya type as well, 
at 18 sub-types. But these are only speculations. 

Apart from the new systematization of yamakas in the AP, there is also a 
new definition (v. 17), in which the double meaning (which could already be 


?? According to the variant reading dvividham for trividham there are only two sub-types, 
presumably the adimadhya and the madhyünta, which may be explained by the fact that the 
ddyanta е оесшз only m. Dandin, аза special case ОГап padas repeating the same pair at 
the same place (example in v. 47), whereas the ädimadhya is at least found already in Bhatti, and 
the madhyünta type ın Bhatti and Bhamaha. 
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observed in Bhatti’s examples) is now made an obligatory constituent of 
the yamaka. 

On the whole, the AP passage presents, in its first part, a remarkably 
progressive approach towards a systematic order based on abstract character- 
istics, quite different from Bhatti, who wanted to give meaningful examples 
based on the traditional set, introducing a moderate degree of development. 
In the AP the traditional list and the new systematization are not interlinked 
at all; there are two different blocks placed side by side (the modern one 
preceding the traditional one, as usual). Since the traditional part is borrowed 
from another source (the NS), it may not be out of place to ask whether the 
progressive systematic part too is based on another source. This would also 
be suggested by the quotation-like introduction of the distinction between 
avyapeía and vyapeta (yamakam ... avyapetam ca vyapetam ca'iti), into a 
sentence with a feminine subject (vrtti). 


4. Dandin 

This source might be Dandin, who has much in common with the AP's 
classification (such as the division into the two main types avyapeta and 
vyapeta). Unlike the AP, he tries to integrate some of the old types in his own 
system, but in a more sophisticated way, and to make the abstract character- 
istics more graphic by giving examples.”! 

Before turning to the examples, one might first look at Dandin's general 
classification, given in the first 3 stanzas, and compare it with the corresponding 
lines of the AP (literal congruences are underlined): 


Бапаш, ch. III AP 
1. avyapeta + vyapeta + atma ‘avyapetam ca vyapetam ca'iti (1. 2) 
vpavrttir varna + samhateh aneka + varna ^ vette (1. 1) 
[уа bhinnürthapratipadika] (L 1) 
; tac ca.. 'yamakam ' за, ...tad dvidhd: (1. 2) 


[definition of avyapeta and vyapeta] (1. 3) 
[dvaividhyendnayoh sthünapadabhedüc catur 
vidham] (1. 4) 
раййпйт ddimadhyanta+ gocaram [adi] уйтезии 
еКайдуйтїтуокаайһ saptadhā (ЇЇ. 5—6) 
pürvapürvena cet pädenottarottarah (1. 6) 








2. ekadvitricatus + páda- SEHE i pada amitas a 7) 

-yamakánüm vikalpanüh yah |sodhà іайарағат) (1. 7) 
aL trividham] (1. 8) 

adimadhyanta-* padasyadimadhydnta +-gocaram (1. 8) 
madhyánta-madhyüdy- 
-ddyanta™ -sarvatah 

3. atyantabahavas tesdm 
bhedàh sambhedayonayah 
sukarā duskardé calva; 


dargyante te ‘tra kecana. 


7! Out of 72 stanzas dealing with yamaka (excluding the pratiloma and other types of artificial 
devices of reading syllables in other than the normal sequence), only 11 contain a definition or 
description, all the other stanzas are examples. 

22 adi, madhya, and anta never refer to padas of a stanza, on which understanding eae 
translation is based; nor can (as he believed) the numbers ın ekadvitricatugpáda- be transla: 
ordinal numbers as ‘the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th pada’. 

23 One would expect a different sequence in this compound (ie. it ouen to start with 
*adimadhya-), but perhap: Dandin starts bis compound with madhyinta because this is the 
traditional designation of ‘internal rhyme’ (see above p. 501). 
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In order to make the somewhat complex matters more understandable, I 
give the same concordance in an English paraphrase: 


Dandin AP 


The immediate or mediate repetition The repetition of more than one syllable conveying 

of a group of syllables is a yamaka; different meaning 1з a ‘yamaka’; being defined as 
‘immediate’ and ‘mediate’, it is twofold; (explanation 
of ‘immediate’ and ‘ mediate"); following this, there 1s 
a categorization according to sthana and pada; thus it 


is fourfold 
it may occur in the beginning,” the (1) sthàána (place in a pada), sub-categorized by 
middle, and the end of a рада. number of occurrences (=sevenfol 
Subdivision according to its (2) pada, sub-categorized by combination of 
occurrence in different püdas. subsequent padas (—sixfold) 
One, two, or three occurrences within (3) recurrence within a рада (am, az, mz: threefold) 
a pada (a, m, z; mz, ma, az; amz). [(4) missing] i 
Their sub-groups are innumerable; [not in AP] 
there 1s also a distinction between 
sukara (simple)* and duskara 


(difficult, complex); some of them 
are shown below. 


Аз pointed out, there are some terms common to both texts, and the 
subdivision of yamakas according to sthana and pada, and then according to 
recurrence in one рада, seems also to be similar. However, the initial definitions 
focus on different aspects. For Dandin a yamaka is ‘the immediate or mediate 
repetition of a group of syllables’, which may occur in different places within 
а рада or stanza, and it may occur more than once in a pada. In comparison 
with the NS definition (of merely half a stanza) it is more explicit (a) in stating 
that it has to be a group of syllables that is repeated (not just * sounds"), (b) in 
spelling out, in more detail, the possible place where the repetition may occur 
(not just padadisu), and in taking into account examples (such as may be found 
in Bhatti and already in the NS) where the same group of syllables appears 
more than once in a pàda. The real innovation in Dandin is the observation 
that the repetition may be immediate or mediate, and this is also the twofold 
division that governs the presentation of the examples. 

In contrast with this, the AP focuses its basic definition of yamaka on ‘the 
repetition of more than one syllable with different meaning’, this being quite 
a new component of the definition, but easily derived from all the examples 
given by Bhatti (and Dandin, should he be earlier than AP). Then follows the 
subdivision into avyapeta and vyapeta, which looks very much like a quotation 
(and may have been taken over from Dandin, should he be earlier); the 
explanation of these terms looks like a commentary. Thus the contents of one 
line (+ the word yamakam) in Dandin is represented by three lines in the AP. 

As for the systematization of yamakas according to their occurrence within 
a pada and within the stanza, again there seems to be a congruence of terms, 
especially with the compound ddimadhyanta, which occurs twice in each of the 
texts, and once also with -gocaram as last member. However, the latter com- 
pound occurs in different places in the two texts and has to be understood 
quite differently. In Dandin, padanam adimadhyantagocaram is actually a sup- 
plement to the general definition of yamakas as applied to metrical texts with 


24 This is the only sthana that 1s actually exemplified later on, for ta as well as vyapeta. 

25 “а? stands for beginning (241), ‘m’ for ‘middle’, and ‘z’ for end of a pada 

26 іе. the same group of syllables occurs only twice in a stanza; if there is more than one 
yamaka in a stanza, they use different groups of syllables. 

7! үе, the same group of syllables or the same geminate occurs in each рада of a stanza 
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a рада as the smallest unit; whereas the seemingly similar pádasyádimadhyanta- 
gocaram in the AP appears at the end of the systematization (denoting a 
specific subdivision) and has to be understood as the abbreviation of a com- 
pound such as *adimadhya-adyanta-madhyanta, an equivalent of which appears 
in approximately the same place in Dandin's description.” Thus the compound 
ending in -gocara- cannot be regarded as parallel in both texts. It is rather the 
first occurrence of adimadhyünta in AP (1.5 paddadimadhyantesu) which may be 
regarded as parallel to Dandin's pädänäm Gdimadhyantagocaram. Even this is 
no perfect parallel, since the AP does not have it in its general description of 
yamaka, but already as the first subdivision within its systematization. Thus it 
rather corresponds to Dandin's adimadhyanta- in v. 2, which actually contains 
Dandin's subdivisions. On the other hand, Dandin does not mention the term 
sthdna-, which may in the AP be regarded as an abstraction replacing Dandin’s 
compound expression adimadhyánta + gocaram in his general definition in v. 1. 
(Thus Dandin appears to be less systematic than the АР, which would suggest 
that the AP section is based on Dandin.) 

In v. 2 Dandin makes his general statement more specific, referring first to 
the number of padas in which the same group(s) of syllables may occur. This 
corresponds roughly to AP ll. 6 and 7; the difference between the two consists 
basically in the counting of occurrences (Dandin), as opposed to the counting 
of recurrences (AP), and in the AP's apparent restriction of the repetition to 
the beginning of the pada ( padárambha)—3interestingly enough, it is the padadi 
type also with Dandin that is fully demonstrated in examples. (Here again one 
might assume that the AP had Dandin’s examples in mind.) 

Dandin's other specification, in the 2nd half of v. 2, concerns the place of 
occurrence within one pada. It seems to group together the 1st and 3rd category 
of the AP, without accounting for the ekadvitriniyogatah subdivision of the Ist 
category in the AP, but spelling out Ше special way in which the compound 
üdimadhyünta-gocaram in 1. 8 (3rd category) of the AP has to be understood, 
namely as ddimadhya, madhyünta, and adyanta. Dandin does not give апу 
numbers for the different categories and sub-categories, unlike the АР (this is 
obviously not necessary since he spells out the examples); he simply states that 
they are innumerable. After that he adds a new division into two categories: 
sukara and duskara, ‘easy to produce’ and ‘difficult to produce’, the latter 
referring to a whole set of new examples, in which the same group of syllables 
occurs in all püdas. Except for the pädänta example of the vyapeta category, 
which is not really ‘difficult’ (it is simply the end-rhyme, familiar as no. 1 
раййта of the NS, and as Bhatti's puspa-yamaka), none of these examples, 
which are more or less ‘special cases’, has been met with before. (Bhamaha 
seems to know them, yet he does not bother to give an example for any of 
them. But see below.) 

What Dandin does not mention in his introductory classification, but 
introduces after his duskara-examples, is the separate category of concatenation 
(named cakravala in the NS, known as küftci-yamaka in Bhatti) with one single 
example, and the whole group of pddabhyasa, repetition of whole padas, 
starting with the traditional samudga and culminating in 5/окарћудѕа and 
mahá-yamaka, followed by an isolated odd example of 3 different yamaka 
types assembled in one stanza, which concludes Dandin’s collection. The 
following outline may show Dandin’s presentation of yamakas in a summar- 
ized form: 


28 The sequence is changed in Dandin, and a@dynadhya appears as madhyüdi, presumably for 
metrical reasons. 
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1-3 introductory classification 


4-18 examples: avyapeta ( padadi) B3 (15) 
19 interlinking verse 
20-32 examples: vyapeta ( padadi) Bl (13) 
33 interlinking verse 
34-36 examples: avyapeta-vyapeta ( pádàdi) (B3) 
37—38 interlinking verses 
39—50 examples: duskara (the same in all padas) 
39 аууареіа (madhye) (B3) 
40 vyapeta (madhye) (B2) 
4l — vyapeta (ante) (ВІ) 
42 avyapeta (ante) (B3) 
43 vyapeta (тайһуйпіа) (B2) 
44 avyapeta (madhyanta) (B4) 
45 vyapeta (Gdimadhye) (82) 
46 avyapeta (Gdimadhye) (B4) 
47 vyapeta (adyanta) (B2) 
48 avyapeta (Gdyanta) (B4) 
49 vyapeta (adimadhyànta) (B5a) 
50 avyapeta (üdimadhyünta) (B5a) 
51 interlinking verse 
52 examples: samdasta (concatenation) Bb5 
53 interlinking verse 
54—66 examples : padabhyasa А 
67 interlinking verse 
68—69 examples: Slokabhydsa А 
70 interlinking verse 
71 examples: mahd-yamaka A/B4 
72 examples: combination (concatenation B5b 
+ gemination + madhya-vyapeta) +B2+B4 


Roughly speaking, Dandin’s examples consist of three main groups: sukara, 
duskara, and categories that are beyond the scope of the new classification and 
therefore have to be treated separately. 

As for sukara and duskara, they follow different patterns of classification. 
Sukara is subdivided into avyapeta, vyapeta, and avyapeta-vyapeta (i.e. the 
repetition of the same avyapeta-yamaka in other padas); all examples belong 
to the sub-category pädädi, і.е. all yamakas that are demonstrated appear at 
the beginning of one or more padas. Dandin starts with the avyapeta-type 
(vv. 4—18), producing examples for ekapáda (4), dvipáda (6), tripáda (3), and 
catuspáda (1). Only the last of these belongs to the traditional set (Bhatti’s 
pádádi), all others are innovations, most probably for the system's sake. 

After the avyapeta type, he continues with examples for the vyapeta-type 
(one group of syllables repeated in different padas), starting with examples of 
dvipáüda (6), continued by examples of tripáda (3), and catuspáda (1), which 
are supplemented by two examples of cases where two yamakas are distributed 
to two padas each. Here again there is only one example that actually belongs 
to the traditional set, the catuspáda, which had been called padadi in the NS 
and appeared as vrmta-yamaka in Bhatti’s collection. All other examples are 
innovations, obviously introduced in order to complete the paradigm. 

The last group subsumed under sukara is the avyapeta-vyapeta type; one 
may, however, have strong doubts whether its last example ought not already 
to belong to the duskara category, since the same avyapeta-yamaka (уйта- 
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уйта) occurs at the beginning of all four padas (v. 36). The two other examples 
provide a repetition of two yamakas in two padas each (34—35); none of these 
examples has appeared before (i.e. in the №, etc.). 

At that point Dandin concludes his systematic demonstration with the 
remark that the remaining sub-types (i.e. yamakas in the middle or at the end 
of a рада or padas) have to be worked out in analogy, but are not given 
explicitly for fear of becoming too extensive. Thus some of the traditional 
types are left without examples, such as the vyapeta and avyapeta types of 
рааата, the first of which is shifted to his duskara collection (v. 41, see above); 
the other appears only in the form of a special case where all pádas end with 
the same yamaka pair and consequently it too appears in the duskara collection. 
Similarly, Dandin gives no examples for the vyapeta type within one рада 
(‘internal rhyme’, the madhyanta and adimadhya in Bhatti's list), or the occur- 
rence of two avyapeta-yamakas in one pada (the kafci-yamaka in the NS, 
adyanta in Bhatti), except, again, for their duskara versions. 

As remarked above, the leading principle for the presentation of the duskara 
examples is quite different from that of the sukara: the former appear in pairs, 
vyapeta and avyapeta, in a sequence starting with only one occurrence in a 
pada, continuing with two occurrences, and ending up with three occurrences 
in one pada. Within these three groups the pairs of examples for vyapeta and 
avyapeta are arranged according to sthana (i.e. the place where the yamaka is 
situated in each of the padas). The expected systematic sequence starting with 
ай is not always observed, thus in the first group (i.e. single occurrence), where 
the adi type is left out, since it has partly been dealt with already in the sukara 
section (as the catuspdda sub-type of vyapeta, in v. 29, and the catuspada 
examples of avyapeta-vyapeta- in v. 36, which latter one would rather have 
expected in the duskara section). Instead Dandin immediately jumps to the 
avyapeta example of the padamadhya sub-category (with yate yate in the middle 
of each pada), not catering for a vyapeta version (which would, in all other 
cases, precede the avyapeta example), presumably because it did not exist in 
the traditional list, unlike the pádadi (Bhatti’s vrnta-yamaka) or padanta sub- 
types (Bhatti's puspa-yamaka). Dandin compensates for this absence with 
another pàdamadhya example, admittedly of a type that might be regarded as 
vyapeta: two occurrences of the same group in the middle of the same pada, 
with an interval between them (surd ... surd, interspersed with two other 
syllables, in each pada), which one might, more precisely, call a *madhya- 
madhya-yamaka and would then expect rather among the examples of the next 
group (two occurrences, starting with madhyanta). 

The padamadhya examples are followed by two pddanta-yamakas, the first 
one (vyapeta) being the padanta of the NS no. 1 (Bhatti’s puspa-yamaka)— 
one of the two yamakas in the duskara section that belong to the traditional 
set. It seems somehow out of place here, because of its simplicity, but Dandin 
seems to have included it for the sake of completeness, by analogy with the 
following groups of examples. 

The group with double occurrence of either the same group of syllables 
(vyapeta) or the same geminate (avyapeta) consists of 3 pairs of examples, in 
the irregular sequence madhyanta (st. 43—44), adimadhya (st. 45—46), and 
adyanta (st. 47—48)—which may be explained by the fact that there exists a 
kind of traditional madhyanta example in Bhatti (no. 17), to which Dandin’s 
example is similar, to some degree (see above). At any rate, the sequence here 
is congruent with that given in the introductory description v. 2: madhyanta, 
adimadhya (which appeared as madhyadi), and ádyanta; thus the introduction 
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corresponds to the later sequence of examples (at least as far as the duskara 
list is concerned). 

For the last group of the duskara examples (i.e. three occurrences per рада), 
there is only one pair of examples given: in v. 49 (vyapeta example) mata 
appears thrice (mata ... mata ... matā) in all four padas (12 times in total),?° 
and in v. 50 (avyapeta example) kalakála (here the two syllables kala- occur 
24 times in the stanza!) 

Looking back at the sukara and duskara sections together, one may observe 
that the sukara list contains only two yamakas of the traditional set, all others 
are new inventions following the new systematic categorization. As for the 
duskara-list (with a much smaller number), there are also at least two examples 
from the traditional set, apart from the innovative exemplification of some 
others by special cases of the same group of syllables appearing in all 4 padas. 
If these were included as well, there would be four more examples going back 
to the types established before Dandin. Coupled with the fact that Dandin 
does not invent a vyapeta example (of type ВІ) for the padamadhya subtype, 
and that he changes the expected systematic order by starting the group of 
two occurrences with the traditional madhydnta type, it seems that the duskara 
set is, apart from its sophistication, more closely connected with the traditional 
types than the sukara examples. It is only in the duskara set that examples 
with ‘internal rhyme’ (type B2) occur at all. In other words, the development 
points, in the traditional set of yamakas, towards sophistication (duskara), 
coupled with systematization and supplementation (at least of the padadi 
examples) of the simpler yamaka type. 

The last group of Dandin's examples, which is not accounted for in his 
introductory verses, starts (in v. 51 f.) with the definition and examples of the 
isolated concatenation-type (B5b: no. 5 cakravala-yamaka in the NS, Bhatti’s 
Кайсї-уатака), which is called samdasta by Dandin. In his definition he remarks 
that one may consider it as being included already in the yamakas of the 
previous group (from v. 47 to v. 50, padadyanta and padadimadhyanta); and in 
fact one might argue that in all the examples of that previous group the same 
sequence of syllables appears at the end of one páda and again at the beginning 
of the subsequent pada, since all beginnings and ends of the four padas consist 
of the same sequence. Thus to Dandin the example in v. 52 seems to represent 
a special case, in which the groups of syllables that connect the end of one 
and the beginning of the next рада are different for each pair of padas (madena 
sã a and b, na yojita b and c, gatüpità c and d). With this example, the 
exemplification of all yamakas of type B is actually concluded; Dandin turns 
now to the presentation of the repetition of whole padas (type A), starting 
with the traditional samudga example (the only one, where the name remains 
the same in all sources), which he divides into 3 sub-types, by adding the two 
other possible combinations of 2+2 padas being identical. Then he continues 
with the systematic arrangement of those examples in which only two pádas 
are similar (6 in total); all these examples, except for the first (a—b in v. 57), 
had appeared already in Bhatti (see above). They are followed by three 
examples with 3 padas being equal, which are Dandin's innovation, and the 
whole list is concluded with an example of all pádas being equal (v. 66). 

After that, the Slokabhyasa is introduced (v. 67, example v. 68—69), which 
also goes back to Bhatti, and then a so-called mahd-yamaka, in which each 


29 This may be regarded as a special case of Bhatti’s Кайсї-уатаКа, if the focus is on the fact 
that the last two syllables of each pada are repeated at the beginning of the subsequent pada. 
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pada consists of an avyapeta (i.e. geminate-type) yamaka recurring in all 4 
padas (8 times samdnaya in v. 71). 

Dandin's very last example, which is not introduced by any explanation, 
unites different yamakas of type B in one stanza (72):*° the first pada contains 
the double occurrence of an avyapeta-yamaka (dharddhara) at the beginning 
and in the middle (type B4, adimadhya), pada b-d contain different vyapeta- 
yamakas (type B2) in the madhya-madhya position (akin to the type embodied 
in his v. 40), and all padas are connected by the concatenation (type B5b) of 
the end of a previous pada with the beginning of the subsequent one. 

One may wonder why this combination of different yamakas of type B 
does not already appear after v. 52, i.e. before the examples of pada repetition 
(type А); one explanation might be that Dandin wanted to conclude his whole 
section on yamakas by going back to type B, or it may be that he wanted to 
use the two examples of concatenation (v. 52 and v. 72) as a frame for the 
padabhyasa group. 


5. Bhamaha 

Surprisingly enough, a similar kind of mixture of different yamaka types is 
also found in Bhamaha, the last of the five sources considered. To the extent 
that any problem remains whether he is to be placed chronologically before 
or after Dandin, possibly his treatment of the yamakas may contribute to a 
solution. 

Unlike Dandin he does not present any systematization, but encompasses 
the whole material in five examples, the fourth of which, called avali, is a sort 
of ‘catch-all’, as it were: in it Bhadmaha tries to assemble a few more types 
than appear in his other examples. Before dealing with the examples, however, 
we should look into his description and definition: 


9. adi-madhyanta-yamakam (1 +2), padabhyasam (3), tathavali (4), 
samastapada-yamakam (5), ity etat pañcadhā ucyate. 
10. samdastaka-samudgüder ^ atra eva antargatir mata; 
adau madhyantayor và syad iti райса eva, tadyatha: 


[five examples] 


16. anantaraikantarayor evam pádantayor api 
krtsnam ca sarvapádesu — duskrtam sadhu tadrsam 

17. tulyaírutmam bhinnanam — abhidheyaih parasparam 
varnanam yah punarvado, | yamakam tan nigadyate. 


The definition with the statement on the obligatory double meaning appears 
not in the beginning, as one might expect, but at the end, as a kind of postscript 
(as P. V. Naganatha Shastry remarks, it would have more appropriately come 
before v. 9). 

Bhamaha’s list of yamakas consists of five names only (v. 9), and since 
there is no real description of them, one can guess only from the examples 
what is referred to by the names: 


no.l adi-yamaka (ex. v. 11)?! refers to the avyapeta (geminate) type (B3) = 
Bhatti's padadi-yamaka (the catuspada example in Dandin's first group) 


rod Daria кйгайытй dara blagar 
bhuja mahim patum ghinavi kramah | 


3! See p. 505 above. 
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no.2 madhyanta-yamaka (ех. v.12)?? refers to the vyapeta or ‘internal 
rhyme’ type (B2) = Bhatti's madhyünta-yamaka 

no.3 püdabhydsa (ех. у. 13): of the even padas only=Bhatti’s yukpada- 
yamaka (his very first yamaka example) = NS no. 4 vikranta (A) 

no.4 ауа (ex. v. 14): a mixture of various sub-types that are not covered by 
the other 4 examples (see below) = Bhatti's yamaka-avalt 

по. 5 samastapada-yamaka (ex. v. 15)? refers to the vyapeta or ‘end rhyme’ 
type (B1) =Bhatti’s puspa-yamaka = № no. 1 pádanta-yamaka. 


As this list shows, all of Bhamaha’s yamakas (except no. 4) may go back 
to Bhatti; the sequence, however, is quite different from that of Bhatti's 
examples. As for the names, one has to look for another source than Bhatti, 
and it may well have been a source like Dandin, where we find Ше compound 
(padanam) adimadhyantagocaram in the very first verse. As for padabhyasa, it 
is also in Dandin that we find this descriptive general term, whereas the NS 
and Bhatti had special names for the different examples, one of them, shared 
by all, being samudga. This name, together with samdasta, is rejected as 
representing a separate type in Bhamaha’s second stanza. Samastapáda-yamaka 
seems to be a special term of Bhamaha, applied to the occurrence of the same 
group of syllables in each рада (which was a characteristic of Dandin's duskara 
examples), and its appearance at the end of Bhamaha's list may be explained 
by the assumption that Bhamaha wanted to conclude his presentation with a 
remark about those yamakas that are identical in all padas (sarvesu padesu 
v. 16), after be had given all the examples he thought to be representative. 

This дуай stanza** comprises the following yamaka types: 


(a) Bhatti's Gdyanta (= NS no. 2 kafici-yamaka): sitasita in the beginning and 
dharadhara(m) at the end of the pada (B4).*° 

(b) ~Bhatti’s cakravala (+ №): madam occurring three times in one pada 
(BSa); in Dandin the padadimadhyanta example of the duskara set may be 
compared, with its threefold occurrence of matám,? which, in Dandin's 
example, occurs for the first time immediately at the beginning of the рада, 
whereas in Bhamaha's example it appears always at the end of a word. 

(c) Dandin's avyapeta version of padadimadhya in his duskara set: the same 
geminate occurs at the beginning and in the middle of the pada: in 
Bhamaha's example ghanaghana appears in these two positions (B4). 

(d) some kind of anuprása or simple avyapeta-yamaka towards the end of a 
рада: utsukayanti yanti ca, cf. NS no. 2 vismayate ca smayate ca (B3). 


Thus we see that in Bhamaha's examples no. 1—3 and no. 5 the types B1-B3 
and A are represented, whereas the дуай verse supplements also B4 and B5a; 
it is only the concatenation type (B5b) that is not taken up by Bhamaha. We 
do not know, of course, to which yamaka exactly he refers by the name of 
samdastaka in his second verse (v. 10). If one assumes that Bhamaha presup- 
poses Dandin, then this name may be considered to refer to the concatenation 
type, of which Dandin himself had said that it was already present in the 
preceding examples. Thus it may not have seemed necessary to Bhamaha to 
cater for it especially. Likewise samudga, the repetition of a half-stanza, which 
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is given in the context of other padabhyasas by Dandin, is felt to be redundant 
by Bhamaha, since he thinks it to be just a special case of pādābhyāsa, for 
which he has adduced an example in his list. 

Remarkable is Bhamaha's treatment of the compound adimadhyànta (у. 9), 
which appeared twice in Dandin as well as in the AP. In Dandin it is both 
times clearly understood as a dvandva of three members (241, madhya, anta); 
the second time, however, it is followed by a line spelling out three karmad- 
harayas (madhyanta, adimadhya, and Gdyanta, see above). This is also how the 
compound ddimadhyanta was to be understood at its second occurrence in the 
AP (1. 8 trividham padasya adimadhyüntagocaram). There is a variant reading 
dvividham (for trividham)—and that is obviously how Bhamaha’s definition in 
v.9 has to be interpreted: as a dvandva consisting of adi- and madhyanta- 
(yamaka). In the next stanza he actually spells out Dandin's way of understand- 
ing the compound adimadhyanta as ádau madhyantayor và, which refers to the 
three different positions in a pada; Bhàmaha, however, does not concern 
himself with them (which are so important for the new systematic approach), 
regarding them only as sub-types of the basic yamaka types he has selected as 
being representative. The fact that these start with the amredita type at the 
beginning of a pada is again in agreement with Dandin and the AP; the end- 
rhyme type (B1), which appears rather late in Dandin (among the duskara 
examples), is placed at the end also by Bhàmaha, in order to connect it with 
a remark on the occurrence of the same yamaka in all pádas, which he 
characterizes as difficult. All these connexions with Dandin can hardly be mere 
chance. It would, however, be far more difficult to assume that Dandin is 
drawing on Bhamaha as a source, since he does not mention the double 
meaning in his definition than that Bhamaha should have known Dandin’s 
presentation, accepting or discarding parts of it, as it seemed appropriate 
to him. ; 

I should, therefore, like to conclude by venturing to suggest a ‘family-tree’ 
of the sources dealt with, as follows: 


э. 
oe ae 





Agnipurdna of Maharsi Vedavyasa, ed. Achürya Baladeva Upadhyaya. (The Kashi Sanskrit Series, 
no. 174.) Varanasi, 1966. 
Bhamaha, Kavyaimkara, with Udyāna Vrtti, ed. D T. Tatacharya Siromani. Tiruvadi: Srinivasa 
ess, Ў 
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Bhamaha, Kavyalankára, ed with Engl. transl. and notes on paricchedas 1 to 3 by C. Sankara 
Rama Sastri. Madras, 1956. 

Вһашаһа, Kzvyalankdra, ed with Engl transl. and notes by P. V. Naganatha Sastry. (Sri 
Balamanorama Series.) Delhi: Motilal Bamarsidass, 1970 (2nd ed.) 

Bharata, Natyasastra, with the commentary of Abhinavagupta, ed. with an introduction and 
eae ENEN Kavi. [4 vols.] (Gaekwad Oriental Series, no. т.хуш.) Vol. п, 

Bharata, Natyasastra, with the commentary bhinavabidrari by Abhinavagupta, ed. К L. Joshi. 
(Parimal Sanskrit Series, no. 4.) i-Ahmedabad, 1984. 

Bhatti, Bhagtikavyam, with the comment Jayamañgalā of Jayamafigala, ed. by the late Vinayak 
ow a Joshi and Vasudev Laxman Sastri Pam£sikar. Bombay: Pandurang Jäwajī 

О Boehtling Dandn s Poetik (Ka@yjddarga). [Sanskrit and German.] Leipzig: Verlag von Н. 

ў аеззе! ; 

E. Gerow. A glossary of Indian figures of speech. The Hague: Mouton, 1971. 

G. Jennet: Die ее Figuren der Inder von Вһйтаћа з Матта. Hamburg: Ludwig Appel 
Уе : 

P. V. Kane. History of Sanskrit poetics. (Schriften des Europa-Kollegs Hamburg, Bd. 5.) Delhi: 

`, Motilal Banarsidass, 1971 (4th ed.) Repr. Delhi, 1987. 


ON ATTRACTING WOMEN AND TANTRIC 
INITIATION: TILOTTAMA AND HEVAJRATANTRA, 
П, v. 38-47 AND І, vii. 8—9 


By Max Міном 
Institut für Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte Asiens der Ósterreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Vienna 


Among the well known stories of Indian mythology there is one relating 
how the god Mahadeva (Siva) became four-faced and how Indra acquired a 
thousand eyes.! When the divine maiden (divyakanya) Tilottama circumambul- 
ated the gods, the eyes of all save Pitàmaha (Brahma) followed her, whence 
the multiplication of faces and eyes.? Indeed, the great epic relates that upon 
orders from Brahma, she, consisting of a mass of gems (ratnasamghatamayi), 
was originally fashioned by Vi$vakarman.? In Indian mythology the figure of 
Tilottama is therefore that of the beauty of woman incarnate. 

It is the object of this study to see how this notion was taken up by tantric 
Buddhism as exemplified by the Hevajratantra. Starting with a brief examina- 
tion of the single attested occurrence of Tilottamà to date elsewhere in the 
Buddhist tantric literature, we shall then take a look at her presence in the 
Kaksaputa, an Indian text of magic. From there we shall turn to several 
passages in the Hevajratantra in which it will be determined that Tilottama is 
also present. After establishing this presence, the remainder of this study will 
strive to adumbrate the role of women, as represented by Tilottama, in the 
third or prajftajftànübhiseka. 


I 
Tilottama in the Bhütadamaratantra and in the Kaksaputa 


In the secondary literature on Indian Buddhist tantric art, the only thus 
far attested occurrence of Tilottama is as a figure in the mandala of 
Bhiitadamara where, as described in the Nispannayogavali (no. 23), she is 


5 cf. Mahabharata, 1, 203. 18—30. 
2 This incident is also mentioned by Maheévara in a conversation with Umi at Mahabharata. 
XIII, 128, 1-6 
3'of. Mahabharata, I, 203. 10-17: 
tayor vadham samuddi&ya у yisvakarmünam aped 
drstvd ca vifvakarmünam vyddidesa ning 
srjyatam pr y pramadeti mahátapüh, 
ушшш. namask ya tadvakyam abhinandya caj 
тттате yositam divydm сіпіауйуа prayatnatah// 
trisu eee yat kimcid bhütam sthavarajangamam, 2a 
samanayad daráantyam tattad yatnat tatas dd 


trisu lokesu 
na üh süksmam apy asti Бш" 
па yatra và drspr na ѕайјай 4т// 
за vigrahavativa $ri г kantarlipd vapusma 
jahara sarvabhiitandm сакыт Са тап са и caff 
Шат tilam samüniya ratnanam yad vmurmitā/ 
5 tlottamety atas tasyd пйта cakre pitümahah// 

Ses also 127.1: 
tilottamd пата риғӣ brahmana yosiduttama/ 
tilam Шат samuddhrtya ratnanam nirmità fubhà]/ 
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human in form, stands on a moon (candre),* is red in colour (rakta), is dancing 
(nrtyanti),5 carries an implement containing incense (dhüpakatacchüm dhrtva)? 
and is found in the south of the second circle of the mandala.’ 

This goddess, however, is not mentioned in the four sádhanas devoted to 
Bhütadàmara in the Sadhanamálà collection.® She is found as the second of a 
set of eight apsaras in the Bhütadamaratantra. This text is known in both a 
Hindu and a Buddhist version. The latter is ascribed to the kriyátantra class 
of Buddhist tantras as one of the tantras of the master of the vajrakula who 
is Vajrapáni.? Bhattacarya considers it incontrovertible that the Buddhist text 
is older than the Hindu version and has dated the former to no later than the 
beginning of the seventh century.!? A more extensive study of this text would 
certainly be worthwhile since it deals with the subjugation of Hindu divinities 
and their incorporation into the Buddhist pantheon. As such, it may well be 
an important precursor to the narration of the subjugation of Mahe$vara 
by Vajrapani as found in the second section, which treats of the 
Trilokavijayamandala, of the Tattvasamgraha, itself the fundamental text 
(miilatantra) of the yogatantra class. 

In any event, the mandala furnished by this Buddhist Bhütadamaratantra— 
as ascertained from the Tibetan translation since the Sanskrit Buddhist version 
is unpublished —does not at all conform to that provided by the 
Nispannayogavali. The set” of eight apsaras? — Sa&idevi (Да ba'i Iha mo), 
Tilottama (Thig le mchog ma) Кайсапатаја (Gser gyi phreh ba ma), 
Kundalaharini (Khyil pa’i phret ba ma), Ratnamala (Rin chen phret ba ma), 
Rambha (Rtsom pa mo), Urvasi (Bran na gnas pa ma) and Bhüsini (Dpal 
rgyan can ma)—are each provided with a mantra! and a sadhana. The sadhana 
of Tilottama at 281-4-7/5-1: 


de nas thig le mchog ma'i sgrub thabs b§ad tsandana/ dan 'o ma'i zas la khri 
bzlas nas fii ma bdun mchod pa rgyas par byas tej yar gyi no'i tshes brgyad 
la ri'i rtse mor son la mtshan thog thag bzlas na tho rans nes par 'on ste/ 
cun zad rgod pas chags pa byas na mdun du sdod doj 'khyud pa dan 'o byas 
Sin dga’ bas chags par byas nas ‘di Пат 'grub par 'gyur tej gan "dod pa de 


^ All eight of the goddesses of this second circle, with the exception of Vibhūtī in the north- 
cast, are said to stand on a moon. 

*L'indication de la “danse” e &tre contredite par lessen a laquelle “toutes les 
divinités” sont dans lattstude noble: sarva devatah sattva, 1975- 380, 
n. 7). Uma, in the north, and Vibhüti, in the north-east, Miei suid tob be pum (nrtyanti) (cf. 
Nispanna ogāvälīi, 73). 

n (1975. 380): ‘elle tient l'encensoir " According. to, the dictionary of Monier-Williams 


(ps 517) citing the ead а, dhiipakafacchuka is ‘a small spoon with frankincense’. 
A Ds many references of erton (1953: 164) А katacchu, who hesitates between ‘spoon’ 
an w 


7 Mallman (1975: 64, 0) Her name in Tibetan 15 thig le mchog ma. See Vira and Chandra 
(1967: xu, pl. 23 and Б 4 
8 Sadhanamaild, n 


? Lessing and Wayman (1980 129). The tantra is Tohuko no. 747 and may be found in vol. vm 
of the Peking edition. 
1? Bhattacarya (1930: 353, 356). 
as 4 EE ab raphis data on available editions of the Hindu texts, see Goudriaan and Gupta 
1 81: n 
12 ft 15 noteworthy that the Hindu version of the tantra contains eight sets of eight divinities, 
while the Buddhist contains but seven. 
13 The Sanskrit names are taken from Bhattacarya (1930: 360). The Tibetan designations are 
found at Bhütadümaratantra, 281-4-3/4 
“The mantras are unexceptionable and are of the form or + seed- syllable--the name of the 
ist The syllables are respectively sri, sri, 577, Sri, him, sa, sru, bam. This is curious since the 
t four үш naturally be taken аз a part of the names which follow This state of affairs 
that the first four divinities might be allocated to the cardinal directions of the compass 
and ше second four to the intermediate directions, although the text makes no mention of this 
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ster Zin rgyab tu Zon na mtho ris su yan khyer bar byed dej géan yan rgyal 
srid ster bar byed do/ 


‘Now the explanation of the effective-production of Tilottama: having 
recited [her mantra] ten thousand times over a mess of sandal wood essence 
and milk, for seven days one performs the extensive worship. On the eighth 
day of the waxing moon having gone to a mountain top, upon having 
recited [her mantra] the entire night, one awaits the dawn. [Then,] upon 
having persevered whilst smiling somewhat, one waits for [her] ргеѕепсе.!° 
Having persevered in that one joyfully embraces and kisses [her], one 
succeeds in this way. Giving [her] what she wants, one is made to ascend 
even to heaven upon her shoulder. Moreover, this effects the presentation 
of dominion.’ 


This short sadhana contains several remarkable features. The fact that the 
practitioner is said to succeed when he embraces and kisses Tilottama— indeed, 
that the embrace and the kisses appear to enforce his success obtained from 
the apsaras who has previously appeared consequent upon his evocation— 
would seem to be redolent of practices more commonly associated with the 
‘anuttarayogatantra’ class of texts than to those of the kriydtantra. This may 
mean either that these practices have been wrongly restricted to the former 
category of texts or that the logic of the classification of the BhiitadGmaratantra 
to the kriyátantra is suspect. Further, the information that the practitioner 
succeeds in ascending to heaven through Tilottama when he has first given her 
what she wants, is truly significant. Tilottama here is not only the vehicle to 
heaven (тіло ris) and to sovereignty, greatness or dominion (rgyal srid), but 
these attainments are dependent upon the practitioner acceding to the wishes 
of the divinity. Note that hereby the sddhana distinguishes itself from a gross 
act of magic. 

We shall return to both of these important features below in connexion 
with passages from the Hevajratantra. For the time being it may be noted that 
the specification of embrace and osculation is, among the sadhanas of the eight 
apsaras in the Bhutadamaratantra, only found in this procedure connected with 
Tilottama. We may therefore rhetorically ask whether Tilottamà in particular 
may represent the epitome of womanhood in connexion with tantric or tan- 
tristic rites. We shall see that this does appear to be the case and begin the 
process of proof by reference to a relatively ancient text of magic. 

Namely, in Indian magic, too, Tilottama appears to represent the embodi- 
ment of womankind. In the text entitled (Siddhanügürjuna) Kaksaputa, which 
may or may not have been written by the Buddhist tantric Nagarjuna some- 
times ascribed to the eighth century,!6 we find, in the fourth chapter, which 
treats of the subjugation of women (strivasya),"" two separate mentions of 
Tilottama. Kaksaputa, iv. 5: 

trimáát canakabijam sodasendrayavas tatha/ 

godantam naradantafica pistva tailena lepayet/ 

lalate Шакат krtvà vasikuryat tilottamam// 


15 Or: ‘one abides in [her] presence" I have taken sdod as representing ' prati-iks', although 
‘ava-sthii’ сй ually Dd 


16 On puta Nagarjuna, Goudriaan and Gupta (1981: 117 and п. 25). 
aan (1978 аваа, siddha eines ‘lived in or about the seventh century’. 

песо Bade ia ine Naga may be the same as the siddha Ма although the problem 
is unresolved. For legen aee Dash (1976: 53-66), also Wayman (1977: 89, with references) and 


p Naudou (1968: 75-83). 
See also Goudriaan (1978: 309—33, esp. p. 329). 
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*Having ground thirty chick-pea seeds and further sixteen [kernels of] 
Indra's ргаіп,!8 a cow's tooth and a man's tooth, one should make an 
emulsion with sesamum oil. Having applied a tilaka [hereof] to the fore- 
head, one should subjugate Tilottama.' 


Tilottama here clearly represents womankind in general: her attractiveness is 
implicit, insofar as she is to be brought under the control of the practitioner. 
However, for the second locus, Kaksaputa, iv. 31, her physical beauty would 
seem to be important, since even an unattractive practitioner may subjugate 
her with this rite. 

lavanam tilasamyuktam kstramadhvajyasamyutam/ 

saptühad rüpahino'pi vasikuryát tilottamam// 


*Salt together with sesame [and] with milk, honey and melted butter: 
[hereby] after seven days, even if one lacks attractiveness, one subjugates 
Tilottama.’ 


II 
Hevajratantra, П, ix. 21, П, v. 38—47 and I, vii. 8—9 


From these two rather crass instances of magic, we now turn to a passage 
from the Buddhist Hevajratantra, an anonymous text, for the purpose of 
establishing (1) that the rites of vafya (found in the Kaksaputa) and akarsana 
(implied by the Tilottama sadhana of the Bhutadamaratantra) are related, and 
(2) that in the Hevajratantra Tilottamá is again to be perceived as the essen- 
tial woman. 

In chapter II, ix of this well known text, we find a series of verses which 
spell out various mantras which are also furnished in chapter I, ii. Hevajratantra 
П, ix. 21: 


varnajyestham punar dattva himküraraktasamnibham/ 
svahantam karsayet sadya rambhadinam tilottamam|/'° 


“Now at the beginning having rendered the leader of the letters (= orm), 
that resembling blood, [that is,] the syllable Айт, [and] the close, svaha, of 
[the apsaras] beginning with Rambhé, he, [the practitioner], should immedi- 
ately attract Tilottama."?? 


The mantra om Айт svaha is the mantra of attraction, akarsana,?! which 
is also provided at I, ii. 17.22 The Yogaratnamala, a Sanskrit commentary оп 
the Hevajratantra, associates the seed-syllable hin and the goddess Khecari 
with this rite. The tantra further distinguishes between Gkarsana and vaya: 
at I, ii. 13 the mantra for vasya is given as om am svühá even as Yogaratnamald, 
111. 30-112. 6 identifies the seed-syllable as am and the goddess as Gauri. 
However, there is little doubt that the rites of akarsana and vasya are, with 


о pone to Monier-Williams (1899: 166), this 1s the seed of Wrightia antidysenterica. 
i 

yan ni yi вел thu bo sbyin/ 

Айт т khrag dan ‘dra ba la// 

mthar ni syaha yan byas na// 

tha dan mi rnams gs a dim Diu 

Tn the kriydtantra Bhütadámaratantra m the chapters devoted to the mantras and 
Südhanas of the gr 283 t араа, Tilottama is the second and Rambha the sixth. See 
Bhütadamaratantra, 1-3-5/282-2-7 

21 On akarsana, cf. Goudriaan (1978: 294—309). 

22 Gkarsanam/ om him svahà. 

зс Snellgrove ( (1959 n, 112, n. 6). 
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Khecari as link, in fact considered to be related by the Hevajratantra, for at 
П, ix. 17 we find: 


адаи varnüdhipam dattvá^^ tadanu khecarim tatah/ 
svahantam yojitam krtvà buddhan api vasikaret//** 


‘At the beginning having given the foremost of the letters (om), after which 
[the letter represented by] Khecari (ат), to which at the end svāhā has been 
joined, one ought to subjugate even the Buddhas.’ 


The identification of Khecari as am is provided by II, iv. 23c which connects 
the goddess with the fifteenth vowel (paftcadaSamam khecari).? Moreover, at 
П, i. 10d, in a passage specifying the oblations for the fire-ritual (лота), vasya 
and akarsana share the use of the blue lotus (utpala).?’ Further, at П, i. 9b the 
colour red is associated with vasya (vasye raktam prakirtitam), while 9c con- 
tinues by saying that 'as with respect to [the rite of] subjugation, so with 
respect to [the rite of] attraction’ ( yatha vasye tathakrstau). 

Consequently, we may take it as established that the rites of attraction and 
subjugation are closely related to each other in the view of the Hevajratantra.?? 
In turn this permits us to hold that the subjugation of Tilottama in the two 
Kaksaputa selections quoted above and her attraction at Hevajratantra, I, 
ix. 21 are functionally equivalent. 

We now turn to Hevajratantra II, v. 38—47 in order to demonstrate again 
the presence of Tilottama in the text at П, v. 42 and to indicate her relation 
to the consecration (abhiseka) of the male tantric candidate. The verse in 
question is found in Hevajratantra chapter II, v?? following the emission of 
the outer circle of eight yoginis (v. 5—37). At П, v 38 Nairatmya asks Hevajra, 
here the 8-faced, 4-legged, 16-armed lord of the mandala (v. 2—3) for the mantra 
(found at v. 47) which subjugates women, warns sinners, etc. Hevajra assents, 


24 For printed dattva. 

25 dan por уг ge'i bdag po biag// 
de rjes mkha’ spyod ma de паз]! 
mthar т зуйАй sbyar byas naf, 
sans rnams kyan dban du byed// 

26 See the Sanskrit text of I, u. © which provides the seed-syllables of the yogmis. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth items am ah are replaced in the Tibetan with a single om! 

77 va$ya akrstau сораш, dban dan dgug la utpala. 

78 Not only in the Hevajratantra; see, for example, Candrakirti's сыуазатуши radij 
dyotanatikà Satkotivydkhyd (р. 143. 8—8, on chapter 14): agnmandaían anthapad may / 
tasyodaye raktarašmi nig dhayämam tisthati/ tadä vasyakarsanam kuryat/ 

29 The first two verses, IL, v. 1-2, have been studied by van der Kuyp (1985) and Eimer (1992) 
who have striven to show that they are, even in the Sanskrit text, an accretion of a date later 
than the composition of the remainder of the chapter It must also be added that, although they 
have been successful in this their object, the revised translations of these two verses offered by 
van der Kuijp—reacting to the Ес of Snellgrove—are not an improvement. Criticizing 
the admittedly free but not incorrect translation of Snellgrove which van der Кшјр believes 
‘stands to be corrected on a few points’, the latter has contrived to provide new translations 
which utterly Mo n Sanskrit grammar. For example: lcd sarvdkarasvabhavatma mandalam 
sampr. t, Snellgrove: ‘[Hevajra,] the substance of all formis, discourses on the mangala’; 
van der Kuij 1285 85), *Hevajra, .. may (he) clarify the la (having) the nature of the 
essence of orms’. samprakásayet is a 3rd person singular optative and should hardly be 
rendered by an injunction -atmd is in the nominative sin and cannot serve as an adjective 
to mandalam True, open (1970: 1. 101, paragraph 17. 54) furnishes one example where the 
nominative dfmá is to construed as an accusative, but the long d 1n this example from the 
Divyávadana (403. 30) is metrically required and, in any case, the compound in the Hevajratantra 
used as an adjective to hevajrah makes good sense. That Nor chen omia the reading dtma in 
Tibetan teration (van der Kuijp, 1985: 84) can hardly be taken seriously as against the 
grammatically correct and semantically feasible readi of the three manuscripts used by 

nellgrove. In short, in the study of Indian texts, that Tibetan data or Tibetological reasoning 
may be helpful or contradictory is а subsidiary matter. When dealing with a Sanskrit text, 
Sanskritic and Indological considerations must be ount. This is a principle which all too 
often of late has not been adequately observed by dhologists 
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stating that although he is afraid, he will, as Snellgrove notes, declare it to her 
for her protection (uparodhát tvayi kathyate, v. 41d). After he does so, we then 
find a passage saying that the mandala ought be drawn with the appropriate 
symbols (v.48—56), whereupon follows the statement that the rite of the 
mandala is to be accomplished as in the Tattvasamgraha. Only then do we find 
any mention of the consecrations (v. 64ff.). Hevajratantra, П, v. 38—47:3° 


bolakam bhiisayitva bhagavantam püjya bhaktitah/ 
nairütmyá prcchate mantram gadhalinganacumbanaih// 38 
strinàm vasyakaram mantram dustanam tarjanan tatha/ 
nügüksepakaram mantram devásuravimardanam// 39 

tad aham kathayümy esa Srnu devi sukhamdade/ 

buddhesu bodhisattvesu maya nànyatra desitam// 40 

asya mantrasya уай bhütam vajrasattvena yat krtam// 
bibhemi sutaram devi uparodhat tvayi kathyate// 41 
mandalam vartayitvà tu jvalamalakaralinam/ 

abhisekam vajragarbhasya datur?! krsyam tilottamam??// 42 
ayutajapaspastena du rghanadena cüruná/ 

hevajrayogayuktena krsyante sarvayositah// 43 

laksajapena yogütma sarvakarma karoty asau/ 
hekàravajrayogena nirvisamkena cetasá// 44 

vedanam айтат caivardhendubindubhüsitam// 

pascad astananayeti pingorddhvakesavartmane// 45 
caturvimsatinetráya tadanu sodasabhujaya/ 
krsnajimütavapuse kapadlamala[neka ]dharine/ 
adhyantakrüracittàya ardhendudamstrine// 46 

máraya müraya karaya käraya garjaya garjaya tarjaya tarjaya fosaya Sosaya 
saptasagarün bandha bandha nügüstakün grhna grhna (sic) Satriun ha hà hi 
ht hu hit he hai ho hau ham hah phat sváha// 47 


Snellgrove's translation. 


(38) Then Nairütmyáà asked about mantras, and the Lord replied: 
(39—41) * 33] will tell you of that mantra which is effective in subduing 


30 The Tibetan: 

bo la gtib par mdzad nas п! dam du 'khyud ст 'o mdzad раз)! 
bcom gus pas mchod nas ni// bdag med ma yls snags tus so// 38 
pud med mams kyi dban byed smags// арата pa bsdigs ра дап! 
klu rnams bsdigs par byed pa fiid/, dan lha min rnam fed ра// 3 
de ni na yis béad bya yis// tha mo bde ba sbyin ma fion// 

sans rgyas byan chub sems dpa’ la// bdag gis а пој 40 
'di yi snags gan byun dan// rdo rje sems an mdzad pa, 
lha mo Sin tu jigs pa stej/ no т mi tshogs gs pas khyod la Бад] "TT 

‘bar Ба" phren ba "khrug pa yis// dkyil 'khor rab leu pa id] A 
fdo rje shin po Фай sbyin biu, / thig le mchog пі bkug pa flid// 42 

pa khri yis gsal ba dan// sgra rm ba bzan b 

re re dbi m e pasí/ btsun mo thans сай drug pr Pd. уар 43 
bzlas pa i$ rnal byor Up Куеп rdo e imal " pr gyis// 
dogs ba ed pan sems kyls dul) 15 las rnams thams cad byed// 44 
rig ay rnams kyi dan po sbyin// P phyed thig les тат par rgyan// 


pa asta ла na ya ie ина Ке fa байта nef "13 ша tu rbin ta fi né tra ya асое po dà 
о оноон nej àdyàn ta krü ra tsittä 
ya ardhen du dam stri ne, 

om mdraya тд ra yaj Кд ra ya kā ra ya gardzdza ya gardzdza yaj tardzdza ya tardzdza/ о sa 
уа so $a уа sapta эй ga гїл bandha bandha nd gusta kam grhna grhna dde) ha bd hi М hu 
hu he har no 10 hou ham han hat зуйһа// 47 

31 MS. А, дат; MS. B, ?dáptum; MS. C, datum. 

32 MSS. А,В, аана. MS С, а snd tilottamZm 

33 No closing quotation marks are found in the printed translation. 
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women and in threatening the wicked, which overthrows the serpents and 
destroys gods and titans, so do thou listen, O Goddess, thou giver of bliss. 
I have told none but buddhas and bodhisattvas of what is done by 
Vajrasattva and what comes of this mantra. I am greatly afraid, O Goddess; 
for your protection it is told to you.*4 (43—44.) By 10,000 recitations in a 
clear, pleasant and sonorous tone, one who has applied himself to practise 
in Hevajra, may draw to himself all women. By 100,000 recitations he may 
perform any rite. 

(45) Om—to the eight-faced one with yellow hair twisting upwards, (46) 
who has twenty-four eyes and sixteen arms, whose body is like a black 
thunder-cloud and bears numerous skulls and garlands, and whose mind 
is extremely ferocious and whose teeth are like half-moons: 

(47) Slay! Slay! Have done! Have done! Roar! Roar! Threaten! Threaten! 
Consume! consume the seven seas! Bind! bind the eight serpents! Seize! 
seize our enemies! 

Ha hà hi hi hu hii he hai ho hau ham hah phat svaha’ 


This translation, while seemingly straightforward, contains several possible 
errors. The rendering of verse 38, which is largely a matter of Victorian mores, 
is perhaps unfortunate in the light of the Tilottama sadhana quoted above 
from the Bhütadamaratantra. As it appeared there, the embrace ('khyud pa) 
and kissing (о byas) of the practitioner and the goddess seemingly enforced 
the success of the former. Similarly, after in verse 38 having been embraced 
CCalingana-, 'khyud cin) and kissed (-cumbana-, 'o тағай pa) by Nairatmya, in 
verse 4] Hevajra states that although he is afraid (bibhemi) be will accede to 
the request of Nairátmya for the mantra. The translation ‘for your protection’ 
representing uparodhat tvayi veils the parallel nature of the content of the two 
text selections in this respect. In Buddhist Sanskrit, we find the uncommon 
compound’? uparodhasila whose Tibetan translation is rendered by Das as 
*one who listens to or does a thing to please another which he would not 
otherwise have done.'?6 Further, uparodha may mean ‘respect, regard '.?? It is 
therefore possible to construe the phrase uparodhat tvayi in the Hevajratantra 
as ‘out of respect for you [the mantra is declared (kathyate), even though I, 
Hevajra, am afraid (bibhemi) to do so]. In turn this suggests that the embrace 
by Nairatmyü of Hevajra may be the factor which has induced this attitude, 
whereby the parallel nature of the Bhütadamaratantra and Hevajratantra 
passages with respect to the sexual activity and ‘coercion’ of the partner is 
established. 

Next, Snellgrove has not rendered the double occurrence of mantra at 39a 
and 39c since he regards the mantra at the conclusion of the passage the only 
опе to which the tantra refers. This may be incorrect. I suggest that tathà of 


*4 At this point, Snellgrove inserts a footnote in which he states that ‘... the text mserts а 
Sloka, which seems to have nothing to do with the present context ' This is incorrect. See infra. 

35 This compound is only attested ш the MahZvyutpatti, по 2440 (Edgerton (1970: 140)). 

36 Quoted by Edgerton (1970: 140). 

37 Monier- Williams (1899: 205). The Peters ug нү (v, 1192) adduces Kathasaritságara, 
54 173 and defines uparodha as 'Rucksicht'. This Edgerton (1970: 140) deems несше 
defined’ Nevertheless, the Kathdsaritsdgara passage does seem to allow for, indeed, demand, su 
a translation for uparodha. The context is as follows. the goddess who lives їп the Vindhya 
mountains (vindhyavásini) has (at 54. 163) given Yasovarman a boon to consist either of wealth 
(artha) or enjoyment (bhoga). In order to decide which to accept, he first goes to the house of the 
merchant Arthavarman where he is given various delicacies to eat, of which the host, evidently 
for reasons of politesse, also partakes. Nevertheless, the latter states that what he himself has 
eaten is beyond what he should eat, having a bad digestion, but that he has done so ‘out of 
regard for you’ (adya ч уе ыу затӣтѕаууайјапат тауй/ bhuktam stokam ghrtasyardhapa- 
lam bhuktam ca saktavah/] sada tu ghrtakarsam ca saktiim$ cü$ndmi kevalan/ ato ‘dhikam me 
mandagner udare naiva firyate//). 
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39b be connected with the second occurrence of mantra. The text then alludes 
to two mantras: one which subjugates women and one which is substantially 
exorcistic in nature. 

This hypothesis may be proved by taking a look at verse 42 which Snellgrove 
has deemed superfluous and ‘corrupt in the Sanskrit versions but clear in the 
Tibetan'.9 In fact, he sees the verse as referring to the second or guhya 
consecration. His translation based on the printed text provided above reads: 
‘Having laid out the mandala, terrible with its ring of flames, one should draw 
forth the excellent bindu for the consecration of Vajragarbha.’ The editor has 
emended the printed Sanskrit version on the basis of the Tibetan, which has 
rendered tila, uncontradicted by any of the three available manuscripts, as thig 
le, the bindu. In fact, tila-, or sesame, is connected with the rite of pacification, 
Santi, at П, i. 10a. As such it does not fit in an environment of a coerced 
attraction of women. In fact, I should like to suggest that Snellgrove's under- 
standing of the Tibetan translation is inaccurate and that II, v. 42 is not to be 
deleted from its context as is done by the editor. This is likely because the 
Sanskrit may be read as tilottama (- manuscripts A and B). Tibetan thig le 
mchog is then just a shortened form of thig le mchog ma, which, as we noted 
above,” is the standard rendering for this goddess. As for the manuscript 
readings krsna- instead of Snellgrove's emendation krsya- (I propose krsya), 
this may be motivated by the fact that Nairatmya is always blue or black in 
colour.^ As the consort of Hevajra, Nairátmya would be the divinity to which 
Tilottama, whose presence is to be coerced by the practitioner, would be 
assimilated. Hevajratantra, IJ, v. 42-3 may now be rendered: 


Having executed the mandala terrific with a garland of flames, to give 
confirming lustration to Vajragarbha Tilottama is she to be attracted. [In 
fact,] all women are attracted by him who is disciplined in the practice of 
Hevajra by means of 10,000 recitations (of the mantra at І, ii. 17) in a 
pleasant, long-resounding fashion. 


From this perspective, the mantra for the subjugation of woman is merely 
alluded to by the text. The bulk of the passage in fact deals with the mantra 
by which the male practitioner will be enabled to utter effectively the mantra 
which attracts women. That is, although this mantra of attraction specified at 
I, ii. 17 is spoken by him joined to Hevajra (hevajrayogoktena, 43c), verse 44 
adds that in fact all actions are possible for him whose mind is joined to the 
syllable he and to vajra. The lengthy ‘exorcistic’ mantra of II, v. 46-7 may 
thus be seen as the item which establishes the safety of the ritual space in 
which the mandala will be drawn (cf. verses 48—57) so that the mantra of the 
attraction and subjugation of women may be effected by the male practitioner, 
and the female practitioner(s) may be caused to enter the mandala (verse 58). 


Adorning him who possesses a vajra,*! Nairütmyà, worshipping the 
Lord with devotion, asked for the mantra by way of kisses in close embrace. 

[In reply the Bhagavat said:] ‘The mantra which subjugates women 
[and] the mantra which admonishes the wicked, which removes snakes [and] 
which crushes gods and demons, that I declare. Listen, O goddess who 
giveth pleasure! It has been taught by me to Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
and not elsewhere. That which has come to pass of this mantra has been 


29 eee (1959: 1, 112, n. 2). 


n. 7. 
49 Malin. 1975: 272): ‘Elle est toujours bleue ou nore . . ' 
ас IT : vajram bolakam khydtam. 
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effected by Vajrasattva. [Even though] I am most afraid, O Goddess, out 
of respect for you, it is declared. 

Having laid out the mandala terrific with а garland of flames, to give 
confirming lustration to Vajragarbha, Tilottamà is she to be attracted. [In 
fact,] all women are attracted by him who is disciplined in the practice of 
Hevajra by means of 10,000 recitations (of the mantra at I, ii. 17) in a 
pleasant, long-resounding fashion. 

This one whose self is disciplined effects, with the mind which is without 
doubt and joined to the syllable he and to the vajra, all actions with 100,000 
recitations [of the following mantra] om to him with eight faces, who 
subsists with yellow hair upwards, who has twenty-four eyes and moreover 
who has sixteen arms, who has a body which is a black cloud, who bears 
many garlands of skulls, whose mind is exceedingly wrathful and whose 
teeth are half-moons, Slay! Slay! Injure! Injure! Roar! Roar! Admonish! 
Admonish! Desiccate! Desiccate the seven oceans! Bind! Bind the eight 
snakes! Grasp! Grasp the enemies! ha ha hi hi hu hii he hai hau ham hah 
phat svaha’ 


Hence, the sequence of events is quite logical: first, the spacial outlines of 
(what will be the) mandala are laid out, the space is cleansed of serpents and 
enemies (demons?). Tilottama is attracted to give consecration to the practi- 
tioner, who then draws the mandala proper and causes the women to enter. It 
may be observed that the notion that one first attracts ‘supernatural’ women 
and only secondarily human ones, is confirmed by the discussion of the vidyay- 
rata in Padmavajra’s Guhyasiddhi.*? 

Of more direct interest here is the information that Tilottamá is attracted 
in order to give—or, adopting the reading dáptum of manuscript В, to have 
[her] give—consecration to Vajragarbha, that is, to the tantric candidate. This 
is most important, since it may be seen as evidence towards the position that 
it is the female who is the active agent in the prajfiajfianabhiseka. This somewhat 
daring statement is confirmed by an episode in the account by Mkhas grub rje 
on how the Bhagavat became enlightened. Lessing and Wayman (1980: 36). 


de'i tshe phyogs bcu'i sans rgyas thams cad ‘dus nas/ se gol kyi sgras tin ne 
‘dzin de las bslans іе] khyod fiid tin ne ‘dzin de tsam gyis mnon par rdzogs 
par ’tshan rgya bar mi nus so/ е5 gsuns ра Іа] 'o na ji Пат bgyi es gsol pas/ 
phyogs bewi sans rgyas thams cad kyis tha’i bu mo thig le mchog ma bkug 
nas/ dban gsum pas Ses rab ye Ses kyi dban dnos dban du skur te/ 


* At that time, all the Buddhas of the ten directions having gathered, they 
caused him to arise from [his] meditative-concentration by the sound of 
snapping their fingers. They said: “ You are not able to become a completely 
enlightened one by this meditative-concentration alone." When he said: 
* How then?", all the Buddhas of the ten directions having attracted the 
divine maiden Tilottama, she concretely gave the third, the prajfiajfiana 
consecration.’ 


4 of. Guhyasiddhi, 7 8 
уай vatha na saknoti äkrstā [°Кгазгит| divyayositam [гаку 
pidyate caiva kamena tada seveta münusim// 


аа. s pa yif/ ато, 

'dod pas gnod gyur la// des na mi yi bu mo 

^ Lesung Wayman ( (1980: 37) have the Buddhas give the consecration to the Bhagavat. 
However, this is caly open and contextually somewhat less likely, since usually it is a 
single officiant Sh initiates e iple. Moreover, taking dnos as ‘concretely’, as in fact 
do and as its position in the sentence supports, it 1s hard to see how the Buddhas co do this 
if the consecration involves conjoint action with Tilottama.-See also op. at., р. 38, ll 14—16: sans 
rgyas thams cad kyis lha'i bu mo thig le mchog ma bkug nas dban gsum pa ses rab ye ses kyi ал 
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This extract consequently supports the proposition that Tilottama may be 
seen to give consecration to the tantric disciple. This means, to repeat, that 
the active agent of consecration is the female. With this result we are now in 
a position to demonstrate that the human female is also the active agent in 
the rituals of the Hevajratantra. To this end an examination of Hevajratantra, 
I, vii. 8—9 is necessary. 

This passage, Hevajratantra, I, vii. 8—9, follows upon a description of the 
signs (choma&) by which the male and female practitioner recognize each other. 
It, beyond the use we have for it here, is of intrinsic interest insofar as it is a 
rare example of utterances which are made within a tantric rite. Unfortunately, 
these two verses have been heavily edited by Snellgrove. The printed version, 
the Tibetan translation and his translation are as follows: 


vadanti tatra yoginya aho putra mahakrpa// 
yadi malahastan darSayanti tatra militavyam iti kathayanti// (8) 
mala(m a)bhipresitam krtvà samaye tistha suvrata// 
bhajeti tatra теіауат divyagocaram Gsritya// 
yad (dhi) vadanti yoginyas tat sarvam (eva) kartavyam// (9) 


de la rnal 'byor mas smras pas// e та bu ni shin rje che// 

gal te phren ba'i lag ston na// ‘du bar bya £es smra ba yin// 

phren ba mnon par gtan byas па]! dam tshig la gnos brtul zugs bzan// 
de la phyi rol Zes ‘du ba// bzan po'i spyod yul gnas pa пі! 

de la 'du bar rnal 'byor mas// gan smras de ltar thams cad Ьуа// 


*(8) Then the yoginis say: “ Well done, О son, thou of great compassion ". 
If they show wreaths in their hands, they are signifying that you should 
come together in that place; (9) motioning forward with their wreaths (they 
mean to say) “О True One, stay at this ceremony and take part". So there 
at that meeting-place, abiding within that sacred orbit, he should do what- 
ever the yoginis say.' 


In place of this edition of the Sanskrit, I should like to propose the 
following. Note that the text, as evidenced by the three available manuscripts 
whose readings are noted in the published edition and are furnished in the 
notes below, has not been appreciably altered and that the translation is not 
in discord with admissible interpretations of the Tibetan. Hevajratantra, I, 
vii. 8—9: 


vadanti tatra yoginya“ aho putra*5 mahakrpa 

yadi malahastan darSayanti tatra ^5 militavyam iti” kathayanti 
45 màálübhih presitam krtvà samaye tistha'? suvrata 
bahyeti? tatra melayam divyagocaram àsrita^! 


dnos dban du bskur Бал tshul bstan/. Note that here the method of the concrete consecration 1s 
taught by the Buddhas. The text does not say that the Buddhas give the consecration itself. In a 
note these authors also refer to mentions of Tilottama by the Kloh rdol bla ma (Collected works, 
ma, f. 4b-7/5a-1) and in the lexicographic work Abhidhánasastravi$valocana (Derge ed., vol po, 
78b-4/79a-4). See also the list of apsaras at Mahabharata, І, 59 47-9. 

“MS А, хот tatra yogint; B, vadant yoginyas tatra 

“MS. A, ad sādhu 

46 MSS. А,В, ics Шайы 

AT «uns out yadi and kathayanti, one has a possible half-verse. 

mala(m a)bhipresitam. All manuscripts as above. 

4 MS. C, tisthati. 

5 Printed bhajetr, A, y bar yati; B, bahye. C, bāhyetr, Tib. phyt rol Хез, which lacks a marker for 
the feminine, suggests bahya-iti. However, note that such 1s also omitted ш brtul Zugs bzan for 
suvrata. In any event, bhaja 18 unlikely. 

5! Printed aíritya; A, àtrità; B, asritayam, C, asritáyünah. Note that printed äsrıtya yields an 
unwanted long seventh syllable. 
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bhajet tatra melayam** 
yad [dhi]? vadanti tat sarvam [eva]** kartavyam 


‘At that moment (after exchange of the signs of I, vii. 1-7), the female 
practitioners say: 

[*]O son! You of great compassion!” 
If they exhibit wreaths in [their] hands, therein they declare (to the male 
practitioner): 

“There is to be met.” 
The appointment being set by way of the [display of the] wreaths, [the 
yogin says]: 

[“JWait at the [appointed] tryst! [You] who are a woman of suitable 
conduct are the external [partner ”].° 
At that moment at the meeting, she who has resorted to the sacral compass 
should celebrate [the rite]. At that moment at the meeting,?? what the 
women say, that all should be done.’ 


52 Quarter verse deleted in printed text; C, tyajet; A, B, as above This is probably an 
intercalation, not, as Snellgrove suggests, a repetition. 

53 After the printed text. 

54 See the previous note. 

55 ‘External’ (báhya) would seem to refer to a physically present woman, rather than to 
one which is meditatively produced. 

56 So understood, rather than ‘at that meeting’, in accordance with Tibetan de la ‘du bar. 
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SHAMS AL-SHUJA'I: A CHRONICLER IDENTIFIED? 


The eighth/fourteenth-century chronicle known as Ta'rikh al-Malik al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Qalàwün wa-awladihi was edited from the unique exemplar 
(Berlin, MS Ar. 9833 We. 7) and published with a German translation by Dr. 
Barbara Schafer,’ who had already produced a full preliminary study of the 
work.” The name of the chronicler appears in a single place in the manuscript 
(f. 116a) as Shams b. al-Shuja ‘i. Schäfer regards the correct form of the name 
as being Shams al-Din al-Shuja‘i, as it is given in Hajji Khalifa’s Kashf 
al-zunün. The chronicler’s only other personal reference (f. 210b) is to his 
participation in the Pilgrimage of 745/1345, while a textual reference (f. 124b) 
indicates that he was alive in 756/1355—6. Schafer found no references to 
al-Shuja ‘I in contemporary sources, although he was mentioned by the later 
chronicler, Ibn Qadi Shuhba (779—851/13777—1448), who actually possessed this 
manuscript? 

On the assumption that the form of the chronicler’s name given by Hajji 
Khalifa and Schafer is correct, some biographical deductions may plausibly 
be drawn. First, although his personal name (ism) is lacking, his Јадар, Shams 
al-Din, usually in this period accompanies the personal names Sunqur and 
Aqsunqur.* Secondly, his nisba, al-Shuja‘i, suggests that he belonged to the 
Mamlük household of an amir who had the uncommon /aqab of Shuja * al-Din. 
We are thus looking for an ustüdh and a mamlük who were living in the last 
years of al-Nàsir Muhammad (d. 741/1341) and in the reigns of some of the 
sons who succeeded him. Such a pair are in fact identifiable, and were given 
biographical notices by al-Safadi, their contemporary. They were Shuja ‘ al-Din 
Ghurlü or Ughurlü? and Agsunqur Amir Jündar, for whom, unusually, 
al-Safadi provided no laqab in his notice. 

To begin with the ustüdh, who was historically the more important of the 
two men. Ghurlü passed as a Circassian, although he was by origin (according 
to al-Maqrizi) an Armenian from Qal‘at al-Riim.’ He was first a member of 
the military household of Bahadur al-Mu‘izzi, one of the great amirs in the 
early years of al-Nasir Muhammad's third reign. In 715/1315 Bahadur was 
disgraced, and in Jumada I 718/July 1318 his possessions were confiscated, 


! Barbara Schafer, Die Chronik at-Suga ufa ‘ig. Erster Tei: Arabischer Text (Wiesbaden, 1977); 
Zweiter Teil. Ubersetzung (Wiesbaden, 1985). [Hereafter Chromk.] 

? Barbara Schafer, Beitrage zur mamlukischen Historiographie nach dem Tode al-Malik an-Nasirs 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1971). еее Beitrdge.) 

3 Chronik, п, 5, Beitrage, 1 

“On the association of the Jagab Shams al-Din with Sundur, see D. Ayalon, ‘Names, titles 
and “nisbas” of the Mamlüks', Israel Oriental Studies, M ce at p. 212; repr. n. ‘dem, The 
Mamlük military society (London, 1979). In my personal index of Mamlük amirs, chiefly based 
ya data from Ibn Taghribirdi, ai- Rr al-zàhira fi mulak Misr wa'l-Qühira uius Nujüm], 

six named Aqsunqur have the /agab Shams al-Din (one with the alternative Sayf al-Din) 

* Al-Safadi, al- Wafr bi'l-wafayat [hereafter HEN, їх (Wiesbaden, 1974), 294—6; no 4225. The 
name 1s there given as Ughurlü. Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal al- -safi T and Nujüm, x, 167, gives the 
form Aghizlü, meaning in Turkish (as he says), “he has a mouth (ahu fam), as well as Ughurl 
and Ghurlü. It is the last form which he regularly uses in Nujūm, as does al-Maqrizi in Аагар 
al-Sulük li-ma'rifat ижа! al-mulik [hereafter Suluk] 

6 Safadi, Wafi, Іх, 315, no 42448. There is also information about him in the biographical 
notice of Aydamur al-Zarráq: Wüft, x, 18-22; no. 4463, where his laqab of Shams al-Din is given 

7 Маап, Sulük, A 157. Ibn Taghrib aghribirdi, Nujüm, x, 186, ae Specifically tat Ghurlü ‘was 
a Circassian by nationali [Јагказт al- Ет), and therefore gathered th Circassians around al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar HAjji, for they were o f hs nationality.’ He says further (p. 188) that ‘al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar най had brought them [the Circassians] close to himself by means of Ghurlü, and 
brought them in from everywhere. He wanted to set them up above the Turks, and he brought 
them close to himself, so that they were known among the amirs by their big turbans.’ 
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and his mamlüks divided up among the amirs. Ghurlü fell to the sultan's 
favourite, Baktamur al-Saqi, who appointed him constable (amir akhür) in his 
military household. Baktamur and his son died in mysterious circumstances in 
Muharram 733/October 1332 as they returned from Pilgrimage with the sultan, 
and Ghurlü passed into the household of the Amir Bashták, a favourite of 
al-Nasir Muhammad's last years. Here also he held office as constable, but at 
some point he fell out with his master, and was expelled from his place. The 
troubled years following al-Nàsir Muhammad's death offered both opportunit- 
ies and disasters to adventurers. Bashtàk himself died in Rabi‘ II 
742/September-October 1341, a few months after the sultan, one of the first 
victims of the nascent Mamlük factionalism. Ghurlü went on to flourish in 
public office as successively chief of police of Ashmün, castellan of al-Shawbak, 
chief of police in Cairo, and finally as supervisor of the treasury offices (shadd 
al-dawawin)—all these posts being held during the short reign of al-Salih 
Іѕта ‘i (743—6/1342—5). During the still shorter sultanate of al-Kamil Sha‘ban 
(746—7/1345—6) his post became immensely profitable to him through the sale 
of assignments (igta‘at) and appointments, enabling him to set up a private 
treasury (diwün al-badhl). This period of prosperity was brought to an end 
when the sultan dismissed him. 

Al-Kamil Sha‘ban was overthrown by an armed rising оп 1 Jumada П 
747/9 September 1346, and succeeded by his fourteen-year-old brother, 
al-Muzaffar Hajji. The frivolous and dissipated young sultan resented the 
tutelage of the senior amirs, especially the kingmakers Aqsunqur al-Nasiri and 
Maliktamur al-Hijazi. Ghurlü ingratiated himself with Hajji, and became the 
sultan's confidant. His power came into the open with a palace coup on 19 
Rabi‘ П 748/29 July 1347, when Aqsunqur al-Nasiri and Maliktamur were 
arrested and put to death while attending on the sultan, and a number of their 
colleagues were sent to prison in Alexandria. Thereafter for 40 days, in the 
words of the chroniclers, Ghurlü was the real ruler of Egypt, dominating the 
sultan and terrorizing the Mamlük amirs. His ascendancy ended as suddenly 
as it had begun. Ghurlü unwisely sought to poison Hajji's mind against two 
of his favourites. They had recourse to the senior amirs, who, being equally 
threatened by Ghurlü, resolved to act, and brought pressure to bear on the 
sultan. Ghurlü was arrested on Friday, 15 Jumada 11/22 September, and was 
put to death while Hajji was at prayer.? E 

It was during this brief ascendancy of Ghurlü that Shams al-Din Aqsunqur 
came to the notice of al-Safadi and of the later chroniclers, al-Maqrizi and 
Ibn Taghribirdi. From the sparse data which they provide, an account of a 
few months of his life can be pieced together. At some time he was appointed, 
probably by Ghurlü, to one of the great offices of state as amir jdndar, and 
was married to the sultan's mother, whence, it may be presumed, he acquired 
the nisba of al-Muzaffar? When Ghurlü arrested Aqsunqur al-Nasiri, 
Maliktamur al-Hijazi and their colleagues, the amir jàndár was despatched 
with a letter announcing the coup to the powerful governor of Damascus, 
Yalbigha al-Yahyawi. He arrived at Damascus on 28 Rabi‘ П 748/7 August 
1347. Yalbughà immediately began to plot vengeance for the victims of 
Ghurlü's coup, but the conspiracy collapsed, and he was captured and put to 
death on 20 Jumada 1/28 August. Meanwhile Aqsunqur made his way to 


8 The account of Ghurlü's coup and ascendancy in Maqrizzi, Sulük, 1/3, 730—7, 1s followed 
practically verbatim by Ibn Т Nujüm, x, 159-67. _ 

? Maqrizi, Sulük, 1/3, 746 ‘There was arrested the Amir Aqsunqur Amir Jandar, the husband 
of al-Muzaffar's mother.’ Both al-Maqrizi and Ibn Taghribirdi style hım ' al-Muzaffari*. ER 
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Aleppo, and brought its governor, Arghün Shah, to Damascus as Yalbughà's 
successor on 17 Jumadà II/24 September. 

During the next three months Aqsunqur reaped a rich harvest. Arghün 
Shah rewarded him abundantly in cash and kind for his services. In addition 
he was commissioned jointly with Aydamur al-Zarraq, the governor of Gaza, 
to confiscate and sell the possessions of Yalbughàá and his fellow-conspirators. 
The two returned with their takings to the sultan, by whom a vast sum 
amounting to over 110,000 dinars and 300,000 dirhams was lavished upon his 
household and companions. А month had hardly passed before the amirs in 
Cairo revolted on 12 Ramadan 748/16 December 1347, and al-Muzaffar Hajji 
was overthrown and put to death. _ 

Among his few supporters at the end were Aqsunqur апа Aydamur 
al-Zarráq, who inevitably suffered in the reaction which took place. They were 
banished to Syria, and reached Damascus on 1 Shawwal 748/4 January 1348. 
Almost immediately a decree arrived ordering Aqsunqur to proceed to Tripoli, 
to the assignment of Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Ghurli, the son of his former 
ustadh, With this he passes out of history, although as the chronicler, he would 
have had at least another seven or eight years of life. If he were indeed the 
chronicler, it was presumably during this time of retirement that he wrote his 
chronicle, although the fragment as we have it ends with the annal for 745, 
well before the year in which he and Ghurlü played so prominent a part. 


P. M. Нот 


THE INSCRIPTION AT RA TSHAG DGON-PA 


In Tibetan Studies, Peking, 1990, there was an article on an early inscription 
on a stone pillar at Ra Grwa dgon-pa in the Tolung valley west of Lhasa. 
Unfortunately I have mislaid it apart from a copy of the inscription which, as 
the authors say, contains words that are difficult to read and others which are 
completely illegible. In addition, as in all eye-copies, I found dubious readings; 
also there appeared to be a lack of punctuation signs, and the text was shown 
continuously, not divided into lines. It was, therefore, desirable to obtain a 
photographic record and this has been generously supplied by Mr Anthony 
Aris who visited the place in 1992. His assistant also made an eye-copy of 
the text. 

In the Peking article the monastery is called Rwa Grwa but Mr Aris was 
told that its name is Ra-tshag. It is situated on a hillside in the lower part of 
the Stod-lung valley opposite the famous twelth-century monastery of 
Skyor-mo-lung. In 1948, I attempted to visit it, but found it closed. Everyone, 
including the sacristan, was away at the harvest. I regret not having gone there 
again because it was severely vandalized at the Cultural Revolution. It has 
recently been rebuilt, but with two stories instead of the former three. Some 
of the frescoes have been garishly repainted but fragments of earlier work 
remain. The stone pillar was thrown down and slightly damaged. It now stands 
at a corner of the main building on a makeshift foundation, clearly not in its 
original condition. 

The text which follows is based principally on the photographs by Mr Aris, 
but the two eye-copies have also been taken into account. The presentation in 
clear dbu-chen is from a fine Tibetan font made by Mr Chris Fynn to whom 
I am most grateful. 
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Text Transcription 

Rane asaya y sngon dkon mchog gsum gyi 

Rama SRR are Sar rten zhan cing dam pa’i chos 
таге АА ау bka' ma dar ba'i dus su 

акаа аек zhang se ’go ’bri’u brtsan mon 
ga Seres gea chung Ita zhig gis mar chung bse’i 
кадка RSA RET khang dmar la rdon re'i bea’ brtsud! 
FN ARV яс дуалга ваг паз mnga' thang rgyal dang mnyam 
АК] чакга zhing / chab srid rgung bas mtho' 
| sararan 3 ste / "bangs la bka’ drin gyi 
584850] as dbyig chen po gnang ngo / / de nas 
EN дата a RATA dus kyis zhig pa’i? gnas skabs 

y] ate Таг Rear su / bla dkon mchog la rdo rings 
йзге дага dang them skas su? phul lo / 
XXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
Sassy адак; snga rabs kyi rje blon 'phruld kyi 
Brgy YATE rjes su da ltar yul yab du 

хал fs Ra garter rva ban de yon tan rgyal pos 

а онн RESI S] gtsug lag khang brtsigs shing / 
Nisi meer дя dkon mchog gsum gyi rten btsugs 
arab sesso] 5 pa 'di / / da phyin chad gyang / rva 


1 Bea’ brtsud is obscure. Perhaps Cha’ 'dsud; 'dzud ed to build, settled’, 
? Zhig-pa ig commonly used of ruined Бш йй but I take it to refer here to the decay in 
religious practice following the suppression of the faith attributed to Glang Darma. 
Rdo-rings dang them skas su; the construction is strange. Them skas usually means a stairway; 
ОСИ аас од анла 
nscriptions, 1-12). 
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Эче чука 
Safes regens 
Вакка атак: 
драк ATS STAIR ERAT 
ач] Ses аа 
A] КАЙА] REN 
BARS] дат 
ATENIR] 
ABATE FAUT AE TIA’ 
Каат E aad 
ийлан вде 
BARS aara] 
Sarma gene 
asyay а айа 
5] RAR NSIT 
э чї tas! 
jesse] 8 
«lange 
ARTE ERRAT 


Notes 
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ban de yon tan rgyal po'i bu tsha’ 
rgyud kyis gzhi bzung nas 

se’ "go gnam lcags pa'i 

rje "bangs yongs gyis / 

g-yar dam dam par blangs 

nas / myi bkur re^ myi mchod 

re / spang re gzhig re / bsgyud 
phyel bar bor re / mnga' kha 
"bud pa tsam yang bgyi re / 

"jig rten las 'das pa’ 

dang "jig rten gyi Ша dang / 

myi ma yin thams chad kyang 
dpang du gsol lo / 

phyi nang gang nas kyang dge’ 
'dun 'du ba'i sgo 'phrog pa 

dang / ngan du sems pa dang 
ngan du spyod pa de dagi las dang / 
nyes byas kyin chad pa / myi 
dang myi ma yin pa kun kyis 


*phral du yang bcad do 


Some readings are still doubtful owing to the rough surface of the pillar 
and some damage to the stone; and line 14 is wholly illegible. 

L.6. The copyists read rdong ri and rdod ri respectively, but the photographs 
favour rdon re'i; the two vowels are clearly visible. 


* re as a sort of negative exhortation is seen in the edict of Khri Lde-srong-brtsan recorded in 
the Chos-’byung of Dpa-bo Gtsug-lag, За, f. 128 and in Documents de Touen Houang, 110. 
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LI. 37—38 present problems. In 1.37 both copyists read ... de dag la but 
photographs show a ki gu above dag followed by what appears to be d. There 
is no tsheg after la; the stone is damaged and as there is space for further 
letters and trace of what may be s. In 1.38 the first copyist reads nyes byas kyi 
mchad pa myi; Aris’s copyist reads las/byas kyi mchad pa/myod most of which 
is unacceptable; mchad pa which is read by both copyists must be a mistake 
for chad pa which is what the sense requires, and there is no trace of the final 
downstroke of the letter m, and n is more likely. The readings are uncertain 
but I have suggested 1.37 ... de dagi las dang / 1.38. nyes byas kyin chad pa | 
myi. There are grammatical difficulties in either but the general meaning is clear. 

There are a few scribal errors: 1.2. zhan which is unintelligible must be a 
mistake for bzhengs. In 1.8 rgung is for dgung. In 1.25 sgyud is for rgyud; and 
in 1.26 phyel presumably for ‘phal. Apart from myi for mi and one instance of 
the da drag there are no archaisms. 

The text ends abruptly compared with the style and form of inscriptions 
from the time of the kingdom on which the pillar and inscription appear to 
be modelled. There is space for further lines at the end and what seem to be 
traces of a few letters. 


Translation 

Formerly, at the time of the spreading of the tradition of the holy religion 
by building shrines of the Three Precious Ones, Zhang Se’i 'Go 'Bri'u Brtsan 
Mon Chung and the like having begun to build! Don re'i in Khang dmar of 
Mar Chung Bse established their authority by making their power equal to 
that of a king and by raising their dominions as high as heaven conferred the 
great wealth of their kindness upon their subjects. 

After that, at a period of decay? through the passage of time they offered 
to the supreme Deity a rdo-rings on a pedestal? 

(one whole line illegible) 

Following the supernaturally wise rulers and ministers of former genera- 
tions, now in the region of Yab, Rwa Ban-de Yon-tan Rgyal-po by building a 
gtsug-lag-khang established this shrine of the Three Precious Ones. Thereafter, 
when the family of Rwa Ban-de Yon-tan Rgyal-po had taken possession of 
the place, the lord and subjects of Gnam Lcags-pa, all together, having solemnly 
sworn an oath, taking to witness the gods who have left the world, the gods 
of the world and all non-humans, prayed that it shall never* cease to be 
honoured, never cease to be worshipped, shall never be abandoned, never 
neglected, that the lineage shall never be evicted and that its authority shall 
not in any way be diminished. 

The commission of sins whether from without or from within or from 
wheresoever it may be, such as doing away with the entrance to the community 
of the monkhood or acting wickedly by thought or deed or by continuing in 
such offences shall instantly be punished by all humans and non-humans. 


The inscription is at odds with literary tradition. The foundation of 
Ra-tshag by Sna-nam Rdo-rje dbang-phyug is agreed by Nel-pa Pandita (13th 
century), Bu-ston Rin-po-che (1322) and 'Gos Lotsawa (1476). Nel-pa describes 
it as in Stod-lungs Yab, and 'Gos also names Yab. Bu-ston gives Rdo-rje 
dbang-phyug the title Zhang, signifying Uncle to Royalty, which he held by 
descent from a great noble family allied to the ruling house through the 
marriage of a Sna-nam lady to the Btsan-po Khri Lde-gtsug-brtsan to whom 
she bore Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan. He was a disciple of Klu-mes Tshul-khrims 
shes-rab, one of the men of Dbus and Gtsang who went to Khams to seek 
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ordination from those monks who had fled from the persecution of religion 
by Glang Darma. They returned to Central Tibet to initiate the Phyi-dar, the 
later diffusion of the faith. 

The position of Ra-tshag can, therefore, be established with certainty but 
in the inscription at the dgon-pa there is no mention of Sna-nam Rdo-rje 
dbang-phyug. The building of a gtsug-lag-khang there is attributed to Rwa 
Ban-de Yon-tan rgyal-po who enjoyed the patronage of the noble family of 
Se-’go. I am unable to trace Yon-tan rgyal-po in the Deb-ther sngon-po of 
'Gos Lotsawa or in any other source I have seen; and nothing is known to 
connect him with the school of the famous Rwa Lotsawa Rdo-rje-grags 
(c. 1000—1080). The Se-'go family can be identified with the Seng-go of the 
royal period who first figure in the reign of Gnam-ri Slong-mtshan as volun- 
teering to put down a rebellion in Dvags-po where, I am told by the Tibetan 
scholar Samten Karmay, the name of Seng-go was still known in recent times. 
Members of the family held office as ministers during the reigns of '"Dus-srong 
and Khri Lde-gtsug-brtsan after which they do not appear in surviving records 
except, perhaps, for the name ’Se-’go in a fragmentary documentary from Tun- 
huang. The name of one member of the family, Seng-'go 'Bring-brtsan Mon- 
chung in 725, is echoed in the Ra-tsbag inscription. The family did not enjoy 
the honorific title Zhang but in latter usage zhang-blon (or lon) was applied to 
all ministers. In the inscription the greatness of the family has been piously 
exaggerated by their distant descendants. 

Their family seat is described as Khang-dmar of Mar-chung-bse'. There is 
& well known Khang-dmar in the Nyang-chu valley some 30 miles south of 
Gyantse. Near it is the old monastery of Zho-nang where I saw a painted 
board—-a lab-shing—on which were figures of a Lama in yellow robes wearing 
a large round yellow hat and also a noble lady donor laden with jewels, in a 
white robe with a wide collar similar to that depicted at Alci and Tsaparang. 
There are many ruined buildings of a considerable size in the neighbourhood 
but the names Bse' rdon-re and Gnam-lcags are not traceable. Khang-dmar 
in Gtsang may seem rather remote from Ra-tshag but the family might have 
had estates in the Stod-lung region. At all events, the inscription shows that 
there was in the neighbourhood a family claiming ancient descent with the 
status and interest to act as patrons of a religious foundation. 

Assuming that the dgon-pa at Ra-tshag is the original foundation, the 
question of its date arises. Bu-ston and 'Gos state that after founding Ra-tshag 
Sna-nam Rdo-rje dbang-phyug founded Rgyal Lha-khang. Nel-pa seems to 
attribute it to Rdo-rje dbang-phyug's son. 'Gos Lotsawa fixes the date of 
Rgyal Lha-khang, by several calculations, as 1012. The date 1036 given in the 
Vaidurya Ser-po for Ra-tshag may therefore be rejected. Ra-tshag may there- 
fore be somewhere between 1000 and 1012 A.D. It is interesting that there is at 
Rgyal Lha-khang an inscription on better quality stone that that at Ra-tshag. 
The text is badly damaged but there survives a reference to the degenerate 
times into which the observance of religion had fallen which echoes the mention 
in the Ra-tshag inscription of a period of decadence. 

What, then, is to be made of all this? Even though there is only one 
archaism—a single da drag—the language of the inscription resembles that of 
the royal period; the pillar itself has the appearance of genuine antiquity but 
compared with the finely dressed stone of the pillar at Rgyal Lhakhang, even 
allowing for damage at the Cultural Revolution, its finish is undistinguished 
which may suggest that relatively modest means were at the disposal of the 
donor. By contrast, Rgyal Lhakhang (Rgyal Lug Lhas ‘the Sheepfold °’) is said 
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by 'Gos to have been famous for its riches. That would accord with the 
patronage of a great and wealthy family such as Sna-nam. 

Even if it were suggested that Rwa tshag might have been rebuilt by Ban-de 
Yon-tan rgyal-po after a period of neglect it is difficult to imagine that the 
name of the original founder would have been omitted from the inscription. 
Perhaps, therefore, Nel-pa, Bu-ston and 'Gos were mistaken and that only 
Rgyal Lhakhang was founded by Sna-nam. The question awaits a conclusive 
answer. 


H. E. RICHARDSON 


PROFESSOR E.H.S. SIMMONDS: A PERSONAL NOTE 


Edward Harold Stuart Simmonds, who died on November 9, 1994 aged 75, 
will be remembered as one of the few distinguished scholars who combined a 
knowledge of both the languages and the literatures of Thailand and Laos, and 
who, between 1951 and 1967 succeeded almost single-handedly in establishing 
the study of Tai languages, literature and culture in Britain at university level. 

Stuart Simmonds was an influential teacher of classical Thai literature whose 
often unscripted lectures were always lively, thought-provoking and entertain- 
ing. His students will remember him as an impressive speaker and skilful racon- 
teur who was able to bring exotic Thai literary characters to life in the 
classrooms of a British university. He was one of the very few Western scholars 
who found the daunting task of understanding Thai classical poetry a challenge 
and who managed to master the obscurity of its ‘high style’ vocabulary and 
‘eccentric syntax’. 

It was fate that brought Stuart into contact with South East Asia and the 
subjects that were to occupy him for all 35 years of his working life as a scholar. 
He was born in Sussex in August 1919 to parents who had conflicting views 
about the future of their son. His father, who had a prosperous business in 
farming supplies and machinery, wished to prepare his son to succeed him in 
the management of the family business, while his mother, who came from a 
family with a strong military background, preferred her son to preserve the 
military tradition. It was his own decision to join the Royal Horse Artillery unit 
which commissioned him in 1940, on the outbreak of the Second World War, 
that tied him to his destiny. He was sent to South-East Asia where he took part 
in the fighting with the Japanese in Johore and Singapore until the surrender of 
the British forces in 1941. He was captured and sent as a prisoner of war to the 
labour camps of the notorious Burma railway in Western Thailand. 

As officers were not always forced to work in the camps, Stuart found oppor- 
tunities to escape to the scattered Thai villages nearby where he met Thai 
villagers who were kind to him, giving him shelter, food and often medicine. He ' 
gradually familiarized himself with their language and observed their ways of 
life with growing affection. Slowly he learned to recognize some of the letters of 
the alphabet and numbers from the telegraph posts along Ше railroad tracks 
that he and his fellow soldiers laboured to construct. 

When the war ended in 1945, Stuart returned to England, read for a degree 
in English language and literature at Oxford and in 1948 was offered a post at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, as a lecturer 
in Linguistics. In 1950, as part of his training he was able to spend a full year as 
a field researcher in Thailand, where he not only perfected his spoken and 
written Thai but was also able to record many local dialects and to study the 
literature under Khun Phra Worawet, the famous Thai scholar. He returned to 
Thailand again six years later, by which time his interest had shifted slightly 
from linguistics to literature. In 1951 he had transferred to the newly created 
Department of South East Asia where he was responsible for the teaching of 
the Thai and Lao languages and research on their literatures. He also developed 
а keen interest in the postwar social and political fortunes of these countries. 

Stuart's scholarly interests were wide-ranging and a stream of his publica- 
tions on various aspects of Tai languages and linguistics appeared after his 
second visit to South-East Asia in 1956. His interest in the society and modern 
politics of Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam was expressed in numerous 
articles which appeared in ‘The World Today’. 
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For the study of Tai literature in Western languages, Stuart Simmonds's Tai 
literatures: a bibliography of works in foreign languages (1965) is a most compre- 
hensive tool. Ав Tai literature was a rather specialized subject, with relatively 
few scholars working in the field, considerable effort was required of a biblio- 
grapher to track down their publications. Stuart Simmonds succeeded in tracing 
nearly every article, even those published in the more out-of-the-way journals 
such as Standard, Thought and Words, Siam Repository, etc. His other published 
works ranged in subject matter from classical Thai poetry, Thai manuscripts, 
the comparative study of the court and provincial texts, the study of invocations 
in traditional dramatic performances and love poetry, to modern Thai fiction. 
Stuart Simmonds was, indeed, one of the first scholars to subject Thai classical 
as well as modern literature to academic study outside Thailand. He was also 
responsible for the introduction of terms from Western literary criticism such 
as ‘narrative poetry’, ‘epic romance’ and ‘reflexive poetry’ to the study of 
Thai literature which helped to underpin the major Thai literary genres.! 

Stuart Simmonds's lasting influence on Thai literature can be seen in the 
work of his Ph.D students from Europe, North America as well as from 
Thailand itself, who gained their knowledge from his writing and their inspira- 
tion from his teaching. 

MANAS CHITAKASEM 


! For a bibliography of Professor Simmonds's writings and a biographical note by Professor 
C. D. Cowan, see J. Н C. S. Davidson (ed.): Гаї sii’ thar. essays in honour of E. Н. S. Simmonds, 
London: SOAS, 1987. 
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А. R. GEORGE: Babylonian topograph- 


ical texts. (Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Analecta, 40.) xviii, 504 pp., 58 
plates, 1p. Addendum. Leuven: 


Departement Oriéntalistiek; Uit- 
geverij Peeters, 1992. BFr. 6,000. 


Andrew George has presented in this volume 
an exemplary edition (consisting of text with 
translation, commentary and indexes) of the 
work anciently known as ‘Tintir=Babilu’, 
together with 63 related texts. The sections on 
Tintr, on other compositions concerning 
Babylon and on compositions relating to other 
cities each make up a third of the volume. 
Much is new; virtually g which had 
already been У is recopied. The book 
not only presents these varied texts in an 
accessible, reliable and up-to-date form but 
also makes important archaeological discover- 
ies, e.g. about the gates of Babylon (revising 
especially the six gates in the eastern half of 
the сї Дне by Unger and repeated in 
all subsequent publications) and build- 
ings (both location and identrfication), and 
gives a clarification of architectural terms such 
as parakku (throne-dais), šubtu (‘ seat’, but also 
sometimes a small room) and manzázu (sta- 
tion?) (see рр. Off. and p 105n. 20 

Among Ше other texts of related genre edited 
which could be called explanatory theolo- 

ists r any rate they are not really 
Hapoel cal’), are the so-called Nippur 
Compendium (no.18) and the ‘Gotter- 
adressbuch’ or ‘To graphy of AXur' (no. 20). 
Works such as these. th ‘Topography of 
Babylon’ (as Tee, Мы, has been 
known), and the ‘E- ac (no. 13; 
mostly in fact concerned with the ziggurat 
E-temen-an-ki) are often really compendia 
dealing with a variety of topics. The author 
indicates that the names hitherto used by 
modern scholars for such compositions are 
is уены nn The ee (see especially the 
асе, p. vu). The successful re-naming of 
iu compositions is an indication of the 
progress of modern scholarship, since it both 
registers the recovery of more of the texts, and 
indicates as а co the refinement of 
modern generic classification of the works. 

In fact the volume t be described as 
dealing with ' texts (especially Babylonian ones) 
which have been called “topographical”. But 
it ıs particularly striking, an vindicates the 
author's E ure of editing them in one 
volume, that some of these had already been 
grouped together by Babylonian scholars: for 
example, no. 7 (the ' E- Tablet’) and no. 22 
(dealing with Kiš) are preserved in cols. 1 and 
ii of the same tablet. No. 12 (concernmg the 
temple of Madànu) is written on the same 
tablet as an раа of the names of 
Marduk. It would be interesting to know more 
about the motives for the compilation of such 
compendia. 

e author makes the distinction between 


‘popular’ and ‘ceremonial’ names of temples. 
The popular or everyday name of a temple i 

that of the form bit DN; the ceremonial names, 
always Sumerian, may be those commonly used 
(such as E-babbara) or may be much more 
elaborate, created ad hoc for MOM p pure 
poses. One of the most setup раса 

the compositions studied in this is de 
explanations of the ceremonial names of 
temples by ‘speculative etymology’ (p 73) 
(especially texts no. 2—5 and the Nippur Temple 
list (no. 19)) The interpretations are always 
explanations of Sumerian names by Akkadian. 

Of course these explanations adnot really be 
called. еѓутоіо in the modern sense of 
establishing the authentic historical origin of a 
word according to the principles of comparat- 
ive philology. 

But etymology, as a term and a practice, 
existed before modern philology, and indeed 
Still has a vigorous popular Ше. For instance, 
the varied spellings of the Akkadian word for 
caterpillar (burdiSamhat, burtiahat, burdisahi, 
burtasamhat, burtis-anhat, etc.) suggest strongly 
that burit Samhat 'plump-little-cow' 18 an 
ancient popular etymology intended to confer 
a coherent meanmg on what may ш ongin 
have been an alien word. Whether this 1mplies 
a desire to find an etymon or historical origin 
of the word is debatable, since that would 
impute a probably anachronistic theory of the 
historical development of language to the 
Babylonians. 

same charge of anachronism would 
apply to a view of these ‘explanations’ of 
temple names as attempts to research the 
history of temple nomenclature. In any case, 
multiple explanations are often given, some- 
times quite indirectly derived from the 
Sumerian, only ‘suggested’ by it, and the very 
fact of multiple explanations suggests that it 1s 
not an etymon which i is sought, nor even a 
desire to make sense of an otherwise meaning- 
less vocable, but rather an exploration of the 
full potential hermeneutic content of such a 
name, motivated by a desire to enrich under- 
standıng of the significance of the temple. In 
this Tapeet the exegeses resemble some forms 
of modern literary analysis. The author calls 
the procedure also ' speculative explanation’ or 

tive scholarship" and this is closer to 
{һе mark. No. 5 (the ' E-sagil ee ot 
perhaps the supremely complex exam; 
this, with its 16 ‘interpretations’ of ihe name 
B-sagil. It is not really making statements 
about etymology, but it does have important 
implications about a Babylonian theory of 


meaning. 

Following a decline in its popularity, the 
Sumerian genre of hymns addressed to temples 
or cities was replaced 1n Babylonian culture by 
a different type of text used for the same 
purpose. George writes of the ' erudite and self- 
conscious approach to literature” (p.4) of 
Kassite scho A spurious antiquity was 
developed for Bab on, in particular. The 
syncretism of Asarluhi with Marduk made 
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possible the identification of Babylon with 
Eridu; smmularly Marduk replaced il It is 
difficult to put a precise date to these develop- 
ments. ‘It could be argued’, the author suggests 
(р. 6), that Enüma el and Tintir arose at the 
same time, e.g. the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I 
(12th century вс.), although Tintir does not 
exclude Enlil so vigorously as Enigma elis. 

This work contains many useful observations 
on the develo t of city architecture and 
planning. It is very likely (p.15) that the 
deliberate planning of Babylon is attributable 
to Hammurabi (or other kings of his dynasty), 
following imperil growth (and perhaps the 

ual incorporation as suburbs of the shanty 
towns of sedentarized nomads, as at Sippar); 
essentially it hardly changed thereafter. 
Subsequently the names of other localities 
elsewhere, in southern Babylonia, were trans- 
ferred to Babylon (р. 19 and 251 Е). Kullab, 
Kumar (<Kuara) and Tuba (<Tiwa) were 
adopted as the names of quarters of the city. 
Such a development is known from the histo: 
of other towns, e.g. Petty France ( petite France 
in London for a street inhabited by French 
immigrants; and in Lebanon in very recent 
times “їп Ein Helweh ... the towns and cities 
from which the refugees fled still exist 1n ghostly 
fashion, frozen in time, each slum quarter 
named after the lost towns. Refu from 
Acre live in a oup of streets called “Acre”, 
those from Haifa im € Haifa ", those from Hitun 
in “Нина”, (Robert Fisk, the Independent 
newspaper, 13.9.93). The process probably 
reflects what has been established from docu- 
mentary sources about priestly families, but 
also farmers, from Uruk and Larsa moving 
north to settle at Babylon and Kiš in Late Ol 
lonian times (859 the reviewer in Fs. M. 
Civil, AulaOr, 9, 1991, 32£). It suggests an 
influx of émigrés, probably in Late OB times. 
owever, the name Eridu was apparently used 

t sA Babylon as a whole, ang only sub- 
sequently for the aty r; and anyway it is 
not attested before times; according i to the 
author its use is more likely to be due to 
theological considerations, even if it was per- 
haps stimulated by names such as Kumar 
already in use.) 

In an interesting discussion, the author takes 
the reader thro the topography of Babylon 
(pp.22-29). (Fig. 5 is oriented the орровйе 
way from the plans figs. 3 and 4 (north is at 
the t-hand side.) The Grand, Market, Akus 
and irra Gates are ‘internal’ gates (see 
fig 3), relics of earlier city walls (see pp. 26 and 
373). A possible East Gate, in pre-Hammurabi 
Babylon (shown only on fig. 3, and not men- 
tioned in the text or index, nor by Unger), is 
presumably hypothesized from OB se t 
In that area and from the existence of the later 
street called Marduk-ré'i-matisu. This discus- 
sion gives a good sense of the chronological 
development of a real city. 

The volume begins with a general introduc- 
tion to Tintir and other texts (pp. 1-31). (In 
discussing the ‘ graphical’ literature, one 
can now mention the editions by A. Livingstone 
of the Neo-Assyrian hymns to cities in Court 
poetry and literary miscellanea (SAA П), nos. 
8—10, which has appeared 


since George's book 
originally went to press.) Tablet I of the five- 
tablet composition Tintir starts with the names 
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Tintr and Suanna and ends with Dim- 
kurkurra; otherwise ‘no а t overall order” 
(p.8) can be discerned. It SIS WS 8ome 
*speculative' of names. Tablet П lists 
the šubätu (probably those of the E-sagi 
complex). Tablet III is wholly lost. Tablet 
gives the ceremonial names of 43 cult centres 
of Babylon, topographically arranged. Tablet 
V lists the y paraki (minor ' throne-daises") of 
Marduk, the gates, walls, waterways, streets 
and quarters. 

Texts 2-5 (pp 73-81) give explanations of 
the names of temples. 

Texts 6—8 (pp. 83-98) are lists of the gates 
of E-sagil. The author succeeds in identifying 
several (archaeologically located) gates 

Texts 9—11 (pp. 99—103) give the names and 
locations of cultic daises. 

Text 13 (рр. 109—119) is the important 
(so-called) ' E-sagil Tablet’. 

Text 18 (pp. 143 ff.) is the so-called Nippur 
Compendium. It is possible that ND 6200 (to 
be published in D. J. Wiseman and J A. Black, 
Literary texts from the le of Nabû. СТМ 
IV (forthcoming), no 183) isa рес of this. 

The introduction to text 36 (pp. 215—220) 
includes a study of architectural terms, of some 
importance: lubbundu, tallu, musapsihu, ии 
(p. 218: perhaps to be connected with tu’u(m), 
see p.112 and comm. pp.426f). Rassam's 
plan of the E-babbara, reproduced there, can 
now be supplemented by those in Walid al-Jadir 
and Zuhair Rajab Abdallah, Sippar I (Baghdad 
University, 1988). 

The volume 1s well-produced, with elegant 
and clear cuneiform copies. 


J. A. BLACK 


JEREMY BLACK and ANTHONY GREEN: 
Gods, demons and ols of ancient 
Mesopotamia: an illustrated diction- 
ary. 192pp. London: British 
Museum Press, 1992. £12.95. 


British Museum Publications Ltd., of which 
British Museum is part, 13 а privileged 
publisher. It can sell its popular books and 
postcards to those who have just been stimu- 
ated by a walk through the galleries of the 
Museum and does not have to seek its cus- 
tomers as other publishers do. Ancient 
Mesopotamia is well represented in the 
Museum's collections, but popular books on 
the subject are scarce compared with books on 
ancient Egypt. Religion and iconography are a 
fascinating of ancient Mesopotamian civil- 
ization, so the idea of а well illustrated popular 
book on these subjects was excellent. Of the 
illustrations, the black and white drawings are 
always clear and the photographs (no colour) 
aways adequate though not always distingu- 
ished. Informative captions are always given, 
and the illustration numbers are also put in the 
margin by the appropriate section or sections 
of the text. A ch map and chronological 
table assist readers. 

The two authors form a complementary pair. 
The first is expert in Sumerian and Babyloman 
literature, the second is an archaeologist special- 
izing in Mesopotamian iconography. The 
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‘Authors’ note’ and ‘Introduction’ (to ancient 
Mesopotamia) on pp. 5—24 are properly aimed 
at the intended readership, but when the real 
‘Dictionary’ is reached things change. It covers 
164 pp, but about a quarter is occupied with 
illustrations. In the reviewer's t art- 
icles in alphabetic order are not the best way 
to present the intended material for beginners 
in such a field, even if they have read one or 
two books in the list at the end. A normal 
book enables authors to explain material as it 
is presented in an ordered and intelligible build- 
up. The many cross-references in this work are 
no substitute Further, both in the selection of 
lemmata and in the material provided under 
them the needs of the mtended readers are 
often neglected. The most recondite material 1s 
included, and so briefly that even scholars will 
have problems with some of it, since the book 
as intended for amateurs never gives any 
bibliography for an article. The work is enuey 
original in that the authors depend on personal 
examınation of everything included, t hey 
оп give current interpretations, which can be 
wrong. The level of accuracy 1s surprisingly 
or the vast range of materials squeezed 
in, but errors do of course occur. 

А detailed cntique of every item would fill 
50 pages, so representative examples are given. 
(i) Recondite material: under Dilmunite gods 
Labamun 18 quoted She is known only from 
two Babylonian god lists published in cunei- 
form (CT 25 35-36 and КАЙ 173), entirely 
inaregssible to general readers. Under Elamute 
gods RU uburater, KilubSapir and Tirutir are 

ed as 'local gods’ It ^ extremely unlikely 
that a ‘general reader would meet these, 
ally the middle one, and the information 
provided is unhelpful. Under ‘eyes-of-Ningal’ 
a paragraph is devoted to a unique object: an 
eyestone which was дата, in the ancient 
world and then trimmed down to form two 
eyes to conceal the damage. Thus the form is 

ly ad hoc General readers should not be 
introduced to oddities. It is not true that ‘ other 
models of eyes were dedicated to this deity’. 
(i1) Doubtful and erroneous material: the article 
dwarf in entirely doubtful. A fi with splayed 
legs commonly appears as a motif, and 
so on a small scale, on Old Belton seals. 
It does not follow that anything used as a 
filling motif is in nature minuscule. A few seals 
in fact present him as a major figure, so 
appearing in full size (e.g OIP, 22, no 261). 
The rase. legs ова the rite to his indentity, 
e reviewer takes him as a dancer, like 
s of figures he stand on one leg while 
holding the other ankle in one hand. Under 
Nido. the statement *As one of the group of 
signs used in writing her name (а pictograph 
for an ear of grain) shows, ıt is most likely that 
the goddess Nisaba was in origin a grain 
goddess’ 1s misleading, since the earliest forms 
of the sign (see eg. M. W. Green and 
H. J. Nissen, ZATU, no. 381) do not have the 
ear of grain, which only appeared in later times 
when the origina! sign was differentiated into 
NAGA and NISSABA. Under river of the 
underworld the Sumerian name id-lu-rugu 18 
wrongly translated ‘The river which blocks a 
man's way’ It should be ‘... which receives а 
man’, from rugu=madru ‘Block’ is gi(b)= 
paraku 
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The article Sarpánitu begins by stating that 
this goddess ‘was regarded as the wife of 
d The reviewer knows no evidence 

rsions on her marital status Then 
КЕР 16 RA that she was goddess of childbirth 
under the name Erua, * from the Akkadian eri 

“to be pregnant” '. This 15 a modern opinion, 
but the name in question occurs in Sumerian 
rather than contexts and is most 
likely Sumerian. It was written *e,-rug-a/e and 
understood by the ancients to mean ‘creatress 
of semen’, which was then connected with her 
Akkadian 


name itu (sic) as meaning 
*creatress of seed’ g. JRAS, 1929, Mm. 
rev. 21) The Akkadian i ашу folk etymo; 


logy, and the other less fi tly attested 
aent etymology, given by the author, 'the 
lady of ’, is more likely correct. The 
meaning of Erua is not so easily settled, but it 
is strange to give a modern suggestion while 
ignoring the common ancient understanding. 

at was pat of their religion. And the maim 
name of goddess should be written with 
initia] Z- rather than $- Cuneiform script does 
not differentiate these two sounds when fol- 
lowed by the vowel a, but Aramaic script does, 
and it gives Z- not S- in this name. Also all the 
ancient etymologies which offer clear evidence 
support initial Z-. 

is 13 not, then, really suitable for the 

intended readership. Too much of it will be 
beyond the comprehension or use of general 
intelligent readers. But for students the lack of 
bibhography to each item is a very serious 
limitation, as ıt is for scholarly use. Either а 
scholar will know where the data come from 
and so not need it, or he will not know and 
have to start searching. 


W. G. LAMBERT 


A. GRAEME AULD: Kings without priv- 
ilege: David and Moses in the story 
of the Bible’s kings. x, 203 pp. 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994. 
£16.95. 


This review must begin with caveat lector, 
for unless one knows Dr Auld’s predilection 
for the subject contained therein, the book’s 
title no real clues as to the topic. In fact, 

this book 1s about positing an independent, 
nee source for the books of ‘By privlesing 
and Chronicles, To q uote Auld: “Ву Етук 
Ше books of Samu and Kings as e "text 
to which Chronicles is mere "commentary ", 
we may have been insufficiently sensitive to the 
degree to which Samuel-Kings are also com- 
mentary on an earlier text’ (р. 9). The title 
thus ks a paronomastic punch, as Auld’s 

purpose is to dethrone Kings from its 

privileged position as the source of Chronicles, 
where it has resided since de Wette put it there 
in the early nineteenth century. Auld sets out 
to persuade his readers that the material which 
is common to both Samuel-Kings and 
Chronicles, for the most part, once comprised 
the basis of an m ndent text. This of course 
calls into question the whole 1dea of an origi 
*Deuteronomistic! composition that includes 
Samuel and Kings. 
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In setting out his new approach, Auld does 
not bother with rebuilding the edifices of 
previous scholarly arguments which he seeks 
to dismantle Rather, m good Scottish fashion 
he erects only cairns to mark the paths others 
have taken and to indicate his new points of 
departures. Thus Auld wisely uses the bulk of 
his book to establish his propositions. 

Auld concentrates on isolating the ‘Shared 
Text’ onto which the writers of Samuel-Kings 
and Chronicles then added their own comment- 
aries and conclusions. Fortunately for the 
reader, Auld produces the Shared Text in two 
separate chapters. The first focuses on ‘David 
and Solomon’ and the second on ‘Rehoboam 
to the Collapse’. Auld provides the reader with 
helpful charts to denote both the points of 
convergence and divergence between Kings and 
Chronicles—and these are necessary. The 
book’s 175 of text are densely written, 


. with copious biblical citations. It is best read 


with several Bibles — including the Masoretic 
Text and the Septuagint—in front of one in 
order to get the full sweep of his arguments 
is reviewer's study took on the look of 
hurchill's Cabinet War Rooms in the process.) 
Throughout the book, Auld's ‘Shared Text’ 
(materal common to Kings and Chronicles) is 
for the most part used synonymously with the 
* original ın dent source' that he posits for 
Kings and nicles. It is unfortunate that 
this is not explicitly stated until well into the 
book. However, and more importantly, Auld 
makes it very clear that the Shared Text is not 
the only source for Kings and Chronicles, but 
that it is the ‘principal source. Auld also 
stresses that the skill of la bare the Shared 
Text is ‘strictly the product of conservation 
rather than reconstruction’ (p. 148). 

The book's eight chapters are sprinkled with 
Auld's caveats for the reader, e.g.: ‘The issues 
involved are quite complex, and the texts—and 
especially the texts of the common material 
they share—provide too little material to allow 
reliable conclusions’ (p. 103). Nevertheless, 
Auld forges ahead and at the beginning of his 
penultimate chapter asks: ‘Have we cleared 
enough of the Inherited clutter to enable a 
clearer view, not only of the emergence of 
Kings and Chronicles, but also perhaps of 
Deuteronomy and the so-called Deuter- 
onomistic ory—and even the book of 
Jeremiah?’ No small task. However, Auld 
claims success by having isolated two distmct 
threads in the Shared Text of Kings and 
Chronicles. The first is that ‘the Shared Text 
exhibits clear signs of structure and coherence ’ 
Auld finds the most evident case for this in the 
story of Solomon. He believes Chronicles has 
preserved most of the original independent 
source’ a narrative about an ideal king— 
exceedingly wise, a yisionary, builder of the 
temple, whereas Kings orms the account 
of Solomon’s reign into one more akin to those 
of Rehoboam and successors: a calculating 
politician who falls under the sway of ‘other 
gods’. However, Auld cautions us that ‘the 
skill of the writers of Kings must not Ыша us 
to the coherence and structure of the source 
which they either enhanced or subverted, 
depending on one's point of view’ (p. 149). 
The second thread which Auld posits is that 
the language of the extensive ‘ pluses’ in Kings 
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and Chronicles is already to be found in the 
Shared Text. Words and phrases such as: 
‘Moses’, ‘other gods’, ‘forsake’, ‘the word 
of Yahweh’, although used differently by Kings 
and Chronicles, do not necessarily imply that 
Chronicles has merely reapphed the 

of Kings. Rather, Auld avers that both Ki 
and Chronicles have re-used the terminology 
of their common source. 

In short, Auld calls into question the long- 
accepted theory that it was the ‘Deuter- 
onomustic’ school which was responsible for 
the earliest drafts of Kings, and that Kings 
can be considered pror to Chronicles 
positing the shared independent source, Auld 
concl that both ‘histories’ stand on equal 
[общ сас having arrived at 1ts own conclu- 
sions from the common text at their disposal. 
However, until another Palestinian lad "WS 
rocks into a cave and unwittingly discovers the 
*Shared Text', be it the Book of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah or the like, we shall have to 
remain content with (or disturbed by?) the 
mmaginative and innovative efforts of scholars 
such as Auld. Kings without privilege is a 
provocative work and well worth the tune of 
anyone who has been leas than satisfied with the 
near-canonical status of the ‘ Deuteronomistic 
History.’ 

JACK N. LAWSON 


Marx В. Cowen: Under Crescent and 
Cross: the Jews in the Middle Ages. 
xxi, 280pp. Princeton, МЈ: 
Princeton University Press, 1994. 
$29.95, £23.50. 


The author, a specialist in the history of 
medieval Jews in Islamic lands, here presents 
us with a rich and comprehensive volume which 
attempts to explain the foundations of Jewish 
existence under Christianity and Islam in 
резо: Coh f de 

Professor en's point o parture is 
commonly accepted: living conditions for Jews 
in the Islamic world were much more tolerable 
than in Christendom, i in northern 
Europe, where persecutions of all sorts, includ- 
ing ions, were commonplace. He provides 
us in the first chapter with a survey 
of the changing attitudes, re-evaluations, and 
revisions ш scholarly and more popular writings 
in the last 150 years, showing the extent to 
which conclusions about the Muslim treatment 
of the Jews were influenced by the internal 
development of Jewish historiography and even 
more by political goals (mainly in the last third 
of the twentieth century). 

Since the conclusion of this scholarly debate 
is taken as а given (although it is discussed in 
the final chapter) one cannot expect to find 
any revolutionary or revisionary revelation in 
the present volume. In Cohen's own words, his 
‘goal 1s to explain the how and why’. It is not 
that previous scholars did not consider the 
differences underlying Jewish life under the two 
major monotheistic religions; 1ndeed many of 
the ports raised here have already been raised 
by eminent scholars such as S. W. Baron, S. D. 

itan, H. Н. Ben-Sasson and others, and the 
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sparse primary sources they drew on are well 
known to anyone familiar with their work. But 
those who did grasp the essential difference 
only alluded to them and did not devote 
detailed analysis to the issues involved as 
Cohen does in this comprehenstve, systematic 
and comparative study of all the various factors 
that resulted in the differences mentioned 
above This 18 no small task, for it entails a 
broad knowl and understanding of both 
medieval Christianity and Islam. 

The structure is as sound as it 18 simple. 
Each chapter, devoted to a particular aspect or 
issue, first surveys the attitude of Christianity 
and the way ın which it affected Jewish living 
conditions, and then examines the contrasting 
attitude of Islam which resulted in a better fate 
for the Jews. Thus m the chapter on the 
economic factor, a discussion of the attitude of 
Christianity to mercantile life is followed by 
accounts of the Jew as merchant and as money- 
lender, and then the same treatment is applied 
to Islam. 

Constant reference is made in the course of 
the discussion to up-to-date histomographical 
and sociological studies, approaches, termino- 
logy, and methods. (Most of the studies which 
form the basis of this comparative work fall 
within the general field of medieval history. 
The fact that they do not deal specifically with 
the Jews 1n the Middle may partly account 
for the absence of a bibliographical list at the 
end of the volume.) The presentation frequently 
consists of paraphrases or quotations from 
studies of a specialized nature which are 
essential to the argument, sometimes creating 
the impression that the author is simply acting 
as a transmitter of other works. But Cohen’s 
aim 1s to base the argument on solid scholarly 
grounds, an effort im which he ıs largely 
successful, demonstrating the high degree of 
care and responsibility for which the he is 
known. 

By its nature, such a book, ‘addressing 

eral rea and specialists alike’, contains 
requent repetition of the obvious and the well 
known. But this is always nuanced freshly and 
resented in current sociological and anthropo- 
ogical terms. Although most of the distinctions 
between Christianity and Islam made here are 
not novel, they are expressed more ngorously 
and scientifically then in any previous work, 
and in a terminology taken from other discip- 
lines. Generally s ing, the use of methodolo- 
gies and categories which were developed and 
are being employed by neighbourmg academic 
disciplines such as literary analysis, the phe- 
nomenology of religion, and the social sciences, 
is representative of cont rary trends in the 
study of medieval Jewish life However, Cohen, 
unlike some of his fellow historians makes 
sensible and discriminating use of such material, 
without leaping mto the realm of ‘creative’ 
histonósa nky. 

One innovative analysis can be found in the 
chapter on the ‘Jew as a townsman’, in which 
Cohen shows that the difference in historical 
development between the towns in northern 
Europe and those in the East was instrumental 
in shaping attitudes towards the Jews He 
proves his рош aptly by reference to milder 
treatment of the Jews m southern Europe where 
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urban development was closer to that under 
Islamic rule. 

This brings us to a major issue which is not 
addressed explicitly by the author. The book 
endeavours to cover the subject from every 

ossible perspective, and so to reveal all the 
actors contributing to the historical outcome— 
the better lot of the Jews under Islam. This 
seems to constitute an attempt to depart from 
a historiographical tradition that has tended to 
look for single central motif or factor as the 
hinge on which the entire discussion revolves. 
If so, one may ask whether the author has been 
successful ш this endeavour and look more 
closely at some of his arguments. 

Clearly, the development of the towns has in 
itself little to do with religious hatred. The 
existence of the Jew as a sole ‘alien’ population 
1n Europe is also a fact drvorced from theology. 
But what about what is termed *sociability ', 
or lack of ıt? How independent is it from 
religion? An analysis of the different angles 
presented in this book would, I believe, show 
that by and large, religion is the underlying 
factor and ‘prime mover’. The first chapter of 
the book, dealing with theological considera- 
tions and the difference between Christianity 
and Islam gomg back to the very historical 
roots of these two religions, as well as the sub- 
chapters on the ‘Jew and heresy’ (an interesting 
point), ‘The Devil and the Jew’, and ‘ Medieval 
antisemitism’ (pp 170—4) highlight the primary 
cause while many of the others are secondary 
and traceable to it. This 1s somewhat simp- 
listically stated here for lack of space, and 
deserves a longer and more elaborate discus- 
sion. The author may agree with my point 
(p. 103), but if so, it would have been helpful 
to have had it discussed and explicitly stated, 
and this might have had repercussions for the 
question of whether Islam as religion is mher- 
ently more tolerant or whether ‘neutral’ histor- 
ical factors determined the better fate of 
the Jews. 

Finally, the author offers mter alia a hypo- 
thesis which deserves to be elaborated further. 
In the course of discussing the issue of martyr- 
dom, which might well be m need of some 
refinement, he writes that the reluctance of the 
Jews 1n Christian Spain to die as martyrs when 
faced with the choice of death or conversion in 
1391 'was heavily influenced by the Islamic 
presence on Iberian soil for so many centuries’ 
(p.176) If he can adduce evidence for tlus 
view, it would constitute an extremely import- 
ant contribution to the understanding of 
Sephardic history. 

This is a rich volume that touches on all the 
basic ingredients of Jewish existence vis-d-yis 
the Gentiles in the Middle Ages, and so justifies 
its subtitle. The present review can hardly do 
it full justice (for lack of space it was impossible 
to discuss, for example, its place 1n the overall 
contemporary conception of Jewish history as 
“lachrymose’, 'anti-lachrymose', ‘post-’, or 
*neo-lachrymose', etc). It will d 
attract the attention of all students of the 
history of medieval Jews and medievalists 
generally. 


ABRAHAM GROSS 
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ELIEZER BEN-RAFAEL and STEPHEN 
ЅНАВОТ: Ethnicity, religion and class 
in Israeli society хі, 287 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1991. 
£35, $44.95. 


Israeli society has been something of a 
hunting ground for sociologists intent on 
demonstrating that modernization, seculariza- 
tion and de-ethnization are quite irresistible 
forces, particularly 1n an ideologically charged 
melting-pot society such as Israel was alwa 
fancied as being. Lately, however, even 
doyen of Israeli sociologists, Eisenstadt, һаз 
questioned the wisdom and accuracy of this 
approach, if only because the p Urn charge 
has so weakened. The authors of the book 
under review take an altogether more radical 
line: they argue that cultural and religious 
values are quite capable of overnding any 
material or symbolic rewards and creati 
Social closures and actions of a type for whic 
Weber and Weberians have left little room in 
their models. In the case 1n hand, data arising 
from a series of studies in the city of Beer 
Sheva reveal the resilience of Sephardi ethnicity, 
cross-cutting religious and, to some extent, 
class divisions—and benefiting from the polit- 
ical correctness of purely religious Sephardism. 
Indeed, the last two Israeli general elections 
have seen the emergence of a Sephardi religious 

, Shas, as a key factor in Israel's precarious 
coalition politics. 

The authors argue for a ‘diminishing decline’ 
(ie a downward parabola) in religiosity. They 
are also at pains to stress the poorly-appreciated 
intra-Sephardi social and cultural disparities, 
above all between what one might label the 
‘Middle Eastern’ (most notably eel torn by 

ex-Iraqi Jewry) and the M typically 
ex-Moroccan), the к, generally more 
upwardly mobile and secularized. They are also 
right to note intra~-Ashkenazi differences: 
Polish-hood and Rumanian-hood may be weak 
but differences in religiosity are such that Iraqi 
Jews are in some ways to the ‘left’ of 
Rumanians Rosenbaum’s study of Rumanian 
language maintenance (International Journal of 
the Sociology of Language, 41, 1983) supports 
this model. 

The book 1s clear, coherent and convincing; 
the introductory state of the art portrait of 
Israeli sociology and the concluding thoughts 
on theories of cleavage provide an elegant 
frame. My only hesitations derive in large part 
from the dizzy developments of the four years 
since the book went to press: Ben-Rafael and 
Sharot hold that their data * are hardly indicat- 
ive of a religious-secular division that threatens 
Israeli society’, nor are there ‘political parties 
which focus their resources on issues 
nor strong secularist voluntarist movements.’ 
These views coincide with the general hypo- 
thesis of Liebman and Don-Yehiya (Religion 
and Politics in Israel, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1985) of a social and political 
consensus on the place of religion in Israel. But 
the breakdown of that consensus with the 
emergence, since the 1992 election, of the 
militantly secularist and dovish Meretz faction 
as spearhead of a radical Labor Party— 
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challenging the traditional monopoly of reli- 
pious Orthodoxy in education and family law, 
reaking the national consensus on Palestinian 
statehood and withdrawal from the Golan, 
questioning the Law of Return, and defiantly 
acing down the opposition of a spectrum of 
religious groups—seems to be creating just 
a religious-secular division that may 
threaten the foundations of Israel society. 
Meanwhile, immigration from the former 
USSR proceeds apace (over half a million in 
five years, and Israel's first experience of an 
influx both non-Zionist and non-religious, 
including at least 20% who are not Jewish at 
all); this has created a massive Ashkenazi 
ethnic group that is hardly amenable to the 
melting-pot, even if such a thing still existed, 
and attracts broad hostility—in sum, the end 
of another consensus, for what the authors 
confidently called ‘the majority’s unconditional 
support’ for IE. ethnic prejudice or 
discrimination against other Jews as illegitim- 
ate' (p. 116). Notwithstanding, Ben-Rafael and 
Sharot have provided an analysis of unques- 
tionable solidity. 


LEWIS GLINERT 


Josaua A. FISHMAN: Yiddish: turning 
to life. xii, 522 pp. Amsterdam and 
Philadelphia: John Benjamins 
Publishing Company, 1991. $110 
(paper $37.95). 


It is telling that in 500 pages of Joshua 
Fishman’s selected sociolinguistic output on 
Yiddish, I found just one reference to Nancy 
Dorian’s prolific writings on language obsoles- 
cence. For a language whose im e hund death 
has so rly been assumed (indeed, as 
Fishman o Jews are now for the first 
time united worldwide by a Gentile lin, ingua 
franca, English), it has shown a resilience 
challenges many sociolinguistic assumptions— 
not least, Fishman’s own assumptions in earlier 
days about the fate of ethnic groups in the 
Western world. Most unexpected of all: Yiddish 
is today a Middle Eastern language, with no 
mean politico-cultural clout. As Fishman puts 
it, ‘the development [in the state of I ] of 
the most vibrant Ultraorthodox and modern- 
secular Yiddish circles in existence today, in 
the very midst of a society which experienced 
and fostered the re- -vernacularization of 
Hebrew, is certainly an unusual juncture.’ 

сота неге for the first ene е some 2 
of Fis °в papers covering years o 
Yiddish macro-sociolinguistics (including five 
in Yiddish), most of them probably unfamuhar 
to the general sociolinguist, but of much 
significance, not least for the fact that Fishman 
the do Yiddishist has been a vital force 
wi ishman the sociolinguist—and a force 
for sociolinguistics in its rns struggle for 

гооп by linguists and sociologists alike. 
К ia an Ave parts, caca witi a speria, 1 
Vas introduction: the first four loo. beck 
on the md indus and conflicted diglossia that 
Yiddish and Hebrew, on 
duh in America, and on Yiddish co: 
planning and status planning. Part 5 consi 
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Yiddish today and in the future. There is a 
valuable index. 

Among the many themes relevant to 
Afroasiatic scholars is the way in which lan- 

like pre-war Yiddish, ‘weakened’ and 

Phot politically recognized authorities", are 
quite able to conduct serious status and corpus 
planning Students of third generation diaspora 
minorities will note Fishman's concept of 
*haloizing' а lan, while allowing it to fall 
into disuse. Inevitably, the question arises as 
to whether Yiddish and other diaspora Jewish 
languages are sociologically creoles; they may 
have the negative associations posited by 
Stewart (1968)  —vital, —historic, —auto- 
nomous, --standardized, to which Fishman 
would add the feature —pure; but in arising 
as a more or less well learned form of the 
host lan (with admixtures) rather than as 
a minority lingua franca, and in boasting an 
ongomg great Н tradition, they are adjudged 
decidedly un-Creole-like A phenomenon all 
but ignored in Harshav's The meanmg of 
Yiddish (Berkeley: University of Calforma 
Press, 1990) but highlighted by Fishman 1s the 
sudden renaissance of Yiddish as a normally 
transmitted mother tongue in Ultraorthodox 
Jewish circles world-wide; however, this needs 
to be presented in detailed social-psychological, 
ethnolinguistic and micro-sociolinguistic profile 
and with due regard for recent studies of Jewish 
Ultraorthodoxy by such scholars as Shaffir, 
Friedman, Hei and Mintz, and indeed for 
general concepts in the sociology of religion— 
one must address such questions as’ if the 
Ultraorthodox have such intensive contact with 
the Engish- or Hebrew-speaking world, why 
do they bother with Yiddish? In what sense 15 
it, in Fishman’s words, a ‘marker of sanctity’ 
see, e.g, Heilman іп W. P. Zenner (ed.), 

sistence and flexibility, 1988). Does it func- 
tion differently for women and for men? Is it 
primarily imparted in the home or in the 
school? Notwithstanding, Fishman's collection 
will provide the sociolinguist with abundant 
issues and answers pertinent to labours in every 
language under the sun. 

Corrigenda: p. 8, there are two errors in the 
Yiddish text. 


LEWIS GLINERT 


Gerrit Bos (ed. and tr.): Оша ibn 
Lüqà's Medical regime for the pil- 
grims to Mecca; the Risála fi tadbir 
safar al-hajj. (Islamic Philosophy, 
тоор and Science, Vol. x1.) 
pil 184 pp. Leiden: E. J. Bril, 

992. Guilders 100, $57.25. 


Qustá b. Liülqa (d. 300/912) was a Christian 
physician from Baalbek and a prolific medical 
scholar In addition to many translations and 
revisions of Greek texts, he compiled numerous 
works of his own, primarily concise essays on 
specific topics: contagion, thirst, coitus, longev- 
ity, insomnia, etc. works reveal both a 
formidable command of the medical learning 
of his time and the pragmatic mind of the 
experienced practitioner. 
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In this work Gerrit Bos offers the first critical 
edition and translation of another such essay, 
the only known health guide for the Muslim 
pilgrim to Mecca. Divided into 14 chapters, 
this manual offers unique insights into the 
problems pilgrims faced on the hajj in medieval 
times. The first seven chapters deal with topics 
which Qustü identifies as concerns arising on 
any journoy: eating habits, fatigue and ways to 
relieve it, winds and dust, and such resulting 
afflictions as ear-ache, eye infections, co ў 
and various sinus conditions. The second half 
of the manual treats matters regarded by him 
as particular to ће hag} Here he discusses how 
to tell good from bad water and purify the 
latter, ways to relieve thirst when water is 
lacking, protection from vermin and treatment 
of bites and stings, and ways to prevent and 
treat ea worm. 

It is interesting to observe how Qusta 
identifies special problems arising on the kay, 
if difficult to see why he considers them specie 
to this journey. It is also important to note 
that this is not a guide for emergency situations 
(e.g. broken bones, wounds, epidemics), but 
rather a manual for dealing with the everyday 
problems with which a pilgrim would have had 
to cope. The work is, however, addressed to 
the ‘Abbasid secretary and vizier al-Hasan b. 
Makhlad, and presumes, predictably enough, 
8ccess to a wide range of medicaments and 
such amenities as the services of a masseur. 

Most notable of all is the fact that a Christian 
would write a health guide for the kay in the 
first place. Bos’s arguments for Qusti's author- 
ship (pp. 4-5, 157n. 408) are circumstantial, 
but the style and method of the work accord 
with other essays by Qust(&, and this manual 
serves to highlight the profoundly cosmopolitan 
character of medical scholarship and practice 
in the medieval Islamic world. Certainly the 
work belongs to the hfetime of Qusta The 
opening passages of the text (pp. 16-17) reveal 
that the author was writing when both al-Hasan 
b. Makhlad and the vizier ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Yahyä b. Khäqän were in postions of power 
at the ‘Abbasid court, so the text predates 
263/877, when Ibn Khäqän died. is and 
Bos's observations make Qustá the most likely 
author, and this text must accordingly predate 
the d of Qusta to live in enia 1n 
the 860s Ibn ün was vizier to 
al-Mutawakkil from 236/851 to 247/861, with 
al-Hasan b. Makhlad as his powerful secretary 


Sourdel, Le Vizirat ‘ab , Damascus, 
959-60, 1, 274-86), and it was probably then 
that Qusta wrote this essay. 


Bos’s presentation of the book represents 
some of the most rigorous of recent textual 
scholarship on medieval Islamic medicine. The 
Arabic is carefully edited on the basis of all 
three known MSS; typographical errors are 
rare, and the text only occasionall i 
comment. On line 11, for abba’ the variant 
min al-atibbà' man seems preferable; on line 
175 the pronominal referent of baynahu is 
difficult to construe, unless one knows what 
‘between one's head and ears’ would mean. 
On line 265, for al-hasha (B. translates ‘thyme’, 
i.e. hashd), read al-hasha ish, ‘the herbs’, since 
the context, as translated, кш an ingredient 
in the previous recipe and hasha/hashd is not 
mentioned there, or indeed, anywhere else in 
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the book; alternatively, translate yaqum йт 
al-hashà as „Which hag the efect of thyn e 
tü's text poses numerous diffi es, but 
Bos's translation is generally very с Here 
and there a phrase seems to have dropped out, 
and piene a perhaps better rendering 
can be su, The following would seem to 
merit note here: р. 21.1, to the end of the 
line add * according to what the Ancients have 
said’, p. 27.1, add ‘Should he find Bs to 
the beginning of the sentence; on p. 43, the 
various references to a ‘tense’ ear should be 
read ‘distended’. On p. 55 15, for ‘eye aches’ 
read ‘swellings in the eye’ (assuming that the 
Arabic is /i-l-awram, i in the edition, and not 
I-l-awjà*); p. 65: 5-6, read: ‘Then one should 
plug every animal hole and the places from 
which one suspects vermin might emerge’; 
p. 67: 4, add ‘ for it protects against all vermin’ 
after ‘sits’; p. 67 pu, for * should not have an 
empty ty stomach’, read ‘should not be fasting’; 
E 3—5, read “the sentence’ ‘One who has 
stung or bitten—whatever poisonous 
vermin it was that stung or bit him—should be 
given to drink one dirham each...’ (i.e. Qusta 
1s not prescribing ‘the poisons themselves’, Tbn 
Sinä does not—pace n.323—support this 
view); p. 77.17, read. ‘if that country has no 
bath-houses in it’; p. 8lult., read: ‘Although, 
let me state again’ (addressed to the ‘friends 
and a coinpanions 1n ime 15). 
ades of Bos's work 1s greatly 
ded his indexes of terms in Arabic and 
English, ЖШ especially by his detailed com- 
mentary. This latter is used not only to elucidate 
materia medica and medical concepts and 
procedures, but also to explore the long- 
neglected question of Qustü's sources and the 
extent to which his ideas reflect new thinking 
or appear in other Arabic sources. Bos definit- 
ively establishes, for example, that Qusta was 
heavily influenced by the medical compendium 
written by the seventh-century Byzantine physi- 
cian Paul of Aegina. 

This book is a most valuable and commend- 
able addition to our knowledge of medicine in 
the early medieval Near East, with relevance 
and importance to areas far beyond its immedi- 
ate subject. One can only hope that its example 
wall be taken шр тае соу of Ше many 
important Arabic medical texts which s 
await the attention of modern scholarship. 


LAWRENCE L CONRAD 


JAROSLAV STETKEVYCH: The Zephyrs 
of Najd: the poetics of nostalgia in 
the classi Arabic паяф. хіі, 
326 рр. Chicago апа London: 
Fay Dey of Chicago Press, 1993, 
£16.75. 


This is an ambitious book, addressed ‘equally 
to readers in the fields of Бшторкап | Бе 
comparative literature and literary th 
to specialists in Arabic hterature.’ шоог ал it 

to engage the serious interest of all 
these different kinds of readers is rather doubt- 
ful. And it 1s a difficult book to read, the 


difficulty not always arising from the profundity 
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of thought, as is clear from the following words 
from the preface: ‘With the elucidation of the 
nasib as the main objective, the book's five 
chapters should lead the reader in а methodolo- 
gically circuitous but progressively tightenmg 
manner from questions of containing structure 
(the gasida), to the pursuit of the historicity of 
the lyrical eed (the nasib), to the aoa 
equivalent of Celan’s Niemandsrose of | 
the never-temporal, or pretemporal, nsus 
Mies p Tala}? But the authors two 
oals are truly laudable: they are first 
to ipse that the rigorous formal tradition of 
the classical Arabic gasida, far from inevitably 
‚ро рЫ the constraint and artifice’ often 
complained of by Western readers, was 1n fact 
ene of dire de a vibrant literary mode’, 
and seconi ugh a comparatist approach 
to шоа р classical Arabic lyric into an 
enlarged understanding of lyrical poetry.’ It 
must be admitted at once that the author was 
far more successful with his first goal than with 
the second. 

The first chapter, which provides a general 
discussion of the subject, 1s the most thought 
provoking: 1t also contains the most contentious 
matter. author’s discussion of the ‘three 
faces’ of the gasida is most interesting, but not 

illuminating. While it is helpful to be 
made aware of the s ‘rhetorical and 
epideictic strategies his analysis of the qi 
аз a sequence of moods or states of sensibility 
in terms of the structure of music, specifically 
of the sonata or symphony cannot really be 
taken seriously. He suggests a corrective 
reformulation of Horace's ut pictura into 
ut musica poesis (p.17), but his musical 
approach leads not o to the semantic 
impoverishment of the gasida, but also to the 
critic's resorting to an impressionistic | use of 
the severely limited vocabulary of music сгій- 
cism. More satisfactory is his analysis of the 
ternary по structure of the gasida, based on Arnold 

ep's anthropology of the rites of 

passage: of separation, transition and incorp- 
Paton which the author shares with Suzanne 
Pinckney Stetkevych and others. Yet, althou 
it may help to explain the structure of 
qasida convention (as an ideal type) this 
anthropological account cannot determine the 
poetic value of any one individual qagida any 
more than the knowledge that it belongs,to ihe to the 
category of Revenge 
the peculiar merits of Hamlet. It in no е 
for literary criticism. However, when it comes 
to dealing with individual poems such as those 
by Ibn Zaydün and Ibn al-Fürid the author 
often shows a keen шои and а critical 
power of the highest order. 

In ch. i1 Stetkevych anal the constituent 
elements of the nasib wi the Pre-Islamic 
qasida. ‘the abandoned encampments, empty 
abodes, departure, tears, memories, things 
entirely archaic, Bedouin’ and differentiates 
clearly between nasib and ghazal. He shows 
how, when later used in times and places not 
fully Bedouin or Pre-Islamic these things ‘had 
certainly developed their own symbolic mode 
of being' (pp. 50—51). It is fair to recall that 
half a century ago the Egyptian scholar Shawqi 
Dayf had pointed this out, and even suggested 
that these elements performed in subsequent 
Arabic poetry a function similar to that of 
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classical mythology in later European poetry. 
In explaining how the Pre-Islamic Bedoum 
nasib designed to express ‘the old urges of the 
Bedouin soul’ came to be used to convey the 
‘new spiritual life of Islam’ Stetkevych attaches 
too much significance to the creative role of 
Hassan b. Thábit who, we are told, ‘shows all 
the poets who follow him [imcluding mystical 
ets like Ibn al-Farid| how this is done’ 
(p 62) and who :s claimed to represent ‘a 
ectsive point in the | genesis of Arabic symbolic 
language’. Surely Hassan b. Thabit did not 
have much of a choice as he simply used the 
only poetic idiom available to him at the time. 
It may be helpful here to consider the parallel 
in early Christian Anglo-Saxon poetry where 
Christ and his disciples were conceived of and 
described in terms of the pagan lord and his 
comitatus of thanes. 

In the rest of the chapter the author studies 
the courtly transformation of the nasib, its 
enrichment through heightened internalization 
of the elegiac landscape in the work of ‘Udhri 
and su t Umayyad and ‘Abbasid poets. 
The poet in the desert figured increasingly as 
the lover and the desert began to exist only in 
the mind (p.76), the language of the nasib 
‘continued to grow in intensity". It must be 
pointed out, however, that in his zeal as a 
comparatist the author is more than once guilty 
of self-indulgence. For instance, 'the idyllic- 
elegiac spirit’ іп a poem by Abii al-'Atühiyah 
evokes ш him not only the picture of ‘ Dionysus 
afloat in the sea of delight signed by Exekias 
around 340 в.с’, but also Titian’s Bacchic 
scenes and allegories placed in nature, Poussin’s 
Arcadies, much of Claude Lorrain and 
Giorgione’s ‘Féte Champétre’ (p. 69), but also 
invites comparison with the idyllic ‘marble 
wildernesses’ in Lord Byron’s Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage, (p. 261). It 1s difficult to see how 
this (to some) impressive array of names or 
allusions can really help in understanding Abū 
al-'Atáhiyah. 

Chapter ш begins by explaining the signific- 
ance of the recurrence in the Arabie poetic 
lexicon of names of mountains, dunes, rivers, 
wells, stretches of desert, tribal grounds and 
regions. These evoke elegiac moods of melan- 
оноу апа yearning and eventually become 
symboli denotations only (p.107), purely 
poetic entities. Stetkevych proceeds to examine 
one such name: Najd, the focus of во much 
Arabic poetic nostalgia; he draws an illuminat- 
ing comparison between the Arabic Najd and 
the Greek Arcadia, even though his attempt to 
find an explanation in the physical similarities 
of the two regions strikes one as somewhat 
naive (pp 121 f.) Equally amusing is his 
earnest endeavour to pursue the affinities 
between the Arabic wind al-sabd and the Greek 
zeph (pp 132-4). 

two fast pe geal deal with the question 
of the pastoral and the subject of the garden/ 
dise, the Golden Age and the Lost Paradise 
in Arabic poetry. He has several interestin 
things to say about the pastoral elements an 
mood in Arabic poetry, despite the absence of 
the pastoral genre proper. He develops 
Goldziher's observation about the Arab poet's 
self-image as ‘the pastor of the stars’, and 
shows how 1n the Arabic pastoral the theatre 
was not the earth but the sky (p 146). 
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Stetkevych notices a certain tension in Arabic 
garden poetry between the symbolic and real- 
istic vision and ends bis final chapter with a 
рес tive and sensitive analysis of poems by 

n Zaydün, lly al- @ as well as the 
Nimiyyah—pertect examples of the Arabic 
garden poetry of nostalgia 1n which the t 
puts ‘the broad, archetypal symbolism of the 
пазїф? to the service of his precise circumstances 
and states of mind (p. 191). 

Despite 8 excessive claims this is an import- 
ant and original book, which raises man 
fundamental questions and is full of fesh 
insights. The Arabic in the A dix 1s free 
from errors except on page 208 where karm 
should be al-karm (Extract 33) and the metre 
is faulty in the second line in the quotation 
from Muhalhil (Extract 30) as a result of the 
author's mistakenly reading та da ‘2 as ma 
айта. On р, 215 shouldn't the waw be omitted 
before оратии for the sake of the metre 

ct 63)? It 15 not clear why 16 extracts 
nos. 167—83) are there at all since there are no 
references to them in the text. Аз for the 
English translations from Arabic, considering 
that he is addressing non-Arabists as well, the 
author wisely avoided literal translations, with 
the result that his renderings are eminently 
readable. But I am not sure that his literal 
translations of garid ai-shi‘r as ‘gnawing on 
verse’ (p. 1D can be understood by any one 
but the bist. On the other hand, the 1C 
maxim he refers to on p. xii is surely a'dhabu'i- 
зит akdhabuh which should be translated as 
‘In poetry the sweetest is the most mendacious’, 
not ‘ the most mendacious 1s the truest '—which 
raises totally different critical and philosoph- 
са] issues 


M. M BADAWI 


ANA LABARTA: Libro de dichos mara- 
villosos (misceláneo morisco de 


magla y adivinación). (Fuentes 
bico-Hispanas, 12.) 57, 232 pp. 
Madrid: Consejo Superior de Inves- 
tigaciones Cientificas, Instituto 


de Cooperación con el Mundo 
Arabe, 1993. 


In 1884, ın Almonacid de la Sierra (Aragon), 
there was discovered a large hoard of manu- 
scripts, some in Arabic and some in aljamía 
(Spanish in Arabic characters). Perhaps because 
the authoritative catalogue of this important 
collection (J. Ribera and M. Asin (ed.). 
Manuscritos árabes y aljamiados de la Biblioteca 
de la Junta, Майпа, Centro de Estudios 
Históricos, 1912) bears the name ‘Junta’ and 
not Almonacid m its title, the manuscripts are 
commonly known as the Junta manuscripts. 
(The Junta para Ampliación de Estudios was 
the рас of the modern Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Científicas.) In all 101 manu- 
scripts are listed, and although some of these 
are fragmentary (indeed some of the most 
interesting material comes from the disbindin 
of some items), there are quite substanti 
volumes. The one that concerns us here, Junta 
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xxu, is а stout octavo, only 19x 13 cm., but, 
according to the 1912 catalogue, with 562 
folios. It contains more than one work, and in 
1987 Professor Сап Kobbervig of the 
University of British Columbia used one section 
(Е. 291—331) in his excellent edition (Madrid, 
Gredos) of the Libro de las suertes, a treatise 
on one technique of fortune-telling. Dr. Ала 
Labarta of the University of Córdoba now 
edits the entire manuscript (pp. 1-198), and 
rovides us with an illuminating introduction 
pp. numbered 0.1-0.57). To complete her 
edition of the text there are two glossaries, of 
‘Arabic words translated’, and of ‘dialectal 
words or words now obsolete’, followed by no 
less than eight other mdexes (pp. 199-332), 
Such a proliferation of indexes 1s rarely, in my 
opinion, helpful. If we are confronted with an 
unknown name, where on earth should we start 
searching for it—in the index of persons, or of 
*Biblico-Coranic personages’, or of names of 
angels, or demons and jinn? So often do we 
have cause to regret that a text has appeared 
without any index at all, that 1t may seem most 
unreasonable to complain of too many. But 
eight indexes are not necessarily better than one. 
‘When she came to her editing task, Labarta 
had to confront the problems of a text partl 
in Arabic, partly in aljamia, and moreover 
of strange incantations and abracadabra. In 
order to make it accessible to the greatest 
possible number of readers, she has decided to 
translate all the Arabic ages into modern 
Spanish, and to render alyamiado texts using as 
far as possible conventional Castilian ortho- 
graphy. There is no one universally correct way 
of editing aljamia. at one extreme one has 
careful letter-by-letter transliterations which 
aim to convey in latin characters absolutely all 
the information t in Arabic characters 
(this is Kobbervig’s approach); at the other, 
simple transposition into Spanish orthography. 
I have myself on several occasions advocated 
less elaborate systems than those employed by, 
for example, the Gredos Colección de Estudios 
Aljaqiindo- Moriscos. but that does not mean 
that I sec nothing but benefits flowing from the 
elimination of detail. The disadvantages of the 
method adopted by Labarta become apparent 
in cases such as the word which she translates 
passim (see e.g р. 11) as deslefr. From my own 
reading elsewhere I recognize that the term 1n 
question must be 'amahar', etc. Now 1t so 
happens that I once found it necessary to 
devote a short article (with an absurdly long 
title) to ‘Amako, desamaho, maho, amahar ...: a 
family of words common to the Spanish speech 


of the Jews and of the Moriscos' (Bulletin of 


Hispame Studies, xxxvii 1960, 69—74), and so 
Iwas much disappointed that the fresh informa- 
tion on amahar contained in Junta xxu cannot 
be extracted from Labarta's edition. because 
only one location out of many is indexed under 
deslefr, and, what is worse, that cannot be the 
only sense in which amahar occurs, for I have, 
by casting about, come across the word under 

donado, but this time with no indication of 
ocation at all. Other problems arise from the 
policy of translating terms not transparent to 
the Spanish-speaking average reader. The styl- 
istic consequences of such translations are in 
my opinion often unfortunate. For example, 
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the Aljamiado word anoxara (Arabic mufra) in 
this context means a potion made by writing 
out a magic formula and then soaking off the 
writing in water or some other liquid; this is 
rendered filtro (thus lending a curiously ultra- 
hygienic tone to a sometimes far from hygrenic 
procedure). 

But if I carp in this way about the details of 
presentation, and would have preferred some 
details done differently, that does not signify 
now that I do not welcome this publication. 
Labarta's pai g exploration of such 
difficult texts places all those interested in 
Western Mediterranean popular religious 
beliefs and practices ш her debt. This 18 an 
important contribution to Morisco studies. 

ong very many details which caught my 
attention were the weird ‘ pes rae ' reproduced 
by Labarta on her pp. 10 and 11. The self-same 
circular chart and triangular android will be 
found reproduced (pp. 15 and 18) from another 
alamiado manuscript in the catalogue The 
Arabs in Spain: a collection of antiquarian and 
scholarly books about Arab and Islamic civiliza- 
tion in Spam offered for sale ın London only 
last by Bernard Quaritch Ltd (= Catalo 
1167). The Quaritch manuscript was stated to 
be of Tunisian provenance, and I myself judged 
that its language, scripts, orthography, etc 
tended to confirm that claim The two manu- 
scripts are certainly not textually 1dentical, for 
one thing the Junta MS is more than five times 
longer than the manuscript recently sold in 
London. Nevertheless there are extensive pas- 
sages which the two have in common. When it 
is possible to do so, a detailed comparison of 
these two Morisco books of spells would 
undoubtedly yield dividends. 

To illustrate how close that relationship 
undoubtedly is, I will close with two versions 
of one treatment for toothache: (the first from 
Labarta, 20) Capítulo otro para lo mesmo, para 
el dolor de los caxares Irás a la ferrea у 
tomarás [47 v] un clavo deu que no te vea 
ninguno, y ferirás en el diente que duele; y harás 
un albarán con el dicho clavo y enclavarlo- as 
en la pared—el albarán—y es probado, y es 
esto: (for the letters see below). 

To this corresponds the following from the 
Quaritch manuscript: p. 194 Para lo mismo (i.e 
toothache), iráf a la herreriya 1 tomaréš un 
kalabo de hirar ki no ti bea ninguno, 1 darád kon 
il an al diyenti ki dueweli `` і deSbuweS Wkiribirás 
un albarán kon il dijo kalabo y ankalabarlo-á$ 
in la pariti, ye eohrwjkhy lam-alif rd‘ w 
alif *-m-b[? 1-1. 

If anybody finds this to be effective, please 
let me know. 


L. P. HARVEY 


Lutz һаѕсн: Sylloge Num[m]orum 
Arabicorum: Т AEn Palástina. 
IVa: Bilad ai-Sam I. 51 pp. 
Tübingen: Ernst Wassmuth Verlag, 
1993. 


This magnificently produced album, spon- 
sored by the Volkswagen-Stiftung at Hanover, 
and containing 18 large plates of coin illustra- 
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tions, presents the contents of the former Heinz 
Westphal/Stephen Album collection acquired 
by the University of Tübingen. А large propor- 
tion of the coinage illustrated consists of issues 
in bronze, superficially of fairly obscure appear- 
ance; but owing to the expertise of the original 
collector, meticulously selected for legibility of 
mint-names and dates, and for the representa- 
tion of interesting types and important over- 
strikes. This emphasis accords with the present 
reviewer's longstanding opmion that bronze, 
issued for townships under the auspices of local 
authorities, currently constitutes. the most 
important growth-point for research on the 
numismatics of Islam. Every town-site produces 
its own copper series, a situation resulting in 
hugely greater variety than that of the provin- 
cia] silver, or metropolitan gold coinages. 
Facing p 24 is a commendably clear map of 
the area covered, and the 16 mints represented. 
There iş a most useful bibliographical update. 
The extreme brevity of description and com- 
mentary^;1s of course typical of Sylloge 
presentation. 

Ав in Һе SNG, whence this series derives its 
inspiration, coins are arranged by mint-place 
rather than dynastically: an approach, of 
course, specially revealing for moments of 
transition, and particularly advantageous with 
such large and widely representative museum 
holdings. Though the bulk of the contents here 
are Umayyad coppers, the topographical prin- 
ciple of arrangement also demands the inclusion 
of some Qarmatid, Ikhshidid and Fatimid 
pieces, and the Latin and French Crusader 
issues. Where the mint-name changes over time, 
as in the case of Шуй, al-Quds, or Jerusalem 
(in several periods the headquarters), together 
with the province name Falastin, all these are 
grouped under the first designation. Other 
mints of this jund are al-Ramia (a later 
headquarters), ‘Asqalan, Bayt Jibrin, Ghazza, 
Caesaria (Овуѕапуа), Ludd, and Yubnā The 
Jund al-Urdunn, sometimes under the direct 
authority of the Caliph al-Walid, was centred 
at Tabariya, and included Büniyas, Baisün, 
Jarash, and Saffürrya, besides, intermittently, 
Adn‘at (Dira'à) and ‘Amman, the two last 
sometimes reckoned to the Jund Dimashq. 

There is a closely reasoned discussion of the 
chronology of the Umayyad copper types, 
indicated first by the sporadic dated issues, 
then by the appearance of overstrikes on some 
earlier types, and again by the parallehsm of 
typology with the successive issues of neigh- 
bouring mints However, irregularities ш the 
issue and volume of comage introduce a 
number of uncertainties, notably with the later 
Umayyad issues, and the solution of these 
e may have to await the appearance of 

finds. This is a fine repertoire of 
illustrations which not only demonstrates the 
complexity of the series, but helps to put 
the researcher in the field, or in a provincial 
museum, on an equal footing with the worker 
in national collections It will be of the greatest 
value for identifying local finds, usually less 
well preserved than the excellent specimens 
providing these photographs. 


А, D. Н. BIVAR 
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ALASTAIR NORTHEDGE: Studies оп 
Roman and Islamic ‘Amman: 
excavations of Mrs C.-M. Bennett 
and other investigations. Vol. 5 
History site and architecture. 
(British Academy Monograph in 
Archaeology, no. 3.) 232 pp., 214 
plates. Oxford, New York, Toronto: 
[pub. 1993] Oxford University 
Press, 1992. £65. 


The ancient citadel of Amman has long been 
of interest to historians and archeologists, and 
although surveys and excavations have been 
carried out since the middle of the nineteenth 
century no substantial report has been pub- 
lished up to now. Alastair Northedge’s report 
on Amman provides us with an up to date and 
thorough investigation of the site and its 
monuments. The maim body of the report is 
based on Northedge’s Ph.D. thesis, completed 
some ten years ago The thesis 1s revised and 
updated, and contributions from other experts 
have been incorporated, with the aim of 
increasing the historical range of the report. 

Northedge has been involved with the 
excavations at the Amman citadel since 1976, 
when he first worked as Assistant Director 
under Mrs C -M. Bennett, who carried out a 
number of seasons of excavation between 1975 
and 1979. Northedge later directed independ- 
ently two seasons of survey and excavation of 
the Roman and Islamic remains, in 1979 and 
1981 In the present work he gives the full 
results of Mrs. Bennett's excavations, which 
were previously described in interim reports, 
together with his own findings. Two brief 
introductory chapters on the background of 
the excavations and the topography of the 
region are followed by chapters on the history 
of the citadel Ulrich Hübner has contributed 
a short chapter on the pre-Hellenistic history 
of Amman, pointing out that there is little 
material actually found in Amman to give a 
clear picture of its settlements during the 
Bronze age, and that most of the evidence 
comes from comparative sites m the area. 
Nevertheless, it a that at least from the 
beginning of the millennium в.с. the upper 
and lower terraces of the citadel were fortified 

Henry Innes MacAdam’s contribution is a 
chapter on the classical history of Amman, 
which, after Alexander’s death and a brief 

power struggle between Ptolemy and Seleucus 
Nator, fell firmly within the domam of 
Ptolemy, and remained in the control of the 
Ptolemaic Kingdom of Egypt virtually without 
challenge until the control of the whole 
Kingdom was transferred to the Romans. In 
the Hellenistic period. the town was formally 
known first as Ammana and Astarte, but was 
renamed Philadelphia, after Ptolemy П 
Philadelphus. Through the few surviving histor- 
ical records and inscriptions, MacAdam has 
been able to establish that in the Hellenistic 
period the citadel was populated by the 
Ammanite Arabs who enjoyed a certam auto- 
nomy, and he goes as far as to identify the 
local name as Birta, although other sites such 
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as ‘Arq al-Arab have also been suggested as 
the possible site of ancient Вита. 

e Ammanites remained the main popula- 
tion of Philadelphia throughout the Roman 
and Byzantine period, and many were 
Christians, when fell into the hands 
of the Muslims in the year 13 or 14 A.H./AD 
634—35. The chapter on Muslim history 18 by 
Northedge, who follows with chapters on the 
аз orte ad lis DRIVE DAS 
gregational mosque, ап Umayyai 
in the citadel, all supported by survey and 
excavation drawings, as well as reproductions 
of the relevant earlier drawings. The account 
of the congregational mosque (the Jami‘) 1s a 
re-investigation of earlier MA reports and 
e hs, as the building, which was most 

bably опе of the earliest Umayyad mosques, 

yy pulled down on the grounds of a 
controversial and incorrect identification of the 
building as a church by H. C. Butler of the 
Princeton Archaeological Excavation, and in 
1923 was replaced by a modern building. 
Northedge reads the old, but undated, mscrip- 
tion of the building, and on stylistic grounds 
and historical evidence dates the original struc- 
ture to between 86/705 and 105/724. 
cant remaining Islamic site 
ш Amman 1s the Umayyad Palace which 
ies the whole of the northern of the 
cita 1, and 18 constructed over earlier Roman 
and Byzantine sites, and incorporates some of 
their remains. Northedge has carried out & 
detailed survey of the palace complex and 
presents а thorough description supported by 
numerous drawings and photographs. The 
general layout of the complex is comparable 
with other Uma’ mayyad and Sasanian palaces, and 
consists of several public and private courtyards 
at either sıde of a processional street leading to 
the audience hall This building is in the form 
of a square domed chamber with a grand wan 
in front, and is identified by Northedge as the 
North Buildi 
However, the Amman complex has an 
unusual feature which is not commonly seen 1n 
earlier examples. The complex is entered via a 
large square building with a central courtyard, 
having an iwán on each side almost as wide as 
the courtyard. The stonework is elaborately 
carved, and from its scale and decoration it 
was evidently an impressive structure, but its 
function is not quite clear. Northedge calls the 
building a reception hall, after Gaube’s view 
that it was a dar al-unara (Government Palace), 
but does not define what the function of such 
a reception building could be. However, it 
seems difficult to ieve that a building, 
situated outside the complex and giving the 
only access to the beginning of the processional 
street could be the place for main court 
functions. As it is at the point of the entrance 
to the complex, the building is more likely to 
have been an impressive gatehouse. Although 
gatehouses with their own courtyard are not 
usual in Sasanian and Islamic complexes, many 
buildings are entered through an impressive 
structure, often with a grand iwdn portal. Both 
in scale and ш decoration the portals of the 
palaces are comparable to the audience halls, 
as these entrance buildings were the only part 
of the palace to display the wealth and prestige 
of the ruler to the general public, which had 
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little chance of ever passing beyond the gate. 
As a whole, while Northedge is meticulous 1n 
his description of every detail of the fragments 
found, his discussion on the function of the 
various buildings is brief and sometimes 
inconclusive. 

The subsequent chapters are a contribution 
by Jason Wood on the fortifications, which are 
mainly Roman in ongin, and Julian M. C. 
Bowsher’s re-assessment of the temple of 
Hercules at the upper terrace of the citadel. 
One would have expected to see both these 
chapters before those on the Islamic remains. 
The book concludes with two further chapters 
by Northedge: one on the excavations of 
Bennett in three areas outside the palace 
complex, but within the upper terrace of the 
e and the other an overall discussion on 
the development of the citadel. In the excavated 
areas, а from the foundations of buildings 
much tine, Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and 
Fatimid pottery was found, indicating the 
continuity of hfe and building activity m the 
citadel up to the twelfth century. 

The report ends with a number of tables and 
four appendices, including a list of stratigraph- 
ically significant coins, catalo: of niches and 
fragmenta at the Uinayyad Palace, and of 

used architectural fragments in the fortifica- 
Чоп Pss as well as a thorough and useful 
bibliography. The book 1s a major contribution 
to Near and Middle Eastern archaeology, and 
will be welcomed by specialists in the fiel 
well as encouraging publication of other 
research 


MEHRDAD SHOKOOHY 


Boaz SHOSHAN: Popular culture in 
medieval Cairo. (Cambridge Studies 
in Islamic Civilization.) xv, 148 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993. £37.95, 
$59.95. 


Hüstorians have a hard time studying the 
poplar culture Of past ages since. most of this 
ture is oral or non-verbal by nature. The 
task ıs even more difficult when documentary 
evidence is rare—-as it generally is regarding 
medieval Islamic societies, Boaz Shoshan’s 
book, short as it is, must therefore be judged a 
major accomplishment. Its scho is pains- 
ing and its presentation exemp But 
ps ibly its greatest virtue із ıts ‘ limited 8со, 
hoshan does not offer sweeping fee d 
tions based on single reports. Instead, he 
focuses on Mamlük Cairo (1250—1517) where 
records facilitate the task and pro the 
terrain, studying in depth five риге рһеп- 
omena of its popular culture: S and the 
people, al-Bakri's biography of Muhammad, 
the festival of Nawrüz, the politics and * moral 
economy’ of the Cairene crowd and the 
interaction of popular and high culture. 

А short introduction Sketches the elusive 
concept of ‘ popular pular culture’ as used—and 
disputed—by leading authorities in the field а 
European history. Shoshan understandably 
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assumes that, for the trme being, ‘it may be 
wiser to describe and analyse rather than 
futilely attempt an exact definition’ The pop- 
ular culture studied in his book is therefore 
simply defined as the culture of ‘those socially 
inferior to the bourgeoisie; hence, supposedly 
also iliterate, at least by and large. It is a 
culture some elements of which were created 
by them, and others for them" (p. High 
culture’ 1s short for the cultures of е élites, 
that 18, the rulers, the scholars, and the wealthy 
merchants and рса ТЕ d (ADEL 
g up arguments elo ш 
Hi culture and popular culture in 
lam’ (Studia ca, 83, 1991, 

67— 00, rightly warns against too dichotomous 
a view of this cultural division. there was 
learned criticism and downright repression of 
popular culture, but there also was exchange 
in the cultural process with products moving 
both downward and upwards the cultural 
escalator. The cult of $Н saints, if first 
practised by commoners, would be an example 
of the latter and, once practised at all levels of 
society, as in Mamlük Egypt, provided a 
cultural common ground for the people and 
the élite. (Does not such movement suggest 
that a purely text-immanent approach towards 
classifying cultural products as ‘popular’ is 
insufficient? Whatever 118 su y ‘popular’ 
characteristics, 1t may long have ceased to be 
just that. 

Rereadi ag the chapter about ‘Sufism and the 
pene with all this in mind, one cannot help 

ut wonder whether the Sufi influence on 

ordinary Muslims studied „there substantiates 
the thesis that ‘there was “another” Islam in 
medieval Cairo—an Islam practised and experi- 
enced by the commoners’ (p. 10). Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allih’s (d. 1309) sermons, for one thing, only 
prove that ‘Sufi ideas could be filtered into 
peoples minds’ 'in a form congenial’ (pp 12, 

6) to such minds. А product for the people— 
but does this amount to ‘another’ Islam? 
Religious celebrations could attract crowds 
with entertainment in mmd—but dignitaries 
were present as well (p.77). And did only 
commoners enjoy miracle stories? Sultan 
Barqüq's regular invitation of a Stifi shaykh 
hotline the sick (p. 77) pomts into another 
direction. In view of the last chapter's claim of 
a Shared veneration of saints, the argument for 
*another' Islam comes to rest mainly on the 
assumption that an Islam characterized by such 
features as occasional merry-making and magic 
originated in the people before it became 
common property 

А objection might be raised against 
claiming Strat al-Bakrī as popular literature. 
After all, it was written. down and made 
*popular reading'—so it must have been 
popuiar with literate people, too Perhaps the 

erce rejection of its author as a qumtessential 
liar was confined to scholars? The ambivalent 
status of this work has not escaped the author's 
notice; but he practically hides his discovery 1n 
a footnote saying ‘it stands half-way between 
a scholarly text and a popular romance’ 
(p. 104). It is different from standard siras in 


being g киеш and having more frequent 

to legent —a difference ‘ of measure, 
hoe of principle’. As for the identity of the 
mysterious ‘Abii *}Hasan al-Bakri', who has 
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been dated to variously the ninth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth and sixteenth century, Shoshan has 
discovered an extended passage from his sira 
in al-Farisi’s (d 902) recently published Алар 
Bad‘ al-khalq This finally places ‘al-Bakri’s’ 
terminus ante quem in the ninth century. 
Shoshan therefore suggests that ‘al-Bakri’ 
could have belonged to the carly storytellers 
and preachers who elaborated Qur'ünic allu- 
sions into stories and embellished legends about 
the Prophet to reach the minds of simple 
Mushms So again it is the probable origin of 
this product for the people rather than its later 
success with literate élites as well that consti- 
tutes the chief reason for classifying it as 
‘popular culture’. 

The festival of Nawrtiz can be mterpreted as 
carnival This was already suggested by Adam 
Mez Shoshan now proves the point in colourful 
detail. ‘Carnival’ means a festival ‘character- 
ized by status reversal and riotous revelry’. 
The socio-cultural functions of turning the 
world upside down are brilliantly explored 
That the festrval was repeatedly banned and 
finally disappeared from Cairo around 1400 
further highlights that 1t was a product by the 
people that met with disapproval. Plebeian 
uprisings in Mamluk Cairo have been presented 
as rebellions born of resentment but devoid of 
political ambitions. Shoshan convincingly 
argues that political principles were at stake, 
too. Focusing on grain nots, he shows that the 
commoners had definite expectations about 
how the grain market should be run. The 
market can thus be described as 'a stage where 
plebeian concepts and patrician policies inter- 
acted’. This stimulaung book merits close 
reading. 


L. AMMANN 


CARL Е. Perry: Twilight of majesty: 
the reigns of the Mamlük sultans 
al-Ashraf Qaytbüy and Qansiih 
al-Ghawri in Egypt. (Occasional 
papers, no. 4.) xiv, 26 pp. Seattle; 
University of Washington Press, 
1994. $20. 


The sultans whose reigns are described 
m this book,  alAshref Qayitbay 
(872—901/1468--96) and Qansawh al-Ghawri 
(906—-22/1501—-16), were the last effective 
Mamlük rulers of Egypt and Syria. Between 
the two there intervened the reigns of 
Qüyitbays son, alNagir Muhammad 
(901—4/1495--8) and his three ephemeral suc- 
cessors. After Qànsawh al-Ghawri, the brief 
reign (and the hfe) of al-Ashraf Tiimanbay 
ended with the Ottoman conquest. They were 
therefore rulers of some significance, whose 
quahty and achievements Petry has sought to 
depict and compare He has been only moder- 
ately successful for several reasons, of which 
the first is the limitation of his source-materials 
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In his introduction he usefully surveys his 
sources, of which the chief are the contempor- 
ary chroniclers Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1469), 
al-Sayrafi (d.c. 900/1495), al-Malati (d. 920/ 
1514) and Ibn Iyàs (d. 930/1524) Of these four, 
however, only the last deals with the reign of 
al-Ghawri, and Petry's account of the sultan 
depends almost entirely upon this one chronic- 
ler. Although both Qāyıtbāy and al-Ghawri 
were involved diplomatically and on the battle- 
field with the Ottomans, no Turkish sources 
are cited. 

As a presentation of the reigns of these two 
rulers, and their significance in the last half- 
century of the Mamlük sultanate, this book is 
inadequate. Although written presumably for 
an academic readership, ив style 15 not enhanced 
by journalistic clichés, e.g. ‘the muscreant’s 
trial’ (p 71), ‘vented his spleen’ (p.90), or 
banalities, such as ‘the sultan pacing his 
chambers in the wee hours pleading with God 
to spare him’ (p. 198). Otiose speculation over 
‘what passed through Qüàytbáy's mind as he 
spent his last lucid hours seated in the Chain 
Gate pavilion’ (p.117) hardly promises a 
serious assessment of lus reign. The work 
concentrates fully on the narrative of events, 
but the explanatory framework is defective. 
Thus, although it 18 largely concerned with 
court politics, it does not give a clear picture 
of the court with its hierarchy of great officers 
and their functions. Dawadar is rendered ‘ exec- 
utive secretary’, and amir sildh 'muinister of 
war' (p.42), but one may ask what these 
modern terms convey about the actual func- 
tions of Mamlük dignitaries. Amir akhur kabir, 
rendered ‘chief fodderer' (p.20), seriously 
belittles the Mamlük counte of the con- 
stable of Francel On a pomt of detail, a 
reference by Ibn Iyás (Bada r al-zuhür, IV, 127. 
2nd. ed.) to maqam Ibrahim is misunderstood 
to mean ‘the tent (magam) to enclose 
Abrabam's tomb in Hebron’ (p. 155) 

The work ends with a bibliography in three 
sections comprising narrative sources, archival 
sources, and secondary studies respectively. 
One or two supplementary remarks may be 
offered. The biographical dictionary by 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Halabi, Durr 
al-habab fi ta'rikh a‘yan Halab, of which Petry 
used the Vienna MS, has in fact been edited 
(from a collation of six other MSS) by Mahmüd 
al-Fakhiiri and Yahya 'Abbara, and published 
ш 2 vols. (4 parts) at Damascus, 1972—74. Ibn 
al-h'àn, al-Qawl al-mustagraf fi safar mawlänā 
al-Malik al-Ashraf, which Petry seems to have 
used in the French translation, has been edited 
by ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salàm Tadmuri and pub- 
lished [? Beirut], 1984 To the anonymous MS 
source on Sultan al-Nāsr Muhammad b. 
Qayitbày, kuab Ithbàt dalalat Muhammad b ... 
Qayitbáy, may be added [? Ibn al-Shihna], al- 
Badr al-záhir fi nusrat al-Malik al-Nasir, edited. 
by (1) ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri, Beirut, 
1983; (2) Richard T. Mortel, Majallat Kullryyat 
al-Adab, Јатѓаї al-Mahk бача, xw, 
1407/1987, 661—775. This gives a detailed (if 
partisan) account of the sultan’s accession- 
struggle. 


Р. Н. HOLT 
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Janet C. E. WATSON: A syntax of 
Ѕап"ат Arabic. (Semitica Viva, 
Bd. 13.) xix, 454 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz Verlag, 1993. DM 
148. 


This latest, thirteenth, volume in the 
*Semitica Viva’ series comes only seven years 
after pe ag eat of the first (also on a 
Yemeni dialect, by Peter Behnstedt). Like many 
of its predecessors, this book will ensure that 
the series remains the leader in the field of 
synchronic descriptions of Arabic dialects— 
indeed, of living Semitic languages. Watson’s 
monograph 1s the fruit of many years of labour 
on the Yemeni dialects, and ‘ani in icu- 
lar, and on the basis of this book alone she has 
claim to be considered the unrivalled authority 
in the field What is particularly pleasing 18 
that this 18 a thorough examination of the 
syntax of a modem їс dialect, an area 
which has been widely neglected in favour of 
the (dare one say 1t7) less demanding fields of 
phonology and morphology. The main reason 
or this neglect is that syntactic studies require 
a much larger data-base for descriptive state- 
ments to have any validity, and require the 
researcher to have examined much more of the 
data. Watson clearly has data ш abundance, 
and has organized her analysis of it with 
meticulous attention to detail. 

After three preambles—the first dealing with 
Pho processes in San‘ani Arabic relev- 
ant to the understanding of the transcribed 
examples, the second defining the basic units 
of analysis, and the third exemplifying major 
morphological categories—the meat of the 
book (pp. 96-425) 1s orgamzed into sections 
dealng with the formal processes of predica- 
tion, complementation, annexion, attribution, 
negation, co-ordination, supplementation and 
co-referentiality in discourse. 

These very general rubrics, as the author 
acknowledges, will be familiar to users of 
another monument to data-based dialectology, 
Cowell’s Reference grammar of Syrian Arabic 
(Georgetown, 1964), The approach, however, 
does have drawbacks, particularly for the 
Arabic dialectologist and the non-linguist, both 
of whom (p. 1), are seen as among the potential 
users. * Complementation', for example, is too 
broad а focus to be of much interest to many 
Arabic dialectologists: there may be differences 
in how complementation works between differ- 
ent languages, which would be of interest to 
the general comparative linguist, but the differ- 
ences from one Arabic dialect to another, at 
this level of abstraction, are t. Arabic 
dialectologists with an interest ond the 
nm formal and taxonomuc tend, perhaps, to 

more interested in the relation of syntax to 
semantics: in the subtle differences of usage 
between different dialects of the ‘same’ mor- 
phological form, and not just in the formal 
syntactic relations which it may contract with 
other sentence elements. A case in point 1s the 
active participle, initially dealt with (pp. 30-36) 
under the heading ‘verbal derivatives’. It is 
well known that the modal/aspectual/pragmatic 
uses of the participle differ even within such a 
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relatively homogeneous dialect area as the 
urban Levant and Egypt. Because of the way 
Watson organizes her material comparative 
information on this pomt for San‘ani is only 
recoverable by a patient trawl through the 
index, at the end of which one discovers that 
there are six other major references in the book 
to participial usage More difficult still is 
arriving at a complete picture of the division 
of ‘semantic labour’ between the verb forms 
as a whole, which is, again, an area of subtle 
differences between dialects It is not that the 
information is not there, ıt is just that the 
book's overarching organizing principles some- 
times get in the way of recovering it. The non- 
linguistician user, on the other hand, even if he 
already knows some Arabic, ıs likely to be 
simply confused by some of the terminology. 
Pace the above minor criticism (and no one 

has yet devised а system of description and 
organization which satisfies everyone), the great 
joy of this book is in the huge quantity of 
sentence examples extracted from natural 
speech data. There is a wealth of material 
covering every t of the dialect which will 
prove of inestimable worth to other dialectolo- 
gists. Some of the examples give tantahzing 
glimpses of a women’s world which 1s rarel 
exposed in data-based dialectology, in whi 
the informants tend overwhelmingly to be men. 
It is a pity that the book’s already considerable 
length presumably Ieft no room for some 
sample texts. 

is excellent study is unhesitatingly recom- 
mended to all m the field of Arabic dialectology, 
and provides a long overdue syntactic comple- 
ment to the essentially phonological and mor- 
т study done by Rossi more than 50 

years ago. Dialectologists will look forward to 
the author's pedagogical grammar of San'áni 
which will be its companion volume in the 
* Semitica Didactica’ series. 

CLIVE HOLES 


THomas Narr (ed) Paths to the 
Middle East: ten scholars look back. 
xix, 360 pp. Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 
1993. $16.95. 


One might divide the history of academic 
studies of the Middle East into that of three 
generations. The first generation, born in the 
nineteenth century, was that of the founders, 
the true Onentalists, men (mainly) whose 
traming was usually ın classical philology and 
whose interest in the Middle East often came 
from an interest m the classical civilizations 
me religions The second generation, born 

E and after the First World War, might 
ed the teachers, if for no better reason 

than that unlike the founders they spent a good 

deal of their time teaching in higher education. 
Often under the umbrella of area studies, they 
bridged the divide between the broad brush, 
all-inclusive incursions of the Orientalist and 
the specialized approach of the various aca- 
demic disciplines. Most of them turned their 
attention from the classical civilizations towards 
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the modern societies and states of the Middle 
East and they oversaw the expansion of their 
studies from a situation in which they were the 
preserve and solace of the few to one in which 
they were the full-time occupation of the many. 
The third generation we might call the students 
and it is now coming to dominate the field. 
Their c 18 that they were usually 
trained in the various academic disciplines 
which they subsequently applied to the Mid- 
dle East. 

This collection of autobiographical essays 
describes the lives and Vp о of 
ten of the teachers: Pierre Саса Al 
Hourani, Ј. С Hurewitz, Halil Inalcik, Chee 
Issawi, Ernest N. McCarus, George Makdisi, 
Don Peretz, Dankwart A. Rustow and Farhat 
Ziadeh Between them they provide an excellent 
picture of the growth of Middle Eastern studies 
during the last 50 years from a position when, 
as Peretz remarks, ‘the number of books 
available was so small that a professor could 
ask an advanced student to become familar 
with most works dealing with the contemporary 
Middle East’, to the present situation when no 
one can do more than try to keep up with the 
flood of publications in ,the shrinking 


A most valuable feature of the book 1s the 
account of the ideas and influences which 
shaped the intellectual and academic develop- 
ment of the teachers: the inspiring (and occa- 
sionally unmspiring) teachers whom they 
encountered, the historical events, (especially 
the Second World War), the burgeoning institu- 
tional structures, the improved access to arch- 
Ives and matenals of study, and the odd 
chances which change a life, such as the casual 
suggestion which turned Charles Issawi from 
economics to economic history. One of the best 
ways in which a teacher can introduce a student 
to a problem is to place it in an historical 
perspective showing how it was identified and 
tackled in the past. There ıs no shortage of 
examples here, 

One notes several characteristics of the 
teacher generation. Most of them had some 
non-academic link with the Middle East, not- 
ably that therr parents came from the region if 
they did not do so themselves. Nearl 
up with some facility ш the regional guages 
(and often several others); indeed, it is doub 
whether any future generation will rival the 
teachers in linguistic proficiency. Although 
nearly all were to settle in one discipline (four 
historians, three political scientists, one lan- 
guage, one literature and one who successfully 
combined law and language to the end), one 
notes that their original training was in more 
than one discipline and often they spent some 
tune investigating other approaches before 
choosing the one in which were to make 
their fhoir Spr mark. Аз well as institutional and 

financial pressures, this circumstance may have 
influenced their readiness to adopt and promote 
the area studies approach which became the 
distinctive feature of tbe years when their 
influence was at its height. Whether the area 
maa a proach will survive the advent of 
ег disciples of the disciplines or whether 

a Various branches of Middle Eastern studies 
will eventually be separated and each annexed 
as an integral part of the various academic 
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disciplines and of new non-regional branches 
of study remains to be seen. 

In conclusion one should add that much of 
the pleasure of this book, at least for one E 
member of the student generation, is МАН 
It is good to be remin of the great names 
and events of the past, of the scholarly 
milestones and of the accomplishments of some 
very notable men who in the natural course of 
events cannot be with us much longer. The 
teachers did well and one hopes that when the 
time comes for a new generation to remodel 
the system of knowledge and ideas that they 
built up it will be done with as much humility 
and as much grace as the teachers brought to 
the task of rebuilding the structures left by the 
Orientalists. 

М В. YAPP 


ELIEZER TAUBER: The emergence of 
the Arab movements. ix, 406p 
London: Frank Cass & Co. Lid, 
1993. £35, $40 (paper £16.95, $20). 
Idem: The Arab movements in Wor 
War I. xii, 322 pp. London: Frank 
Cass & Co. Ltd., 1993. £35, $37.50 
(paper £16.50, $20). 


The two works under review are the first of 
a projected series of books by Eliezer Tauber 
on the origins of Arab nationalism in the 
Fertile Crescent and the Arabian peninsula 1n 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centur- 
ies. Both studies examine Arab political devel- 
opments from an Arab, not European or 
Ottoman, perspective. The emergence of the 
Arab movements focuses on the Arab political 
societies established in the Ottoman empire and 
elsewhere between 1908 and the outbreak of 
the First World War. The subject of this book 
is the beginning of pan-Arab and local national- 
isms in the Arab world, excluding Egypt and 
North Africa. One of Tauber's objectives in 
writing the book was to refute the traditional 
view of the pre-First World War Arab societies 
88 presented in George Antonius's influential 
work, The Arab awakening. Because of 
Antonius, it has long been supposed that these 
societies were all part of a unified Arab 
nationalist movement that strove to realize 
Arab independence from the Ottoman Empire. 
Tauber demonstrates convincingly that political 
кауы in the Arab East between 1908 
14 were far more complicated than 
Antonius’s version of them Twenty Arab 
societies were founded during that period to 
provide pole solutions to the problems of 
the Arabs in the Ottoman empire. Tauber 
divides these societies into four ideologi 
categories: Arabism, Lebanonism, Syrianism, 
and Iraqiam. He shows that only a small 
minority of them developed а pan-Arab 1deo- 
logy that called for the secession of the Arabs 
from the Ottoman empire and the creation of 
an independent Arab state embracing the 
entirety of the Arab East. 
The Arab movements in World War I 
examines the role of Arab separatist movements 
in the Ottoman empire, Egypt, Europe and the 
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Americas during the First World War Tauber 
devotes a large part of the work to the activities 
of Arab secret political societies before and 
the Arab revolt led by Sharif Husayn 

or ecca and his sons. Tauber makes an 
excellent contribution to knowledge of the part 
these societies played in the Arab revolt. Some 
of the most interesting chapters concern rela- 
tions between the Iraqis, Syrians, Egyptians, 
Hijazis, and Europeans who took part ın the 
revolt. Tauber’s research reveals that relations 
were often tense between the Hashimites and 
the members of the Arab societies who joined 
the revolt. He also sheds much new light on 
the little-known political activities of Lebanese 
and Syrian émigrés in Egypt, Europe and 
the Americas. 

Tauber concludes that by the end of the 
war, four ideological trends had 
among the Arabs of the Fertile Crescent. 
favoured the establishment of a single Arab 
state embracing the entirety of the Fertile 
Crescent and much of the Arabian insula. 
Another called for the creation of a гм 
state including all of present-da 


Lebanon, Jordan, Palestine and israe A third 
called for the establishment of an ind dent 
Mount Lebanon. The fourth was first 


stirrings of an Iraqi ind dence movement. 
The pan-Arab movement led by the Hashimites 
became the dominant trend during the war. 
However, by the end of the war Syrian and 
Lebanese movements had begun to gather 
strength. 

Both studies are based on a combination of 
published primary sources in Arabic, mainl 
memoirs and contemporary newspa Britis! 
and French archi sources, and secondary 
literature in Arabic, English, French and 
German. Tauber has made an extremely thor- 
ough and painstakingly detailed exammation 
of the sources with which no other study can 
begin to compare for thoroughness. His indus- 
triousness has brought to light a wealth of new 
information about the societies and their mem- 
bers, and resulted in the most comprehensive 
studies to date of the history of Arab national- 
ism between 1908 and 1918. For this reason 
alone, both books are essential reading for 
students of this period. 

However, Taubers thoroughness is both 
the strength and weakness of the two books 
under review. In his zeal to unearth and record 
nearly every fact he could find, however minor, 
Tauber swamps his readers with an avalanche 
of detail that c detracts from the interest and 
importance of his subject. This kind of writing 
makes for very tedious reading. Amidst the sea 

of unsynthesized detail it is often difficult to 
discern the larger sweep of political trends in 
the Arab and Ottoman arenas to which the 
detail relates. Even in the analytical sections of 
both books, Tauber has more of a tendency to 
recount facts than to analyse. This weakness is 
particularly apparent ın The emergence of the 
Arab movements. 

Both studies implicitly purport to present a 
new interpretation of the events they describe. 
But, except for a few brief footnotes and а 
handful at most of remarks scattered through- 
out the text, Tauber never explains the views 
of other writers or how his interpretation of 
the events and personalities he studied 
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differs from theirs These studies would have 
been stronger analytically if Tauber had placed 
hus work in a broader historiographical context, 
It would have been particularly enlightening to 
read his critique of Arab historical wnting on 
the beginnmgs of Arab nationalism in the early 
twentieth century It 1s to be hoped that Tauber 
will write such a critique in the future He 1s 
well qualified to do so. 

e above shortcomings notwithstanding, 
Tauber has more than fulfilled hus aim of 
providing us with a comprehensive account of 
the emergence of pan-Arab and local national- 
isms in the Arab East. No future writer on 
ose асо 1908-18 will be able to discuss 

of Arab nationalism without 
Er A) to these two works. 

What 1s needed now is a study of the Arab 
litical societies from the standpoint of the 
ttoman government based on Turkish sources. 
The historiography of the Middle East during 
the First Worl ar suffers from a lack of 
studies that examine the war from this perspect- 
ive. Most of what 1s known about Arab- 
Turkish relations between 1908 and 1918 comes 
from Arab and European sources. Our know- 
ledge of this period would benefit from the 
work of a scholar who has mined Turkish 
sources as industriously as Tauber has re- 

searched Arab and European sources. 


JEFFREY A RUDD 


G. M. CRAIG (ed.): The agriculture of 
Egypt. (Centre for Agricultural 
Studies Series, 3.) xiv, 516 pp. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1993. £60. 


The agricultural sector has always been an 
important element in the political economy of 
Egypt and will no doubt continue to be a 
substantial element in the social fabric of the 
country because и still provides directly about 
40 per cent of livelthoods in the economy. It 
also provides numerous other livelihoods which 
depend on the processing and pe of agricul- 
tural products. Nevertheless, tural 
sector has not been able as yet to utilize with 
total effectiveness Egypt's available water 
resources, and the relevant ministries and the 
pavat i sector are addressmg the problem of 

ow to increase further the productive use of 
water. It i is important to emphasize that these 
would be ‘ further i d , in that Egypt 
achieves a remarkably high level of water-use 
efficiency overall as a result of its unusually 
high level of irrigation water re-use ш the 
agricultural sector. 

This edited collection of papers provides 
some very useful material outlining Egypt’s 
environmental resources, including its aT 
water and vegetation, and the climate of the 
country. It is disappointing that the water- 
resource analysis is Баа on old data and as а 
result no perspective is provided on the ch 
in the regimes of the Blue and the White Nile 
since the early 1960s. Thus story 1s crucial if the 
context of the policy of those currently allocat- 
ing and managing water 1s to be understood. 
The vegetation chapter is based on sound and 
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more recent sources, which significantly 
strengthens the analysıs. The structure of the 
book makes access easy for those who have 
interests in particular sectors, in features of 
rural organization such as land tenure and/or 
in partıcular regions of the country. There are 
useful chapters on the management of old and 
new lands but the analysis 1s detailed rather 
than strategic in that there is no answer to such 
a question as, what 1s the economic basi of 
land reclamation? The sources used to p 


chapters on this controversial and important 
element in ше political economy of Egypt 
are not the k studis о, the early 19805 or 
the World 990. 


The book profits АТА the multi-disciplinary 
breadth of из contributors, and while in many 
such collections the material is often of variable 
qua because it derives from a conference, 

е chapters 1n this book are generally sound, 
but they lack the cross-fertilization which pre- 
conference presentation might have engen- 
dered. The book 1s useful in that it provides a 
wide range of tabulated data, both within the 
individual chapters and in the statistical appen- 
dices. That the book overall lacks a treatment 
of current problems could reflect a protracted 
editorial and publication process inevitable in 
such a wide-ranging, multi-author study. The 
editor and the publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on their vision in addressing the topic 
and the book will significantly improve the 
information readily available to those wishing 
to famularize themselves with Egypt's agricul- 
ture. The book is aimed at all those who п 

Евурі to work or advise on agricultural projects 
o wish to know more about the agri 
and rural economy of the country. 


TONY ALLAN 


James Morron: The poverty of 
nations: the aid dilemma in the heart 
of Africa. іх, 265 рр. London: 
British Academic Press; New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1994. £39.50. 


*What creates disaster is the pressure to 
mE negative knowledge that might, by redu- 
expectations, stand in the way of efforts 

to move the money ".' (p. 36) 


James Morton is an economist who has 
worked for a wide variety of agencies and 
consulting bodies for almost two decades on 
studies of communities making use of renewable 
natural resources. His case is that the profession 
of specialist researchers and advisers, to which 
he belongs, is remarkably stubborn as evident 
in its capacity to t mistakes, and he 
deduces that this 1s mainly because they impose 
frameworks of assumption together with ques- 
tions irrelevant to the circumstances to which 
they are su supposed to be bringing solutions. His 
own long field experience has enabled him to 
observe, record and se the ways ın which 
communities have used the scarce resources of 
Darfur ın western Sudan for crop cultivation 
and grazing. He concludes with confidence that 
the peoples coping with the unreliable climate, 
water and range resources behave with respect 
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to land tenure, herd management and risk 
aversion with a remarkable and effective con- 
sistency; and that their approach and success 
contradicts the interpretation of ‘visitors’ for 
the past six decades who insist on frameworks 
of analysis which include oyer-stockng and 
environmental degradation. Reports based on 
such assumptions have seriously undermined 
the credibility of these specialist scientists who 
unfortunately advise the agencies seeking bank- 


able projects. 

"The ong residence of the author in marginal 
environments lends great authority to his 
discussion of the different methods adopted by 
visiting ists who from tme to time 
attempt to improve techniques of observation 
and interpretation. Conceding that he 18 one of 
those who has had the privilege to observe at 
length and 1n depth, and while recognizing the 
mistakes made by this school, he is trenchantly 
critical of the *development tourists? who have 
attempted to legitimize their self confessed 
шек and dirty methods by the term та mapie 

rural appraisal’. Not only does he dismiss 
genre of survey but even suggests that danger- 
ous biases can be imposed and irrelevant issues 
emphasized. He has chapter and verse. For 
those involved 1n ‘development’ or attempting 
to lead newcomers into its ambit in universities 
there are many warnings summed up in the 
dilemma facing those interpreting either the 
ick or the Оран approaches. 
"Knowledge can too much not merel 
because it е the capacity to absor 
it. It can also be “too much” in the sense that 
it creates more difficulties than it solves. Almost 
inevitably, greater understanding of a develop- 
ing area tends to lead to reduced expectations. 
Such reductions are very unwelcome to govern- 
ments who are eager to see rapid and visible 
соора and even more to donor agen- 
. desperate for projects. In aid too much 
о is а dangerous thing, because it 
might undermine the pi exercise’ (p. 3 

Concepts familar to the economist au lor 
are helpfully woven into his close observation 
of суат нню Darfurian realities. They 
lend a very comfortable feel to the analysis. He 
even suggests that Adam Smith would have 
done a better job at evaluatin nog he state of the 

livestock economy of Darfur the ‘experts’ 
who have visited the region in the past 50 years 
on the basis of Smith’s interpretation of the 
status of the livestock system аа 
colonies of North America. Smith о the 
same kinds of environmental problems but 
correctly diagnosed that profitable agriculture 
*was not yet possible'. Later the author cites 
the review of the Machakos district of Kenya 
which shows the spectacular reversal of 
degradation of this rural landscape and rural 
economy since the apparently irreversible soil 
erosion of the 1930s and 1940s (Tiffen et al., 
More geople, less erosion, Chichester: Wiley, 
1993). e conceding the skill of the profes- 
sional observer from two centuries ago, the 
author is much less generous to contemporaries 
and is particularly dismissive of Chambers as 
well as of the ‘ шош ещи gurus. 

dus de case of Darfur as an exemplification of 

"tragedy of the commons' is skilfully 
‚йы it argued that Darfur, far from 
beue wl guo ME Magd phar л 
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communal losses are greater than the individual 
gains, is still in the first phase where the 
expansion of the individual herd does not affect 
the other users at all. The author is at risk of 
falling into the trap of ing that Darfur is 
a closed economic system in o to deal with 
the discussion of the ' tragedy', but so strong 
is his grasp of Darfur's realities that the reader 
is never 1n doubt that the exemplification is 
only to E the theorists and their generally 
pace. abstractions and assumptions in their 
in development economics 

Wil be pleased P by the conceptual frameworks 

d through the а analysis and the 

iso ts to apply the Coase theorem, and the 
identification of circumstances where transac- 
tional costs explain behaviour rather than 
production costs and commodity prices At the 
same time the author has some very shrewd 
things to say about the role of prices and 
market. Political scientists will also be pleased 
at the emphasis given to the role of cavil society 
and the concluding chapter has some important 
insights concerning the relevance of traditional 
morality m the present and future development 


The book is essential reading for all those 
working in the field of development and 
development economics. It should be on the 
reading lists of all programmes attempting to 
inform would-be visitors to Africa hoping to 
bring scientific expertise to bear on managing 
and conserving renewable resources. The ош 
ments are always direct and will irritate 
and practitioners. The criticism is unre 
and unrelieved by any warmth. For oe 
the author might have acknowledged his sym- 
n with the many sources upon which he 

relied, and which he cites, presumably 
because he respects the quality of the observa- 
tion. These sources are informed by knowledge 
acquired according to the author's prescription 
for agency staff and others that they must take 
the approach of acquiring ‘ knowledge in place’, 
knowledge that grows within its context rather 
than knowledge that is gathered and validated 
through the academic community (p 250). 
Institutions such as SOAS, of which the author 
i duate, can take comfort in this conclu- 
sion 1n that the approach is an ideal nurtured 
by its staff. Unfortunately, current pressures 
are making participation by academics in 
extended feld studies increasingly rare, 
impairing their capacity to compete in the 
re-evaluation of the а; sciences associated 
with ‘development’. Some members of the 
consulting community have the advantage of 
ing long periods in ‘place’ and contribu- 
tions such as that of James Morton are 

welcome indeed. St. Antony's College, Oxfo 
18 to be congratulated for extending its facilities 
to the author to enable him to distil his wide 
experience. Meanwhile graduate students given 
the rare chance of spending a year or more in 
the field should take comfort from the irreplace- 
able value of their foundation field experience. 

We are left with an untidy economic loose 
п in that the author does not analyse his 

уп. еп ai in ы, үш ‘In 

ow! is very ex 
d knowl could cost over $200,000 per 
year for an in ividual an this is the level of fees 
and expenses paid to mobilize the specialists 
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working for consultants and agencies. Such 
sums are significant of local Gross 
Domestic Products. Amongst such numbers the 
costs and benefits of bo uate research 
and the work and studies of NGO staff appear 
to be very cost effective. Meanwhile local 
indigenous knowledge appears to be some form 
of ‘economic’ miracle if not a free good. 


TONY ALLAN 


{World Boundaries Series, ed. Gerald 
Н. Blake] Curve Н. SCHOFELD 
(ed.): Global boundaries. (Vol. 1.) 
xviii, 155 pp.; Curve Н. SCHOFIELD 
and RICHARD N. SCHOFIELD (ed.): 
The Middle East and North Africa. 
(Vol.2.) хх, 204pp. CARL 
GRUNDY-WARR (ed): Eurasia. 
(Vol. 3.) xiii, 219 pp; PAscAL О. 
Gror (ed.): The Americas. (Vol. 4.) 
xvi, 202 рр.; GEgRALD Н. BLAKE 
(ed.): Maritime boundaries. (Vol. 5.) 
xiv, 177 pp; London and New 
York: Routledge, 1994. £37.50 
each. 


The volumes in the ‘World Boundaries 
Series’ contain the papers delivered at two 
international conferences, The first took place 
in 1991 and was organized by the International 
Boundaries Research Unit based in the 
University of Durham. Volumes 1—3 and vol. 5 
of the series constitute its proceedings. The 
second conference was the second International 
Conference on Boundaries in Iberoamerica 
which took place in 1990. Its proceedings form 
vol 4 of the senes. International boundaries 
are among 'the top preoccupations of govern- 
ments and the itary’, to quote the series 
editors preface to vol 1. They are lines of 
stram and stress between states, and are 
frequently in dispute. Boundaries also 'create 
landscapes, and fundamentally affect commun- 
ications, settlement patterns, and access to 
resources’ For all these reasons boundaries 
are of considerable practical as well as aca- 
demic interest. 

Readers of this journal will probably be 
most interested in vol. 2 of the series, edited by 
Clive Schofield and Richard Schofield, smce it 
covers the Middle East and North Africa. In 
fact, four of the 12 chapters are principally 
concerned with territorial aspects of the 
Palestinian Question, whilst five are devoted to 
historico-geographical and legal aspects of 
territorial and sovereignty disputes, three of 
them involving Iraq. 

A рарег by George Joffe introduces the 
volume. He compares the European concept of 
the state, in which sovereignty over territory 1s 
legitimized and coincides with the spatial 
extent of the ‘nation’, with those derived from 
Islam, where the sense of community and 
personal loyalty have been important. Joffe 
points out that though the idea of the nation 
state has been adopted in the Middle East and 
North Afnca, problems have arisen because 
ethnic boundaries do not coincide with those 
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of the state, whilst the states themselves are, 
with the exception of Iran, erther the descend- 
ants of the Ottoman Empire or the creations 
of European colonialism or both and thus, to 
some extent, lack legiti . This troduction 
is then followed by a useful inventory of the 
states of the Middle East and North Africa 
which covers the nature of control and stresses 
the relationships existing between sovereignty 
and control. 

In the second chapter, Drysdale examines 
the flow of people across the boundaries of 
Syna, using official Syrian data, and shows 
how the level of activity is related to the 
condition of political relations between Syria 
and its immediate neighbours. Curiously, per- 
haps, little reference is made to Turkey. Davie 
provides a fascinating account in ch. iti of the 
durability of the major Cea „between 
Muslim and Christian territories in Beirut. This 
was embedded in the very E and 
expansion of Beirut and persisted ugh the 
civil war. By contrast, the territories associated 
with different religious communities on either 
side of the divide proved very unstable and 
short-lived. The four chapters dealmg with 
aspects of the Palestine Question follow. 

Karmi looks at the two-state solution to 
the Palestine Question and, starting with defini- 
tions and principles, sets out the major issues 
which will have to be settled 1f a Palestinian 
state 18 to come into being. Newman deals with 
the evolution of the ‘Green Lime’ boundary 
between Israel and the ied West Bank. 
Immediately after 1948 it had the characteristics 
of a genume frontier, but between 1967 and 
the mid-1980s ıt became an internal adminis- 
trative boundary, often erased from Israeli 
maps and consciousness From the late 1980s 
ш particular the ‘Green Line’ has re-emerged 
as a functional boundary, with a ‘geography 
of fear’ lymg to its east, though attempts have 
also been made to blur the line by siting 
settlements close to it and routing a major 
north-south road parallel with it. Biger outlines 
the history of drawing the eastern boundary of 
Palestine and the problems created by putting 
it through or close to such water bodies as the 
Sea of eo and the Jordan river. Cohen's 
topical contribution discusses the arrangements 
between people, land and resources which will 
be necessary if the Gaza area is to support a 
genuine autonomy. 

Amadouny begins the collection of papers 
involving Iraq with his discussion of how the 
boundary between Transjordan and Iraq 
evolved, and the needs which it was design 
to satisfy. Mendelson then deals with the 
basis for Iraqi claims to the territory of Kuwait, 
as well as the problems involved in demarcating 
the boundary itself. Richard Schofield follows 
this up with a review of the problem of Iraqi 
access to the Gulf, including utes with Iran 
as wel as Kuwait The final two papers 
complement the others for both are essentially 
accounts of how boundaries were actuall 
delimited and the role of personalities, as wi 
as powers, 1n the process Walker provides a 
personal view of his own involvement in the 
setthng of frontiers between the rulers of the 
northern Trucial States (as they then were) and 
between them and Oman. Blake's concluding 
paper focuses on the personalities, as well as 
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the practicalities, involved in the delimitation 
of part of the Sudan-Uganda boundary. 

Other volumes in the series contain papers 
which will interest at least some Middle 
scholars. À paper on keeping lessons from 
divided Cyprus by dy-Warr is published 
in vol 3 and clearly has wide applications. 
Similarly, several of the papers in vol. 5 i 
with maritime boundaries provide ideas an 
methods which can be used outside their 
immediate context. For example, Bundy writes 
on the practices involved in maritime delimita- 
tions and gives examples from the Middle East, 
whilst Francalanci and Scovazzi deal with the 
specific case of how Egyptian law deals with 
ascertaining the baseline necessary for delimit- 
ing maritime boundaries. Carrera describes a 
computer pro: e which can be used for 
the practical delimitation of such boundaries. 
Marston's discussion of boundary stability on 
land and at sea has clear applications to the 
Middle East, as indeed does the American 
Socii of International Laws Mantume 
Boun Project described by Chaney for it is 
producing texts of maritime boundary settle- 
ments and illustrative maps, as well as written 
analyses of settled boundaries. In voli 
Martinez provides a theoretical overview of 
how boundaries operate using а border 
logy. Harbottle describes how boundary di 
putes might be settled through peace-keeping 
and peace-building, whilst Waterman makes 
the pomt that boundary change is nothing new 
and need not be feared. The influential geopolit- 
ical ideas of Alfred Mahan provide part of the 
context against which boun shifts are 
reviewed and these are outlined by Blouet, 
though readers of this journal may be surprised 
to find no reference to his use, if not his 
invention, of the term ‘Middle East’. 

the collection of papers in the 

* World Boundaries’ series ıs impressive for its 
range and coverage. The papers contain much 
interesting and useful material. Middle Eastern 
specialists can clearly benefit from contributions 
in volumes other the one covering their 
region. The coverage of vol.2 itself, however, 
is rather lmited. For example, Iran is mentioned 
largely in the context of the dispute over 
control of the Shatt al-Arab and its territorial 
claims ın the lower Gulf are not covered. 
Turkey rarely appears either, though the revival 
in some quarters at least of historic claims to 
the Vilayet of Mosul might have inspired a 
contribution. No one took on the thorny 
question of the Kurds, However, uneven cover- 
age is perhaps inherent in published conference 
proceedings. Its existence in this collection 
should spur colleagues to fill the gaps by 
publishing in this dynamic and challenging field 
of international boundaries 


J. М WAGSTAFF 


PALMIRA BRUMMETT. Ottoman sea- 
power and Levantine diplomacy in 
the Age of Discovery. (S Series 
in the Social and Economic History 
of the Middle East.) xiv, 285 pp. 
Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1994, $17.95. 
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The theme of Ottoman seapower occupies а 
prominent place in the title of this book. But, 
while дауа affairs are treated discretely in 
ch iv (pp. 89-121), the book chiefly explores 
two areas: diplomacy and politics (in part 1, 
1-121) and (m less fleshed out form 
constituting the closing 60 pages of the book) 
both Venetian and Ottoman commerce in the 
early m of the цеп century font up 
to Selm T's conquest of Egypt in 1517 (see esp. 

p. 155-71: he muda as case study, 
501-1516’). Brummett's book pursues a deter- 
mined revisionist agenda and she insists 
throughout on the need for extended boundar- 
ies of research and new approaches to old 
questions. In this latter context Brummett 
attempts a sweeping reassessment of Ottoman 
economic behaviour and presents her under- 
standing of their collective and class-specific 
attitudes towards commercial] life in general 
and seaborne trade in icular. In her view, 
early sixteenth-century Ottoman expansion was 
m part both inspired and driven by what 
she the ‘ profit motive’ (p. 179). Dismissing 
the idea that Islamic jihad was foremost in the 
minds of Ottoman foreign policy planners, she 
insists that their expansion towards Suez and 
beyond denoted commercial and economic 
‘intentionality’ (p. 20 and 176-7). 
The book’s fullest and best researched 
chapter is devoted to diplomacy (pp. 51-87 
lus 147 notes [pp. 200-13]. In this section 
rummett skilfully guides the reader through 
the maze of detailed information provided 
mostly by Sanuto in his massive compilation 
of incoming reports from Venetian agents in 
the field but extensively annotated and comple- 
mented with details from the contemporary 
Mamlük and Safavid chronicles, esp Tbn 
Tyas and Hasan Rumlu. In this chapter 
Brummett successfully evokes the inchoate and 
chronically unstable character of interstate 
power relations 1n the eastern Mediterranean 
during the first two decades of the sixteenth 
chapter. Brummett sees Venice’s double and 
even triple dealing in the diplomatic sphere as 
ansing from a natural need to hedge its bets in 
a od of uncertain and virtually unpredict- 
able outcomes during the unfolding of a three- 
way regional power s e between the 
Ottomans, the Mamlüks and the Safavids. The 
impermanency of negotiated agreements in a 
period such as this is made amply clear by 
Brummett through her judicious choice of 
cautious epithets and tempered characteriza- 
tions 1n this part of the book. Wy (pp. 72-80) 
Brummett suggests incisively А 0 
that the instability in Ottoman doneti politics 
between prince Korkud’s visit (defection?) to 
Egypt in May-June 1509 and the final rout of 

ince Ahmed and his supporters in April 1513 
see pp.79 and 210 [nn. 107-8]) spilled over 
into and had a major impact on the sphere of 
international relations. Brummett sees that 
Selim’s bid for leadership in the Ottoman polity 
was bound up with his elaboration of ‘a line 
of political rhetoric based on the need to meet 
directly the Safavid threat’ (pp. 66-7). Having 
forced his father's abdication in April 1512 an 
eliminated the obstacle his still 
rebeling brothers by April 1513, he was 
scarcely in a position conveniently to forget the 
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circumstances associated with his own 
treacherous ascent to the pinnacle of Ottoman 
political success and renegue on his promises 
to deal firmly with the red-capped 'heretics' 
(kızılbaş). Thus, ın addition to economic ration- 
ality and causality proposed by Brummett as 
an alternative to traditional views of Ottoman 
ideological and religious compulsion, a third 
(posaibly, Бш but not invariably related) agent of 
historical change ments consideration. To what 
extent can it be said that dynastic or other 
domestic crisis and related political pressures 
impelled change in Ottoman contexts? 

In Brummett’s view the more privileged 
members of the Ottoman askeri identity group 
(class?) played a particularly forceful role in 
the formulation of state economic policies 
(including imperatives for foreign expansion) 
and she comes close at times to casting this 
class of Ottoman ‘notables’, even in the Late 
Medieval and beginning of the Early Modern 
era on which her study mostly focuses (c. 
1475-c 1550), in the role of a Western-style 
commercial bourgeoisie of the eighteenth cen- 
шу (ш this vein, see m her remarks 

‚ 177-81). This characterization fits rela- 
tiv y well when confined to the notables' 
involvement in both state-sanctioned and illegal 
grain sales centred in coastal Anatolia and the 
Aegean, a topic which she briefly explores ın 
ch v (pp 131—41) Here Brummett notes this 
activity as an example of: ‘direct askert parti- 
cipation in commerce’ (p 137). In the other 
spheres of trade with which Brummett's overall 
analysis 1s also concerned, the directness of the 
notables’ participation is less obvious and is 
not documented in her study. As accumulators 
of capital surpluses the members of the askeri 
certainly had the opportunity to mvest through 
merehanis but such indirect аро 15 not 
easy to trace. А рагай gm based on a presumed 
activity whose level and intensity can at present 
only be guessed at, must remain no more than 
an interesting hypothesis. 

On p. 114 Brummett cites the observation 
of the Venetian bailo Leonardo Bembo, who 
calculated that за the year 1507 the Ottomans 
shipped 8,000 muera of co to Alexandria 
The miero as a measure of weight was iva- 
lent (according to Satvatore Battaglia, Grande 
dizionario della lmgua italiana, Vol. 10 [Torino, 
1978], 376) to 25 Venetian pounds (libbre sottili 
di Vinegia), or (by conservative rates for metric 
conversion) roughly 7.5 kg. At these rates 
Bernbo's 8,000 miéra would translate mto 60 
metric tons. Comparison with the available 
data for mine production at Kure which, in the 
sixteenth century, served as the Ottomans’ 
principal source for copper suggests that a 
shipment of 60 metric tons would have made 
quite a dent m stocks available to the Ottomans. 
Based on Faroqhi's figures for the late sixteenth 
century (c. 1582) Brummett suggests the mines 
at Kure may have produced an annual amount 
of as much as 302 metric tons (Brummett, 238, 
p 27], citing Faroghi, Towns and townsmen, 

984, 179-80). The calculation yielding 302 
metric tons is based on a batman equivalent of 
9 okkas or 11 545 kg. Substitution of 5.5379 
okkas or 7.1 kg. as a more common equivalent 
for the batman results 1n a lower (perhaps more 
realistic) annual production figure of 186 metric 
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tons Earlier m the sixteenth century (c. 1513) 
it appears that mine production at Kire was 
as yet even less fully developed. Figures from 
this period (nearly contempo with Bembo's 
remarks) suggest that copper forges at Kure 
produced only some 36 metric tons over a 
period. of gi and a half months (cf. art. 
Ma'din', EI [2nd ей.], v, 977) Bembo's 
remarks ded to be interpreted 1n the context 
of urgent Ottoman efforts to tch aid to 
the Mamlüks 1n a year year 0207) w ch saw the 
simultaneous landing of Albuquerque at 
Hormuz and the Portuguese occupation of the 
island of Socotra threa the free 
of -ship ing through the Gulf of Aden to 

ea. Under such circumstances the 
бош в strategic concern was natural and 
Bembo's tendency to  hyperbole under- 
standable. 

Brummett's study also raises the question 
of Ottoman intent and 'intentionality' 1n the 
Indian Ocean. Can it be said that ш 1538 the 
Ottomans had in effect sent the ‘B-team’ to 
cover this sector? In actual size the fleet (54 
vessels according to Brummett, 171) was rather 
modest by Mediterranean standards and, com- 
manded as it was by the veteran but by 1538 


rather too senior Hadım it 
appears to have been зк E л. 
meet minimal Ottoman commitments for milit- 


ary aid to the rulers of Gujerat whose independ- 
ence was being simultaneously threatened by 
the Mughals and the Portuguese. Sultan 
Bahadur had two years previously lodged an 
urgent plea for help with Suleymàn which he 
backed with a sum purportedly nearly equal to 
(and by some accounts greatly exceeding) 
Egypt’s annual contribution to the Ottoman 
treasury 


The contemporary historian Lufti E 
(Tevarıh-i Al-i Osman [Istanbul, 134 Ms 
mentions the „ше of 1,270,600 
gold or 96 million akces, whereas ван о 
annual contribution to the Ottoman treasury 
about this time was 116 5 million akces (see 
Istanbul Umversitesi Iktisat Fakultesi 
Mecmuası, 15, 1953—54 270). Such evidence 
shows that as part of an undeniable ability to 
calculate their own commercial advantage in 
the usual kinds of Vid ne ae ae 
exchanges, the Ottomans ( 
relations with the less арау ае 
East) played a role as arms а. ра 
traders (see, for this phenomenon in the context 
of the Indian Ocean, Inalcik's remarks on the 
role of Rumi technicians ш arms шоп, a 
V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp (ed.), 
technology and society in the Mi 
(London, 1975), 195—217, esp. 204—6). 

The year 1538 Ее the dispatching of 
the ‘A-team’, a fleet at least four times greater 
іп size than Hadım Stleymfn’s Indian Ocean 
arms convoy and commanded by the Ottoman’s 
most battle-proven admiral, Hayreddin Barba- 
rossa, to the Aegean and Ionian seas. At the 
conclusion of the season's cruise in late 
September, the Ottomans achieved a major 
naval victory over a large Spanish, Venetian 

pal tleet under the command of the 
eq celebrated Andrea Doria near Preveza. 
As a measure of the balance of Ottoman 
commitments in the Mediterranean central 
division as opposed to the Red Sea and Indian 
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Ocean margins of ет growing empire in the 
‘Euro-Asian’ sphere (cf Brummett, 3-4, 
175-80 et passim), Lufti Pasa’s comments on 
the Ottoman's naval alliance with France in 
the year 952 А.Н /A.D. 1545—46 are instructive. 
Concerning the heavy troop commitments 
which the alliance with France imposed on the 
Ottomans the historian notes in his rather 
understated way: 


bu yilda sultan al-berreyn v'el-bahreyn 
Fransa йтгайпа mubalafa donanma gemi- 
lerle vafir asker verip (Tevarih-i. Al-i 
Osman, р. 343: ‘in this year [952 A н.] the 
Sultan of the Two Lands [Le., Anatolia 
and Rumelia] and of the Two Seas [i.e., 
the White = Mediterranean and the Black 
Seas] provided to the King of France a 
substantial fleet of ships manned with lots 
of soldiers "). 


In providing this help ıt seems clear that 
the Ottomans were not thinking so much 
economically or commercially as strategically 
in an anti-Habsburg context. It is of course 
true that at the same time (in 1546) the 
Ottomans were also active on the eastern front 
incorporating Basra as a fully-fledged part of 
the province of Baghdad created after the 
Ottoman conquest in 1535. But it 1s significant 
that in an age not known for its rhetorical 
restraint Sultan Suleyman I (reg. 1520-66) 
never laid even boastful claim to being lord of 
more than the standard ‘ Two Seas’ (see above) 

Whether the scholarly community accepts 
or rejects Brummett’s hypothesis about 
Ottoman commercial intentionality it should 
generate a stimulating debate, and her book 
has clearly identified some important new areas 
for research One of the most pressing scholarly 
needs which (once fulfilled) will help provide 
more definitive answers to some of the questions 
her book raises is a detailed prosopography of 
Ottoman merchants in various periods (e.g., 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies) and regions (e.g the Adriatic and 
Aegean, the Black Sea and Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf) of Ottoman 
mercantile activity Research completed by 
Halil Inalcik over the past three decades now 
affords us the opportunity of examining 1n a 
detailed way the geographical provenance and 
ethnic origins as well as the confessional and 
professional associations and affiliations of 
traders (dealing mostly in luxuries such as silk 
сао DU MEI аеш NN IH 
period spanning the years 1478 to 1486. 

When similarly detailed profiles of mer- 
chants dealing in icular commodities are 
available not only for Bursa but for other vital 
nodes in the Mediterranean and Eastern seas 
(i.e, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf) we will 
be better equipped to trace who controlled the 
flow of commercial goods along the wider 
commercial networks spanning the Ottoman 
world For the present, Brummet's book ша 
serious and thoughtful contribution to a more 
comprehensive understanding of this complex 
and fascinating dimension of Ottoman eco- 
nomic history. 

RHOADS MURPHEY 
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Corpus Inscriptionum — Iranicarum. 
Part II: Inscriptions of the Seleucid 
and Parthian periods and of Eastern 
Iran and Central Asia. Vol пг 
Sogdian: Documents turco-sogdiens 
du ix*—x* siècle de Touen-houang. 
Par Nicholas Sims-Williams еі 
James Hamilton. 94 pp., 47 plates. 
London: School of Biiental and 
African Studies on behalf of Corpus 
E puoro Iranicarum, 1990. 

5: 


This is the third volume of Sogdian texts to 
be published by the Corpus iptionum 
Iranicarum. Only the second and fourth vol- 
umes, however, Sogdian and other Iraman 
scriptions of the Upper Indus, 1-0, contain 
inscriptions in the strict sense, while the first 
(the documents from Mount Mug) and this 
third volume contain documents written on 
paper. The present volume contains the editions 
of eight texts (A, B, C, D, E, Е, G, Н), five 
from the Pelliot collection ın the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, and three from the Stein 
collection in the British Library, London. These 
documents are reproduced on різ. 1-17. In 
addition the volume contains reproductions of 
all the other Sogdian documents in Paris and 
London that have not yet been published in 
facsimile, with the exception of one fragment 
which is to be included m а future re-edition 
of the Ancient Letters. Two Chinese documents 
in the Stein collection which are of relevance 
for the interpretation of the Sogdian text G 
have been included but not translated here, 
which tly reduces their usefulness and— 
altho I personally am happy they were 
included—makes it questionable whether they 
deserve the space, while several Sogdian docu- 
ments were omitted. 1 regret the omission of 
fragments 3 and 27 of which photos are 
available only in Stein's Innermost Asia and 
Sermdia, which are not now easily accessible in 
the original editions, and in the Indian reprints 
the plates are of inferior quality. 

the texts are written in the cursive 
Sogdian-Uyghur alphabet, in which several 
letters are indistinguishable. As an example of 
the almost insurmountable difficulties this may 
cause editors note p. 33 (in English translation 
and adaptation): 'yrf'nt “they know” ... 
alternate reading x't'wn for Turkish title xatun’! 
The volume contains basically two publica- 
tions of differing sco One is the complete 
edition of texts A-H, including photographs 
and text edition: transliterations, translations, 
notes, and glossary. The other is a purely 
photographic edition of the texts other than 
A-H, without text edition. Most of the text in 
the second group have been edited elsewhere; 
however, fragments 35—38 (pls. 38—39с) have 
not, a fact that is not made clear in the 
introduction. 
The introduction to the volume contams a 
brief description of the documents A-H, their 
bable date (9—10 century), mention of 

‘urkish and Chinese elements ın the language 
of the documents, outline of the hustorical 
connections between the Sogdians and the 
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Turks, the Sogdian influence on Turkish lan- 
guage, and a brief discussion of the Turkish 
and Chinese elements in the documents. 

The other texts of which photographs only 
are published in this volume are described 
succinctly. (It 1s not mentioned whether any 
edition of the unpublished texts is foreseen. 
Note that fragment 36 1s no longer at LO. 
Khot. Box 38, frame 18.) 

Absent from the introduction is a justifica- 
tion of the term ‘Turco-Sogdian’, which would 
seem to refer to texts in Turkish and Sogdian, 
rather than Sogdian texts containing a small 
number of Turkicisms. 

The text edition of texts A-H consists of an 
introduction, a transliteration, a ‘critical 
ај tus’ in which alternative readings are 
indicated, translation, and a substantial com- 
mentary The introductions to the individual 
texts A-H contain detailed information about 
the size and material of the documents, script, 
orthography, historical setting and similar, as 
well as information about where the texts were 
first published (this information 1s not given 
for text F, which was published by Reichelt, 
although a reference to Reichelt's edition 18 
made ш the commentary, p. 53 ad F2). The 
introduction to text Н contains a superfluous 


description of the ‘ ' drawing on this 
fragment, given that the drawing 1s included in 
the photographi 


In addition to the glossary of words occur- 
ring in texts A-H, the volume includes an mdex 
of other Sogdian words cited and words from 
other Iranian languages, as well as Turkish, 
Chinese, and non-Indo-European languages 
Not included is an mdex of cited texts, which 
13 particularly regrettable as a number of 
unpublished texts are quoted throughout the 
commentaiy, for instance, p.38 bottom: an 
entire fragmentary Christian inscription 
from Qoto now in Berlin 

The plates section 1s 1ntroduced by a table, 
listing their contents and the lib: signatures 
of the texts. In the plate section itself only plate 
numbers are given, so that to get from the text 
or commentary to the plates or from the plates 
to the text and commentary one has to use the 
table. It ıs not clear to me why the information 
in the table could not (also) have been included 
with the plate numbers at the top of each page 
It is also surprising that no scale has been 
given with the photographs. In the case of texts 
A-H the measurements of the documents are 
given in the introduction to each text, but for 
the second group of documents no indications 
of size are given. 

The volume is in French. While I agree that 
today’s college students ought to be better 
versed m modern European languages than 
they are and command at least English, 
German, and French, I do not understand the 
rationale for publishing the volume 1n French, 
which can only make it less accessible to the 
larger circle of readers, especially ш view of 
the abstruse nature of the text As neither of 
the authors is French (although Hamilton /ives 
in Paris), that cannot have been the reason for 
choosing French, and I find it hard to believe 
that the Bibliothéque Nationale 1nsisted on a 
French publication. There are also some strange 
usages, which are hardly correct French, such 
as ‘се qu'il ait fait’ p. 45 top, which has ап 
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impossible French subjunctive шаш. the 
Sogdian one, and some presume a better 
knowledge of French than one can reasonably 
expect many (or most) non-French Iranists to 
possess, such as 'famille/sieur Untel’ кз 
top) for French un tel ‘such and such, N.N.’. 
e spelling of untel in one word is not in any 
of the major French dictionaries; of the 
Academy, Littré, Le Robert, Grand Larousse, 
although the latter two list un tel alphabetical 
as if one word). Standard English (or German, 
reference works are also not cited. Thus, 
Mathews’s Chinese-English Dictionary is not 
quoted (nor апу of the Standard German ones), 
only the Sino-Japanese dictionary of 
Morohashi, to which one cannot expect шалу 
Jranists to have access, and a Chinese-Frenc 
dictionary. A final complication to non-French 
readers is the use of the French transcription 
of Chinese, no doubt unfamiliar to most, 1f not 


all, non-French non-sinologists. Why was the 
now almost universally employed pmyin system 
not chosen? It 1s true that the ese characters 


are also given; however, they are frequently so 
poorly printed that non-sinologists will have 
severe difficulties recognizing them (e.g., the 
character read che at the beginning of a line 
just above the middle of p. 32 and the characters 
quoted p.34 and B17 and B18) It ıs with 
considerable chagrin that I must admit that 
nothing was done in this volume to make it 
user-friendly. 

The most interesting part of the volume is 
the commentary. Ít was an excellent idea to 
combine the expertise of today's foremost 
experts on the Sogdian and Turkish languages 
and the history of Chinese Turkestan to 
elucidate the texts. This combination has 
resulted in erudite remarks of often extraordin- 
ary value and importance (discussions of fabrics 
in text A, of weights in text B, of personal 
names in all the texts, history of the area in 
text G and Turkish or Chinese words, 
ра, and grammatical constructions, etymo- 
ogies of Sogdian words, etc.), which make the 
volume an indispensable tool for research on 
Chinese Turkestan and Sogdian In some 
instances, however, the notes are not much 
more than speculations. No doubt the authors 
reasoned that the more possibilities thi ro- 
vided, the greater the chance that one of ther 
might lead to a clearer understanding of the 
texts (see, for instance, p 44 ad E5.3 the 
discussion of possible Turkish elements ulti- 
mately from Yying). Following are some 
remarks on details in the commentary. The text 
could easily have been made more exphcit and 
helpful; thus it contains frequent remarks 
supposed to be understood by the ‘initiate’, 
e.g. p. 30 ‘the Iranian etymology of p'n pro- 


posed by Henning’: why not quote Henning’s 
pro (=xw’'n)?; p.33 (B8) ‘unpublished 
gdian medical ent’ without an indica- 


tion of из whereabouts; p. 35 (B23), in connec- 
tion with the proposed interpretation of wrty 
and the following tentatively restored "(s)/[y] 
it would have been interesting to know if the 
other contexts of wrt might shed any light 
actually they do not: Mug Nov. 4, v. 8, pub. 

ivÉic, 1962, 22 ff: OM wrt ‘with interest’; 
Anc. Let. п 1. 46 pi context), p. 67 
G4 1) a rule is referred to but not quoted, etc. 
imilarly, p. 70 ad G.10.2 Stein 2589 and Stein 
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389 are cited without a reminder that these are 
the two Chinese documents published in this 
volume. 

P. 26 ad A6: the suggestion that in 
Khotanese (or any Iranian language) a derived 
noun in -ka- could be formed from the 
nominative plural (here: Khot. Лаайа- 
<*harta+ka-), a quite unusual procedure, 
would need well-established parallels to sup- 


port it. 

P. 34 ad B12: the su; interpretation 
of Br(y) in ae туб Br(y/{ as а form of fr- ‘to 
carry” would have been more interesting if we 
knew more about the possible position of verbs 
after sentence-initial adverbials;—-ad B14 last 
mn read medad for medad. 

. 40 last paragraph: it is su, here 
that the word spelled syó' for Bie the 
Sogdian-Uyghur script, corresponding to 
Christian Sogdian (in Syriac script) sydy’, 
might represent a phonetic development. It 
seems Ps as probable to me that the spelling 
with ó simply reflects Christian orthography. 
Other Christian forms in these texts (pointed 
out by the editors) include wf't (C3.4); kó'— 
Chr. kd’ (Sogd. ktr); cf. also swkf'r (F20.1) = 
Chr. swq/gb’r (Man. Sogd. swyB'ryy). . 

Р. 43ad E.3.3: I am not that (Buddhist) 
Skt. firtha ‘ford’, like Pali tittha, by itself can 


mean ‘h (not in Monier-Williams's 
Sanskrit-English dictionary or rton's 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit dictionary). For the 


Sogdian expression "k'fitcyh ty'my ' the crooked 
ford ( : )', wi PE ren 


, with "k'Bi-k rendering Ж xié 
‘crooked, false’ (Skt. muthyd) cf. also the 
Khotanese phrases for ‘heresy’ kiüra- 


kü'matà- * views’, lit. —-Skt. mithya-drgti 
and kära- рапада-, lit. ‘false road’. 

P. 55 ad F4—5: see now also H. Kumamoto, 
Tokyo University Linguistics Papers, 13, 1993, 
150,—ad Е5—7: on the expression of reproach 
see also S. Shaked in BSOAS, туп, 1, 1994, 


209, for a el from Partho-Aramaic and 
p.211 for er parallels adduced by Sims- 
Williams. 


P.60 ad F22. on ‘пЁ: see also 
M. Schwartz in Iranica Varia: Papers in Honor 
of Professor Ehsan Yarshater (Acta Iranica 30, 
Leiden, 1990), 204—5 

P 66 ad G2: I do not see the need to 
postulate Old Iranian *martan- (Gershevitch’s 
suggestion hails from G. Morgenstierne) to 
account for Sogd. mrt’ny’ ‘valour’, which 
together with Persian mardaneg: ‘idem’, can 
easily be derived from *marta- ‘mortal’ (if 
the Sogd. form rules out derivation from 
*martiya-) with the suffix -dna-. The Avestan 
stem is not maratan-, but marotdn-/mara6n-, as 
shown long ago by K. Hoffmann. 

P.78 top: I have been unable to confirm 
that ‘rooster’ is used 1n American English in 
the sense of 'cock, penis' (unless the editors 
meant that ‘rooster’ was substituted for ‘cock’ 
as the name for the bird in America). It is 
unknown to all Americans (and Canadians) I 
have consulted and 1s not found in any of the 
American slang dictionaries available to me. It 
is, however, found in E. Partridge’s Dictionary 
of slang and unconyentional English (London, 
1937), without indication that it might be 
from American. 

P. 79 ad H2.3: The editors suggest the word 
‘to go' has the meaning ‘coire’ in this text, 
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adducing three lines of biblical references for 
comparison! They do not propose a translation 
incorporating this interpretation, however, and 
I do not quite see how ıt would make sense. 
Rather, if the verb has a sexual meaning here 
then it would be ‘to go off’=‘to erience 
an orgasm’ (acc to Partridge, see above) or 
‘to come’ (same meaning) and if there 1s any 
point to the drawing and the accompanyin: 
text I should think 1t would be either ' Mme Y. 
has gone off (come), and T. Q. has gone off 
(come) too, as he wished ...,' or if the drawing 
itself is to be believed: ‘Mme Y. has gone o 
=left), and Т Q. too wished he might go off 
-comeé) (but remamed) without relief 
release). With the latter interpretation there is 
also more point to the fact that he has already 
paid her. 


P О SKIERVO 


Joun E. Woops (ed) Fadlullah b. 
Rüzbihan Khunji-Isfahani, Türikh-i 
‘Alam-ara-yi Amini. Persian text 
edited by John E. Woods, with the 
abridged English translation by 
Vladimir Minorsky: Persia in A. D. 
1478—1490 (Turkmenica, 12). 

Revised and augmented by John Е. 

Woods. xvii, 142, 460 pp. [Persian 

text], front. London: Royal Asiatic 

Society, 1992. £60. 


Scholars of medieval Iranian history are 
fortunate to have available John E. Woods's 
critical edition of the Taürikh-i 'Alam-árà-yt 
Amint by Fadlulàh b. Rüzbihàn · Khunji- 
Isfahani In this important chronicle, which 
covers the reign of Sultan Ya'qüb Aq-qoyunlu 
from 1478-1490, Khunji-Isfahant provides 
information about many otherwise obscure 
aspects of this complex period in Iranian 
history. His narrative provides us with an 
indispensable account not only of Aq-qoyunlu 
history, but also the history of the early 
Safavida, in partıcular two early leaders of the 

favid movement, Shaykh Junayd and 
Shaykh Haydar. 

For decades now, scholars have primarily 
relied on the abridged translation of the great 
Russian Orientalist Vladimir Minorsky, which 
was originally published 1n 1957. Most histor- 
1ans neglected to consult the manuscripts, and 
until now, no Persian edition was available. 
Narrative sources and in particular court 
chronicles constitute an important and vital 
source of information for Angus history, 
and thus it ıs imperative that all of this material 
be published in critical editions, especially since 
we are only beginning to leam about the 
histoniògrap ical traditions behind the produc- 
tion of such chronicles. 

This volume is much more than an edited 
manuscript, however. It consists of several 
sections: (1) a critical edition of the Persian 
text, (2) Mino 8 original abridged English 
translation with Woods's significant revisions 
and annotations, and (3) several previously 
unpublished documents and a portion of 
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another chronicle. Thus, Woods skilfully brings 
together a great deal of pertinent scholarshup 
and related primary sources—mostly either out 
of print, unpublished, or difficult to obtain— 
mto one volume 

The Persian text, based on the same two 
manuscripts Minorsky consulted, forms the 
majority of the volume. It contains complete 
scholarly а tus, including references to 
folio pages; Woods also notes all discrepancies 
between the two manuscripts he consulted. He 
also clarifies and identifies place names using 
Abi Bakr Tihrani’s Kitab-i Dryárbakriyya, to 
which the Tarikh-1 ‘Alam-ara-y: Aminris histori- 
ographically related. 

Scholars will find the updated translation 
extremely useful. Having both the Persian text 
and the English rendition in the same volume 
allows us to see just how much of the Persian 
text Minorsky left out in his abridgment—a 
significant amount in some sections of the text 
Woods adds information to Minorsky’s foot- 
notes as well as to the translation itself, 
incorporating scholarship that has come out 
since Minorsky's translation was published 
more than three decades ago. The annotations 
include references to Doerfer's Turkische und 
mongolische Elemente im — Neupersischen 
(Wiesbaden 1963-75), insertion of page num- 
bers for Münorsky's references to an entire 
chronicle; explanations, augmentations and 
corrections to Minorsky’s translations; refer- 
ences to archival material; com ons with 
later Safavid chronicles; and incorporation 
of the latest relevant scholarship, includ- 
ing Woods's own important work on the 
Aq-qoyunlu Significant augmentations include 
a section from Biidaq Munshi Qazvini’s Javahir 
al-akhbár regarding Süft , the Mausil-Itl 
leader who proclaimed Baysunghur successor 
to Sultan Ya'qüb, and a section from Kamal 
al-Din Husayn Abivardi’s ‘Char Takht’ regard- 
ing Aq-qoyunlu weaponry. Among the import- 
ant corrections are those regarding land reform, 
where Woods revises several of Muinorsky’s 
textual misreadings. 

The previously unpublished documents that 
form a of this volume consist of two 
diplomatic letters from the Topkapi Sarai 
Archives, and appear in facsimile as well as 
Hense puen formats. These documents pro- 
vide information about the events following 
Uzun-Hasan's death. 

This volume 1s a welcome addition to the 
library of anyone interested in medieval Iranian 
history, and we can only hope that the 
important task of шшк unpublished Persian 
historical manuscripts continue. 


SHOLEH A. QUINN 


RIKA GYSELEN: Catalogue des sceaux, 
camées et bulles sassanides de la 
Bibliothèque Nationale et du Musée 
du Louvre. r Collection générale. 
239 pp., 58 plates. Paris: Biblio- 
théque Nationale: 1993. Fr. 490. 


This first volume of the B N. Catalogue of 
Sasanian seals follows after 15 years the second, 
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Philippe Gignoux's Catalo, des sceaux, 
camées et bulles sassanides de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale et du Musée du Louvre. II. Les sceaux 
et bulles mscrits (Paris, 1973), which all but 
exclusively focused on the inscriptional content. 
The present volume, classified їсолоргарсаПу, 
repeats the illustration of these inscribed pieces, 
but also includes the large mass of uninscribed 
seals—many of high artistic or iconographic 
interest. collection, the editor rightly 
clams, is the largest of such seals yet cata- 
logued The technical achievement of assem- 
blng such an array of illustrations reflects 
credit too on the sponsoring museums. In 
practice, full evaluation of most of the inscribed 
specimens requires reference to both the 
volumes. 

So far as inscribed items in this ‘first’ 
volume are concerned, the editor has, m the 
Première Partie, been content to include only 
transcriptions, not transhterations, of the 
Pahlavi texts. These transcriptions are, of 
course, partly-theoretical reconstructions of 
Sasanian pronunciation n have the merit 
of providing pronounceable forms, with clear 
resemblance to present-day Persian, but do not 
represent letter-for-letter renderings of the ori- 
ginals. Thus they are less helpful than one 
might wish to a learner In the Troisième Partie, 
however—which includes accessions of 
inscribed bullae new since the earlier cata- 
logue—the readings are given in transliteration. 
This method, producing words of appearance 
curious to the uninitiated, does show the exact 
readings in the script. Either method (or both 
юр is and are, of course, completely 
valid; but once more, the beginner could be 
confused by the differing Ба However, 
the editor will understandably have assumed, 
as 18 widely done, that any user of this catalogue 
would be familiar with these conventions. 
However, there is no index of inscriptions, for 
which this inconsistency would create difficult- 
ies. One would refer here to the earlier volume 
which, however, does not include the newly- 
acquired bullae. 

From one point of view the most important 
part of the work may be the full introduction, 
а well-balanced survey of topics raised by these 
collections These include the history of the 
collections and of their catalogues, vexed 
queen of copies and forgeries, pressing for 

е Paris collection, partly assembled m the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries when 
fabrication was rampant; the languages of the 
inscriptions —Syriac, Parthian and one partially 
in Bactrian (p. 94, no. 20. D. 1) but the majority 
1n Pahlavi; the forms and materials of seals 
and of bullae; and the inconography. In the 
last case, a certain antithesis arises between 
the formal classification categories, defined as 
relating to themes, and the intended mytholo- 
gical and cultural content of the subjects. 

Thus for example the formal category 16, 
‘ Personnage en relation avec un être inanimé’, 
contains examples of fire-altars attended 
by magi two with apparently Zoroastrian 
inscriptions; and seven examples showing the 
impending sacrifice of a sheep at a similar altar. 
One of the latter has the ostensibly Zoroastrian 
name Müatrén, another (164 on РІ IX) an 
infant prepared for sacrifice on the altar, the 
officiant holding a knife, and a sheep nearby 
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obviously the ‘ram caught in a thicket’. While 
the large eye 1n the sky above is apparently the 
‘Bye of God’. This can hardly be other than a 
representation of the biblical sacrifice of Isaac 
(p.43). The editor shows (by reference to 
Ph. Gignoux and Rika Gyselen, Bulles et 
sceaux sassanides de diverses collections (Paris 
1987), p. xvu, no. 16.1, with a sumilar subject 
and Hebrew inscription), that this subject is 
probably typical of Jewish rather than 
Christian owners. 

Again category 14, ‘Personnage impliqué 
dans une action envers un être fantastique’ 
includes: a horseman confronting a hydra; a 
nude male (Heracles?) threatening with a 
branch a humanoid with trailing snakes for 
legs; and a human in apron skirt clubbing an 
ithyphallic, pointed-eared demon The first 
subject this reviewer was tempted to call 
'Garshasp' (cf. ‘A Persian Eldorado’, in 
Gh. Gnoli and A. Panaino ed., Proc. of the 
first European Conference of Iranian Studies, 
Rome, 1990, 33—4); the second, perhaps derved 
ultimately from the Classical anguipeds of 
Pergamum, but possibly again associated in 
Iran with the combats of Garshüsp; and the 
third, which he has labelled ' Faridün'. But the 
advantage of the broader groupings 1s to enable 
& beginner quickly to find relevant analogies. 
On literary identifications the editor is generally 
conservative, an outlook with much, on the 
whole, in its favour. She retains, however, the 
familiar label ‘Gayomard’, now universally 
understood, for the primitive figure with two 
sticks, reminiscent of Orion, on the enigmatic 
conoids 

Listed separately from the seals, publication 
of the bullae presents its special problems. Each 
1s an integral object, yet again each of its 
several impressions represents an individual 
seal—some of which, of course, could occur 
on more than one bulla. This problem is 
addressed in Appendix V, which provides an 
index of drawings of separate impressions on 
the seals, enabling cross-reference both to the 
catalogue, and also to the photographs of 
complete bullae. Numbers on the left-hand side 
refer to the subject classifications, those on the 
right to the photographic plates. This reader 
however experienced difficulty at first in using 
this index, apparently, 1t seems, because not all 
the bullae have photographs, so that some 
cross-references are sought in vain. One such 
is p. 205, по 14.а.1, with an interesting territor- 
ial inscription. It is given as winc’n in the text; 
but transcribed, without comment, as Verdzin 
in the heading. This seems indeed to be wiwe'n, 
which according to the inscription Shapur KZ 
is the Pahlavi designation of (Georgian) Iberia, 
a region thus apparently supporting an 
Ustandar, but of which the exact MP pronunci- 
ation is possibly still debatable. 

There are various useful tables and concord- 
ances. The excellent plates provide an 
unequalled repertoire of Sasanian glyptic, and 
the introduction an authoritative survey of 
current studies in this field. As a whole, the 
book is a notable achievement. 


А. D. Н. BIVAR 
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CAMILLA Fawzi Er-Sor.H and Jupy 
Marro (ed. Muslim women’s 
choices: religious belief and social 
reality. (Cross-Cul Perspectives 
on Women, Vol. 12.) x, 206 pp. 
EUR Berg Publishers, 1994. 

.95. 


The book under review sets out to challenge 
үп misconceptions and HEAT] inar 
of *subordinate Muslim women 

estern models of feminism. To counter 
Western conceptual categories, the editors have 
chosen а comparative approach as a way of 
drawing attention to the diverse and historical 
contexts of life in Muslim societies. Their 
selection of essays thus aims to illustrate the 
complex ways in which ‘Islam’ interacts with 
social ‘reality’ in different cultural settings, not 
only in order to avoid an overemphasis of 
Islam as а cultural determinant but to show 
how these interactions provide women with 
Choices as they negotiate gender roles. The 
basic theoretical concern here is the funda- 
mental question of the complex and contingent 
relations between structure and agency. 
However, although the essays are based on 
field research and mostly focus (rightly) on the 
voices of the women concerned, they are of 
varying quality and strength. Although women 
e ortrayed as active negotiating agents, the 
is often shifts from the processes of 
dai y interaction to given constraints which are 
d tae and economic but also, imple- 
amic’ cultural ‘models’. Structures 
tems thus emerge as more determinin 

than D ed experience and the autonomous 
Ultimately, the reader is left to guess whether 
it is primarily the social and economic position 
or f с” factors that determine women’s 

choices. 

Helen Watson analyses the process of 
separation and reconciliation in cases of marital 
conflict in а poor area of Cairo Disputes arise 
from men’s forced reliance on women's wages 
which confounds ' the ideal of complementary 
gender model', thus reducing the nominal male 
control of domestic life as head of the house- 
hold. Economic constramts, as well as 'the 
high value attached to the security and stability 
of family life’, induce women to resort to 
separation rather than divorce, their aim being 
to turn the balance of power in their favour by 
negotiating concessions from their husbands. 

Ziba Mir-Hosseini also focuses on cases of 
marital dispute based on field-work in family 


courts of Iran and Morocco Her isa 
subtle analysis of the interrelatonship 
Shari‘a ideals, the modern | system and 


actual social practice. In these disputes, women 
resort to the court to prove the existence of 
marital bonds with the father of their children 
во as to avoid social sti To support their 
cause the women exploit ambiguities in the 
interpretation of Shari‘a concepts and the 
popular understanding of them. 

Gloria Thomas-Emeagwali looks at how, in 
Nigeria, a combination of Islamic ideals and 
social and economic reality carries implications 
for women’s Irves in general. She attempts to 
draw up a 'balance sheet' to evaluate the 
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extent to which 'Islam' has been beneficial or 
detrimental to women with regard to such wide 
issues as independence, mobility and status. 
Her essay strongly t shifts in 
patterns of marriage and seclusion, for instance, 
are determined by economic imperatives. 

Rosemary Ridd provides a perceptive study 
based on ethnographic field research in a Malay 
Muslim community in Cape Town. She dis- 
cusses why and how marginalization under 
apartheid was exploited by women to 
strengthen their position in the community. By 
using their homes as a stronghold and through 
a commitment to religious practice and local 
traditions, they became in some respects even 
‘more than equal to men’ 

More recent Middle Eastern pea gan 
focuses on performance Cornelia Sorabn d 
with women's mevlud (religious gatherings) in 
a Bosman Muslim community. In the context 
of the present political upheaval and religious 
revival m which ethnicity and religion are 
inextricably linked, the author describes the 
mevlud as an arena for the bat cher of 
solidarity and conflict through multiple defini- 
tions of the self as Muslim, and опе in which 
tensions are generated by differences in the age, 
class and background of the participants. 

Gillan Tett is concerned with how Талк 
villagers' lives are shaped by both the imposed 
Russian cultural model and the repressed 
tho still. central local sense of Muslim 
identity, despite official disapproval Since men 
were inhibited from publicly practising their 
faith, women adopted the role of ‘guardians of 
the faith’ to sustain Muslim identity. This 
meant conforming to ‘ essentially Islamic’ ideals 
such as notions of ‘honour’ and ‘shame’ 
instead of adopting the more hberal Russian 
notions of gender roles. 

Tamara Dragadze’s comparison of 
Azarbaijani women in rural, urban and global 
contexts is marred by the lack of clear focus, 
Whilst claiming to be concerned with assessin 
the * position. of Muslim women in secul 
Azarbaijan, the author concludes generally that 
despite the fact that the Azarbaijani consider 
themselves Muslims, ‘Islam per se’ is a minor 
influence in daily life and is resorted to mainly 
to assert a national identity and to combat 
Russification. 

Naila Kabeer by contrast provides a clear 
empirical analysis of ‘household decision- 
making’ by women who break with cultural 
norms by entenng a public form of employment 
in the Bangladesh garment industry. The essay 
provides insight 1nto women's actions within 
the context of economic imperatives, cultural 
considerations, and the resurgence of Islamic 
identity with its attendant rhetoric of female 
seclusion and propriety. By adopting ‘cultural 
strategies’, such as appealing to notions of 
mothers’ sibilities to provide for their 
children’s are and education, women are 
able to justify their work outside their homes. 
In this way, they are able to reduce their 
economic dependence, whilst preserving their 
“status as respected Muslim women’. 

Jacqueline Siapno is concerned with the 
Muslim minority community ш Mindanao, 
southern Philippines In the context of separat- 
ist struggles and Islamic resurgence, women of 
different ages and social and economic back- 
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grounds are caught between national liberation 
and feminist priorities. The author claims that 
despite taking active part in the political 
struggle, for example by taking the decision to 
adopt the ‘Islamic veil’ as a symbol of 
resistance and participating in the traditionally 
male domain of warfare, women remain 
entrenched m the traditional patriarchal system. 
The introduction defines the key explanat- 
ory vanable of this collection of studies as 
predommantly ‘social’ and ‘historical’, rather 
than ‘Islamic’, but what emerges 1s often an 
overlap of explanatory frameworks, and thus a 
gene ш of genres and results. The 
reader 1з therefore faced with disparate and 
even contradictory emphases Although the 
thrust of this book is that Islam is not effective 
as a single explanatory variable, even within a 
single locality, the concept of ‘Islam’ itself is 
not questioned but still presented in essentialist 
terms. Moreover, each essay remains an isolate, 
addressing a particular problem or case, and 
there is no general thematic or geographical 
coherence. However, the concern with cultural 
ificity and historical context is commend- 
able, as is the concern with not only what it is 
to be a ‘woman’ but what it is to be a woman 
of a particular class, age, time, ethnicity, etc. 


AZAM TORAB 


MARTIN HASPELMATH: A Grammar of 
Lezgian. (Mouton Grammar 
Library, 9.) xx, 567 pp. Berlin and 
New York: Mouton de Gruyter, 
1993. DM 318. 


With this thorough and authoritative investi- 
gation Lezgian, the most widely spoken tongue 
in the Lezgic branch of the languages of 
Daghestan (North-East Caucasus), whose 
8 ers are now dangerously divided between 

Russian Federation and independent 
Azerbaijan, becomes the first Daghestanian 
language to be iol Wear described in a 
separate monograph in English (albeit with 
American —spellingl). y two other 
Daghestanian languages can boast simi 
Western European treatments, namely, 
Lezgian's sister Udi (vid. W. Schulze, Die 
Sprache der Uden т  Nord-AzerbajdZan, 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1982) and the more 
remotely related Avar e Georges 
Charachidzé, Grammaire de langue avar, 
Saint-Sulpice de Faviéres: Jean Favard, 1981). 

Twenty-five chapters are conventionally 
divided between general introduction a 
phonology (iii-vi), morphology (virum), 
Syntax (xiv-xxiv) and texts (xxv). In addition 
to a two-way lexicon (chapters xxvi-xxvii) and 
subject-index, all examples are numbered, and 
there is a useful special index that cross- 
references examples illustrating parallel points. 
The 54 consonantal phonemes are presented in 
IPA transcription on р. 2, but it 1s only on 
p.28 that correlations are presented between 
(Cyrillic-based) script, IPA-transcription and 
the transliteration employed ın this work, which 
leaves the reader with quite a time to ponder 
the value of $ (actually the voiceless velar 
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fricative, the uvular being shio me m Da and 
which is the voiceless uvular plosive, ad 
why the tilde has to be дарр when п 
is not otherwise used remains a шуз ystory. 
ples are divıded ınto morphemes and fully 
glossed, square brackets signalling the boundar- 
tes of subordinate-clauses 1n the gloss. 
Verb-agreement in Daghestan is minimal; 
in i it is non-existent, e.g. 


gri ERGIATIVED Soy DATIVE] 


ga-na 
fowe(ABSOL[UTIVE) 8 give-AORJIST] 
‘The girl gave the flower to the boy 


At the other extreme within the Caucasus 
stands (North-West Caucasian) Abkhaz with 
no change to nouns for the verb's major 
arguments but all such nouns cross-referenced 
within the verb, so that the above-example 
would be: 


a-pħ”əzba a-t'k" 'әп a-f*t 
the-gul the-boy the-flower 
/e-[Jo-I-ta-[s-[;t ' 
(it-)him-she-give-(AOR-)FINITE 


Completing the picture of variety in the 
Caucasus, Kartvelian/South Caucasian then 
occupies a mid-position with both case-marking 
and verbal agreement, as illustrated by 
Georgian: 

gogo-m _ bit’-s 'yayil-i 

girl-ERG boy-DAT flower-ABSOL 
mi-(@-)s-c-a 
PREVERB~(it-)hun-give-she. AOR 


Lezgian, like other Daghestanian languages, 
then 'compensates' for the simplicity of its 
verbal system with a multitude of nominal 
cases. Four (Absolutive, Ergative, Genitive, 
Dative) of its 18 are tical, the remainder 
local, indicating Such tribart tial relations 
as ‘being behind’, ‘to behind’ and ‘from 
behind’. However, somewhat against expecta- 
tion, pure location is today usually marked by 
postpostians in association with this or that 

case, leaving the original cases with more 
abstract functions. For example, the Adel[ative] 
(‘from beside/at ") often shows the subject actin 
involuntarily, e.g. (М.В MASDAR is the Teal 
term for the basic verbal noun in Caucasian 
langua and is roughly equivalent to a 
gerund 
za- ümür d-a tek sadra tap-arar 
I-ADEL life-in ae once lie-PL[URAL] 


awu-n 
do-MASDAR a spen-AOR 
‘I (involuntarily) Ней only once in my life)’ 


(I wonder whether the internal clause Men 
should not accompany е te rather than [опу 
give a literal nen ies] happened with ie 
only once in 

Another RUM with nouns is the 
way the language often seems to try to disguise 
the form of the root when moving from singular 
o plural (e.g. рчс’ 'navel'—pic'-er; рави 


*rib'2pakw-ar, tib ‘owl’-tip’-er; raž 
*grain'—rac-ar). 
Some points of s linguistic interest are 


the following: (1) though there is a quite widely 
attested morphological causative producin 
transitives from intransitrves (c.g. -n ‘fi 
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ut to bed’), not all 
mtransitives permit derivation— transitive 
roots аге causativized analytically. The 
causative morpheme sometimes serves nid 
to underscore a verb’s transitivity She 
(ar-)un ‘decerve’). Not all semanti 
ative relations are marked by insertion $3 the 
basic causative exponent (e.g. alatun ‘become 
tired’ vs galudun * make tired”). (2) A number 
of transitive verbs can be detransitivized by 
means of an anti-causative, consisting of the 
stem of the lexical verb + appropriate ран of 
Run ‘become’ (eg. ujax-ar-un ‘ x 
up кы ах Хип ‘wake up’), which recalls the 
e quoted of tun with masdar and 
Adeltirvs subject to indicate an involuntary act 
of the subject. (3) Lezgian, like other North 
Caucasian languages, does not use finite verb- 
forms in subordinate ‘clauses’, and various 
strategies are employed to signal ‘different types 
of subordination. The distribution (and internal 
syntactic requirements) of four non-finite forms 
of the verb (viz. the infin[itive], the ‘converb’, 
the masdar, and the ' substantivized participle 
(=PTC)’) is a interesting, c.g. 


asleep’ vs ksu-r-un 


Nabisat.a-z ktab 
Nabisat-DAT (BERG) book(ABSOL) 
k'el-iz k'an-zawa 


read-INFIN] want-IMPERFECTIVE 
* Nabisat wants to read the book’ vs 


Nabisata-z та ыа 
Nabisat-DAT [gir ERG bo book(ABSOL) 


FECTIVE 
uu wants the gid to read the book’ 


ВАО) [(ERG) paper(ABSOL) 

aqwazar-na 
e MASDAR] stop-AOR 
* He stopped in jh paper' 
ada-z тип 
ртр [KABSOL) es DAT 
g-zawa 
look-IMPERFECTIVE-PTC-NOUN] 
aku-na 
see-AOR 
'He saw that I was 
him{self] and others)’ 
(4) The reflexive pronoun may be used within 
subordinate clauses (such as in the last example) 
to refer to an argument in the main clause, 
Moss is reminiscent of Latin, e.g. 

exhortatus est 

rol ACCTUSATIVED | having.exhorted 18 


hat ACC) propio ollow 
ЖШАСС) tey might folow yo 
‘He, exhorted the soldiers to follow 
himossrrexrve ' 
Note also the reflexive's role as a resumptive 
pronoun in some relative clauses, e.g. 
witi-n sat 
[self- GENITIVE atei аа 
Cuniix-nawa eee, 
steal-PERFECT-PTC] BEKABSOL) 
sek-zawa 


“Pho girl whose [lite 
e girl whose [literally. n watch hs 
stolen is crying’ 


Ay. 


looking at them (sc. 


POS 


БС 
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(5) Oblique cases such as the Dative and 
Adelative are used to mark єехрепепсег and 
involuntary subjects respectively. 

Two minor tions and one query 
remain. On pp. 150—1 the so-called Hortatrve 
is discussed It evidently has three functions: to 
mark exhortations (sc ‘let me/let's Verb!’), to 
indicate a deliberative question (sc. ‘What am 
I to Verb? , and as accompaniment to belki 

*perha find this last somewhat odd for a 
form described as Hortative. Would it not be 
better to regard the form in question as the 
orba a mood which could then happily 
accommodate all these three functions, given 
its familar Indo-European range? Examples 
731 b,c,d illustrate three verbs meaning ‘touch’, 
both with Ergative toucher and Subfessive] for 
the object touched. One of them, however, is 
presented with the Absolutive direct object gal 

hand’, so that example 731 d, namely, 


ada za-k ktad-zawa 
he(ERG) I-SUB hand touch-IMPERFECTIVE 
‘He is touching me with his hand’ 


ly has a literal meaning like ‘Но is 
his hand into contact with (under) 
me’. The other verbs are not shown with any 
Absolutive argument Presumably, gi! "hand" 
is understood (and perhaps optionally pre- 
sent?) If so, this should be stated, if only to 
prevent the unwary being misled into supposin, ри 
that Lezgian ought not perhaps to be regard 
as an Ergative language! has a substan- 
tvized participle that neatly functions as а 
headless relative (e.g. К'еГзар@ read-Aorist 
Participle-Noun ‘the one who read’). Used 
predicatively, this gives 
cun gzaf ktab-ar 
poo [many n PL(ABSOL) 


ke кесерди. 
C-NOUN.PL] COPULA 
“We are the ones who read many books" 


In addition to the above nominal predicative 
substantivized participle, the substantivized 
verb, which must now be singular, may attract 
the copular subject into the case it requires of 
^» own subject, giving: 


gzaf ktab-ar k'el-a Ja 


IG) read many boobs QN is [the- 


we-having-read-many-books] ") 
Could this be an analogue to a choice we see 
in Avar, 1n which language verb-agreement 
with Absolutive nouns is attested? Examples 
q:art-al: 'aka 
sorceress-ERG cow (ABSOL) 

č’: -ule-b b-ugo 
it-milk-PTC-it,] 418 
‘The sorceress 1s milking the cow’ vs 
Фата 'aka 

rc dA [cow (ABSOL) 


it- it milk PTC-she,] (fe 

"The sorceress 18 occupied with milking the 
cow’ 

Perhaps investigation of parallel phenomena in 
Daghestanian languages may help to clear up 
Pg lack of Бату attaching to the role of 
Lezgian’s veri ba! predicative substantivized par- 
псріє mentioned on p 349. 
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Undoubtedly this monumental (if expens- 
1ve) work will serve both as standard reference 
for Lezgian and model for future descriptions 
of Daghestanian/Caucasian languages for many 
years to come 


B. G. HEWITT 


Harry FALK: Schrift im alten Indien: 
еіп Forschungsbericht mit Anmer- 
kungen. (ScriptOralia, 56.) 355 pp. 
Tübingen: Gunter Narr Verlag, 
1993. DM 136. 


This answer to a long-felt want, a summary 
and bibliography of past research in the field 
of Indian eograp. 2 stems from a research 
project undertaken at the University of Freiburg 

r. in 1986, with cut-off date 1992. It treats 
Aramaic and Greek attestations, Kharosthi 
and Common Brahmi (Northern, Tamil, and 
Ceylon), epigraphic and numismatic data, liter- 
ary evidence (Indian and Greco-Roman), writ- 
ing materials, punctuation, etc and includes 
assessments of significant work ш Hindi and 
Marathi. Controversy 1s presented chronologic- 
ally, important contributions to the arguments 
pons marked with a cross in the margin 

graphs pen the author's summing-up 

are ilg de rly ed, excellent reproductions 
of all barüculirhy contentious epigraphs, also a 
table of Brahmi letters together with the Semitic 
cognates that have been proposed, enhance the 

ue of the book 

Falk gives an airmg to lar rgely neglected 
theories of a crucial Greek infiuence on the 
evolution of nascent Brahmi, and of a 
Kharosthi input, theories which only Halévy 
had maintained with any conviction He further 
commends views which would fix Brahmi as an 
invention of Candragupta Maurya (p. 112) or 
ASoka (p. 165): ın favouring Ašoka as architect, 
however, he seems to exaggerate the alleged 
homogeneity of ASokan practice, passing over 
(here and at pp.316f£) the com plexiy of 
features of punctuation spacing and -vowel 
orthography described by Janert. The revela- 
tion that Bühlers very different view of the 
matter, which has been standard doctrine since 
1895, rests upon proofs which no-one would 
now credit (pp. 120 £), 1s сукта. and surely 
crucial; and one must be 1mmensely grateful to 


Falk for his patient analysis of the counter- 
current of wi thinking that has sought to 
make  Brahmi а  home-grown product. 


Analogies with late South Semitic are Р found 
(p.142) to be as wide of the mark аз are, 
according to the view of Halévy, analogies with 
early North Semitic. An important section on 
numerals tends to strengthen the case made by 
Halévy who ‘hat die Beziehungen der 
orientalischen Schnften des ausgehenden ers- 
ten Jahrtausends v. Chr. zueinander um vieles 
klarer gesehen, als die auf Indien spezialisierten 
Gelehrten um ihm herum’ 

The discussion of the hterary evidence 
recapitulates every 1nstance in Veda, Vedanga, 
the critically edited epics, and Gatha Pali where 
an attestation of writing has ever been suspected 
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and finds no compelling evidence of literary 
use. There may be a ао tbat Falk unduly 
plays down Panini’s awareness (pp. 240, 257 f.). 
i had been subject to Sanskrit 
an Mas bene repere a P E NAT 
the medium must have been a focus of general 
interest, Convincing new explanations are 
found for likhita(ka) ‘mutilated (of thieves)’ 
(not ‘placarded’) and lekham chindati ‘cuts a 
slice’ (not ‘engraves a text’ in Pali Vinaya. To 
the discussion of grantha (pp 298 f.) in Mbh. 
12.293, where an ununderstood text is spoken 
as a useless encumbrance рой sa vahate 
asya granthasya), may be added the observa- 
Hen passage goes e to say more 
directly that the fool need not carry his text 
into the debates (samsatsu ... katham ... 
grantham vaksyati) 1 the wise man can com- 
municate its meaning (The pun in vahate .. 
vaktum ... vaksyati must be meant, even if it 1s 
dropped ш the next verse with vaksyatt tattva- 
tah, sthiilabuddhimin must be ‘wise’ ite 
BRD; ттауй possibly ‘after the matter 
been ‘resolved’ ?; the widely attested reading 
üptavün makes better sense than crit. ed. 
ütmavan.) 

It will be all the more certain that ‘ 

a text’ is indeed metaphorical if Mn. 12.103 is 
not taken (against Buhler and comms.) to be 
‘der erste sichere Hinweis’ to a written grantha. 
The sequence granthin, dharin may well denote 
student and adept, bachelor and doctor. 

No table of Kharosthi-Aramaic correspond- 
ences has been ventured, on the lines of the 
Brahmi table, чо such a list of the many 
suspected links would have usefully counter- 
balanced the suggestion (103 f.) that Kharosthi 
implies a very amateur knowledge of Aramaic 
on the part of its creators. The case made is 
not a good one: resemblances such as those of 
Khar. a, pa, sa to Aram peth, tau, qof are 
surely fortuitous and secondary. The gof of 
Agokan Aramaic bears no resemblance to sa. 
It seems to be the case that tau and pa were 
drawing closer towards each other, as they 
were drawing away from their actual cognates 
And is it not likely that variant forms aleph 
were $ as a back and a front vowel, 
and that its tails were then interpreted as 
removable phonetic diacritics (so that again the 
resemblance of the denuded a to peth is 
accidental)? That Kharosthi antedates Asoka 
and the invention of ASokan Brahmi is surely 
mevitable, despite the argument from silence 
(loc.cit.). 

The book has not been proof-read, so that 


essa aid . 102), Sénart (p. 184), 
жш нај (р. 306) and bürjapattra (р. 310) 
excerpting on occasion shows 


о "pr haste: the column mysteriously headed 
‘Inter’ in the table of Brahm letters (p 115) 
is not very accurately copied from Bühler's 
original and contains several errors, including 
an Aramaic letter that has strayed in from an 
adjacent column. At p. 90, in discussion of the 
name Kharaosta, the form 'kharosti' that was 
introduced as an emendation is incautiously 
referred to as ‘ Lesart des Mvu '; ш this context, 
some mention of the Greek spelling read as 
"Kharahostes' would certainly have been desir- 
able. Is 1 not, however, much more likely that 
the word means ‘imperial (script)' than that 
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the script should have been given the name of 
a particular satrap? 

On p.9i, the account given of Brough’s 
*Kharogthi inscription from Chma’ flatly con- 
tradicts what is said: Broa did not accuse 
the scribe of incompetence, but contrasted his 
work with a certain notorious instance of 
incompetence. Brough suffers too at p. 237, 
where it is implied that F. W. Thomas had 
refuted in 1950 Brough’s argument of 1977, In 
E E hold Pep ed К. 
argument did not ho. е Arapacana alphabet 
precisely does seem to exhaust the supply of 
words with requisite 1nitial consonant, so that 
at least the list of key-words must be drawn 
from a finite source) He presumably also 
answered the question ‘warum ha fehlt, bleibt 
unerfindlich', as he recorded three inscrutable 
Characters in the Chinese source which may 
account for the three basic omissions, ha, ta, 
dha, 1n his version. 

The treatment of Karunaratne’s ‘Brahmi 
inscriptions of Sri Lanka’ 1s p puzzling (209 £.). 
K's wish to derive modern ‘ Drav. ја’ from his 
Ceylon Brahmi “гау. E dnd Brahmi 
отаи intermediate forms) is reported in 

a ' wenig überzeugend ' desire to derive 
modern ‘alveolar ra’ from early ‘alveolar Ja’ 
If the DED iption of ‘retracted (or 
retroflex) fricative г’ is applied to the modern 
letter, should it not be applied to the older one 
too; and does the proposal then regain credibil- 
ity? Is there confusion with the unrelated 
‘alveolar r'? I. Mahadevan is accused of 
misunderstanding K., but ıt seems to be rather 
Falk who has not seen that K. reads the 
Arikamedu sign in question as ји, and 1s 
crediting K with Mahadevan's view of the 
matter. Incidentally, K.’s monograph is said to 
be ‘erschienen 1991’, but the copy in SOAS 
Library was accessioned in 1986 

If then elementary caution needs to be 
exercized in using the material assembled, the 
book remains an incredibly nch and rewarding 
compilation. Mahadevan is just one example 
of a writer whose work is far from y 
accessible but is usefully logged and indexed 
here. Would that a similar project might be 
undertaken for post-Brahmi palaeography. 

Gee renderings might be improved. The 

d sven: 2.50.493* fatru$ сауа hi mitram 
na ca mátrkà ... receives (269) a 
курар Жапданоп, but the sense is clear: 
‘enemy and friend are not (mere) written or 
spoken words: an enemy is one who either 
hurts or else is hurt". Cf. v. 17, to which it is 
appended. ‘To the swordsman the sword is not 
a cutting tool: it is a means of routing the 
enemy openly or by stealth’. The useful study 
of РиппапайуйаКа at p. 272. renders pa- 
hetave, surely by inadvertence, as ‘aufgrund’ 
instead of ‘to send’, and wrongly (as guaran- 
teed ted by the itical sütras on which the 
) renders yena by ' wessetwegen '. 
Chalmers rightly saw that there is anuvrtti of 
pahetave in the following line. * Who, it 15 said, 
can drink from a river in spate, ... who enables 
pre to summon the far traveller ... Since the 
ing is mindful to send me even a crow, (he 
would regard) forgetting to send geese, etc. as 
a great sin’. 


J. C. WRIGHT 
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А. M. LUBOTSKY: The system of nom- 
inal accentuation in Sanskrit and 
Proto-Indo-European. (Memoirs of 
the Kern Institute, 4.) xix, 196 pp. 
Leiden, etc: E. J. Brill 1988. 
Guilders 92. 


This monograph offered a re-appraisal of the 
problem of establishing some morphological or 
semantic basis for the unpredictable word- 
accent of Indo-European, as evidenced most 
directly by Круейїс Sanskrit (gáti/matf). 
Starting from recent attempts to describe Balto- 
Slav accent in terms of inherent prosodic 
features (dominant or recessive) of individual 
constituent morphemes, and further inspired 
by F. H. H. ortlandt's prediction of a 
correlation between voiceless stops and high 
tone (p. 7), Lubotsky was able to show that 
pose in root syllables seem to be influential: 

rosodic effect of mediae 1s 1dentical to 
iur of mediae aspiratae, but different from the 
prosodic effect of tenues' (p. 169). Other con- 
sonants, he felt, do not 

Nor did it seem to emerge that the effect 
was purely phonological, for the effects are 
contradictory: ‘the root is accented . if the 
stop 18 voiced and the suffix belongs to the 1- 
or u-stems* (‘material of the r-stems, n-stems, 
and laryngeal stems 1s insufficient for conclu- 
sion’); ‘the root is accented if the stop is 
voiceless and the suffix belongs to the o-stems’; 
‘if the root contains no stops .. the accentu- 
ation is determined by the ablaut grade of the 
root’ (p 168f) 

The data produced do, mdeed, substantially 
bear out Kortlandt’s prediction. Precisely for 
the category of -tı derivatives, whose accent 
has always seemed strikingly unpredictable, the 
result (pp.9 ff) is unpressive. Given the 
author's exclusion of etymologically unmotiv- 
ated categories and unduly well motivated 
categories d the oxytones associated 
with laryn, aryngeals) an his theoretical provision 
for *(s)T-' roots (krtt, cítti), admittedly no 
mean proviso, then roots with voiceless stops 
(ksiti, siktf) contrast decisively with those with 
voiced stops (лій, dhrüt: even {sti from ya ). 
The only erratic barytone should presumably 
have been excised, since RV Ssriti is infinitrval 
(Sriityal). 

The implication of this for accent will be 
discussed below. First, it might be urged that 
the hypothesis would be improved if it were 
extended to suggest that the presence of any 
voiceless sound tended to sustain the oxytonesis 
that ablaut predicts (sruti, yrsti, even bhrgfl, 
despite verbal noun лізи); and that an absence 
thereof permits the retraction that in -ti stems 
is generalized 1n later Vedic for all roots The 
RV exceptions in this case are the more or less 
verbal nouns bhrti/bhrtyái, тай, and miti, 
bhakti (deemed laryngeal); and heti (p 37; 
possibly aligned accentually with dhiti, etc.). 
That accent in roots without stops was 'deter- 
mined by the ablaut grade of the root’ (rdnti, 
matí) may be true without affecting the 1ssue 

How, phonologically, the effect of stops 
might be ‘blocked by an initial laryngeal’ is 
not evident: it could, however, well be imagined 
that it was the presence of initial vowels 
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vulnerable to sandhi that was inhibiting retrac- 
tion of accent. Similarly, even if one were to 

ve credence to all the medial and final 
a aryngeals so freely postulated to account for 
the v vocalism of dhiirti, dhiti, etc., it is hard to 
believe that it was a ‘laryngeal’ accent shift 
‘of post-Indo-Euro date’ (p 52) that 
accounts for their ablaut-predictable accentu- 
ation. The fact that thematic categories are of 
later ongin may Z lain their reversal of the 
pattern (Sana, yfka/ jivá, yudhmá). 

The voiceless/voiced contrast 2: ies then a 
more specific phonological basis for the two- 
tone than Lubo offered. His prefer- 
ence for a tentative explanation (pp. 71 ff.) 
that involves the remotest strata of PLE phono- 
logy and morphology is due to a belief that it 
18 not the pattern o Bass athematics, but that 
of the thematics which supports Kortlandt 
The anudatta root syllable of ksití 18 presented 
(p. 23), following the normal interpretation of 

е terminology, as ‘lower’ than the ‘rising’ 
udatta root syllable of jíti. 

Values 'low' and 'high' belong, however, 
to later Vedic, where ейп yields Br вай with 
anudatta-udatta ‘low-high’ accent (Ше Кіа 
yields а, the reverse. see Cardona, St II, 
xvm, 1993, 1ff.). There в little reason to 
attribute these values to early Vedic where it is 
the syllable follo the so-called udatta that 
came to be а marked and labelled as 
svarita (1mpl ‘distinctively accented’, and 
explained as узр ищо The udatta found in 
the fully voiced root syllable of jíti was 
presumably neutral in tone, being perceived as 
a negligible transition between secondary anud- 
atta and primary svarita (on the evidence not 
only of the eventual orthographic marking, but 
of the elision that was overtaking udatta in 
diviva, etc.). Since the term udatta 18 unsuitable 
to convey directly a sense ‘intermediate’ or 
‘rising’, ıt may be that it was extracted 
secondarily from anudatta as a means of 
distinguishing between the он of jit 
апа ЕЙ ın isolation (рада 

The root syllable of n. y» the other 
hand, was graphically marked as anudatta and 
defined as sannatatara which, since sam-nam- 
has a basic sense ‘bend (esp downwards)’, 
implies not so much a ‘lower’ tone as a very 
sharply quM one. The term anudatta 'not 

is particularly appropriate for distin- 
but this аррагеп parently mid-falling secondary 
tone from the high-falling primary tone (svar- 
ita). Its extension to level atonic syllables may 
then be secondary, a function of the analysis 
of individual words. 

That the data do attest a distinctive accentu- 
ation of pre-tonic syllables ш the presence of a 
voiceless consonant, whereby ksití (like mati 
and dhiti for more morphological reasons) 
resisted the recession found in jiti, may be 
confirmed by the very existence in Vedic of a 
distinctive pre-tonic accent (so that an original 
distinction "ksitáyah/*matáyah, *jitáyah yielded 
in Vedic ksitáyah, matdyah/, aval. Gernot 
Schmidt's simpler pro (n his review in 
Kratylos, 36, 1991, 103), envisaging a transfer 
of ictus to voiced roots, and polanzed suffix 
ictus otherwise in the athematics, was perhaps 
unduly pragmatic, given that it is tone rather 
than stress that seems to correlate with features 
of voicing and aspiration 
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Itis no mean achievement to have extracted 
a measure of order from the chaos of Indo- 
European accent. Lubotsky analysed the entire 
corpus of Rgvedic noun stems, checking his 
results for consistency against Greek and 
Germanic data and against such material as 
can be derived from Balto-Slav sources. А 
welcome by-product of the study is the con- 
firmation it offers that in matters of accent, as 
in other linguistic matters, the Rgveda attests 
а more archaic stratum than other Vedic texts, 
and the insight 1t may provide into the nature 
of Vedic accent. 


J. C, WRIGHT 


KENNETH G. Zysk: Asceticism and 
healing in ancient India: medicine in 
the Buddhist monastery. — [viii], 
200 pp. New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1991. £30. 


As everyone knows, ayurveda is a system of 
orthodox classical Indian medicine derived 
ultimately from the nascent medical practices 
we see in the Vedic texts. Or 1s 1t? 

The very word 'dyurveda' seems to say 
‘Veda’, and the great medical oe of 
Caraka and Suáruta themselves claim allegiance 
to the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, calling 
themselves ‘Vedic auxiliaries’ — (vedarigas) 
Madhusüdanasarasvati's medieval map of 


traditional Sanskrit knowledge, Ње 
Prasthdnabheda, places medicine m a group of 
four ‘sub-vedas’ (upavedas). Classical Indian 


medicine has for two millennia claimed the 
authority and status of a kmd of Veda, and 
more recent histones of Indian medicine have 
always assumed that the herbal/magical medi- 
cine seen 1n the Vedas evolved organically into 
the classical system of ayurveda. It was plain 
to most modern scholars who cared to think 
about the matter that there was a considerable 
conceptual gap between ‘Vedic’ medicine and 
пуштат there is no humoral theory ш the 
edas, plant and disease names differ radically, 
etc. But in the absence of any obvious alternat- 
ive source of ideas, such as is provided by the 
Greek loanwords and theories that so obviousl 
inform Indian astral sciences (jyouhsastra) 
from the early first millennium, most writers 
accepted the orthodox historical position. 

The first challenge to this view came from 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, who ar ener- 
getically їп the brilliant, but fla Science 
and society in ancient India (1977), that an early 
system of secular, scientific medical lore had 
been taken over by brahmins and recast as 
quasi-religious orthodox texts. 

Zysk’s book now moves the argument 
forward decisively, and it is no exaggeration to 
claim, as the preface does, that it forms the 
basis for a new history of medicine in ancient 
India. The central argument of the book is that 
the earliest roots of dyurveda are to be found 
not in Vedic orthodoxy but amongst the 
§ramanas, the world-renouncing heterodox 
ascetics who formed a powerful and intellectu- 
ally fertile milieu in North India from at least 
the seventh cen! B.C. onwards. It was in this 
milieu that Buddhism, Jainism and the Ajivika 
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sect arose, and it is 1n the surviving literature 
of these groups, especially the Canon 
(the Tripitaka), that Zysk finds most of his 
evidence. And the evidence is indeed compel- 
ling. The detailed els between the medical 
passages in the Pali Трака and the Sanskrit 
ayurveda treatises are inescapable. 
y fascinating are the comparisons 
Zysk draws between the medical ‘case histories’ 
embedded in the Tripitaka and the diagnoses 
and therapies described theoretically in the 
dyurveda ктш This fills another 
lacuna ш the history of Indian medical literat- 
ure: until now there have been no patients. In 
contrast, Galen, for example, presents us with 
numerous individuals who er painful and 
debilitating conditions, and narrates his 
dealings with them and his successes and 
failures in treatment. The Sanskrit medical 
tracts are almost devoid of people, and the 
entire medical discourse is carried out in 
theoretical, abstract terms. Now, thanks to 
Zysk’s explorations in the Tripitaka, we have 
some case histones, and it is uncanny how the 
Рай descriptions of what particular physicians 
did for their patients are paralleled by the 
theoretical descriptions in the Sanskrit 
шрот: 
deed, Zysk shows how in some cases it is 
not possible to understand properly what the 
Рай text is saying unless one knows some of 
the medical doctrines described in the Sanskrit 
medical treatises. Once, the Buddha suffered 
from a particular humoral disorder; the physi- 
cian Jivaka prescribed an inhalation of the 
perfume of flowers, baths, etc., and the Buddha 
eventually recovered. What we are not told in 
the Tripitaka із that, according to dyurveda, a 
patient with this particular humoral disorder 
who is of a delicate constitution and averse to 
drugs (like the Buddha) should be given a 
handful of specially mixed and i petals 
to inhale, which will induce purgative vomiting. 
The flowers that Jivaka gave the Buddha to 
smell were not a pleasant bouquet: on the 
con , they were a precise emetic prescription 
tailored to the Buddha as a physical type and 
to the disease as a special case of humoral 
disorder 
Zysk’s book 18 a fresh, риме study of 
early asceticism, Indian medicine and monastic 
Buddhism, and deserves a place on the shelf of 
any scholar interested in these topics or m 
discovering how people m India onded to 
the pain and disease that was ubiquitous then, 
аз now. 


DOMINIK WUJASTYK 


DONALD S. Lopez Jr. (ed.): Buddhist 
hermeneutics. (Kuroda Institute 
Studies in East Asian Buddhism, 
6.) viii, 298 pages. Honolulu: 
rr Med of Hawaii Press, 1988. 

5. 


Although somewhat overlooked in most 
Western studies 1n Buddhism, systematic philo- 
sophical exegesis and hermeneutics have played 
a very prominent 1n the history of Buddhi 
thought in South, Central and East Asia 
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Among scholars who have recognized this fact, 
Etienne Lamotte stands out for having pub- 
lished in 1949 (ın the Annuaire de l'Institut de 
Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves, 
vol. 9 [Mélanges Grégoire, Brussels], 341-61) 
an important article on this subject entitled 
‘La critique d’interprétaton dans 16 
bouddhisme’. An English version of this article 
1s included in the present volume under the 
title of ‘Textual interpretation in Buddhism’ 
(pp 11-27). It is no doubt well that this 
translation has been published since English- 
language writings on Buddhism unhappily tend 
all too often to ignore contributions written in 
other languages and, thus, to engage in the 
profitless activity of repeating work already as 
well if not better done elsewhere. Even some 
contributors to the present volume show little 
awareness of the full range of modern scholarly 
literature on the subject of exegesis and hermen- 
eutics and have not always fully taken account 
of Lamotte’s contribution included here, not 
to speak of still earlier work by Stcherbatsky 
and Obermiller dating back to the 1920s. 

Thus the term пеуӣғійа (in Tibetan dran 
ba'i don or, more rarely, bkri Ба” don), which 
is of such fundamental importance for hermen- 
eutics, has been translated by several contrib- 
utors as ‘interpretable’ notwithstanding the 
fact that nltartha or ‘definitive’ (Tib. nes раї 
don) utterances/statements are of course also 
interpretable (hike any utterance or statement 
that is intelligible and meaningful). The 
Sanskrit term NGS rer with the Pah equivalent 
neyyattha) 1n fact includes a gerundive (future 
passive participle) form and accordingly means 

(having a) sense requiring to be elicited’, that 
13, one that, within a given doctrinal frame, 
needs to be further interpreted ın a sense other 
than the obvious surface one. This sense of 
necessity is conveyed also by the Tibetan 
equrvalents containing the ‘future’ forms dran 
ba (< ‘dren pa, ‘lead, draw") and bkri ba (< 
"kin id pa, ‘lead, draw’). On pp. 72 and 160 of 
this volume M. Broido and M. Kapstein, 
following Lamotte, have rightly prefered the 
rendering ‘ provisional’ in Sütra-level hermen- 
eutics Moreover, Lamotte's article as repro- 
duced їп this volume (p. 16) has povided: an 
cnitirely correer and satisfactory translation of 
neyartha’ ‘the meanmg of which requires 
interpretation’ (‘le sens à interpréter' in the 
French original, p.348, beside ‘le sens à 
déterminer’ and ‘le sens provisoire" on p. 342). 

The exact value attached in the exegetical 
practice of the systematic hermencutician to 
the concept of the meyürtha will depend on 
whether the need to be further interpreted in 
another sense is а function of a canonical 
statement's being 'non-literal' (na yatháruta-, 
sgra jt bfm ma yin pa) rather than ‘literal’ 
(yathüruta-, sgra ji bZin ра). According to the 
Samdhinirmocanasutra, and the Visfidnavdda 
school that bases its hermeneutics on it, a 
neyartha statement is also * non-literal’; whereas 
according to the Aksayamatmirdesasitra, 
and the Madhyamikas who follow it, being 
neyartha ıs not directly linked with а state- 
ment’s being non-literal, and the criterion is 
instead whether it refers to the samvrtisatya 
(à which case it will be neyartha ‘ of provisional 
meaning to be further interpreted’) 
or to the paramürthasatya (in which case it will 
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be nitartha ‘ of definitive meaning”). In hermen- 
eutical practice (as bnefly pointed out by 
Lopez, p. 55), for a canonical statement to be 
identified as neyürtha three basic criteria must 
be fulfilled: (1) it ‘intentionally’ alludes (sazr- 
dhà- = dgons {9 by indirection, to an inten- 


„ 
tional ground (dgons gži: *abhipreta-vastu [?]) 
not explicitly exp: by the Buddha on the 
surface level in the e 1n question, (2) 1t 
has ап identifiable salvific motivation 


Dad pd et pa) that is determined by the 
mental condition of the Buddha's addressee 
and vineya (=gdul bya ' trainee"), and (3) its 
formulation is incompatible with the primary 


meaning (mukhyarthabidha=dnos іа gnod 
byed), 1.0. the ОЕР meanmg ultimately 
intended by the Buddha In respect to the 


tathagatagarbha teaching—which has often 
rovided a test case and, indeed, a touchstone 
for the employment of the neyartha/nitartha 
distinction —two differing approaches evidently 
based in the last analysis on the Samdhi- 
rurmocana and the Aksayamatmirdesa respect- 
ively, and more immediately on the interpretat- 
ive practice of the hermeneuticians who follow 
the one or the other of these two Sütras, have 
been noted by the present reviewer in Le traité 
du tathdgatagarbha de Bu.ston Rin chen grub 
(Paris, 1973), 57f. Thus, for example, the 
Lankavatdrastitra passage (ch. it, p. 77-8) that 
of a tathagatagarbha endowed with the 
-two distinguishing marks (dvitrimSallak- 
sanadhara) of the tathagata as present in the 
bodies of all beings (sarvasattvadehantargata) 
is held by interpreters to be neyartha, and Sa 
skya Pandita and Bu ston for instance both 
evidently held that this * non-literal' teaching— 
wluch is found in what is termed the third 
Dharma-Cycle—is neyartha as а whole, and 
that only the teaching of non-substantiality 
(svabhavanthsvabhavata) and emptiness (sim 
yata)—found in the second Dharma-Cycle—is 
nitartha. However, inasmuch as the tathagata- 
garbha teaching may be held by the interpreter 
to refer to Jümyatá, it can be considered 
nitürtha. This is the case even for some 
commentators who maintained the 
Madhyamika’s theory of non-substantality 
(nihsvabhavata =патйїтуа), i.e. the тай ston of 
Candrakirti’s school as opposed to the gZan 
ston theory of the emptiness of the heterogen- 
cous And и is for this reason that some 
Tibetan exegetes, including even those who 
opposed the gZan stori, have in fact concluded 
that as such (Le. except in ages such as the 
above-mentioned опе in the Lankavatdra) the 
tathdgatagarbha teaching is to be regarded as 
nitartha in terms of the definition provided by 
the Aksayamatmirdesasitra and taken over 
from it by the Madhyamaka school. (See the 
present reviewers La théorie du tathagata- 
garbha et du gotra, Paris, 1969, 393 ff.) It 1s 
worth recalhng finally that within a single 
doctrinal frame 1n Sitra-level hermeneutics, a 
piven scriptural statement must be either nitar- 
tha or neyártha; but m Vajrayüna hermeneutics 
rina utterance may be both, that is, it 15 
iberately and systemically ambivalent or 
multivocal. 

The closely related notions of intentional 
ааа он pa сап) statements and the 
samdh(y)dbhasü, аз well as the role of the 
factors of intention (abhipraya = dgors ра) and 
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allusion (abhisamdhi= ldem dgons) in canonical 
statements on the Sütra level, have not been 
extensively explored ın this volume (brief 
mention of some of these concepts is found in 
Lamotte's article оа here and in the 
contributions by Lo горе and Kapstem). Оп р. 5 
brief mention is of the three-fold scrutiny 
(dpyad pa gsum) of scriptural texts which are 
be tested or ‘assayed’, with a view to 
кошу their purity and validity, 1n terms 
of the three means of cognition constituted by 
direct ton (pratyaksa), inference (1e. 
vastubalapran tta-anumdna, corresponding to 
what i is раар у parokya) and 1 and а (двата, 
ie. that form o on 
reliable, арга, and corresponds to what is 
atyantaparoksa)—yust d is tested by being 
heated {ра = gl ee PA. cut (cheda =bcad 
5. and rubbed on a touch-stone (nikasa = bdar 
But for this important concept only the 
barest reference is provided to the sources (for 
а selected bibliography, finishing with 
Stcherbatsky's note m Buddhist logic, n, 333, 
see Théorie du tathügatagarbha, 229). 
Concerning the notion of periods or phases 
in the Buddha's teaching of the Dharma, 
Chinese systems of doctrinal classification 
(p'an-chiao) of scripture are considered at 
l in three of essays on East Asian 
ism; but no comparison has been under- 
taken with the similar—albeit not identical and 
rather more flexibly emplo agree t of the 
three Dharma-Cycles ( r lo, 
dharmacakra) found for ees m the 
Банш вш (as mentioned іп the article 
Lopez), and then extensively employed by 
быар hermeneuticians. Although one of the 
contributors to this volume, Robert Thurman, 
published in 1984 a valuable English translation 
of Tson kha pa’s great treatise on Sütra 
hermeneutics, the Dran nes legs b$ad stiin po, 
little use has been made here of insights to be 
derived from this major source. 

By the contributors to this volume hermen- 
eutics has been understood not only as the 
theory and methods of scriptural interpretation 
but, more broadly, as a fundamental principle 
underpinning a given philosophical doctrine. 
While the emphasis in the book is on Sütra- 
hermeneutics, the үараунда has received atten- 
tion in a few essa; 

In a valuable introducto overview 
(pp. 1-10), Donald Top has outlined several 
of the main issues involved in Buddhist hermen- 
eutics. Апа in his article entitled “Оп the 

mterpretation of the Mahiaydnastitras’ 
(pp. sues Lopez reviews ideas such as salvific 


А ) and intention which underlie 
ermeneutics and discusses in 
Diner the Samdhinirmocana and tho 


ae 
rge Bond, ‘The gradual path as a 


hermeneutical approach to the Dhamma’ 
(pp. 29-45), refers back to two (quasi canon- 
ical) Pali texts concerned with hermeneutics, 
the Nettippakarana and the Petakopadesa, 
described as having arisen in and reflecting a 
historical context of social facts (рр. 30-31). 
He writes JR 32-3): ‘The method of mter- 
pretation and the hermeneutical viewpoint of 
these texts а ts appear to have developed in resporise 
to the of finding a way of addressing 
the {шош concerns of people with quite 
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different needs and yet retaining the central 
notion that the dhamma had one truth and led 
to one goal, nibbana. The Netti and the 
Petako, responded to this contextual 
dilemma by positing the gradual path to 
nibbàna as a hermeneutical device that enabled 
them to reconcile the differing cosmologies and 
ideals under the umbrella of the unitary truth 
rie Brod 1 

Mi roido, ‘ g, Steali 
and adultery: А problem о о а 
the Tantras' (рр 71-113), drawing on the 
resources of modern philosophical analysis and 
lin ics, discusses in a highly 0 histicated 

peneradnig п manner the part of intention 


(abhpraya= dons ) and Todireor allusion 
ee = este in the pps usage 
о! e Tantras уахатаӣја, Hevajra 

Kdlacakra). This article reveals fascinating 


perspectives 1n the study of the Vajrayüna. 
Robert Thurman, ‘Vajra hermeneutics’ 
(pp. 119-48), also deals with the Vajrayüna, 
with ial reference to the tradition of the 
Guhyasamajatantra and its commentaries This 
interesting study is made difficult to follow less 
because of its style deriving from the author's 
enthusiastic commitment to the subject than 
owing to the fact that seldom is an indication 
given as to what the original Sanskrit or 
etan expressions being discussed actually 
are, so that readers are left with a choice 
between guessing (and hence only partly under- 
standing) and undertaking for themselves an 
extensive search through sources that are not 
always easily available. In the present still quite 
early stage of our work on the Vajrayāna, a 
y loses much of its force if it does not 
clearly indicate from the outset what ideas and 
expressions are ; this ıs the 
more regrettable when the author of such a 
study is capable of providing new insights and 
valuable in ee 
Matthew tein, ‘Mi-pham’s theo t 
interpretation’ (pp 1 p- 143-174) taking Bud 
hermeneutics to explicit theory e 
its scriptural ist rotation (p.162), con- 
siders—chiefly on the basis of works by Ja 
Mi pham Taya mtsho and also Kon sprul—the 
four principles (yukti) originally set out in the 
ra. In the context of the 
last of these yuktis Buddhist hermeneutical 
technique is then addressed (pp. 160—2) in the 
shape of the four orientations or 'resorts' 
(pratisarana=rton pa). This essay has made 
good use of the resources of philosophical 
analysis and gives careful attention to such 
dichotomies as understanding/explanation and 
cpisteimology/o ntology. Consideration is also 
pon to distinction in Buddhist thought 
tween inner conditional ansing and outer 
conditional arising (p 163); here the analysis 
of pratityasamutpada, interesting though it is, 
seems to suffer from the fact that causality has 
been understood more in the sense of the 
natural sciences, rather than as relating to 
(n but not sufficient) conditionality ш 
the вре sense of Buddhist philosophy. This 
point, which in the past has caused much ink 
to flow, admittedly remains a difficult one in 
understanding Buddhist philosophy. 
In the last part of the volume, Chinese 
methods of p’an-chiao or doctrinal classifica- 
tion—previously investigated by Takakusu and 
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Leon Hurvitz whose contributions are cited— 
have been explored, though as noted above 
without any sustained comparison with the 
parallel concept of Dharma-Cycles going back 
to the Samdhinirmocanasutra. 

David Chappell, ‘Hermeneutical phases m 
Chinese Buddhism’ (pp. 175-205), examines 
the classification and hierarchization of teach- 
ings and various schemes of p’an-chiao, the 
Indian origin of the general idea being noted 
(p.183). With reference to c cations 
belonging to canonical Buddhism, as well as to 
Ching-t'u (Pure Land) and Ch'an classifications 
(though neither of the latter is in fact found to 
be based on p'an-chiao schemes, p. 183), this 
essay identifies three ‘hermeneutical phases 
consisting in (1) individual affirmation as a way 
of resolving conflict ш a period of cultural 
cnsis, (2) scriptural legitimation and integration 
with the inherited tradition, and finally (3) sys- 
tematic propagation. 

Peter ory, “What happened to the 
“Perfect Teaching”? Another look at Fua yen 
Buddhist hermeneutics’? (pp 207730), deala 
with the evolution of p’an-chiao, and in particu- 
lar with the fate of Fa-tsang's fifth category of 
the Perfect (or Complete) Teaching (yuam- 
стао) in the hermeneutics of Hua-yen and 
Ch'an as represented by Tsung-mi. This essay 
contains some references to the tathdgatagarbha 
teaching (рр. 211, 215, 218, 228), but crucial 
hermeneutical questions raised by this teach- 
ing—so often regarded in the history of 
Buddhist thought as a test case for systematic 
Buddhist hermeneutics —are left unnoted. 

Robert Buswell, 'Ch'an hermeneutics: a 
Korean view’ (pp. 231—56), follows up hermen- 
eutical thought in Chinese Ch'an and Korean 
Són in relation to Hua-yen, points out problems 
that arise ın placing Ch'an within the Perfect/ 
Complete Teaching of p'an-chlao schemes and 
sketches Ch’an hermeneutical devices and their 
value for a general theo E hermeneutics. 
Here the classificatory an retative cat- 
cgories employed seem to bs probie ematic. Thus, 
whilst Sarvastivadin Abhidharma philosophy 

perhaps be describable as a kind of 
realists pluralism, ıt 15 questionable whether ıt 
can be meaningfully termed ‘kataphasis’ 
(p. 233), for this concept acquires its signific- 
ance only in contradistinction to apophasis 
which was, however, not thematized and 
actualized at the level of philosophical and 
hermeneutical analysis represented by the 
Sarvastividin Abhidharma. Furthermore, even 
tho the philosophical method of the 
Madhyamaka 18 indeed very largely apophatic, 
it 1s questionable whether it can be seen as 
being exclusively so; for not only 1s Nagarjuna, 
the source of the Madhyamaka school, credited 
with a set of cataphatically inclined hymns, but 
later Madhyamikas in their analysis of the 
‘neither .. nor’ concept in Mahayana (in the 
yod min med min gyi Ка ba) and elsewhere have 
given extended attention to the part to be 
played in the understanding of non- 
substantiality (nairatmya=bdag med) by a 
positive determination of reality (yoris su gcod 
pa=pariccheda) alongside its purely negative 
determination (rnam par bead = vyaya- 
ccheda). Finally, whether the view at “Сап 
is somehow closely akin to the Indo-Tibetan 

Prasangika~Madhyamaka school’ is simply a 
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misconception, as asserted on p. 244, will very 
clearly require more rigorous investigation in 
the light of the history of Buddhist thought. 
The eneutical categories adopted here, 
taken over as they are from one or two p'an- 
chiao schemes, have been employed in a rather 
too unreflected manner to be really useful for 
a general theory of Buddhist hermeneutics 
(broached on p 250). 

These three articles make available a large 
amount of important material and by their 
valuable analysis of it they contnbute very 
appreciably to our knowledge of Buddhism on 

Asian mainland. 


Thomas Kasulis, ‘Truth words, The basis 
of Kukai’s theory of interpretation’ (pp. 
257- 72), is concerned with what 18 here called 

mandalic hermeneutics’ according to which 
all t teachings actually emanate from the 
dharmakáya itself (p 29). The object of Kobo 
Daishi's attention is seen to be types of persons 
produced by each world view rather than 
doctrines or systems of philosophy as such, in 
other words states of mind rather than classes 
of teaching (p. 267) 

Roger Corless, ‘Shinran’s proofs of true 
Buddhism’ (pp. 273-89), considers this Jodo 
Shinshü authonity’s Kyogydshinshé, a collection 
under topical headings of Sūtra and Sdstra 
passages serving to set out the Куд ‘true 
teaching’. 

As a cross-section of work from different 
sectors 1n this field of scholarship these articles 
both reflect and exemplify current features in 
the landscape of Buddhist studies where 1nvest- 
igators have recently been venturing into new 
areas of research, but for which there has not 
yet been enough time to build up: stio strongly 
rooted schola: traditions in 
Individually, he. essays attest to their auton? 
expertise in important sections of different 
Buddhist traditions. That some contributions 
are quite atomustic in approach, and that only 
a few consider the wider background to their 
themes in the overall history of Buddhist 
thought, is no doubt inevitable; no single 
scholar can reasonably be expected to have 
first-hand knowledge and control of all the 
major sources in different lines of thought. At 
the same time this volume points up a kind of 
disjunction between scho in Buddhism 
trained in South Asian, Central Asian and East 
Asian studies, or in religious studies; and in a 
few places it reveals the not altogether pane 
influence exercised on Buddhist studies by 
fashions in religious studies, which are not 
averse to making autarkistic claims It also on 
occasion betrays an unawareness of, or maybe 
an unwillingness to use, previous work in 
Buddhist studies —something which can result 
as it were 1n a wheel being reinvented which is 
less well-wrought than one already known to 
earlier Buddhist scholarship. Now nanang 
this, the contributions contain stimulatin 
sometimes ground-breaking, studies o. indic 
vidual aspects of the theme based on the 
investigation of strands of Buddhist thought in 
South, Central and East Asia. Scholars will 


therefore welcome Professor Lopez’s initiative 
in bringing together from widel dispersėd 
areas o 


Buddhist studies this set o sys that 
t, and 


focuses on a highly important, diffi 
historically controversial theme of great signi- 
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ficance for Buddhism and, more generally, for 
religion and philosophy. 


D. SEYFORT RUEGG 


К. S. McGrecor: The Oxford Hindi- 
English dictionary. xx, 1083 pp. 
Oxford апа Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1993. £50. 


Over the years, students of Hindi have 
benefited from a gradual improvement in the 
standard of Hindi-English dictionaries. When 
this reviewer began his study of the language, 
the most readily available dictionary was the 
rudimentary Bhargava’s standard illustrated 
dictionary of the Hindi language. Improvements 
over this were the Practical Hmdi-English 
dictio of M. Chaturvedi and B. N. Tiwari 

1970), the Meenakshi Hindi-English dictionary 
1980), and H. Bahri's Learner's Hindi-English 
dictionary (1988), which are adequate for the 
first year or two of language study. More 
advanced students were obliged to have 
recourse either to the Hindi-Hindi 
dictionaries . Prasad, Sahay, and 
M. Shrivastav’s Brhat hindi kos, R. C. Varma’s 
Manak hindi Коё, or ultmately the multi- 
volume Hindi Sabdsdgar), ot to the Dictionar 
о оар Classical Hindi, and Enghsh by J. Т. 
Jatts, compiled in 1884 and designed primarily 
for students of Urdü. At last, the need for 
something more comprehensive and up-to-date 
has been fulfilled with the publication of this 
long-awaited dictionary by R. S. McGregor 
Although Platts's dictionary still contains 
& considerable amount of material relevant 
for Hindi, the socio-linguistic environment 
has chan considerably since his time. 
McGregor s dictionary was partly conceived as 
a revision of Platts that would reflect modern 
Hindi usage and list words according to the 
Devanügari alphabetical order. His basic lex- 
icon has been supplemented by many words 
that were either omitted or were not current in 
his tme, but his ghost is still evident in many 
of the entries, though inevitably much of the 
curious detail that makes Platts such an 
interesting dictionary to browse through has 
been discarded in order to produce a practical 
dictionary of modern standard Hindi. The 
pruning kās been applied to many s the 
variant spellings, unnecessary Sanskrit loan- 
words, and to Bora Arabic terms dealing with 
matters of administration and revenue, religion 
and mythology. In general, the idioms and 
phrases given by Platts have been retained and 
supplemented with material useful to the stu- 
dent of Hindi The number of idioms 1s 
erous, as a glance at akh, dil, pet, muh, or 

'h will show. One procedure McGregor seems 
to have adopted in his selection of entries, is 
to give only those more obscure words from, 
Platts (including regional and local ones) that 
have been corroborated by inclusion in 
the Hindi $abdsügar. If a word occurs in both 
of these dictionaries, then it is probably 
included here, provided some 'contemporary 
verification" has been found. 

Apart from being a meticulous distillation 
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of Platts, this dictionary fulfils its апп of being 
relatively comprehensive with re to words 
of Indo-Aryan one and also includes loan- 
words from other languages that have become 
part of 'the bedrock of the language'. The 
policy with regard to the potentially infinite 
number of Sanskrit loanwords and neologisms 
has been to 1nclude those that are in literary or 
eral use in upper levels of the lan 

Gane such as alpmat, samvedangil), but to 

more selective with neologisms that do not 
seem to be gaming currency. This category 
includes technical terms that have little chance 
of making it into the spoken language, or even 
of becoming accepted in formal written Hindi. 
Thus, one will find terms such as vatanukulit 
and samay-sdrini—which might not be intelli- 
gible to a traveller with a knowledge of 
Sanskrit. Those who do not enjoy the, in this 
context, dubious advantage of knowing 
Sanskrit should not feel the need to run for 
their Monier-Williams when they come across 
signs for alpdhar-grh and prasádhan-kaks, since 


cGregor provides the separate components 
of such compounds. 
On the whole, the dictionary gives excellent 


coverage of the Sanskritisms and other neolo- 
gisms one is liable to meet with in contemporary 
Journalism. Thanks to the listing of productive 
prefixes, suffixes, and other lexical building 
locks, readers of, say, the Hindi edition of 
India Today, will be able to make sense of such 
calques and coinages as grhnagar (‘home 
town’), sarvadalty (‘all-party’), alagāvavād 
(‘separatism, 1solationism ), gaispidit (for the 
victims of the Bhopal gas leak) and yütari- 
karan (‘computerization’), and can deduce that 
иййгуйа (‘ liberalism ") is synonymous with udär- 
tāvād (given as а sub-entry under udärtā, 
though with the first -a- short —which happens 
to be the only misprint spotted by this reviewer 
after several hours of rummaging through the 
dictionary). McGregor gives the components 
necessary for unravelling such compounds as 
kameccha and jivikoparjan, though one needs 
to be familiar with Sanskrit sandhi rules. Man 
Sanskritic derivative adjectives are given, suc 
as aitihasik and paurdnik, as well as the less 
common vaicdrik and tütkülik, but not rarer 
formations such as sditgafhanik (‘structural’) 
The introduction notes that adjectives of this 
type can be readily inferred, but those unfamil- 
аг with Sanskrit might wish for more detailed 
notes on vrddhi and sandhi 1n the introduction 
English loanwards, a burgeoning category, 
are included only in cases where they have 
been substantially indianized in pronunciation 
(e.g. pud lat, paltan), or iently accli- 
matized as to have some special Indian refer- 
ence (thus stefan, but not biskur). In view of 
the criteria adopted, one might have expected 
to find other mdigenized loanwords such as 
lálten, maitrik, and süt-büt (for ‘Western 
dress"), and perhaps even nün-vej (in the sense 
of aśhľ) and tü-in-van for a radio cum cassette 
recorder. Perhaps the only lexical category 
unrepresented is that of relatively trivial house- 
hold words such as the somewhat infantile sü- 
sii and pappi, and dalda (a brand of vanaspati, 
the Indian equivalent of margarine). 
If the aim is to produce a portable one- 
volume dictionary, then the compiler has to be 
very selective with regard to regional words. 
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Some common pronunciation variants аге 
noted (such as Ийт for lalát and lama for nib) 
and there is a certain amount of basic 
Brajbhasha and Awadhi vocabulary, but to 
really tackle a text in either of these dialects, 
the student will need to consult more specialized 
dictionaries and glossaries. The dictionary 
caters for beginners by including concise notes 
on the use of words such as Ko, to, bhT, and se, 
several forms of the verb Aond, the masculine 
form of common irregular participles (e.g. 
kya), and by giving some of the oblique forms 
of pronouns (e.g. tujh-, but not tumhé, in- but 
not inh& and inhónZ; kis but not kist or kise; 
yah, yahi, yahi, ist, but no ise). 

As with any selective work of reference, 
everyone will find inconsistencies over which 
the compiler must agonize if he is to keep his 
work within reasonable limits Though it grves 
fewer proper names than Platts, this dictionary 
does, for example, have Юй (=David), 
various epithets of Krsna under the headwo 
go-, ЖОР, and орт, and even such rarer names 
as Afjaney and Sirya. The poet Kabir ш 
included under the relevant adjective, and 
Sürdis under айт, but Tulsidás is not grven 
under tulsi, 

This is the only Hindi-English dictionary 
since Platts to give etymologies, and these are 
a vast improvement over both Platts and the 
Hindi dsügar. Аз is to be ed, 
McGregor is indebted to R. L. ет” 
Comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages, though he does not seem to have taken 
account of the revisions in the Addenda and 
corrigenda volume published ın 1985, some of 
which are more than just refinements of the 
original (e.g., utarha, , jugnii, уойпй, narsó, 
руйи, bhinsár, катак). For words not included 
in Turner, McGregor has usually managed to 
devise an etymology, usually by improvising 
on Turner's material (e.g cabiitra, fhagori) 

In sum, this new dictio , & product of 
over twenty years of labour, is an admirable 
achievement and a commendable addition to 
the editor's solid contributions in the fields of 
Hind: grammar and literature. In view of the 
wide catchment area from which Hindi draws 
из vocabulary, one could hardly expect more 
from a Dae of this size, which makes it 
by far the best di-English dictionary avail- 

le Though it 18 somewhat more expensive 
and bulkier than its recent predecessors, any 
student who this one will receive 
ample return for the investment 


ALAN ENTWISTLE 


Біл FRANCO: Perception, knowledge 
and disbelief: a study of Jayarasi's 
scepticism. (2nd ed.) xvi, 618 pp. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1994. 
Rs 500. 


This is not what the title and subtitle indicate, 
but an annotated translation of the first half of 
Jayarāśis Tattvopaplavasimha (‘The Lion of 
Annihilation of dp e ”), with the transliter- 
ated Sanskrit text on facing pages But there 1s 
a sizeable introduction and the notes amount 
to 253 pages, with much of the second half of 
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the work translated in them. The manuscript 
of the work was discovered in 1926 and 
published in 1940 (Tattvopaplavasimha of 
Jayarasi Bhatta, ed. S Sanghavi and R. Parikh, 
Gaekwad Onental Series 87, Baroda) The 
second edition of the book under review is a 
photocopy of the first one, with some correc- 
tions, a short new preface and an added 
Appendix on ‘Bhasarvajfia and Jayaras the 
refutation of scepticism in the Nydyabhüsana', 
which 1s a paper previously published in 
Berliner Indologische Studien (1989). 

What is new in this edition is that the 
author now dates Jayara&i about half a century 
later than before, to c. 770-830. Otherwise he 
still strongly insists on regarding this work as 
belonging to the Cárvaka-Lokáyata school, its 
only surviving text (although he does admit 
that  JayarüsSi has real affinities with 
Madhyamakas). This is hardly the right way 
of looking at it. JayaraSi's work is too late to 
be regarded as a basic text of the І окауаѓа 
school, even if its contents were fully consistent 
with materialistic philosophy. But in the 
author's own words, full-fledged scepticism 18 
propounded in this work and 'it is not very 
informative about the “usual”, i.e. materialistic 
Lokáyata'. The author therefore suggests that 
there were at least two trends in the Lokayata 
tradition, one materialistic, the other sceptic, 
united by their anti-rehgious or anti-clencal 
ethics. Tlis, however, 18 not a logically valid 
basis for definng a philosophical school. 
Materialists and sceptics may unite in argumen- 
tation against clerical misuse of religious beliefs, 
but the bases from which they do so are very 
different. The basis of the former is the 
metaphysical proposition of the sole existence 
of the material world and so he denies the 
cleric’s clarms as to the existence of other 
worlds. The latter 1s tical of both. All these 
three parties substantially differ from each 
other m their ontological and epistemological 
positions. 

Since Jayarüsi proclaims himself to be a 
follower of Brhaspati, the legendary founder of 
Lokayata, the question boils down to whether 
we reassess the hitherto accepted view of this 
school as materialistic or be sceptical about 
Jayaraír's assertion of his own position. The 
author ascribes, in my view, too much weight 
to that assertion and 15 too hasty in redefining 
the nature of the Lokfyata school in his 
polemic with D P Chattopahyaya’s book In 
defence of materialism in ancient India (1989) 
about the affiliation of the text and the nature 
of Indian materialism. The question needs 
cooler and clearer analysis than is bemg 
Dx by both these opponents. Meanwhile, 

would regard with scepticism the claim that 
this 15 a truly Cárvàka or Loküyata text, the 
only one preserved, while accepting that it is 
an important secondary source for it. 

Jayar&&'s work is important also for the 
quality of his logical argumentation and for his 
sharp criticism of a number of philosophers, 
including Dharmakirti It further provides us 
with additional matenals for supplementing 
our understanding of the philosophical scene 
in the second half of the eighth century. 


KAREL WERNER 
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GERHARD OBERHAMMER: La déliv- 
rance, dés cette vie (jivanmukti). 
(Collége de France. Publications de 
l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 
Série in-8°, Fascicule 61.) 131 pp. 
Paris: Édition-Diffusion de Boc- 
card, 1994. 


This book is the result of a seminar in four 
sessions held (in French) by the author on 
18.12.1991 at the Collége de France. In addi- 
tion, it contains the translation (from German) 
of a poper he read at a conference in Vienna 
in 1992. Its concern is with the hermeneutical 
problem of defining or conceptually pinning 
down the elusive state of one who can be 
regarded as liberated from the round of rebirth 
or sarhsüra, while still living his last Ше in it. 
Hinduism's term for him, Jivanmukta, is first 
found ın Safikara’s commentary to the 
Bhagavadgità (VI. 27) when he 1s explaining the 
Сиз term  brahma-bhüta, ‘he who has 
become brahman’. 

This is the author's starting-point and it 
decided his understanding of the phenomenon 
of jrvanmukti: 1t makes. real sense only im 
Advaitic context, because realizing that he 18 
brahman, the sole reality, the jivanmukta's body 
(with the rest of the sarhsáric world) АЕ. to 
appear real to him; the death of the bod 
makes no difference, there is no one to die wi 
it In systems like Sáükhya or Nyāya, the 
knowledge of being liberated from further 
rebirth does not bring about full freedom, the 
body is still а real burden so that complete 
liberation is possible only after из death. 

Surprisingly, the author сот the 
advaitic realization with St. Teresa's ‘mystic 
marriage' of the soul with God, although there 
is no question of the unreality of the body and 
the world, as they are God's creation. But 
St. Teresa insists that spiritually the mystic 
marriage 18 a total шоп PRI is an interesting 
comparison, but while 's argument is 
based on his monistic ontology, St. Teresa’s 
account stems obviously from what can only 
be described as an overwhelmmg psychological 
experience which is hardly a basis for ontolo- 
gical conclusions. 

Other Vedantic schools did not subscribe to 
the advaitic view which was first expressed by 
Bhaskara (the second half of the 8th century) 
in his commentary to the Brahma-Sitras, so 
the author turns to the work (Brahmasiddhi) of 
another Advajtn, Mandanamiéra, a little 
younger than Sankara, for more material to 
elaborate and strengthen his sition on the 
nature of the ошаса. Mandana’s argument 
is based on ower of knowledge (connaiss- 
ance = vidya) t stands in the way of total 
Шошо 18 ignorance (avidyd), not the body 
which, let it be remembered, does not have 

existence 

uh added paper, ‘Death and deliverance 

ta spirituality’, printed here prior to 
i publication i сш is based on an 
assortment of sources ranging from c. 600—900. 
The author is here inclined to regard the yogic 
achievement of the siddha as commeasurable 
with that of the Advaitic Луалтима, although 
the term is not used in the sources. The stddha’s 
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total union ( ) with уйға ae = 
having all pie dn qualities and bein 

him, both the knower (dtr) and ‘doer’ fart) 
with respect to the samsüra which is not 
annulled for him when he 1s liberated from it. 
I wonder why the author did not bring in the 
comparison with St. Teresa here. 


The book is written in a clear style 
and is immaculately annotated. However, the 
concept of the jfvanmukta based purely on 


Advaitic ontology seems too M to me and 
is, in fact, indirectly breached by the author 
himself in his Pāśupata paper and nearly so 1n 
his reference to the mystic marriage of 
St. Teresa. Bven though the technical expression 
itself comes later, liberation during this life is 
implied even in Patafiyal’ s Yogasütras, if not in 
the Ѕалкһуа texts, and the Bhagavadgita 
describes it quite clearly also in П, 56 ff ‘The 
Buddha and the arahats of early Buddhism 
furnish another example and it would ment 
investigating the early Upanisads to evaluate 
the position of the authors of the 'great 
pronouncements’ (‘I am brahman’, ‘thou art 
that’, etc.). None of these sources 15, philosoph- 
ically speaking, clearly monistic, so that a more 
comprehensive definition of the liberated one 
during his lifetime would have to be arrived at. 
There is obvious scope for further work on this 
theme. It could per ips be profitably geared 
towards an analysis of certainty in the experi- 
ence of liberation in this Ше and the criteria of 
its genuineness 
KAREL WERNER 


GERHARD OBERHAMMER: Offenbarungs- 
geschichte als Text. Religionsherme- 
neutische Bemerkungen zum Phdno- 
men іп hinduistischer Tradition. 
(Publications of the de Nobili 
Research Library, Occasional 
Papers 5.) 109 pp. (Commission 
Agents: Gerold & Co., Vienna.) 
Wien 1994. 


Occasional paper is a modest designation for 
this dread ial pes of research. Already the 
author's ‘ uctory remarks' suggest the 
depth ir thoroughness of his analyses of 
chosen texts which claim the status of revela- 
tion, and of the history of their formation. In 
the context of his hermencutical investigations 
he regards ' revelation as meaning, ultimately, 
an entry of Transcendence into experience 
which is turned into an aprioristic, mythical 
outline; the Transcendence may be experienced 
on that occasion 1n any of the hitherto known 
forms as an impersonal, although not un- 

iritual Absolute, as a personal God or even as 
the Unconditioned which is outside any 
'beingness' (Seiendheit) The experiencing 
person has a sense of unquestionable fulfilment 
and lasting salvific situation, but in his experi- 
ence there is also a tendency to articulation. 
Thus the revelation becomes ‘text’. The means 
for it are given a priori by bis mental horizon 
and capacity to remember and it is brought 
out in the course of a reflective process which 
has an interpretative element stemming from 
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his beliefs. He can further express his present 
experience of the Transcendence and transmut 
its message by using the means of expression 
ready at d such as those of a traditional 
ritual, 

The succession of revelational events can 
be followed as a history of revelation within а 
tradition ın 1ts changing textual versions and 
still the claim for or belief in its eternal nature 
or Urheberlosigkeit (apauruseyatva) can persist 
within it It does not even matter ın what form 
the revelation is articulated in the text; 1t may 
be in terms of ‘historical’ events, poetical 
metaphors or myths, again depending on the 
mental outlook and beliefs of its recipient. It 18 
the task of textual hermeneutics to clarify 
this process. 

The author applies his method first on the 
hnes of transmission in the Vedic tradition. 
Thus the Brhadáranyaka Up. Contains lists of 
Vedic teachers which is, however, headed by 
Brahma Svayarhbhu. Yet when Satyaküma of 
the Chándogya Up. was accepted as hus pupil 
by Haridumata Gautama, he was not mstructed 
by hım for a whole year, but while looking 
alier the cows of his teacher, he experienced 
brahman revelation ın four instalments, trans- 
mitted to hım by the bull of his herd, his 
evening fire, a wild goose Su d cormorant an 

eya way, to be sure). Only then 

teacher. asiria him in the traditional inherited 
lore. Two kinds of transmission, one of salvific 
vidya and another of traditional Vedic know- 
ledge, transpire from Satyakfima’s own method 
when he in turn becomes a teacher. Thus the 
revelation renews itself both as experience 
and text, 

The author follo ts history 1n further 
examples as far as ra and then turns 
his attention to the analysis of later Hindu 
texts whose translations are given m the 
Appendix (Mrgendrdgama, | Paramasarhhità, 
Jayakhyasamhita, Padmasamhita and Kaundi- 
ya's Pafcarthabhasya). This review can provide 
only a very simplified glimpse of his hermen- 
ceutical method, but its fruitfulness may be 
obvious even so. To follow his theoretical 
considerations requires some effort, though. 
His style of writing makes frequent use of the 
capacity of his native tongue to form long 
sentences with many inserted sub-clauses. It 18 
well worth the effort, but it 1s quite a contrast 
to his Pans seminar papers on jivanmukti. 
Maybe he should be asked to present this 
occasional paper 1n French also. 


KAREL WERNER 


PATRICK OLIVELLE: The  Aframa 
System: the history and hermen- 
eutics of a religious institution. xiii, 
274 pp. New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. £35. 


Olvelles work оп renunciation (most 
recently his translation and study of the 
Samnyäsa Upanisads) is well known and raises 
high expectations for this volume in which he 
reverts to the wider study of the ás$ramas found 
in his 1974 article ‘The notion of Asrama in 
the Dharmastütras' (WZKS, 19: 75-83). The 
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long period of gestation that Olivelle indicates 
for the book mean that he has already En 
us hints of the broad lines of his thesis 
elsewhere. The conclusions presented are not, 
in that respect, novel but the careful and 
detailed arguments for them are well worth 
waiting for and greatly extend our understand- 
ing of this major concept ın the history of 
Hindu thought. 

The main feature of Olivelle’s ar nt 18 
that the aframa system 1з primarily a theological 
eet which should not be unthinkingly 
identified with the institutions incorporated 
within 1t. He starts with a careful exammation 
of the original meaning of Grama, demonstrat- 
ing that ın its earliest usage dérama defined 
more the ideal life of a brahman householder 
than that of an ascetic (m the process providing 
insights into the significance of the term 
atyaíramm). He draws from a wide range of 
texts and also looks at related terms, he thus, 
for example, notes the occurrences of the word 
Sramana in the epics (although there is one 
further occurrence—at 4.18.31c—to add to the 
four that he cites from the Ramdyana at 
p. 19, n. 53). 

In the original formulation of the system, 
the four dsramas are permanent states, any one 
of which may be chosen by the adult male after 
completion of the period of studentship follow- 
ing initiation; all except that of the householder 
are celibate. Olivelle argues that this schema 
was not created, however, by the conservative 
mainstream as a way of smothering new 
developments but rather by more innovative 
brahmans who were seeking ways of introdu- 
cing these new ideals into the sphere of dharma 
by creative exegesis of sruti, It can thus be seen 
as inclusive and forward-looking, aiming to 
manage diversity in the same sort of way as 
the varna system, with which 1t was later to be 
so firmly linked. In the early period, represented 
by the dharmasiitras, the legitimacy of the 
üframa system was none the less highly contro- 
versial, with two of the earliest, those of 
Gautama and Baudhayana, rejecting 1t, whereas 
Apastamba and Vasistha assert the equality of 
all the asramas, thereby denying any claim to 
superior status for the celibate aframas. A 
reference by Baudháyana to an Asura named 
Kapila as the inventor of the system prompts 
an examination of some Mahabharata passages 
linking Кариа and thus Sátkhya with renunci- 
ation or the dframas. For the dating of this 
phase and for its degree of acceptance, Olivelle 
again turns to the epics to buttress his argument 
that ‘we shall not be far wrong [a much 
favoured phrase], therefore, in assuming ш the 
most tentative way that the Gframa system 
must have been created sometime during the 
fifth century B.C.E’, noting that the only 
occurrence of àframa m the Rümayana in this 
sense 18 at 2.98.58 (в sarga that ın any case I 
have argued is not part of the core) and that 
the term does not occur at all in the 
Bhagavadgita. 

The upper limit of the classical system—in 
which the d$ramas are regarded as sequential, 
with the passage from one to the next linked 
to the pattern of the samsküras (and the 
conflation of the initiatory studentship with the 
first asrama of the celibate student)—is assigned 
by Olivelle to ‘around the beginning of the 
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common era'. He shows very clearly both the 
process of its acceptance and the continued 
survival of the original system in various texts, 
noting for example that the classical system 
occupies a significant but not central position 
in the Mänava Dharmasdstra and that the 
Каиһїуа Arthasüstra still retains the original 
system. The careful examination of the evidence 
from individual texts is exemplary and yields 
correspondingly valuable results. 

Later parts of the volume include comments 
on the obsolescence of the third Asrama of the 
vünaprastha, the absence of any correlation 
between the üframas and the purusdrthas in 
primary sources (this a corrective to many less 
accurate statements) and the existence of a 
continuing theological debate on the legitimacy 
of the dírama system, going over same 
аг ts and citing the same proof texts, 
Hehi down to тобел times, uch of the 
detail here is fascinatıng, as well as contributing 
to the comprehensiveness of Olivelle's coverage. 

It is regrettable that a number of misprints 
are sprinkled throughout the book (of which 
one of the most quirky is ‘Godman’ for 
Goldman at p. 116, n. 4) and occur even in 
subheadings (for example on p. 237). Equally, 
the extended period of composition is perhaps 
responsible for the degree to which the book 
seems to comprise a number of more or less 
independent units, with the consequence that 
the reader is not i ently referred forward 
for information which is germane to the 
argument at that point. However, these are at 
the most minor blemishes on a book which 
illuminates not only the history of the dframa 
system but much else in the tradition of Indian 
hermeneutics. АЦ in all, this is a book to be 
warmly welcomed and carefully studied. 


JOHN BROCKINGTON 


ТАРАЅНІ Smmuazu: The Bhügavata- 
purüna miniature paintings from the 
Bhandarkar | Oriental Research 
Institute manuscript dated 1648. 
Translated Бу Rolf W. Giebel. 
(Bibliotheca Codicum Asiaticorum, 
7.) 112 «Рр. Tokyo: Centre for East 
Asian tural Studies for Unesco; 
Toyo Bunko, 1993. #5000, $63.10. 


The illustrated Udaipur Bhdgavata Purana 
of 1648, of which the eighth, ninth, eleventh 
and twelfth skandhas are preserved in the 
Bhandarkar Institute at Poona, is of great 
importance for the study of Mewar manuscript 
painting and particularly the work of Sahibdin, 
the leading artist of the reign of Maharana 
Jagat Singh I (1628—52). The now incomplete 
manuscript is presumed to have ent the 
library of the Peshwas during the period of 
Mareta EEEE ne Rajasthan Г ci 

of the eighteenth century. It later 
i ih Deccan Coll and then to the 
Bhandarkar Institute. The manuscript was first 
described by P. K. Gode in 1938, and some of 
its illustrations were discussed tively by 
К. Khandalavala in 1950. А few of its 1llus- 
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trated leaves were also shown in the British 
Library exhibition The art of the book in India 
in 198 


The present volume will be welcomed by 
art historians, since it provides for the first 
time good colour illustrations of all 128 illus- 
trated pages now belonging to the Poona 
manuscript (Gode had cited 129), together with 
useful synopses of their subject matter One 
Untnscri and enigmatic full-page painting 
(pl. 111), with 24 compartmented vignettes of 

rse subjects, 18 here appended to skandha 
XI without further commentary. It may be 
worth конш that when I studied the 
manuscrip шлу: Кш was kept by the 
Institute as an end- to skandha . Аз 
such, its subject could perhaps be interpreted 
as a supplementary version by Sahibdin (who 
sometimes liked to fall back on the old- 
fashioned device of rectangular compart 
mentation) of Vignu’s demonstration of his 
divine maya to Markandeya (BP XII. 9.7—-15). 
The meditating figure in the top register even 
resembles Markandeya as depicted by Sahibdin, 
e.g. ш the famous painting of Каша attempting 
to disrupt his austerities (pl. 123). 

The remainder of the brief introductory text 
is less satisfactory. The weakest section of all 
is the discussion of Sahibdin and the early 
Mewar school, which offers no new analysis 
and follows uncritically S. Andhare's unreliable 
Chronology of Mewar painting (Delhi, 1987). 
Among the errors repeated here is the misidenti- 
fication of the 1629 colophon ш the 
Kanorta collection, Patna, which belongs to а 
Gitagovmda series (discussed by this reviewer 
in Chhavi-2- Rai Krishnadasa Felicitation 
Volume, ed. A. Krishna, Benares, 1981); the 
so-called Каирпуй pages at Jodhpur are from 
the same Gitagovinda, and those supposedly ш 
the Government Museum, Udaipur, m fact 
illustrate the Rasikapriya of Ke$av Das. 
Andhare's dating of the National Museum 
Dhola-Marü to 1592 is also improbably early. 
The author himself shows confusion over the 
constituent books of the British Library 
Ramayana manuscript: J. P. Losty's catalogue 
of The art af the book in India should have put 
him nght. A so-called Bhágavata Purüna page 
ш the Birla collection, Calcutta, described thus 
by Khandalavala (in Khandalavala and 
S. Doshi, 4 collector's dream, Bombay, 1987, 
90), in fact belongs to Sahibdin’s last known 
work, dated 1655, a series of 26 illustrations to 
the Sikaraksetramahiitmya, part of the Vardha 
Purana relating to the firtha of Soron where 
Maharana Raj Singh (1652-80) had made a 
pilgrimage as a prince 1n 1648. This manuscript 
was fortunately photographed by the late W. G. 
Archer, among others, before its theft from the 
former Udaipur royal library 1n 1956. 

The author also ignores the fairly numerous 
dispersed pages, in Sahibdin's style and evid- 
ently from the 1648 Bhagavata Ритйла (though 
now often in fragmentary condition), of which 
examples are in the National Museum, New 
Delhi Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay; 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares; San Diego 
Museum of Art (Edwin Binney 3rd collection) 
and the Kanoria and other private collections. 
These es still await a systematic textual 
study, but their subject matter suggests that 
several (perhaps all) of the Purana’s other 
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skandhas were also originally illustrated. e.g. 
Rudra destroymg the sacrifice of Daksa (Prince 
of Wales Museum) illustrates an episode from 
skandha ТҮ, as do some other dispersed pages. 
There ıs however no evidence of a surviving 
version by Sahibdin of the great tenth skandha 
recounting the life of Krspa; that would indeed 
be a discovery. 


ANDREW TOPSFIELD 


SATISH CHANDRA: Mughal religious 
policies: the Rajputs and the Deccan. 
xi, 223 pp. New Delhi: Vikas 
Publishing House, 1993. £17.95. 


Satish Chandra, one of India's leading 
scholars of the Mughal period, brings together 
in this collection of 12 articles some valuable 
insights into the controversial religious policies 
of the Mughal emperors in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century with which he has been 
concerned for nearly fifty years The earliest 
article was written 1n 1946 when Chandra was 
a research scholar at India's then liveliest centre 
for Mu studies, Allahabad University. 
Some of the other articles represent ongoing 
work, one of the most significant of which has, 
in the author's words, * in gestation over 
a long period', during his career of teaching 
and research at several of India's foremost 
universities and research institutes. Apart from 
the scholarly contribution represented by this 
half-century of speci study, sh 
Chandra continues to carry immense influence 
among a wider circle of readers, for like several 
of India’s other leading historians, his views 
are available in textbook form, notably m the 
volume Medieval India which is widely used 1n 
schools and colleges in India. Significantly, too, 
he was among those historians who concerned 
themselves about the manipulation of history 
for political ends durmg the Ayodhya criss 
of 1992—93. 

A compendium of his articles on the Mughal 
era has thus been made available at a most 
important moment. While some of the articles 
are concerned with specific institutions, such as 
the jizya tax and religious grants, or with 
8 c relationships, the emphasis 18 rather оп 

e analysis over time of relationships long 
regarded as key, first, to the successful creation 
and maintenance of stable centralized govern- 
ment in an expanding empire, and then sub- 
sequently to its downfall. Although the volume 
is entitled, ‘Mu, religious policies’, Satish 
Chandra’s view that seemingly ‘ religious’ phen- 
omena should be examined in the context of 
the dominant economic and social forces in 
medieval India underlies his focus on the 
relationships between first, the Rajput clans, 
and second, the various Deccan chiefs, as the 
main determinants of the ‘religion and state’ 
nexus. Central to the collection is a pair of 
articles, neither before published, which taken 
together show in detail the evolution of Mughal 

tions with the Raputs from the Lodi period 
until Aurangzeb’s th. (‘Mughal relations 
with the Raj ut states of Rajasthan: the 
foundations’; * Mughal-Rajput relations during 
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the 17th century: problems of a class alliance"). 
As the subtitle of the latter article indicates, 
Chandra dismisses the conventional * Muslim- 
Hindu' dichotomy between Mugha! and Rajput 
to probe more closely the socio-political exigen- 
cies underlying, first, the evolution, in three 
stages, of a relationship of active ‘partnership’ 
between the leading Rajputs and Akbar, then 
its maintenance during Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan's reigns, and finally and more controver- 
sially, its dismantling in the latter part of 
Aurangzeb's reign He defines the relationship 
as ‘a class alliance of ruling elements’. If the 
conclusions of the exposition are already famul- 
jar from Satish Chandra’s earlier publications, 
the detailed examination here of each compon- 
ent of the Rajput relationship, reflecting as it 
does his expertise in the regional sources, 
amounts to a significant new synthesis on an 
important, but usually hackneyed theme. That 
during the first years of Aurangzeb's reign, ' the 
Rajputs were restored to the position of being 
partners in the kingdom as during the latter 
part of Akbar's reign’, is an important correct- 
туе to the dominant perspective. The signific- 
ance which 18 attached to looking anew at the 
circumstances in which the ‘partnership’ was 
finally questioned 1s signalled by the inclusion 
of a separate, previously published article on 
Rajput and Mughal reactions to the sudden 
death of Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Marwar 
in 1678 (‘Hukwnat-ri-Bah and the Rathor 
war’, 63-71). Chandra, it might be noted, does 
not entirely dismiss the role, per se, of alleged 
‘religious bigotry’ m examuning the reasons for 
the weakening of the Mughal alliance with the 
various Rajput rulers, but subordinates it to 
political concerns on both sides of the equation, 
аз an anyway unquantifiable imponderable, for 
he concludes, ‘to what extent the elements of 
conflict were aggravated by Aurangzeb’s 
narrow, orthodox religious views 1s a matter of 
speculation’ (p. 97). While he argues that the 
Marathas in any case gradually replaced the 
political significance of the Rajput chiefs on 
the other side of the equation, the process of 
Maratha emergence does not receive the same 
attention as that of the Rajput alliance in this 
particular collection on the acceptable ground 
that it is already carefully covered 1n an earlier 
volume, Medieval India: society, Jagirdari crisis 
and the village (Delhi, 1981). 

This volume is to be welcomed both for the 
scholarship it represents, and for its conscious 
stance of ‘creating a better understanding’ on 
some controversial issues which are central not 
only to study of the Mughal period but also to 
the subsequent history of the subcontinent. 
While some will question not only the relegation 
of religious ideology per se to a subordinate 
role 1n the historical process but also a rather 
over-simplistic definition of ‘ orthodoxy’ within 
such ideology, the collection nevertheless rep- 
resents a lifetume’s contribution to this field by 
one of India's most influential historians. It is 
good news that he promuses a further collection 
of his articles ‘dealing with state, society and 
culture in Medieval India’ 


AVRIL POWELL 
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STEWART GORDON: The Marathas 
1600-1818. (The New Cambridge 
History of India, 1.4.) xv, 202 рр. 
Cambridge, еіс: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993. £24.95. 


Stewart Gordon’s The Marathas provides an 
excellent survey of the rise and fall of the 
Maratha state from Shivaji to Bajirav the 
Second. Whether he is discussing the early 
ambitions of Shivaji, the origin of the 
Deshmukhi watans, the development of the 
Maratha armies from troops of raiding horse- 
men to the huge Mughal-style moving cities of 
the late eighteenth century, his conclusions 
strike me as nearly always judicious and well 
argued. He 1s particularly good on the details 
of revenue collection from the more settled 
areas of Maharashtra itself and from the 
Peshwa’s lands in Eastern Malwa. Here recent 
research ın the Poona records has yielded 
fascinating information that Gordon has made 
роса his own ın a series of articles. A 
lot lot happened in the 150-odd years that the 

were a power in Central India and 
this relatively short survey makes no claims to 
do more than give a brief and general overview 
of the major events. Even so, there are of 
course many points of detail over which one 
mught argue. It is hard to believe for instance 
t anyone could put such faith in the 
tvabharata and its derivative Tanjore 
Inscription as is evidenced in the reference to 
the battle of Bhatavadi on p.44. Gordon 
believes Sambhaji to have been less reprehens- 
ible than he is usually depicted, but he might 
at least have mentioned somewhere his defec- 
tion to Dilir Khan for most of the last year of 
Shivaji’s life. The Treaty of Bhopal 1s wrongly 
dated—though that is doubtless one of the 
many ts—and anyway I had always 
supposed it to be called properly the Treaty 
of Duraha, though admittedly the Marathi 
references are somewhat obscure and we only 
have Grant Duffs uncheckable reference 
to ‘Dooraee Suraee' to go by. The Peshwa's 
letters to Brahmendrasvami, not apparently 
used by Gordon, are no help here. One of the 
bi t shocks was to read on page 10 how 
dhara travelled all over the Marathi- 
speaking region, preaching and plying his trade 
as a barber’ (I). Great heavens! What will the 
Mahanubhavas have to say about that? 
Gordon’s style is not particularly distmgu- 
ished. A tendency in the early chapters to start 
every third paragraph with some variant of 
‘Let us now turn to .', is bya 
predilection for starting far too many sentences 
with ‘Recall’—a summons to attention both 
fierce and demanding. However, what is really 
to be deprecated, especially in a publication of 
the Cambridge University Press, is the appalling 
quality of the proof-reading. There is scarcely 
a page without some mustake of transliteration 
or spelling, a word left out or a word repeated. 
Nowadays one must resign oneself to the edict 
of all publishers that diacritics are out: that 
authors—sociology-cum-history authors at 
least—must transcribe Indian names, whether 
nal names or place names or book titles, 
into the nearest equivalent anglicized version. 
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But at least they ought to be slightly cc consistent. 
One finds the Sabhāsad appearing 
successively as Shabasad and Shahab: 
Sambhaj AN. "up terae on the same page; 
Burhanpur and Burha; tak and 
Karnatek likewise; Ra nei and Ragnath 
instead of Raghunath. e read of ‘ Devangin’ 
script, the presence at Shivaji’s coronation of 
Henry Oxinden, the Marathi editors V. S 
Khobekar and U. N. Deshpande and, a еш, 
Shiva Charitra $һацуа (p.94, n. 7). 
dentally, it 18 not y so that Many 
important [Marathi] volumes from this period 
are now available only at the Bharat Itihas 
Samshodhak Mandal, Pune’ (р, 4, n. 9). The 
former India Office Library and the Library of 
SOAS have most of them between them, 

robably a lot more accessible. Come to that I 

ve a few myself. There is a useful index but 
8 proper bibliography would have been prefer- 
able to the ‘ Historiography and bibliography 
introduction’. This, however, I presume is the 
pattern for the series as a whole. One final 
complamt—where there are references to а 
map, of which nine useful ones are reproduced 
from various sources, it 15 пті to find no 
trace of the town or village Be to. Map 3 
of the Karnatak is the main offender. Where is 
Naldrug (p.49)? Where Bagalot (D), Bednur 
and $а тапш (p. 135)? There 1s plenty of empty 
space on that map where extra names could 
have been added. 

It is probably not fair to blame Gordon for 
all this. He was presumably working from the 
USA and we all know how reluctant publishers 
are these days to give authors a last look at 
their work. Terrified that they might want to 
change or add material, or even challenge the 
computer’s perfect spelling, publishers tend to 

the final proof close to their chests, 
determined to publish it as mey want it, warts 
and all. B pite of all these faults of detail, 
Stewart Gordon has given us a really useful 
conspectus of Maratha history in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 


IAN RAESIDE 


Perer Roes (ed.): Dalit movements 
and the meaning of labour in India. 
(SOAS Studies on South Asia.) vii, 
354 pp. Delhi etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. £13.95. 


This set of essays propitiously launches a 
series of studies to be published under the 
general editorship of Peter Robb, and like the 
present pagan succeeding volumes will consist of 


prepared for workshops at 
BOAS and and that я benefited from the serious 


discussions that accompanied their presenta- 
tion. The exception here, as in other volumes, 
is the introduction by Robb wntten especially 
for the book and therefore without the work- 
shop comment and criticism that might have 
ed his argument 

obb takes up several issues in this intro- 
duction. One is the ambiguous legacy of 
the theory and definition of labour and its 
meaning erally and 1n India particularly. 
Accordingly, there is uncertainty about the 
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categories appropriate for apprehending what 
work might mean to the various participants 
in the Indian labour process. A second and 
related matter ins to the non-convergent 

rspectives on labour. Thus, what is gained 

om cen gir репе regulations and the 
management of European firms m the planta- 
tion sector and in the modern sectors of mining 
and textile production, on the one hand, has 
little to do with the view of labour from a 
perspective that he calls indigenous, The terms 
in which Robb expresses this ‘indigenous’ or 
interior perspective of work are largely drawn 
from the recent, important monograph of 
Prakash on bonded labour in Bihar (Bonded 
histories" genealogies of labor servitude m colo- 
nial India, Cambridge, 1990). While using 
Prakash, Robb 1s inclined to argue against 
some of the latter’s propositions in such a way 
as to increase the diffuseness of his somewhat 
drifting introduction 

The remaining 12 papers display a generally 
high if sometimes variable quality, and several 
are both original and important. Papers by 
David Washbrook and Michael Anderson open 
the substantive discussion with descriptions of 
colonial conditions of labour and law respect- 
ively. The law which encompassed, or sought 
to encompass, Indian labour was derived from 
a British ‘factory’ model that perversely 
excluded the vast population of agnculturists, 
both male and female, and also domestic 
workers—usually women. Hence formal legal 
practice and categories were at best irrelevant, 
at worst distorting and oppressive. Washbrook 
documents a transformation in the condition 
of the lowest stratum of labour, the ‘pariah’ 
workers on the fields of others between {һе 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This was 
a change ın the structure of labour from one 
in which even the lowly and despised pariah 
held modest shares, or entitlements, to one 
where these were largely lost under the East 
India Company regimes bureaucracy, property 
law and market relations which fostered deeper 
conditions of oppression. 

A set of six papers deal wıth ‘tribal’ and 
other forms of labour. Stuart Corbridge and 
Marine Carrin-Bouez examine the current con- 
ditions of labour in north-eastern India against 
a background of two centuries of migration 
and protest. Migration 18 taken further in the 
essay by Crispin Bates and Marina Carter 
exploring the movement of labour within 
Central India as well as to Mauritius and other 
places. Anan de Haan examines migrant 
workers 1n Calcutta’s jute industry and Dagmar 
Engels looks at women migrants employed in 
tea production, again in Bengal. 

other sense of ‘movement '—protest— 
is the subject of essays by D. M. Menon, 
Nandini ptu and Valenan Rodrigues. I 
found the papers of Menon and Gooptu among 
the best ш this volume. Perhaps this was 
because of their relation to the now compelling 
questions about community and communalism 
which figure in them as they do in Rodrigues's 
discussion of  Ambedkars emancipatory 
Buddhist movement amongst the lowly Mahars 
of Maharashtra Menon traces the way in 
which religion and politics operated at three 
different levels of society in early twentieth 
Malabar, shaping the politics from the very 
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local to the general there and therefore 
reminding us that the Hindutva of our day was 
not absent from earlier mobilizations. Gooptu 
examunes the revival of bhakti among untouch- 
ables in the Gangetic cities of abad, 
Lucknow, Kanpur and Banaras. Migration to 
these cities during the early twentieth century 
was driven by the extended agrarian depression 
of the 1920s and 1930s, once there, low-caste 
labourers sought to alleviate the oppression to 
which аар зна by а ing to ће 
equity conceptions of bhakti, especially in order 
to break the linkage between low ritual status 
and low occupations. Nigel Crook concludes 
the collection with a discussion of the persist- 
ence of historical inequalities and work patterns 
in the steel industry. 

This excellent and interesting volume had a 
guest and somewhat ghostly contributor in 
Oyan Prakash. Several of the authors, in 

dition to Robb, refer to his book, Bonded 
histories, as having reset the agenda for the 
discussion of labour in India during the colonial 
period at least. The path of future studies of 
colonial and post-colonial labour in India, to 
which this volume makes a significant contnbu- 
tion, has been made clearer. Historicizing the 
condition of work and workers is now recog- 
nized to be as essential as the effort to relate 
work to meaning, or culture. We have at last 
b to ghmpse non-élite, ordinary working 
Indians constructing understandings of the 
conditions of their lives and struggles. 


BURTON STEIN 


PauL Dunpas: The Jains. (Library of 
Religious Beliefs and Practices.) xii, 
276 pp. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1992. £40 (paper 
£12.99). 


PADMANABH S. JANI: Gender and sal- 
vation: Jaina debates on the spiritual 
liberation of women. xxix, 229 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 
1991. $29.95. 


These two long-awaited books are invaluable. 
Each fills a conspicuous g in the existing 
literature of Jain studies. e there has been 
a number of useful articles and even doctoral 
theses (e.g. John Cort's 1989 Harvard disserta- 
tion) over the past decade and a half (witness 
the extensive bibliography at the end of 
Dundas's book), students and teachers of the 
шч have long been m need of a reliable 
and comprehensive work to supplement P. S. 
Jaini's classic, The Jaina path of purification 
(1979) Dundas's The Jains meets this need 
admirably Jami’s new book, Gender and salya- 
поп, answers a different need: it provides 
primary material for the analysis о der 
ideology in Jainism, thereby enabling scholars 
in the field of gender studies, but without access 
to Prakrit, to embark on serious comparative 
work. 

The Jains 15 a recent addition to the series, 
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"The Library of Religious Beliefs and 
Practices’, published by Routledge under the 
general editorship of John Ніппејѕ (SOAS) 
and Мїшап Smart (University of California, 
Santa Barbara) The stated purpose of this 
series 1s to provide ‘pioneering and scholarly 
introductions to different religions’ with a 
focus on ‘their beliefs and practices ш their 
social, cultural and  hustorical settings’. 
Dundas’s book does just this for the Jains. 

The introduction opens with Dandin’s 
splendidly ^ offensive caricature of Ше 
Digambara naked ascetic (‘covered with dirt 
and filth’) and proceeds to an mstructive 
discussion of the fluidity of Jain rehgious 
identity, and of the legacy of Western misunder- 
standings and failures of emphasis. Chapter 1 
describes the emergence of the Jain renouncer-— 
neatly incorporating both the traditional 
‘Universal History’ (‘The deeds of the sixty- 
three illustrious men") and the scholar's recon- 
struction of early Indian religious thought— 
and summarizes the spiritual career and teach- 
ings of Mahavira, the last of the revered 
‘fordmgkers’. Chapter п focuses on the origins 
of the Svetimbara and Digambara sects and 
some of the key differences between them The 

uestion of whether the enlightened person 
alm) needs to take fi gave rise to 
centunes of debate. Another major distinction 
is the Digambara requirement of nudity, with 
e implication that the clothed ascetic (1.е. 
vetàm monks and nuns, and Digambara 
nuns) wil not attain deliverance ш that life 
(see also Gender and salvation, below). Chapter 
ш discusses the nature and scope of fan 
scriptures, including the concept of lost texts 
(pürva) the notion of Ardhamagadhi as a 
sacred language, and the uncertainties deriving 
from the three councils (vacana) called to 
establish the scriptural tradition. Chapter 1v 
outlines the main concepts of Jain doctrine 
faith (darsana), omniscience, the universe (loka) 
and the fundamental entities of that universe 
(fira and ajiva, the latter comprising the 
peculiarly Jain notions of dharma, a 
pudgala and дкаѓа), the idea of karman as 
Substance, rebirth, moksa, and the divine prin- 
ciple ( paramütman) which—1interestingly 1n an 
apparently atheist tradition—is often referred 
to as ‘god’. As Dundas points out, the whole 
1s ‘a realist metaphysic of change and stability’ 
which can be ‘contrasted with Buddhism's 
interpretation of the world as involving change 
and Hinduism's insistence on the permanence 
at the root of realty’ (p. 75), while its essential 
unfalsiflability *shows many of the character- 
istics of a revealed religion of the Judaeo- 
Christian-Moslem type’ (p. 77). 

Chapter v provides a succinct but careful 
account of the historical evolution of Jainism 
from early times to the medieval period, 
drawing on a wide range of source material 
from inscriptions to legends and hagiographies. 
It covers both the southern Digambara tradi- 
tions with their increasing marginalization in 
the face of Hindu Каар (epitomized by 
the perhaps mythical story of a ‘massacre by 
mpaling’ of eight thousand Jains in Madurai 
and the ViraSarva ‘pogroms’ in So ari 
and the northern Svetambara subsects (gaccha 
with their uneasy relationship with Islamic rule. 
Chapter vi, on the motives and defining features 
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of the Jain ascetic, includes discussions of the 
initiation procedure (diksd, the five mahavratas), 
non-violence (ahmsd), vegetarianism (extended 
to include not only meat, fish and eggs but also 
some vegetables and fruits believed to contain 
‘life-forms’, and substances such as milk that 
undergo change , and the ideal of ritual death 
by fasting (sallekhanä) Chapter vu is a welcome 
source of information on the lay communi 
for whom, as Dundas explains, proper behavi- 
our is ‘not precise conformity to a canonical 
pattern of rehgiosity ... but the manifestation 
of pious intentions and correct ethical disposi- 
tions’ (p 165) This section describes the social 
тшеп of Jain society (the implhcations of 
‘wealth, honour and piety’, religious giving 
and phulanthropy meuding the peculiarly Jain 
practice of bidding for the right to perform 
certain ritual actions—and the significance of 
fasting for women) and the main forms of lay 
worship (desireless puja to the ‘fordmakers’, 
worldly requests to the goddesses, festivals, 
ilgrimages and holy places). It also includes а 
ascinating summary of the spiritual memoir of 
an early la , one Banarsidass (1586—1643), 
which underlines the fact that 'contrary to 
ascetic 1deology, the lay person does not gain 
identity solely through interaction with ascetics’ 
(p. 168). Chapter vin discusses the relativistic 
octrme of manypointedness (anekantavada, 
described by Dundas as ‘Jainism’s main claim 
to fame among Indian philosophical systems’, 
p. 197), and then explores Jam attitudes of 
superionty towards both  Hinduism and 
Buddhism (and thus the view ‘hardly relatv- 
istic, of Buddhism forming with Hinduism the 
two sides of the coin of false belief’, p. 208). 
Finally, chapter ix describes recent develo 
ments. the Sthinakavasis (originating ın the 
seventeenth century) who advocated the rejec- 
Чоп of image-worship, the permanent wearing 
of a 'mouth-shield', and a return to the 
authonty of the tures; the Terapanthis 
(onginating in the eighteenth century) who 
produced the recent (1949) Anuvrat movement 
dedicated to the moral uplift of Indian and 
world society, introdu a form of Jam 
‘insight meditation’, and in the last decade 
initiated the traming of lower-order male and 
female ascetics with the speria! dispensation to 
travel and teach abroad, and the extremely 
successful twentieth-century neo-Digambara 
lay movement, the Kafiji Svimi Panth. Dundas 
concludes lus absorbing work with a brief 
account of the adaptations taking place in the 
Jain diaspora. 

I have few criticisms of this book. There 
are no serious graphical errors The writing 
style ıs almost always accessible. The layout 1s 
transparently clear, the glossary helpful, the 
contents pages and two indexes easy to use 
(although one might have been easier still). 
The references, in the form of detailed notes 
and two separate bibliographies, are umpress- 
ively dense, providing a wealth of further 
reading. However, the editorial decision not to 
use diacritical marks (‘owing to the exigencies 
brought about by typesetting costs’, p xu) 
strikes me—-as, I assume, it would strike most 
readers interested in material originally in 
Indian languages—as short-sighted. 

Dundas’s four-page subsection, ‘Can 
women attain deliverance?’, is a useful sum- 
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mary of the main points of this important 
octrinal disagreement between Digambara and 
vetámbara Jains. While the early texts of both 
sects accept that both nuns and monks can 
attain moksa, by about the fifth century A.D. 
ascetic nudity was an essential component о of 
the Digambara path towards it, and b 
eighth century there is a fully work ee 
argument for the exclusion of women. The 
cornerstone of the rejection of female enlighten- 
ment (strimoksa) is the premise that female 
nudity is impossible for social reasons (a point 
on which both sects agree) Second, women are 
deemed incapable of genuine mtensity, either 
for great evil or for the supreme achievement 
of enlightenment; for either goal, they must be 
reborn as men. Third, the social inferiority of 
women is deemed to persist ın the world of 
renunciation. А fourth, later, argument that 
the very bodies of women generate and destroy 
life-forms is described by Dundas as 'not a 
significant component of the debate' (p. 51), 
an assessment with which P. S Јаши would 
seem to dis (see below) The Yapaniya- 
Svetàámbara defence of female enlightenment 
may be summarized as follows: the early 
scriptures do not exclude women; they and the 
Universal History contam frequent references 
to enlightened women, since gender is irrelevant 
to the religious life, there is no logical reason 
to exclude women; wearing robes is merely an 
eae to, not an essential component of, 
spirituality, and women are no more inclined 
to error and depravity than men. This debate 
continued for centuries against a background 
of patriarchal attitudes and general noe 
Even today, as Dundas explains 
nuns ' accept that because of their female bodies 
and wearing of clothes their ability to advance 
seriously towards enlightenment is contingent 
gu being reborn as a man’, and among the 
vetambara lay community there is ‘a general 
feeling ... that interaction with a monk is more 
meritorious than with а nun’ (р 52). 

In Gender and salvation (which was not 
available to Dundas before he went to press), 
P. S. Jaini provides the first English tions 
pertaming to this fascinating textual debate 
and, in the process, demonstrates that the 
strimoksa issue is considerably more complex 
than Dundas's summary порпез. The book 
contains a thought-provoking foreword by 
R. P. Goldman contextualizing the debate 
within Indian culture as a whole, a preface by 
Jami about the problems of selection and 
translation, an introduction providing the back- 
ground to and substance of the debate, the 
texts themselves, a concordance and glossary 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit terms, a usefu biblio- 
graphy, and an ‘Index of names’. Out of the 
wealth of material available, Jaim has selected 
for translation six works (five complete and 
one abridged): ‘notable for their originality as 
well as for their lucidity of approach’ (p. xxvi). 
the Exi pid (Suttapahuda) of the 
Digambara Acadrya Kundakunda (c. A.D. 150); 
the Strinirvinaprakarana with the ора ду 
of the  Yüpaniya  ÁAcürya Sakata 


а s 


1065); the Tatparyavrtti of the Digambara 
Асагуа Jayasena (c 1180), a commentary on 
the Pravacanasara of  Kundakunda; the 
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Tarkarahasyadipikavrtti of the Svetàmbara 
Acarya Gunaratna (c. Шш а ошен 
а anasamuci o 
5 tiprabodha with the 
Svopapliayrtti of the tambara Upadhyaya 
Meghavijaya (c. 1653-1704). The translations 
are further augmented by detailed notes. There 
is also an Appendix containing the Sanskrit 


т of the Strimoksa section of the 
kumudacandra 
ese texts are truly unique. As R. P 
Goldman emphazises in his foreword, ‘we can 


find nowhere outside the Jaina texts translated 
here by Јаши any systematic effort to come to 
grips with the question of women’s spiritual 
capacity’ ın Indian thought (p. хш) I would 
agree with Goldman that it ıs impossible to 
understand the social construction of gender in 
India without first having some idea of the 
contents of these texts. For the pupos of this 
review, I shall focus on two elements of this 
discourse that may be regarded as peculiarly 


"The first of these 1s the elaborate discussion 
of sexual orientation (veda, a term translated 
by Jami as 'libido") as distinguished from 
biological gender, which Goldman describes as 
*the only consistent theoretical attempt 1n this 
culture, and perhaps any premodern culture, 
to explain the phenomena of heterosexuality 
and hom ity' (p. xvui). As the seven- 
teenth-century Svetimbara text, Yuktiprabodha, 
explains, a person is biologically male trane 
purusa) when the body 18 ‘marked by uch 
male signs as mustache, beard, ап 
шера Б biologically female (dravyastri) when 
‘marked by qoa female signs as hairless face, 
breasts, and the birth canal’, and biologically 
hermaphrodite (dravyanapumsaka) when 
‘marked by a gender that is different from 
рош els кые aie А son. d 

psychologica. e vapurusa), 
female (bhavastrl), or hermaphrodite (bhdvanap- 
umsaka), each of which gives rise to different 
kinds of sexual feelings those appropnate 
to a man (pumveda), to a woman lire, 
and to a hermap odite (napumsakaveda 
Furthermore, ‘there 1s no invariable corres- 
pondence between the biological gender and 
the libido’. Thus a biological male may be 
psychologically female with the sexual orienta- 
tion appropriate to a woman, that is, a male 
homosexual. The issue here, of course, is the 
Digambara attempt to demonstrate that, ın 
scriptural references to strīmoksa, the word strr 
(‘woman’) denotes a homosexual man with the 
sexual orientation of a woman on the grounds 
that 'there is no moksa S for those 
ons who ае biolo female’ 
pp. 162-5). 

The second unique element in the Jain 
debate is the rooting of this alleged 1ncapaci 
of women to attain moksa ш the anatomy (an 
more specifically, the ге Moser de D) of 
the female body The rabodha boim 
that ‘the biologically к, 

[from a male having female ador by the. ae 
that she has an impure body, as 1s evident by 
the flow of menstrual blood each month.’ This 
menstrual flow 15 said to generate ‘various 
types of minute beings’ m the genitals of 
women, as also in their breasts, navels and 
armpits, with the result that they ‘suffer from 
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constant rtching caused by these beings [which 
does not allow] them ever to have any cessation 
of sexual desire’. The female genitals— 
described in one quotation as ‘flowing [with 
ip of and wet with urine .. like the oozing 
an elephant’s trunk’ —are furthermore 
site of violence (himsa: not only the 
pole of livmg beings du menstru- 
ation but also the destruction of ‘900,000 
minute bein A e., the sperm cells ш the 
ejaculate]' "be sexual act, (рр. 166, 
178-9) While i e tambara defence of 
women is vigorous, it does not seriously 
undermine the general phobia about the female 
body demonstrated by the Digambara line of 
argument. For example, the problem of men- 
struation for women is compared to ‘the case 
of a monk who may also begin to bleed [due 
to hemorrhoids7], or the flow of phlegm when 
there is an excess of phlegm [due to a sinus 
condition], or the flow of pus due to boils’; 
just as these are not held to be impediments on 
the spiritual path for men, so menstruation 
should not be deemed an impediment for 
women (p. 178). 

There are several ways to respond to this 
kind of material. We may dismiss 1t as being, 
to use Goldman's phrase ' the quaint or bizarre 
obsessions of a fringe religious sect’ (p. xxi). 
Alternatively, we might explain it away as an 
unfortunate product of the mud-slinging mher- 
ent in sectarian dispute: by describmg the 
female body, and menstruation in particular, 
in terms calculated to disgust, and by equating 
these physical processes with the need to wear 
white ents (as the Svetambaras did and 
still do), the Mo de were forcefully tarrin 
their rivals with that same polluting brush. f 
would maintain, however, that these texts are 
considerably more important than either of 
these responses suggest. We need to study them 
carefully in an attempt to understand the deep- 
rooted misogyny in so much of Indian and 
South Asian culture. Padmanabh Jaini is to be 
congratulated for bringing this rich material to 
our attention. 


JULIA LESLIE 


PETER MANUEL: Cassette culture: pop- 
ular music and technology in North 
India. xix, 302 рр. Chicago ane 
London: University of Chicag 
Press, 1993. £41, $59.75 (paper 
£17.50, $25.25). 


The ttle of this book is modest almost to 
the extent of being misleading. Peter Manuel’s 
fine account of the development of the cassette 
industry in India actually goes far beyond the 
consideration of musicological and technolo- 
gical issues, and adds very considerably to our 
understanding of contemporary culture and of 
social issues in India, not to mention the 
ne contemporary expression of *'commun- 

and religious chauvinism. 

Manuel shows that the xe of cassette 
technology in the 1980s not only made recorded 
sound available to a much wider market than 
had been economically possible before, but also 
opened up the recording business to а com- 
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pletely new range of musicians, impresarios, 
and entrepreneurs. In pre-cassette days when 
the vinyl disc was effectively the only medium 
for the commercial distribution of sound 
recordings, a virtual monopoly of music repro- 
duction was held by the Gramophone Company 
of India and its ‘His Master's Voice’ label; but 
Manuel argues that ' НМУ has been in a state 
of clear decline since the early 1970s, such that 
its logo of a terrier listening to an antique 
HRS CREAN strikes many TONS as more 

с than prestigious’ А ite its 
КОШ habits ыгы йо decades 
of monopoly', HMV was able to impose а 
conformity of ‘safe’, commercially-proven 
styles on the output of recorded music This 
restriction was to be removed by the develo 
ment of new recording technologies, for 
advent of cassettes meant that recordings could 
be made, copied and distributed from local 
centres working on tiny budgets, leading to the 
re-assertion о India's natural diversity of 
musical forms and genres. 

Peter Manuel’s discussion of this hugely 
significant development is based on a clearly 
articulated history of the economics of the 
sound-recording industry both in India and 
beyond; and it derives its theoretical framework 
from the analytical perspectives of communica- 
tions theory. А „рге of this kind calls on a 
wide diversity of expertise—a demand which 
Manuel fulfils admirably, even when venturing 
furthest from the home ш musicology that 
he demonstrated in his earlier book, the 


authoritative ï in historical and stylistic 
perspectives ibi, 1989). After chalking out 
the economic history of the cassette revolution, 


Manuel considers the cultural effects of this 
new medium, looking inter alia at film music, 
the popular ' semi-classical’ genre of the ghazal, 
the пота bhajan and its commercializ- 
ation, and the influence of modern musical 
genres on traditional folk music А te 
chapter with far-reaching implications for the 
transmission of popular culture looks at the 
phenomenon of ‘ parody '—a term whose mean- 
Ing has undergone a sea-change in the Indian 
context where it “Баз no pejorative or satirical 
connotations, but merely denotes the setting of 
a new text to a borrowed tune' (p 131). 

Set within the sweep of this wide-ranging 
history of popular musical culture is a chapter 
entitled ‘Rasiya: a case study in commercialis- 
ation'. Manuel's treatment of this 1ndividual 
genre of folk music from the Braj region 
exemplifies the innovative but rigorous 
approach so admurably typical of the book as 
a whole. No serious analysis of the rastyá genre 
ever having been attempted before in English, 
Manuel has first to identify and analyse it in 
terms of its musical and literary (or more 
modestly, ‘textual’) content, before extendin 
his research into the artistic and commerci 
state of rasrya ın the 1990s. The often bawdy 
and lewd rasiya lyrics have much in common 
with the more risqué of the thumri songs, as is 
clear from comparison with texts in Manuel’s 
earlier book (and in describing the convention 
wherein an apparently vulgar context is intro- 
duced, only to be denied by an innocent 
resolution- “It’s rammed inside me, it hurts, 
take it out” ... “A thorn has come into my 
foot, please take it out" ° (р. 203)—-а further 
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parallel could incidentally have been shown 
with the so-called mukri or ‘denial’ genre of 
popular verse, whose antiquity is suggested b 
attributions to the prodigiously busy polyma’ 
Amir Khusrau). uel’s work on rastya, a 
genre which sits in sometimes uncomfortable 
juxtaponton to the piety of Braj Vaisnava 
yrics, adds considerably to the corpus of 
published research on folk genres of this kind, 
one hopes that his knowledge of Braj culture 
in particular will lead hum further in this same 
direction—preferably citing full original texts 
(rather than simply first lines, as given here) in 
the writing-up of his research. 

The use of cassettes to reflect particular 
cultural and religious positions, and in various 
levels of socio-political propaganda often dedic- 
ated to the sowing of dissent and ‘communal’ 
hatred, shows that developments 1n the elec- 
tronic media have a darker side also The 
penultimate chapter of the book gives eloquent 
evidence, if such were needed, of the perilous 
state of intercommunal relations in post-1992 
India, adding yet another dimension of interest 
to this excellent book. 

A future edition would benefit from a few 
amendments. a more comprehensive (and 
accurate) index; restoration of a more orthodox 
spelling to the name of tabla maestro ‘Akka’ 

akha (p. 70); and some attention to spelling 
conventions in the glossary (allegedly based on 
‘the system of Platts’, which, however, would 
not explain such orthographies as 'dhrüpad' 
*süntür', or the unhelpful ‘bAaktr’) Finally, it 
needs to be noted that if the Ayodhyakand of 
the RZmáyan really were the chapter in which 
*Ram returns miumphanny to his home’ Ф 
254) then both sides in the еріс war would 
have been saved much trouble, and although 
Manuel maintains that he has 'deliberately 
attempted to avoid makmg subjective value 
deems about the quality of the music 
itself’ (р 58), a senes of less-than-flattering 
comments about playback singer Lata 
Mangeshkar suggests that he has here written 
off more than he can eschew 


RUPERT SNELL 


Rosgrt W. STERN: Changing India: 
bourgeois revolution on the subcon- 
tinent. xv, 251 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
£35 (paper £9.95). 


Advertised as a highly readable, comprehens- 
ive introduction to contempo Indian soci- 
ety, aimed at both students and the general but 
informed public, this book does not disappoint, 
although it is a less provocative and incisive 
analysis than one might have hoped for. 

The subtitle helps to identify the focus of 
the supposedly challenging but really quite 
tame analysis The central argument, that India 
and its institutions are changing rapidly and 

rofoundly and that these changes, rather than 
Бей disruptive, bave been remarkably adapt- 
ive to the continuity and vitahty of Indian 
social systems, is portrayed as a paradox. While 
one is left to wonder what 18 unusual about 
evolution as opposed to revolution, Stern's 
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thesis focuses on what he calls 'bourgeois 
revolution ’, change resulting from the simultan- 
eous development of middle-class-focused and 
predominantly rural capitalism and parliament- 
ary democracy. Stern concentrates on India's 
rural societies and, in the context of Srinivas's 
model of ‘sanskritization’, observes that 
‘upwardly mobile village families are sanskritiz- 
ing and westernizing: taking from both what 
serves them best’ (p. 68). Surely the same could 
be asserted about their urban counterparts? 
What this dichotomizing portrayal omits to 
bring out unambiguously 18 that the agenda of 
changing India are not unidirectionally geared 
towards Westernization. 

Stern rehes on Pranab Bardhan's class 
model of Indian society (pp.90—91) and 
develops his own crude distinction of иррег, 
middle- and lower-class village households. 
Focusing on the growth of India's middle class 
and the process of embourgeoisement, he 
emphasizes the assertion of their own particular 
interests by middle village households as a 
major new development, coming out in farmers’ 
movements at state level, with increasing impact 
on the federal state. In fact, the existence of a 
new top level of 'the state', offering an 
additional forum for competitive. interplay, 
seems more important to the model of change 
than Stern indicates. 

The thesis of ‘bourgeois revolution’, the 
observation that capitalist agriculture and par- 
hamentary democracy can go together (p. 202), 
seems based on a stereotypical understandin 
of traditional India as ‘largely parochial an 
uliterate in its traditio: institutions and 
cultural biases’ (p. 184). Political scientists 
have some work to do here in reconstructing 
the nature of the Indian polity and the ambit 
of a ruler’s nghts and duties which extend to 
anyone in power over others, Working from 
simple templates is no longer pel enough. Ап 
expression of surprise that parliamentary demo- 
cracy has worked remarkably well m India, 
while it clearly does not function next door in 
Pakistan must seem flat for a book of this kind. 
From the start, Stern appears to make so much 
of changes in India because he undervalues the 
extent of fluidity and flexibility in the traditional 
structure. Indications of this are found through- 
out the book. Thus, the theistic elements of 
Hinduism are repeatedly overemphasized (pp. 
xv, 54-8) while there is one passage (p. 201) tn 
which the essentially poly-everything nature of 
Hindu concepts does come out well. But the 
consumption of beef is certainly not 'univer- 
sally proscribed’ (p. 59); for more about some 
legal issues see below. 

Using the term ‘injunctive scripture’, Stern 
elegantly avoids the pitfalls of declaring dharma 
texts as legal treatises of the Hindus, but when 
it comes to Islamic law, this phrase does not 
distinguish carefully enough between the 
Qur'án, surely more than an injunctive scripture 
for most Muslims, and any subsequent writing 
which may clam to be injunctive but is, not 
unlike its Hmdu counterparts, more in the 
nature of private opinion than, binding legal 
rescription. Stern is probably unaware of the 
erce debates on уала and seems to accept 
mullas too quickly as ‘legists’ (p. xiv, 166). 

e appreciating the author's concern to 
restrict his analysis ташу to rural agenda, it 
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must nevertheless be said that a book on 
*changing India' which does not even mention 
the recent powerful phenomenon of public 
interest litigation seems too fixed on the old 
agenda of class, caste and the like. Public 
interest litigation, both in India and now in 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, is certainly not only 
an urban „Phenomenon. As an explicit reaction 
to colonially imposed models of ‘rule of law’ 
and purportedly justice, imperfectly rem- 
carnated in what Stern himself calls the mean- 
ingless model of Indian socialism, Шш 
interest litigation opens а window [for a 
re-assessment of changing India in which 
traditional interlinka however hierarchical 
and formally un , contribute to the very 
process central to the analysis, pervasive 
embourgeoisement. 

Stern opens up another, and extremely 
exciting challenge for future research. In 
Europe, we are trying to build a union of states 
in which Ше free movement of goods and 
people is supposedly to increase the common 
good. Nobody seems to realize that India has 
already operated such a system for almost half 
a century Thus Stern's fascinating discussion 
of nation-provinces in India draws no European 
parallels No doubt, comparative research on 
the Indian and EC experience of free-movement 
rights, for example, would be extremely 
interesting 

Apart from its focus on development and 
change, Stern’s book offers much informed 
comment on many issues relevant to interdis- 
ciplinary South Asian studies. A re-assessment 
of how British rule assisted the growth of the 
Indian middle class (p 134) will particularly 
interest historians. Quite a bit more could have 
been said about the creaming-off effects of 
Indian reservation policies (p. $9) and about 
secularism (p. 180); on the latter, reference to 
T. N. Madan's seminal work is missing. The 
comment that the Indian discussions about 
language policies are а euphemism for ethnic 
divisions (is pseudo-discourse about race is їп 
the West) is particularly interesting 

On a vanety of legal aspects, Stern is 
regrettably quite misguided However, 1t would 
be unfair to blame on him. If, apart from 
many others, even the Indian Express and India 
Ti publish politicized nonsense about the 
Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on 
Drvorce) Act of 1986, it 1s not surprising that 
this book should just follow suit (p. 43) Калу 
Gandbi did not capitulate in view of Muslim 
pressure to preserve shariat law. Stern is also 
misleadingly imprecise about the equal succes- 
sion rights of Hindu daughters (p 42) and 
could have said something about the important 
role of the máma, the maternal uncle, who 18 
even a preferred marriage partner in some parts 
of India 

Child marriage (pp. 33 and 42) is probably 
not fairly described as a Hindu institution, and 
when it comes to his copious references on 
dowry, Stern freely subsumes all kinds of 
transactions under this catchy label without 
distinguishing them. However, he inly 
captures the mood of upwardly mobile Indians 
by implying that dowry transactions are an 
wae еп of the bourgeois revolution. 

e vexed question of the Uniform Civil 
Code, the discussion seems internally inconsist- 
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ent. Having emphasızed the value of plurality 
in part 1 of the book, which I found the more 
readable section, Stern later fais to develop 
these ideas (pp. 197-9). However, this is only 
a peripheral issue in the book as a whole and 
it would be quite wrong to criticize the author 
for not saying enough on many other issues: 
he could easily have written an epic rather than 
a slim volume. 

This is a pre-Ayodhya book, free from 
much of the later extremism on all sides. It 
allowed the author to re-focus, in his final 
chapter, on agricultural and industrial develo 
ment as well as international relations. On the 
first issue, he concludes that India's bourgeois 
revolution 1s being played out as a conflict 
between competing dominant muddle classes 
(p. 207). On industrial development, Stern 
emphasizes the role of the state, and the states, 
and finds that industrialization has been most 
successful 1n serving the interests of the middle 
classes. On international relations, Stern 
deplores the wasteful militarization of South 
Asia Pakistan’s unwillingness to acknowledge 
Indian hegemony, reflective of its machismo 
culture, manifests itself as a widespread inability 
to a subordinate roles, whether in private 
Ше, political opposition or international rela- 
tions Surely, despite the ranting of some Hindu 
chauvinists, India does not want another ten 
crores of Muslim citizens. The self-serving 
жокку of the military, on both sides, 1s 

n 


ought out well here. 

In a small postscript (p. 231) Stern seeks to 
establish a link between India's regional pre- 
dominance, its status in the world and the 
aspirations of the middle classes. Not surpris- 
ingly, he identifies a psychological issue here, a 
desire to be a universally recogni *great 
power’ rather than a ‘third world’ force of the 
second rank. If that 18 so, Western hubris 18 in 
fact providing an important stimulus for chan- 
ging India, pushing 1t towards the assertion of 
indigenous values because of Шет non- 
recognition abroad. It should strike us that this 
same process 18 also occurring among overseas 
Indian communities, whose development 
remains intricately linked with India's bour- 
geois revolution. 


WERNER F. MENSKI 


NARASINGHA P. Sm: Ramakrsna 
Paramahamsa: a psychological pro- 
file. xvi, 182pp. Leiden, etc.: 
E. J. Brill, 1991. Guilders 185, 
$105.75. 


The Quest for the Historical Jesus or Buddha 
may always be frustrated, but the Bengal 
mystic Gadadhar Chattopadhyay, later known 
as Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836—86), lived 
recently and publicly enough for detailed 
biography and psycho-investigation to be pos- 
sible. er this is done with res or 
ridicule depends on the predilections of different 
writers, and their national backgrounds Martin 
Kampchen in Setze Gott e Grenzen: 
Gesprache des indischen Heiligen ти seinen 
Schülern ibur Herder Taschenbuch 
Verlag, 1984) declines to be frivolous about а 
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saint who was often frivolous himself. Catherine 
Clément in La Folle et le Saint (jointly written 
with Sudhir Kakar, Paris: gius du Seuil, 
1993) brings a Gallic panache to her Freudian 
comparison of 'Ramakrishna le Cygne' with 
“Madeleine le Bouc’ (1854—1918), a mystically- 
inspired mental patient described over eight 
years by Dr. Pierre Janet. Jeffrey J. Kripal, in 
Ram hna's foot mystical homoeroticism 
in the Xathdmrta’ (ed. Michael L. Stennler and 
José Cabezón, Religion, homosexuality and 
hterature, Las Co : Monument Press, 
1992)—an article that eee a startling book 


to come—- brin, nings. American sexual candour to 
his close reading of the Bengal text of 
Ramakrishna’s ‘Gospel’ 


Sil is domiciled in America, and maybe that 
is partly why he feels free to say that 
na's entre spiritual discourse is a 
sermon about sex’. At the same time, there is 
in his book a glee, a love of erudite reference, 
and an una egotism, that one recognizes 
as belonging to a grand tradition of Bengali 
dissent. Present-day members and supporters 
of the Ramakrishna Mission will not like his 
book, but combative debunking will not be 
unfamiliar to them: it has been part of the Ше 
uA Calcutta since. before Ramakrishna was 
rn. 

Sil argues that Ramakrishna was too mixed- 
up, too uneducated, too erratic, too freakish, 
too sexually obsessed to have any serious claim 
to reverence as a spiritual leader. It is rome 
that an organization as high-minded as the 
Ramakrishna Mission—the creation of 
Ramakrishna's dynamic devotee Narendranath 
Datta (Swami Vtvekananda)—should base its 
doctrines on the ‘half-baked’ ramblings of a 
‘clown’. Yet Sil's infectiously mischievous tone 
somehow saves his book from mean- 
mindedness. His conclusion says al: 
*Ràmakrspa was, like Nietzsche's Socrates, а 
Hanswurst—"the buffoon who made others 
take him seriously” That, of course, is cause 
for celebration.’ With some scholars of religion, 
rational scepticism shades into distaste for 
religious behaviour or feeling. Not so with Sil: 
he clearly revels in his subject. For him, 
Ramakrishna 18 a joke, but that does not stop 
him enjoying the joke. 

Much of his analysis is grounded in the fact 
that the standard translation of the Kathàmrta 
by Swami Nikhilananda E bowdlenzed, with 
the 'vulgar се опи ш Ramakrishna's 
earthy, rustic li either removed or 
smoothed over. a i raman (sexual inter- 
course) has become "communion" in the 
Gospel ' Sil has immediate access to the Bengali 
text. he succeeds admurably ın conveyin 
style to the reader, along with the ‘garbled’, 
‘incoherent’ nature of many of ishna's 
pronouncements and metaphors. 

What makes one ultumately distrustful of 
his book, entertaining though it is, is his 
willingness to manipulate his sources with a 
merry abandon worthy of Ramaknshna him- 
self. For example on p. 19, in referrmg to 
Ramakrishna’s lack of social conscience, he 

uotes from The lfe of Swami Vivekananda 
(1912) as evidence of the socially-corumitted 
Vivekananda’s ‘vehement denial of his spirit- 
ual mentor’; 
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* Who cares for your Ramakrishna? Who 
cares for your Bhakti and Mukti? Who 
cares what the scriptures say? I will go to 
hell cheerfully a thousand times, if I can 
rouse my countrymen, immersed in Tamas, 
and make them stand on their own feet 
and be Men, inspired with the spirit of 
Karma-Yoga I am not a follower of 
Ramakrishna or any one, I am follower 
of him only who carries out my plans! I 
am not a servant of or any 
one, but of hum who serves and helps 
others, without caring for his own Mukti.’ 


Sil knows perfectly well that Vivekananda often 
made provocative, throw-away remarks that 
were at odds with the main lines of his thought. 
It is just as possible to quote passages showing 
his pid devotion to his master. If Sil can 

kananda's writings to support his 
hypothesis, can we trust to use the 
Kathamrta fairly? 

Another weakness of the book is that his 
ridicule of Ramakrishna’s ‘ ecstasies '—his view 
that his frequent states of samadhi were patholo- 
gical rather than baa ae not supported by 
any clear view of what would be a uine 
tate of mystical ecstasy. He quotes definitions 
by Eliade, as well as Indian authorities; but the 
drift of his argument is towards dismissal of 
any kind of m m as self-hypnosis or 
insanity For Clément, the incarceration of 
Madeleine in a lunatic asylum reflected rational- 
ist French incomprehension of nuu experi- 
ence. For Sil, Dr. Janet’s approach was correct. 
Ramakrishna, too, was a case for treatment. 

In the end, therefore, his book has to be 
rejected ın favour of more cautious, less 
monan psychological assessments, by Sudhir 

in The Analyst and the Mystic: pschoan- 

Ene reflections оп religion and mysticism, 
Delhi: Viking, 1991, as well as in Clément's 
book), or Je ry J. Кар 1. Kripal. But ad wantin 
an authenti if disrespec 
response to Rael arte zany charisma, 
lund ph sicaliry and ky repartee, should 
turn to Sil for the wicked T pleasure he provides 


WILLIAM RADICE 


E. P. Тномрѕом: Alien homage: 
Edward Thompson апа  Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. With an appendix 
on Edward Thompson's 'Notebook 
of conversations ae Rabindranath’ 


by Uma car ot іа. ix, 175 pp. 

Delhi, etc.: ord University 

Press, 1993. Rs OD £8.95. 

Edward Thompson taught literature at 
Bankura College, from 1910 until 1923. 
Bankura was a  Wesleyan Coll and 


Thompson originally travelled to India as a 
mussionary. He was a minor poet, novelist, 
playwright and translator. On his return to 
ae he became Lecturer in Bengali at 

ord University- His hterary work, while 
considerable in volume, is today little read save 
by those with an academic interest m early 
twentieth-century Anglo-India A forthcoming 
study on Thompson by Mary Lago is likely to 
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rekindle interest, but his reputation with a 
wider readership will probably always be linked 
to that of Tagore's. Alien homage 18 an account 
of Thompson's extraordinary and complex 
relationshtp with the great Bengali poet written 
by his son, the historian E P. Thompson. It 
examines the complications and misunderstand- 
that so often arose in the course of hterary 
collaboration between the two men and the 
almost sundermg circumstances of Tagore’s 
reaction to Thompson’s flawed А 
Rabindranath Tagore: poet and dramatist (19 
Ahen homage is a book that developed out 
of E. P. Thompson’s examination of an archive 
in his possession containing the considerable 
correspondence between Thompson and 
Tagore. The first fruit of his investigation was 
: Ра delivered at an international conference 
е Commonwealth Institute to mark the 
los. anniversary of Tagore's birth in 1986. 
But the resulting study 1s neither the 'hvre de 
circonstance’ nor the act of filial piety that the 
circumstances of its production might suggest. 
It attempts something beyond the illumination 
of a hitherto obscure corner of Tagore studies. 
By an act of historical imagination and 
empathy, E. P Thompson uses his material to 
illustrate some of the wider issues that con- 
fronted Edward Thompson in bus attempts to 
present Bengali literature to a Western audi- 
ence. Such issues are enduring and largely 
unresolved and give a pronounced flavour of 
the contemporary to Thompson's uncertainties. 
Thompson's first encounter with Tagore, 
described in the book as an ‘Epiphany’ 
coincided with the news of Tagore’s gaining 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. There 
is a symbolic significance in Thompson arriving 
in Santiniketan at the high tide of Tagore’s 
mietnatioñal utation, a reputation soon to 
be manipulated by Western orientalist senti- 
mentality and misrepresented by a long succes- 
sion of woefully madequate translations of his 
work. E P Thompson sets out to demonstrate 
that his father’s complicity ш this enterprise 
was not only less than 15 sometimes alleged but 
that Thompson was acutely aware that many 
of the translations were being falsified to meet 
Western ex tions with the encouragement 
notably of C. F. Andrews and W. W. Pearson. 
The 1986 conference to which E. P 
Thompson so memorably contributed, set itself 
the rather ambitious aim of reassessing Tagore's 
achievements across the many areas touched 
by his genius —literature, music, painting, polit- 
ical thought, educational reform and so on. In 
retrospect it seems clear that what was urgently 
required to represent Tagore's us to the 
West was ood translations of his writing. 
William Radice’s recent translations of a selec- 
tion of his poems had already led the way, and 
in the intervening ble versions of 
the poetry and short stories have been produced. 
by, inter alia, Mary Lago, Knshna Dutta, 
Andrew Robinson, Ketaki Kushari Dyson and 
Kaiser Huq. But this concern to present Tagore 
afresh has necessarily resurrected earlier contro- 
versies and the need to account for antecedent 
misrepresentation In the process, Thompson, 
as one of Tagore's earlier translators and his 
first substantial Western critic, has attracted а 
degree of opprobrium. 
In his introduction to his own translations 
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of the poems, Radice cites Tagore's letter to 
William Rothenstein which contains the poet's 
most damning estunate of Thompson's major 
study of Tagore. He characterizes the work as 
‘one of the most absurd books that I have ever 
read dealing with a poet's Ше and writings.’ 
Not only does Tagore advert to Thompson's 
inadequate knowledge of Bengal, but even 
more revealingly opines, ‘I am certain he would 
have been much more careful if his subject 
were a continental poet of reputation 1n Europe 
He ought to have realized his responsibility all 
the more because of the fact that there was 
hardly anyone in Europe who could judge his 
book from his own firstband knowledge. But 
this has only made him bold and safely 
dogmatic.’ Radice's pape in introducing the 
controversy was un: tedly to illustrate the 
ра that һе in the path of any English 
reter of Bengal rather than to engage 
acile denigration of Thompson’s efforts. 
He does, however, concede that Thompson was 
*Iunited by his missionary and British Imperial 
background’. In Allen homage, E. P. Thompson 
acknowledges the limitation ( Limits may also 
be seen as the contexts of human exchanges’) 
but also wishes to investigate the more interes- 
ting question of Thompson's success m tran- 
ascending those limitations 
The case for the prosecution is fairly stated 
by E. P. Thompson Edward Thompson, 
though increasingly sceptical of the whole 
imperial adventure, was sufficiently а man of 
his own era to be over-confident that his own 
literary standards approximated to ' universal" 
ones. In a letter to his wife, we find him 
confidently, writing about the purpose of his 
Jugore 8 tudy in which he hoped to ‘give the 
West a pukka view of Rabi at last and give 
Bengali a criticism of its own stuff by universal 
standards.’ The charge of arrogance is easily 
made, but may surely be mitigated by the fact 
that the Bengah intellecutal éhte with whom 
Thompson consorted were themselves more 
than -convinced of the universality of 
such standards. Moreover, in the compa 
of intellectuals such аз Brajendrenath 
Seal, Prasantachandra Mabalanobis or Abanin- 
dranath Tagore, frank criticism of Bengal 
society was commonplace It took the tradition- 
alist, Dineshchandra Sen to observe, ‘Bengal 
has not given Rabindranath to Europe Rather 
Europe has given him to the Bengals By 
praising him, the European scholars praise 
their own gift On this reading, Thompson 18 
scarcely to be blamed for his imperfect recogni- 
tion of late twentieth-century notions of cultural 
hegemony. Indeed insofar as he did identify 
the configurations of cultural i lism it 
was in the uncritical stance of men like Andrews 
and Pearson which he felt to be insincere and 
ulttmately patronizing. 
ompson is to be blamed, E. P. 
Thompson implies, it is in his failure to 
appreciate the changed circumstances brought 
ut by the Great War The spectacle of 
Europe itself apart in the most brutal 
fashion dispelled, for many of the Indian 
intelligentsia, the myth of ‘Pax Britannica'—a 
disillusionment heightened by the massacre 
at Jallanwala Bagh in 1919. What E P. 
Thompson describes as the ‘late Indian summer 
of literary enchantment' was over And yet 
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Edward Thompson blundered on, confident in 
his belief in universal standards and ‘even- 
handedness’, not hearing the hollow sound of 
his voice in the changed acoustics brought 
about by this first intense phase of the non- 
cooperation movement. 

E P Thompson argues that it is against 
this backdrop that the generally hostile гесер- 
tion of Edward Thompson's Tagore must 
understood, when 'The very tone of the ex 
cathedra critic, pretending to speak for universal 
literary standards...came, not from a cathedra, 
but an Englishman ' 

This sive account does not, of course, 
entirely unravel the tangled skein of misunder- 
standings and musrecognitions that troubled 
the essentially sympathetic relationship between 
the two men. Undoubtedly there was a d 
of mutual ‘cultural politeness’ which so ofen 
leads to a misreading of signals. Was there, one 
wonders, something of the brash arriviste in 
Thompson, an uneasy mixture of self- 
deprecation and arrogance that was painful to 
the fastidious side of Tagore’s nature? Was 
there, as E P. Thompson suggests ‘an over- 
heated atmosphere in the Tagore circle around 
Santiniketan’ in which ‘the manipulation of 
the gurudeb’s image had become an increasingly 
“political” operation’? To what extent was the 
accusation of Thompson’s deficiencies in 
Bengali actuated by these factors? Perhaps 
Mary Lago’s study will provide an answer to 
these fascinating questions, What emerges most 
powerfully from this book 1s that Thompson 
was a far from typical representative of British 
imperial or missionary endeavour He was, as 
E. P Thompson has it, ‘a marginal man, a 
courier between cultures who wore the author- 
ized livery of neither’ 


RONALD WARWICK 


STEVEN D. GOODMAN and RONALD M. 
DAVIDSON (ed.): Tibetan Buddhism: 
reason and revelation. (SUNY Series 
in Buddhist Studies.) ix, 215 pp. 
Albany NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1992. $44.50 


(paper $14.95). 


The eight ра that make up this gratifying 
volume were optas presented in 1980 d 

the second (and last) conference of the No 
American Tibetological Society, which 1s now, 
unfortunately, defunct. Several of these were 
obviously and thoroughly revised and updated 
Since they were written, others were equally 
obviously not. The volume begins with a fine 
introductory essay (pp 1-9) in which the 
editors sketch out some methodological prob- 
lems that arise п the study of Tibetan texts, 
with or without Tibetan informants. rd also 
make it quite clear that, contrary to the feeling 
one might get when perusing some of the 
catalogues of publishing houses specializing in 
the publication of ations of Tibetan texts, 
Tibetan Buddhism neither began nor ended 
with the treatises of Tsong kha pa Blo bzang 
grags pa (1357—1419), the great Юра’ Idan 
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pa/Dge lugs pa scholar-monk, and his 
ollowers. 
The шаш body of the volume 18 divided 
into two parts, the first of which is entitled 
* Philosophical explorations’, and 1t consists of 
the following essays Н. V. Guenther, ‘Some 
aspects of rDzogs-chen thought' (pp. 13-23), 
K. Lipman, 'What is Buddhist logic?. some 
Tibetan developments of Pramdna theory’ 
(рр. 25—44), and К. Lang, “А dialogue on 
cath: Tibetan commentators on the first 
chapter of Aryadeva's Catuhśataka’ 
. 45—54). Of these, Guenther’s essay is, as 1s 
to be expected, rather esoteric and idiosyncratic. 
True enough, the subject matter of his paper 
belongs to one of the most complex Buddhist 
doctrinal entities, but the orignal Tibetan is 
often much more to understand than the 
philosophical liberties Guenther sometimes 
seems to take with his sources. The paper 
Lipman begins by taking issue wi 
L. Schmithausen's review of the well known 
иу of the notion of the tathdgatagarbha by 
D. Seyfort Ruegg. At the time of writing his 
fundamental work, Ruegg was of course by 
and large dependent on Dga' Idan pa (and Dge 
lu p treatises. Lipman alludes to 
Schmi usen’s mam methodological objection 
to Ruegg's book in WZKS, xvu, 1973, 136—7, 
where we read: 'Fassen wir zusammen, so 
durfte klar веш, даб die von Ru [=Ruegg, 
vdK] favorisierte Tathigatagarbha-Interpre- 
tation, so interessant sie an sich selbst ist, vom 
Standpunkt emer histonschen Betrachtungs- 
weise kaum weniger haltbar ist als die 
Auffassung der dGe-lugs-pas . Es handelt sich 
um eine onisierende Interpretation, die 
davon ausgeht, daB alle Mahayanasiitras, als 
das Wort Buddha, Ausdruck einer einheit- 
lichen Lehre sein mussen. Fur den Philoso- 
phiehustoriker aber ist, auch wenn er ein 
durchaus positives Verhaltnis zu seinem Stoff 
hat, ein solches Postulat nich akzeptabel.’ 
Lipman suggests that the implication of that 
position is that a ‘harmonizing interpretation 
[ог {һе Dee Jugs pa] ... з opposed to an 
istorical-philologically objective enterprise’, 
but this 18 not entirely commensurate with 
Schmithausen's statement or intention A 
mighty (and memorable) line occurs on p. 26. 
‘To put it sumply, to study kLong-chen-pa is 
to forever change one's understanding of 
Tsong-kha-pa, and vice versa' The recent 
availability of the writings of Dol po pa Shes 
rab rgyal mtshan (1292-1361), through the 
efforts of M. Kapstein, would now provide an 
additional context for the discussion. The 
Tibetan text central to ЫШ, very interes- 
ting disquisitions on ' Buddhist logic' 1s the Lta 
sri Shan 'byed, ‘A distinction between philo- 
iritual realization’, by the twent- 
eth-century ying ma pa thinker Mdo sngags 
Bstan pa’! nyi ma (1907-1959)—his dates 
appear in Lang's paper on p. 47—which, in 
terms of its goal and methodology, very much 
resembles the Theg pa che chung gong ‘og тат 
par 'byed pa'i gal mdo nges pa'i gtan tshigs dri 
med gsal don сш mdo. Texts concerned with 
the logical establishment of the authenticity of 
the Rdzogs-chen teachings of Bon (Dolanjt 
Tibetan npo Monastic Centre, 1972), 
499-626] by the thirteenth-century Bon po 
scholar 'A zha Blo gros rgyal mtshan. Lang's 
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article on memento mori begins with an over- 
view of the extant Indian and Tibetan com- 
mentarial literature on the Catuhéataka, and 
basically surveys the contents of the first 
chapter of Aryadeva's text. In addition to the 
commentaries she cites, we may mention that 
the Chinese Nationalities Lib of the 
Cultural Palace of Nationalities in Beijing 
houses two hitherto unknown exegeses of the 
text, the first of which is a very brief three- 
folio handwritten dbu med manuscript of a 
summary-cum-topical Mr of the text by 
Gtsang nag pa Brtson ' ER D A d Пл 
century). It 1s entitled Bzhi brgya pa i bsdus йо 
and is catalogued under no. > 0051410). The 
second is a 70-folio dbu med manuscript of the 
Rnal 'byor spyod pa bzhi гуа pa rgyan gyi me 
tog under catalogue no. 007316, text no. 8 by 
Bcom Idan ral gri (c 1235-1310) An incom- 
plete dbu med manuscript of this same work in 
nine folios is registered under catalogue no. 
007316 text no 9. 

The second part of the volume bears the 
title of ‘Visionary explorations’, which we 
probably have to read in the sense that the 
editors did not wish to impute abhijfià to the 
authors of the articles. Or, did they? In any 
event, the essays comprising this section are 
the following: K. К. Tanaka and R E. 
Robertson, “А Ch'an text from Tun-huang. 
unplications for Ch'an influence on Tibetan 
Buddhism’ . 57-78), М.  Kapstein, 
‘Remarks on the Mani bKa’-’bum and the cult 
of Avalokite$vara in Tibet’ Metas) 19-93), 
J Gyatso, ‘Genre, authorship, 
sion in visionary Buddhism. е Шегагу tradi- 
tions of Thang-stong rGyal-po' (pp. 95-108), 
R. M. Davidson *Pre studies on 


Hevajra's poe NEL а and the Lam-'bras 
Tshogs-bshad ' (рр. 107-32), and S. D. 
Goodman, 'Rig-dzin ‘Jigs-med LC and 
the kLong-Chen sNying-Thig' (pp. 133-46). 
The first of these 15 a maste: and state-of- 


the-art study of a little text on Sudden 
awakening (Pelliot tib.116), using four extant 
ese manuscripts of the same work and all 
the available secondary literature up to the 
year 1990. The essay by Kapstein tackles one 
of the most perplexing and complex hterary 
cycles of Tibet, which was [re-]discovered (or 
compiled) as a gter ma, ‘treasure text’, over a 
period of some 200 years, from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth centuries Kapstem quite rightly 
notes that it forms a syncretic entity, belonging 
schools. Another surrey of this cycle cam pa 
schools. Another survey of this cycle can 
found m E. K Dargyay, 'Srong-btsan sgam- 
po’s “ Biography ” in the Мат bka’ Бит, Acta 
Ortentalia Hungarica, xii, 2—3, 1989, 247-57. 
Kapstein's date for Nyang ral Ny1 ma'od zer— 
the discoverer of the third part of this cycle— 
should read ‘1124-1192’ and пої 
* 1124/36-1204' as we find on p. 81 Gyatso's 
paper gives an excellent survey of Thang ston 
rgyal po's (1361-1485) teachings; she suggests 
that these may be called ‘visionary Buddhism 
since ‘all of his teachings are traced to one or 
another of the visionary events which he is said 
to have experienced during his life’. Her essay 
also includes a very useful typology of the 
literary instances that we encounter in this kind 
of Buddhism Davidson's paper sheds a great 
deal of hight on the intricacies of the textual 
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background of and interplay among Sa skya 
meditative traditions anent the Hevajratantra 
and its associated hterature, particularly that 
of the Lam ‘bras tshogs bshad imtiated by Ngor 
chen Kun dga' bzang po (198216) A few 


of his dates must be rectified: for instance, p: 
111 Go rams Bsod nams seng ge (1429— —1489) 
instead of ‘(1429-1501 112 'Pha 


(1735 1280) instead of dofus га b 


31 Sa skya „Pandita 1182-1251) instead of 
*(1181-1251)' and Tshar chen (1502-1566) 
instead of ' 1502—1455)”. In addition, what 18 


called eae s goan 1g? (p 178, n. 11) 1s 
ап UE his student A-tsa-ra 
Баүй, уве 85 it f £ деа in the Sde dge 
print of "Phags pa's oeuvre. Lastly, Goodman’s 
essay focuses on the biography of one of the 
greatest Tibetan visionaries, Jigs med ріпа pa 
(1730—1798), and is, like most of the other 
pa in this volume, a piece of solid and well- 
documented scholarship 
The volume closes with the notes to all the 
pers (pp. 147-207), a list of contributors 
Tob. 209% 209—10), and ыс (pp. 211-15). In sum, 
is a very useful book, well produced and 
with but a few printing and M QUEM oversights. 
For exemple, the hea Guenther’s paper 
consistently read MARS Chad instead of rDzogs 
chen and for ‘Atiga’ in Lan ( 45), Kapstein 
(p. 85) and Goodman (p. 58), we may have 
to read ‘Абба’, as was argued some time ago 
by Н. Eimer. However, these do not detract 
from the overall high standard of this most 
welcome volume. 


LEONARD W. J. VAN DER КООР 


HucH RICHARDSON: Ceremonies of the 
Lhasa year. Edited by Michael Aris. 
133 pp. London: Serindia Publica- 
tions, 1993. £16.95. 


The book under review presents the main 
ceremonies officially ena m Lhasa under 
the auspices of the Dala: Lama's government 
in order to demonstrate and legitimize 1t8 power 
in the years before the Chinese occupation. 
The author was an eyewitness of these events 
during the time he spent in Tibet as representat- 
ive, first of the British and, later, of the Indian 
government (1936—40, 1946—47 and 1947—50). 

The earliest and most detailed account of 
the t ceremonies held in Lhasa was given 
by the Italian Capuchin missionary, Cassiano 
da Macerata (Giovanni Beligatti m lay Ше). A 
born ethnographer, though unconscious of it 
and of his lack of scientific preparation, he 
recorded simply and faithfully what he wit- 
nessed in 1741-42. Others followed, but no 
Western scholar has previonaly attempted a 
detailed description of all the ceremonies in 
their month by month progression, like the one 
afforded here by Hugh Richardson. This 
Scottish scholar and diplomat had the oppor- 
tunity to watch and study ceremonies on several 
occasions, at a discreet distance, but always 
with good visibility. They generally took place 
in the area of the Jo-khang, the earliest and 
most sacred temple in Lhasa. He recorded 
events in the form of notes, which in this book 
have been supplemented by his memories and 
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by information gathered from recent Tibetan 
publications. 

The material comprises over 40 events in 
Lhasa and its surrounding areas, following a 
chronological order based on the 12 lunar 
months of the Tibetan calendar Only one of 
the festrvals described, the Comparison of the 
Gods at Nechung (p. 92), was not celebrated 
annually, being held once every 12 years. The 
most important ceremonies took place during 
the first month, to which almost half of the 
book 18 dedicated, starting from New Year's 
Day which can fall at any time between 
February and March. 

The texts are illustrated by a number of 
fine black-and-white photos, 80 of which were 
taken by the author They are accompanied by 
a map of Lhasa (ınside cover) and by a plan 
(p. 38) of the Jo-khang. The photos and their 
captions enable the reader to follow, step by 
step, an illustrated narrative which 1s as fres 
and vivid as ıf the ceremonies were being 
performed today in the reader’s presence. 

The majority of the festi in the old 
Tibetan state were consciously religious, or at 
least reflected an awareness of religion (e.g, the 
festivals of the Circumambulation of the Fields 
and of the Conjunction of Nine Evils, pp. 108 
and 115). Nothing signrficant occurred in Tibet 
without some religious ritual, and only a very 
few ceremonies, like the Bathing Festival (p 
109), were purely secular On the other hand, 
few were exclusively religious; most were occa- 
sions for merry-making at which much singing, 
dancing, eating, drinking and sporting went on. 

One of the ceremonies, the Universal 
Incense-Offering, was related to the earliest and 
most important event in the history of 
Buddhism in Tibet: it commemorated the 

гератапопа for the foundation of the first 

uddhit monastery at Samye (рр. 94-5) 
during the second half of the eighth century 
However, the most important festivals in Lhasa 
were above all a celebration of the power of 
the Dalai Lamas and their religious order. 

The longest and most spectacular event of 
the New Year celebrations was the ceremony 
of the Casting out of the Votrve Offering for 
the Great Prayer. This was started in the 
fifteenth cen by the t scholar Tsong- 
kha-pa, whose followers founded the religious 
order to which the Dalai Lamas belong The 
ceremony of the Great Assembly of Worship 
in the second month (pp. 60-61) was instituted 
by a great lay scholar of the same order, Sangs- 
rgyas-rgya-mtsho, the fifth regent of Tibet, to 
commemorate the death of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama. The Demon-Ransom King ceremony 
was performed for the life and good fortune of 
the Dalai Lamas or regents (p 62). The Golden 
Procession of the Assembly of Worship was 
instituted by the fifth regent to commemorate 
a vision seen by the Fifth Dalai Lama. Another 
festival celebrated the birthday of the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Dalai Lama (p. 91). 
In many ceremonies an important role was 
played by the Dalat Lama's 13 dancing boys, 
а troupe set up by the Fifth Dalai Lama. They 
performed stylized dances similar to those 
recorded in other parts of Tibet and m Ladakh, 
and also resembling old Chinese mntual 
performances 

Though many ceremonies traced their origin 
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to the remote past of Tibetan cultural history, 
they were rearranged and elaborated at different 
times, especially in the seventeenth century 
during the rule of the Fifth Dalai Lama. By 
calling on Mongol military support, the Great 
Fifth established both the supremacy of his 
own religious order and the theocratic regime 
which lasted until 1959. The bloody campaigns 
of his Mongol ally, Gushri Khan, put an end 
not only to the dynasty of lay Tibetan 
kings who ruled southern and central Tibet 
from their capital, Shigatse, but also to the 
independent a of Be-ri, 1n eastern Tibet. 
Lhasa became the capital of the new Tibetan 
state, which was placed under nominal Mongol 
rule, and a palace built on the hill of the Potala 
by the Fifth Dala: Lama and completed by his 
fifth regent became the bol of the new rule. 

Knowledge of this historical background is 
needed to understand the political ee 
of much of the ceremonial followed dunng the 
festivals in Lhasa The final celebrations for 
the New Year were marked by three events of 
a military character which were introduced by 
the Fifth Dalai Lama in recognition of the 
support of Gushri Khan m defeating the last 

ibetan king (p. 30). Md clothes 
рр. 12, 16, 34, 16, 69, 82, 83, 108), tents 
p. 39), standards (p. 34), salutes (p. 57), titles 
р. 31), terms (р 39), and even an interlude 
introduced by the Thirteenth Dalai Lama 
(p. 121), were in fact reminders of the close 
relationship between the Tibetan government 
and the former Mongol rulers of Tibet whose 
descendants still took part ш at least one 
festival in Richardson's tune (pp. 39 and 58). 

Echoes of the struggle between the king of 
Tibet and the Fifth Dalai Lama in the seven- 
teenth century were particularly evident in 
some ceremonies. on the second day of the 
year a dangerous game was played by men 
from the vilages of southern Tibet as a form 
of duty apparently imposed by the Fifth Dalai 
Lama ın retaliation for their former king's 
opposition to his seizure of power in 1642 
Accidents appear to have been not infrequent, 
во festivals were not always occasions of 
enjoyment for all. The monks of тышо 
orders other than the Dalai Lama's played 
hardly any role (see pp. 64 and 77 for a couple 
of exceptions). The proctors of the monastery 
of Drepung, the headquarters of the Dalai 
Lamas and their order before the construction 
of the palace on the Potala hil, acted as 

refects of Lhasa for three weeks during the 
estival of the Great Prayer, as well as appearing 
in other ceremonies, and exerted their power 
through a monastic police who were recruited 
exclusively from the monasteries of the Dalai 
Lama's order. 

The book is also interesting for hints of the 
evolution of ceremonies over the centuries up 
to our time, including a strident rendering of 
“Сой Save the King’, which Tibetans had 
adopted as a salute to the Dalai Lama. It 
concludes with an epilogue in which the author 
reminds us that the ceremonies described can 
never agam be seen as he recorded them. It 
could not be otherwise, since great ceremonies 
are generally meant to celebrate the power of 
ruling institutions However, when reading the 
author's polemic against the ‘Chinese’, whose 
regime has indeed been guilty of occupying 
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Tibet and causing the destruction of most of 
its cultural heritage, it 18 perhaps as well to 
remember the millions of ordinary Chinese who 
have also suffered at the hands of ther 
government, and those few Chinese scholars 
who have nevertheless managed to pursue a 
real interest in things Tibetan. 

The bibliography is divided into works 1n 
Western languages and works in Tibetan. It is 
followed by an index of Tibetan names, titles, 
terms, and expressions as rendered phonetically 
in the book. Hach entry is followed by its 
transliteration and explanation, and the mdex 
thus also serves as a glossary and notes. 

Hugh Richardson's work is a useful tool 
for all students of Tibetan matters and will be 
of a great interest to the general public, too. It 
bears witness to the unique culture of the 
Tibetan people, the author's understand- 
ing of the cultural heritage of Tibet, as well as 
his unflinching devotion to the cause of its 
independence and, finally, to the bold editorial 
policy of the publisher, who has consistently 
concentrated his efforts on the publication of 
serious and scholarly work related to Tibet and 
the Himalayan regions. 


ERBERTO F. LO BUE 


MICHAEL LAFARGUE: Тао and 
Method: a reasoned approach to the 
Tao Te Ching. (SUNY Series in 
Chinese Philosophy and Culture.) 
xvi, 640 pp. Albany NY: State 
University of New York Press, 
1994, $74.50. 


The application of critical exegetical tech- 
nique to early Chinese texts 1s a trend that 13 
to be welcomed. LaFargue develops a hermen- 
eutical method which 1s designed to recover the 
original meaning and context of the Тао Te 
Ching. His first part sets out the th he uses. 
The second part looks at the shıh (scholars) of 
Warring States China and how they functioned 
in society. Part 3 identifies the of language 
that characterizes the Tao Te Ching. LaFargue 
believes that it is fundamentally a reworking of 
oral sayings which function as proverbs. The 
proverb has a general applicability but does 
not lend itself to metaphysical dissection. Part 
4 contains LaFargue's own translation of the 
Chinese text of the Tao Te Ching along with a 
commentary and a topical glossary. Since this 
fourth part 18 largely the same as his earlier 
The Tao of the Tao Te Ching (Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 1992), I 
shall not comment on it here. 

The proof of the value of LaFargue's 
method will be found 1n the degree to which it 
illuminates the text of the Тао Te Chmg. It 15 
important that the hermeneutical theory does 
not become such as to determine the meaning 
of the text by deliberately precluding certain 
avenues of thought. LaFargue believes he is 
undertaking a historical hermeneutics which 
both traces ideas to their origin in human 
experience and distinguishes between the ori- 
ginal meaning of a text and its relevance to 
modern times 
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LaFargue 18 particularly critical of views 
that see the Way as a symbol whose real 
referent зз a metaphysical reality. Unfor- 
tunately, he does not specify whom he is 
attacking. His work would gam much if he did 
identify specific interpretations of Lao Tzu 
which he deemed to at variance with the 
original meaning. Instead we find the opponents 
are ‘foundatonalism’, ‘the scriptural 
ple ge and other such abstract concepts 
defined by the author But not only is the 
discussion di against particular inter- 
pretations of the Lao Tzu, 1t also purports to 
solve central problems in the philosophy of 
religion by proposing that all world-views are 
semiotic systems of mutually defining elements. 
Thus the Christian God is real in the Christian 
world and the Taoist Way is real in the Taoist 
world, but there is no one world which would 
enable one to compare one with the other. 

The thesis here goes well beyond what is 
required for an exposition of the text of the 
Tao Te Ching. It 13 moreover controversial and 
indeed unsettling, for if LaFargue believes a 
priori that any metaphysical referent for Tao is 
impossible to say that the Lao Tzu 
convalidates his view is tautologous In other 
words the Tao Te Ching is a book of aphorisms 
without metaphysical claus and cannot be 
anything else because no literature can claim to 
be anything else. This shifts the focus from the 
Tao Te Ching itself to LaFargue’s own philo- 
sophical understanding. The average sinologist . 
would probably be more interested in the 
weaker claim that the Тао Te Сту was 
originally intended as a collection of proverbs 


but that Wang Pi, for instance, edited it as a 
metaphysical work. 
Since LaFar has shifted the ground to 


the more general philosophical arguinent a few 
comments on this are in order. t LaFargue 
says about God and Tao is equally applicable 
to ‘you’ and ‘the world’. To say that ‘you’ 1s 
a non-referential symbol of my discourse 
dependent for his or her existence on other 
elements goes against natural commonsense. It 
was precisely the awareness that reason postu- 
lates the existence of a self and of the world 
that led Kant to draw up his philosophy. 
LaFargue also argues that moral concern for 
something superlatively good 1s a dimension of 
all world-views. It was just such an observation 
which led Kant to draw up his metaphysics as 
a metaphysics based on ethics, Serious consid- 
eration of Kant is clearly called for but 
sadly lacking. 

p.9 the reader is introduced to the 
German term Sachkritik. This, we are told, 
deals with die Sach, While the first term 18 
spelled correctly, the expression die Sach is 
manifestly incorrect. Moreover, since the cor- 
rect spelling, die Sache, never appears, one 
wonders if author, publisher and proof-reader 
were all illiterate in German. On p. 117 the 
French word manqué appears as manqué. One 
hopes that this 1s just a printing mistake and 
not a sign of equal incompetence in French. 

In the discussion of the text proper, 
LaFargue refers to his own translation and one 
does have to keep a marker ш the latter part 
of the book to locate the relevant section 
Fortunately that of the book 1s provided 
with footnotes, whereas the first three parts are 
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given endnotes alone, a regrettable feature for 
which the editors are responsible. 

While I am unhappy with LaFargue's own 
philosophical hermeneutics I welcome the 
attempt to use modern critical theory on 
ancient Chinese texts If Chinese philosophy 1s 
to enter into dialogue with the world it requires 
a presentation that matches the standards 
employed 1n biblical and classical studies in the 
West. The way ahead lies m ensuring that 

riority 18 given to the text and not to the 
Formenentics Hermes is the messenger of the 
gods and if they wish to talk about metaphysical 
Tao he has no right to stop them so doing. 
Having said that, LaFargue may well be right 
in clarming that ın the original Тао Te Ching 
there was no desire to expound metaphysi 
entities. 


EDMUND RYDEN 


JOHN MAKEHAM: Name and actuality 
in early Chinese thought. (SUNY 
Series in Chinese Philosophy and 
Culture.) xviii, 286 pp. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 
1994. $54.50. 


This short work with nine appendices, ample 
notes and an index, despite its title, is not 
intended to be a proper history of the relation- 
ship of name (mmg) and actuality (shi) in early 
Chinese philosophy. Rather it is a study of this 
topic in the works of the Eastern Han philo- 
sopher, Xu Gan (170-217 AD). As such it 
brings light to shine on a little-known figure 
and expands our knowledge of Chinese philo- 
sophy linking the pre-Qin and early Han 
philosophers to their later successors in the 
Wei-Jin period. 

Living at a time of unbridled pursuit of 
reputation and position for its own sake, Xu 
Gan argued that one’s actual worth should 
determine one's reputation (ming). This led him 
to a correlative theory of naming. Names 
should correspond to actualities, such that only 
the name which is inherently appropriate to a 
given actuality should be used for that actuality. 

Makeham divides his study into four parts. 
The first part expounds Xu Gan’s collection of 
essays, entitled Zhong Lun discourses that hit 
the mark, Makeham sets out to make explicit 
the view of name and actuality that Xu Gan 
implicitly holds In the second part the focus is 
on the history of the name-actuality distinction 
in early Chinese philosophy. The third part 
discusses social factors that led Xu Gan to his 
distinctive philosophical view Finally, the 
fourth section examines the moral implications 
of Xu Gan’s theory. 

For many readers the second part may 
touch on more familiar ground Starting from 
the Confucian rectification of names, Makeham 
takes us through pre-Han thought. Despite 
differences of ‘school’ the main trend has been 
that of nominalism For Confucius, names both 
describe and prescribe what is the case. The 
Later Mohists were concerned with definitions 
rather than with the reality to which they 
corresponded: Xun Qing claimed that the ruler 
should decide what names to use; Han Fei used 
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the name-actuality distinction to measure the 
accountability of functionaries 

Correlative theories are found in the four 
pian of Guanzr Xin shu shang, etc., and in the 
Chun Ош Fan Lu Given the importance of 
correlative theories of namıng to Xu Gan ıt is 
to be regretted that there is no discussion of 
the Mawangdui text known as the Huangdi 
Sying or Huanglao Boshu. The following pas- 
sage from the Jingfa, chapter 6, Lun is relevant 
to Makeham’s study: 


‘When name and actuality correspond to 

each other then all 18 fixed; 

When name and actuality do not corre- 

spond, then one must be still, 

Things correct themselves; names decree 

themselves; affairs fix themselves." 

Uingfa, 6 Lun, Mawangdui MS, cols. 
56b—57a) 


Granted that the dating of the Jingfa ıs still 
disputed, yet for some scholars, as Chen 
Guymg and his circle in Beijing, it would 
provide much earlier evidence for correlative 
theories of naming than anything Makeham 
presents. 

Part 3 of the book touches on the methods 
of promotion in Han China, showing how they 
were manipulated by connexions and by eco- 
nomic considerations. The Eastern Han rulers 
were disreputable, hence Xu Gan could not 
rely on there being sage rulers to correct names. 
In the field of scholarship New Text Scholars 
had developed a style of commentary on the 
classics which consisted m inserting comments 
m the text. Old Text Scholars concentrated on 
glossing characters no longer immediately intel- 
ligible Both forms of commentary led to a 
concern with peripherals and, in Xu Gan’s 
eyes, a neglect of the essential meaning. As a 
result of these two features Xu Gan was 
persuaded into a correlative rather than a 
nomunalist theory of naming. Reputation 
should d on actual achievement and 
scholarly learnmg should not be expended 
in trivia. 

Makeham is a good translator and a good, 
clear wnter. He has dedicated himself to one 
topic and explored it thoroughly, bar the 
omission of the Mawangdui text. Notes, appen- 
dices and bibliography are copious One does, 
though, regret the absence of the orignal 
Chinese text of the Zhong Lun, especially since 
it is not easily available. Makeham himself uses 
a 1917 edition from Yangzhou and is currently 
working on an annoted translation. It 18 to be 
hoped that publishers will allow him to 1nclude 
the original Chinese text. 

The current annoying fad of making foot- 
notes into endnotes is observed This makes 
consultation more difficult The problem is 
further compounded by the fact that the text 
proper does not have the chapter numbers on 
each page whilst the heading on the notes 1s 
only to the chapter number. Thus if one finds 
a given footnote, ¢.g. note 64 on page 77 and 
wants to look it up, one must first flap back to 
the beginning of the chapter containing pa 
77, 30 to 67 and then search through the 
back of the ok for notes to ch. 1v, hunting 
for number 64. One would have thought that 
in a computerized age such page-flapping could 
be avoided. 
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Наз and Ames's SUNY series are bringing 
much sinological scholarship into the public 
eye. Makeham's study is a deserving addition 
to the series and he merits every encouragement 
for his forthcoming translation of Xu Gan's 
Zhong Lun. 


EDMUND RYDEN 


TD MÜLLER: Вито und 

Moderne: Ouyang Jingwu, Taixu 
und das Ringen um ein zeitgemdfles 
Selbstverstándnis im | chinesischen 
Buddhismus des frühen 20 Jahr- 
hunderts. (Münchener ostasiatische 
Studien, Bd. 63.) ix, 230 pp. Stutt- 
gart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1993. 
DM 76. 

MoNIKA DREXLER: Daoistische 
Schriftmagie: Interpretationen zu den 
Schriftamuletten Fu im Daozang. 
(Münchener ostasiatische Studien, 
Bd. 68.) viii, 24] pp. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1994. 


While the Harvard East Asian Monographs 
Series seems well on 1ts way to the two hundred 
mark, the number of volumes in most other 
East Asian series 1s easily eclipsed by that put 
out from Munich under the editorship of 
Herbert Franke, Wolfgang Bauer and others 
during the past que of a century. Given the 
interests of 1ts editors, volumes on the history 
of religion have been particularly plentiful, and 
the two latest offerings of this type show just 
why the series remains a major force in the 
field. Müller's study pee up where Holmes 
Welch's study of the Buddhist revival in China 
from Harvard, already а quarter of а century 
old, left off. Rather than simply sketch the 
progress of the movement as a whole and its 
personalities, Muller does its leaders the credit 
of taking their ideas seriously and analysing 
them in their historical context. 

It is particularly gratifying to see that a 
riod of research in Ја has brought out 
y the Japanese input into Chinese develop- 
ments, for example in Tantric Buddhism though 
the work of Gonda Rafu (1846-1934), a figure 
лок by Welch who is given his due here оп 
pp 123-6. I notice that Gonda's role in 
nnging East Asian Tantrism back to China 
from Japan 1s once again acknowledged ш a 
lustory of Hong Kong Buddhism by Ip Man- 
yee (Ye Wenyi) in issue 3 (1992) of the local 
benodidal Faxung xuehui jikan, and that a 
small cloister tracing its existence back to his 
activities 1s also now active in the Jing’an si, 
Shanghai. As the current Chinese revival of 
Buddhi gathers strength, particularly in 
Taiwan, the developments of the early twentieth 
century are assuming grea greater significance than 
at the time of Welch’s work, so it 18 very 
reassuring to see a scholar working ш this field 
once more. 
The onward march of Taoist studies, on the 
other hand, has been entirely conspicuous for 
well over a decade, so in a way it is more 
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surprising that it has taken until now for a 
monograph to ap on one of the most basic 
problems in un aderstanding Taoism: how to 
make sense of the talismanic signs known as 
fu? A certain number of earlier scholars has, of 
course, touched upon this topic, but with 
Drexler the systematic study of this type of 
writing can be said to have truly begun. Her 
opening chapters look at materials on the early 
history of the fu made available by archaeolo- 
gical excavations of matenals of the Han 
dynasty, but the bulk of her work provides an 
analysis of the much more plentiful materials 
ш the Taoist canon which may be associated 
with the * Tianxin zhengfa' of the Song period: 
from p. 157 onwards she provides what 
amounts to а miniature dictionary of fu from 
such sources, particularly the Lingbao wuliang 
duren g dafa. 

'This of course leaves plenty of work to be 
done on those materials which date to between 
the Han and the Song, not only Taoist but 
Buddhist, since talismanic writing of an East 
Asian type occurs, for example, in Taishó 
Canon text no. 1668 (vol. 32), and might indeed 
provide some clues as to its origin, Some of 
DEUS ioo ds ie Drexler seem to be 

too, in the Jinsuo liuzhu ym (a 
relations отан wil has been pointed out to me 
by Judith M. Boltz), and might equally help in 

g the filiation of that particular text 
Anyone interested in such problems is now 
provided through this study with a new tool 
which they cannot afford to ignore We can, I 
think, feel sure that this will be by no means 
the last volume from this series to make a 
valuable contribution to our understanding of 
the development of Chinese religion. Now that 
the fashion for translating French monographs 
in this area 1nto English for the benefit of 
American students has become well established, 
how long will 1t be before German works hke 
this will be given the same treatment? 


T H. BARRETT 


Ковввт P. Hymers and CONRAD 
SCHIROKAUER (ed.) Ordering the 
world: approaches to state soci- 
ety in Sung Dynasty China. (Studies 
on China, 6.) xiv, 437 pp. Berkeley: 
University of ornia Press, 
1993. $50. 


This volume of essays on statecraft, which 
brings to the fore a yo T eneration of 
promising specialists for ung period, 
киев an important resource for all serious 

olars, In the spirit of rectifying names, 
however, it should be noted that is no 
book on statecraft as the art of ching-shth, 
namely, the ‘administration of state affairs’ 
with an institutional focus. Its purported focus 
is the point ‘where political or institutional 
history meet intellectual history’ (p.2)— 
exploring the ideas or values behind the 
agendas, it would seem Written principally by 
social or intellectual historians, the study takes 
up the lives of men whose ideas held unique 
promise as statecraft. Often, these are literati 
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who aspired to political power but failed, either 
in acquiring that power or securing it over the 
long haul: with the singular exception of Wang 
An-shih, these were men whose arid and often 
artless rummations on governance would 
scarcely have survived a near millennium but 
for their authors’ autonomous celebnty as 
philosophers or historians. Then again, the 
value of this volume lies precisely in its focus 
on the least known of these famous men 
and their hves—moral-cum-pohtical platforms 
that engage a range of critical issues over three 


long centuries. 

Thus collection of ten essays represent only 
half of the pa from a 1986 conference on 
Sung stat As the editors admit in an 


ambitiously expansive introduction, the pub- 
ed essays are organized around the tension 


(or * opposition") between state and society, the 
articulation of the public realm and its accom- 
modation of private interests. ly, 

irelevance to theme provided the basis für 
excluding ров, by Hao Chang, Peter Golas, 
Chun-chie Thomas Lee, Winston Lo, 
Michael McGra Hoyt Tillman, Monika 


Übelhor and Allan Wood— "pape otherwise 
seeming to merit inclusion, if repeated citings 
in the introduction is any indication of import.) 
Moreover, the editors infer a shift in 
rhetoric оп statecraft that roughly parallels 
Robert Hartwell's thesis about societal changes 
during the Sung. Just as the national ambitions 
of the literati of a unified empire gave way to 
the localist agenda of a partitioned kingdom; 
the Northern Sung belief ın social trans 
tion through mtervention from the court 
(pansion of the pubhc realm) purportedly 
ve way, in Southern Sung times, to more 
ocalized strategies of advancing the somal 
good through community charity and private 
hilanthropy (return to the private sector) 
us, the шипа! chapters on the Northern 
Sung— George Hatch on Su Hsun, Paul Smith 
on Wang An-shih, and Peter Bol on Ssu-ma 
Kuang-—explore a range of literati expectations 
of the state as mediator of moral culture and 
sponsor of social welfare These ‘reformation- 
ists’ of the eleventh century, however varied in 
political vision, ostensibly defined themselves 
and their agenda with the assumption that a 
strong central government could effect positive 
change fom! the top down; they subscribed to a 
* state-cen pre mro where some degree of 
жашо lation was both good and 
(p. 1975] For the remaining seven 
мун, the volume's focus shifts to the Southern 
Sung with its more constricted vision of world 
order and 'anti-centralist' proclivities, where 
change ideally occurs from the bottom up. 
Literati conservatism of the sort (“bureaucratic 
meliorism", in the editors’ words) is reflected 
in the essays of Conrad Schtrokauer on Chu 
Hsi's historical thought, Richard von Glahn 
on Chu Hsi's community welfare programmes, 
Linda Walton on charitable estates, Robert 
Hymes on the moral da of community 
activist Tung Wei, John Chaffee on the political 
critique of historian Li Hsin-ch‘uan, James 
T. Liu and Wm. Theodore de Bary on 
moderates lke Wei Liao- -weng and Chen 
Te-hsiu, men rejected by the court who redir- 
ected their сепи toward community action. 
As affirmed in the introduction, not all of these 
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Southern Sung men opposed institutional 
change, nor were their undertakings always 
рану | but organized relief for natural and 

uman disasters tended to be locally inspired 
and administered (p. 36) 

The chief problem with this exclusive con- 
stellanon of statesmen 1s their utter lack of 
representativeness. Not a single utilitarian, for 
example, can be found among subjects of the 
Southern Sung, even though by the admission 
of Chu Ня ар this was the dominant 
School of his era, especially 1n the region closest 
to the capital, the powerfully influential circuit 
of Che-tung. And a focus on Neo-Confucian 
metaphysical pp. men so marginal to the 
political establishment that their writings were 
twice banned in the twelfth century, has 
considerably skewed the overall characteriza- 
tion here of the Southern Sung. Alienation 
from national politics and ideahzation of 
community charity 18 probably far less typical 
of the literati mainstream, particularly among 
the узтушв shades of pragmatists who popu- 
lated the bureaucracy (Only ш passing does 
one author, Paul Smith, hint at this possible 
misrepresentation; p. 122.) No serious study of 
Southern Sung statecraft, particularly as the 
first comprehensive book on the topic, can 
afford to overlook its leading theorists—men 
like Chen Сһчао, Ch'en Liang, Yeh Shih, and 
Wang Ying-lin—nor its leading policy-makers 
in the mould of political reformers like Ch‘in 
Kuei and Chia Ssu-tao. Expanded coverage 
would have been so easy, for men of the sort 
figured prommently among the unpublished 
conference papers. And the space to expand 
pe scope by including additional essays 
required only modest restraint on the part of 
editors. Comprising nearly half the volume, 
after all, are three oppressively long chapters 
(Introduction, chs. ii and ш), much of it 
condensation of material published elsewhere 
in monograph form, 

A parochial selection of papers is only one 
dimension of the representation problem. 
Another relates to the assumption that repres- 
entative voices for the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries did indeed exist, that a political and 
intellectual landscape so mordinately conten- 
tious and even convulsive can be contained 
within two poles, centralizers and anti- 
centralizers, It was only in the dynasty's last 
decades, we should remember, that 7ao-hsueh 
Neo-Confucianism became sanctioned as state 
orthodoxy; prior to this, a genuine consensus 
among inte on policy issues was utterly 
unthinkable A further complication relates to 
the limited exploration of regional identity and 
its impact up с uri views. For example, 
scepticism tow radical ideas (Confucian 
metaphysics) and radical politics (the New 
Policies), but a residual receptiveness towards 
modest institutional manipulation seems a 
common link between our three Szechwan 
subjects. Su Hsun, La Hsin-ch'uan, and Wei 
Liao-weng. This might appear less anomalous 
if analysed as an expression of values unique 
to their natrve region in the west. 

As a final criticism, admittedly at the risk 
of offending an accomplished cohort of fellow 
Sung historians, I must confess to a certain 
discomfort at the overall course that this 
revisionist stream has taken. For several chap- 
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ters (chs, iii, x, and introduction), moralistic 
conservatives like Ssu-ma Kuang, Chu Hsi, 
and Chen Te-hsiu—villains in the histori- 
ography of the early and mid twentieth cen- 
tury—are recast as political pluralists, even 
pseudo-democrats (p. 376), who defend the 
interests of a socially progressive private sector 
against the encroachment of an omnipotent 
state. Rather than architects of intellectual 
orthodoxy and apologists for imperial auto- 
cracy, as was long argued by F. W. Mote and 
others (Oriens Extremus, 1961), their anti- 
centralist urges make them champions of literati 
dissent and secular privilege (pp. 43-4). Such a 
conservative slant on Sung x 15 partly 
informed by recent scholarship ш tbe People's 
Republic, where ‘big government’ has become 
synonomous with communist ambition, ur 
An-shih equated with Mao Zedong (pp. 13 
ff.). Yet it appears also to coincide, in 1980s 
America, with the minimalist rhetoric of the 
republican right. This may occur as pure 
coincidence, but a greater diversity of back- 
ground among the contributors might have 
mollified the suspicions of this and other 
readers of some hidden agenda of American 
neo-conservatism embedded, consciously or 
not, between the lines of this ingly innocu- 
ous study of Chinese statecraft for the Sung 


RICHARD L DAVIS 


ANNE S. Goopricu: Peking paper 
gods: a look at home worship. 
(Monumenta Serica Monograph 
Series, xxi.) 501 pp. Nettetal: 

Steyler Verlag, 1991. DM 112. 


This is one of a number of recent books on 
the subject of nian hua, or ‘ New Year's prints’, 
the colourful mass-produced images of deities 
and auspicious scenes which decorate Chinese 
homes, especially at the lunar New Year. Such 
prints have existed since at least the Northern 

ong period, and by the late Ming and Qing 
were to be found in almost every home in 
China. To use the classification scheme pro- 
posed by Bo Songnian and David Johnson, 
nian hua may be divided into two es: 
‘iconic’, often called zhi ma ‘paper horses’ ш 
Chinese, deities in flat frontal view like temple 
images, many of which were the focus of 
religious observances; and ‘mimetic’, artistic- 
ally юге sophisticated еш of wealth, feril 
ity, happiness, ar legends, exorcistic gods, 
and the like, P d not receive observances 
(see Po Sung nien and David Johnson, 
Domesticated deities and auspicious emblems, 
Berkeley: Chinese Popular Culture Project, 
1992). Nian hua of all types have been collected 
and studied by foreign observers since the late 
nineteenth century, and, i nra more 
recently, by Chinese scholars. This has given 
rise to a great many publications over the 
years. But only now are scholars beginning to 
appreciate the mnportance of these images in 
Chinese teligion, particularly as practised in 
the home, and the sheer wealth and complexity 
of the belief system they represent. 
Peking paper gods is the last foe lone 
tradition of books on man hua by foreign 
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eyewitnesses ın pre-1949 China. It is not at the 
forefront of current scholarship on Chinese 
religion, nor, apparently, is the author a 
sinologist with training in classical Chinese 
texts, and inevitably it suffers from certain 
errors and misconceptions. Still, it is a useful 
book, even for the specialist It presents a 
catalogue of more 150 iconic prints 
collected in 1931 by the author, who went into 
a paper print shop in Peking and ‘asked for 
every print they had in stock'. Each print 18 
described in detail, based on the explanations 
of a native informant (identified only as ‘my 
teacher") and information available in tradi- 
tional Western sources (such as Edward 
Werner's Dictionary of Chinese mythology and 
Henri Doré, Recherches sur les superstitions en 
Chine). More recent scholarship is sometimes 
mentioned, including works by Edward 
Schafer, Anna Seidel, Michel Strickmann, 
Isabel Robinet, and Suzanne Calull. Even the 
Xiundar Hanyu cidian is ated once (р. 257) 
The author realizes the wealth of lore which 
lies behind each print, and her efforts to include 
as much pertinent information as possible, 
rather than just displaying a gallery of illustra- 
tions, are laudable. 

The author had no plans to publish this 
collection until recently, and she acknowledges 
that the book is not р Specialists 1n 
Chinese religon may be frustrated by the 
dearth of information on the background of 
the author's native informant, and by the heavy 
reliance on published sources (like Werner's 
Dictionary) which may not be representative of 
the people who used the particular images. 
There are misleading statements about material 
1n classical sources, apparently attributable to 
the authors complete reliance on secondary 
scholarship. On p. 247, for example, it says 
that the о 91 Ming (the ‘Controller of 
Fate’) and the god of the kitchen stove (Zao 
Wang Ye) are identified with one another in 
the Га Jl, whereas in fact the Li i Ui fa chapter) 
lists them as separate household deities. р. 
77 it is stated that the god of wealth appears 
in the Li ji‘ monthly prescriptions’ (presumably 
the Yue img), whereas, as far as we know, no 
wealth zod as such existed until much later, 
The book as a whole occasionally seems 
somewhat fragmentary, perhaps compiled from 
separate files or cards with insufficient attention 
paid to reconciling differences. For example, 
the 24 ‘nodes’ (еф) of the solar are 

resented twice (on pp. 40—41 and 256), trans- 
ted somewhat differently, wıth no hint that 
they are the same thing. 

A more striking deficiency of the book is 
not the fault of the author, but of the publisher, 
With the exception of the magnificent reproduc- 
tions on the dust Jacket, not a single colour 
illustration is included. This 18 disappointing, 

ven the importance of colour in the New 
Year prints, a point which the author herself 
discusses on p. 24 The extra expense involved 
would surely have been offset by the value of 
having a few examples of this rich collection 1n 
colour. There are plenty of black and wlute 
illustrations, but even here there are problems: 
those reproduced from black and white ori- 
ШАН are clear and sharp, but many of those 
rom colour originals are badly blurred; much 
important de such as written characters, is 
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difficult or 1mpossible to make out. The illustra- 
tions are not numbered or referenced; some- 
times only a careful comparison of the text 
with the adjacent images reveals which one is 
bemg discussed. Many images are not illus- 
trated at all so it is fortunate that the text 
descriptions are fairl. detailed. In one case (the 
‘San Tsung’ and ‘San I’ on рр. 57 and 59) 
there were illustrations not explained m the 
text or listed in the index. Chinese characters 
in the captions (instead of just in the glossary 
at the end) would have made the book a more 
useful reference, 

A few minor errors appear at certain points. 
To give two examples on p. 47 the text 
identifies two characters ш the facing illustra- 
tion as lar zhai, ‘trust home’, whereas the 
image itself seems to read zhen zhai, ‘guard the 
home' (a common usage on nian Аиа), on 
pp. 192-3 Yu Shi, ' Master of Rain’, 1s misread 
as Yu Shua, ‘General of Rain’. 

Shortcomings aside, Anne Goodrich has 
provided a rich and useful source book eae the 
iconic images of Peking not quite like anythin 
available elsewhere. The result is well wo 
the effort which went into it 


R. L. CHARD 


Guo Ruoxu: Notes sur ce que j'ai vu 
et entendu en peinture. Traduit du 
chinois et présenté par  Yolande 
Escande. (Collection ‘Documents 
su Vart’.) 205 рр. Bruxelles: La 
Lettre Voie 1984, 


ite its attractive presentation and the 
intrinsic qualities of Guo Ruoxu's text, this 
translation of Tukua fianwen zhi m no way 
substitutes for Alexander Soper's complete 
translation published by the American Council 
of Learned Societies in 1951 The present work 
is a complete translation of ch. 1 and a ial 
translation of chs. ii and vi (see p.9). No 
reference has been made to the considerable 
selections from Soper's translation included in 
Early Chinese texts on painting (ed. Susan Bush 
and Hsio-yen Shih, Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1985). While Escande does 
acknowledge her debt to Soper (on p. 10), only 
by checking will the reader discover that most 
of the footnotes are condensed versions of 
Soper's: the abbreviation has led to a number 
of mistakes ın fact or omissions of sources, so 
that reference to Soper must be made in 


every case 

Escande twice (p. эъ nn. 40, 43) takes Guo 
Ruoxu to task for his (perfectly correct) use of 
the term Hou Han instead of Eastern Han. A 
small number of errors 1n romanization must 
be noticed in the glossary, which, unlike the 
handy index of names that concludes the book, 
offers no page references to check contexts. To 
be told that conglin ‘copse’ means ‘plumes de 
la tête’ 1s quite meaningless out of context 
(р. 179). Other architectural terms, mainly 
тош a single passage, are not always identified 
as such, and sit uneasily next to critical terms 
of art history. Feng Yi, defined as ‘nom d’un 
habit’ (p. 180) is the name of a person, as 1s 
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Clear from the text, which should be translated 
* véternent de Feng Yi' e Yı zhi yı) rather 
than simply ‘Feng Y1’ ); suilet chuancat 
(рр. 70, 186) should be sulet fucai фуип 

endong үр? 184) should be qryun sheng ng; 
zhuang: (p. 188) should be zhuanggi, ' Ximing' 
(p. 124) should be ' Xinin Xining. 

On p. 14, we read ‘Le Yin est noir, le Yang, 
jaune. Terre et Ciel procédent de ces deux 
couleurs’ ... but every educated Chinese would 
learn from the first Ine of the Qianznven primer 
that tiandi xuanhuang ‘Heaven and Earth are 
black and yellow', the converse of what she 
has written The school associated with Mt. 
Tiantai is Buddhist, not a ‘secte taoique' 
(p. 120). Soper's note makes it clear that the 
rite executed by Taizong 1n 1008 was in honour 
of Heaven, not ‘a la Terre’ (p. 137, n. 3). Note 
2, р 155, credits Soper with identifying Yong 
as а river in Shaanxi, omutting to say that 
Soper suggests, on the basis of comparison 
with the same passage quoted in Xuanhe huapu, 
that this is an error for ' " between the capital 
and Lo-yang" which geographically 18 very 
different" (Soper, Experiences, 172, n. 499) 

There are strange anomalies in the illustra- 
tions too: p. 37, a dated work, undoubtedly by 
Guo Xi, is ‘attribué’ while p. 147 is said to be 
by the same artist, tho even Siren had 
labelled it as ‘after’ and not by Guo Xi. In the 
discussion of the former (p. 35), the author 
refers to ‘ une partie importante de la surface 
du papier’ when the work is in fact on silk. 
Two details are shown, at slightly different 
scales, from the end and the gofa 
handscroll attributed to Dong Yuan in the 
Museum of Fine Arts Boston (pp. 43, 58 
respectively) without any indication of their 
relationship, or that a detail only is shown & 
43). Two wall paintin pen and a fragment on 
from Dunhuang are illustrated (pp. 28, 29, 
71); the relevance of these and of the painted 
tile from Boston (which should be dated first 
century B.C. rather than ‘o° or m° siècle’, 
pp. ele is not clear. 

e ‘présentation’ essay which precedes 
Роса i is particular stress on the 
т ету. of the artists treated by Guo, 
perpetuating an older view of Song painting 
rather than relating Guo's excellent text to 
surviving works of proven anthentoity. With 
its attractive presentation, and its handy index 
of artists at the end, this is a book for the 
general reader with an interest in Chinese 
painting, rather than for the student. 


RODERICK WHITFIELD 


Wane Wen-Hsinc: Backed against 
the sea, Transl. by Edward Gunn. 
(Cornell East Asia Series, no. 67.) 
131 pp. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
Truy East Asia Program, 
1993. 


A writer whose preoccupation with language 
use and signification is as central to his art as 
15 the case with Wang Wen-hsing presents a 
particular challenge to the translator, It is 
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therefore fitting that the first English translation 
of this novel should have been completed by 
as distinguished a scholar of twentieth-century 
Chinese literature as Edward Gunn. The text 
presents many problems, including rambling 
and idiosyncratic language, repetition, neolo- 
gism, grammatical experimentation, the use of 
alphabetical orthography and Mandarin phon- 

etic transcription symbols, eccentric spacing 
and punctuation. These have been incorporated 
or rendered by various types of underlining, 
the use of the international phonetic alphabet, 
and so on, in a coherent way. For example, the 
repeated occurrence of strings of particles such 
as ‘lai lo de ge de ge Іт’ have been represented 
by strings of phrases such as ‘like, well, I 
mean, you know’, which, more accessible to 
English readers than the original to Chinese 
readers, is a vast improvement in the life of the 
translated text than earlier translations in 
journal articles which simply incorporated the 
romanized strings into the English text. In sum, 
what is im orant is not the way certain 
features of riginal have been rendered in 
translation, but “the fie relationship the translated 
text archieves with the reader. 

It is clear that ıt is the author's intention 1s 
to create a deviant form of discourse. By 
experimenting both with the appearance of the 
printed language on the page and with gramma- 
tical and semantic structures, he deliberately 
fo unds the reader’s expectations of the 
ОЕ А ен by which language in literature 
effects communication. At times such structures 
are stretched and twisted almost—but not 
quite—to the point of disintegration of mean- 
ing, at other times meaning is hammered home 
through repetition of synonymous words and 
phrases, all drawing attention to the way 
signification in language works. This emphas- 
izes the reading experience itself, giving it a 
reality of its own beyond the signification of 
the text. For the initiated reader such a text 
offers a voyage of discovery, but for the 
unitiated the reading experience could be one 
of alienation and confusion. 

Whereas the relationship between the оп- 
ginal text and the reader necessarily reaches a 
greater depth and intensity than a translation 
ever can, this translation is com tly able 
to convey much of what the author mtended 
As might be expected, this is more so on the 
thematic than the linguistic level. 

Gunn deliberately offers no help or advice, 
leaving the reader to make what he or she will 
of the text. By so doing he indicates that the 
intended audience 18 a specialized one. Whilst 
the translator is right to point out that tbe 
work of Wang Wang-hsing has been received 
in various ways, all he does is direct the reader 
to other sources of appraisal and critique. It 
would have been belpful, even for the specialist 
reader, to provide a ‘way ш’ to what 1s a 
difficult work by way of an introduction. 
Indeed, Gunn is well placed to do this, having 
been one of the main contributors to the debate 
on Wang Wen-hsing's art which took place in 
the years following the initial publication of 
this novel in 1981. 


HILARY CHUNG 
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SARAH MILLEDGE NELSON: The 
archaeology of Korea. (Cambridge 
World Archaeology.) xvi, 307 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993. £35, $59.95 
(paper £16.95, $24.95). 


With her new book on the archaeology of 
Korea Sarah Nelson has made an mportant 
and ше} сод ns An to enr knowledge of 
Korea’s prehist gy has been a 
fast-developing И ш both the South 
and the North. This makes it difficult for the 
general reader to keep up with the ever-growing 
volume of information. It 1s therefore most 
welcome that Nelson has given us a detailed 
and competently written summary of the latest 
state of archaeological research. For obvious 
reasons she concentrates more on the southern 
than on the northern half, but keeps the whole 
of the peninsula in mind at all times 

The introductory chapter sketches a brief 
history of archaeology 1n Korea, discusses such 
issues as ethnicity, geographical boundaries, 
Korean physical anthropology and language, 
and finally, gives an overview of the various 
sources she has used for her study. The next 
chapter 1$ equally a background chapter provid- 
ing information on geomorphology, climate, 
fauna and flora. Useful maps accompany 
the text. 

The actual story begins with ch. ш which is 
a detailed consideration of the palaeolithic 
data This is of considerable interest because 
the history of palaeolithic discoveries in the 
peninsula is barely 30 years old and is con- 
sequently dealt with only sketchily in earlier 
Western-language works. Nelson prefers to 
refer to the neolithic period, the substance of 
ch. iv, as ' Early villages' because the typical 
semi-subterranean dwellings have been found 

and down the Korean peninsula. Hitherto 

mb Pattern (Chulmun) po has most 
often been used to establish chronological 
sequence. Yet the discovery of an earlier, 
equally neolithic ‘ype of pot pottery with raised 
instead of incised lines, as well as regional 
variations 1n Chulmun techniques, motifs, and 
shapes seem to call for caution when this comb 
pattern- pottery is generalized for the whole 
period. iving detailed descriptions of the 
various sites in different of the country, 
the author discusses subsistence, settlement 
pane and social organization. Although a 
thy dose of imagination seems to be a 
necessary precondition for placing the archae- 
ological finds into possible context, these sec- 
tions, cautiously written, are among the most 
illuminating parts of the book and give as vivid 
a picture of early life on the peninsula as is 
reconstructable to date. It is an equally import- 
ant feature of this book that the author 
attempts, wherever possible, to discuss the 
Korean data in relation to adjacent areas, 
particularly Liaoning and Japan. 

Chapter v, entitled ‘Megaliths, rice and 
bronze 2000 to 500 B.C., treats Korea's Bronze 
Age and basically proceeds in the same manner 
as the earlier chapters. It first provides data on 
chronology, gives detailed information on 
bronze and stone artefacts, settlements, and 
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subsistence, and then analyses the typical burial 
features of this period, the dolmens and stone 
cista. This chapter ends with considerations of 
the Tan'gun and Kija legends and the difficult 
problems of migration and diffusion connected 
with the population movements mto the peni 
sula which must have taken place during 
this period, 

In the three chapters detailing Korea’s early 
archaeological record Nelson expertly summar- 
izes the great number of excavation reports 
and carefully weighs the often widely divergent 
interpretations of sites and artefacts by Korean 
archaeologists. This is no small achievement. 
The book, however, becomes less satisfactory 
as soon as it enters the period (roughly around 
400 в.с.) when, besides the archaeological sites, 
documentary sources become available. The 
dissatisfaction and unease with chs. vi and vii 
stem from the fact that the author bases her 
discussion of ‘historical’ facts on far too thin 
evidence culled from secondary literature She 
relies on a small, very disparate collection of 
mostly Western (or translated) works some of 
which are, in the light of recent Korean 
scholarship, definitely out of date The scholar- 
ship of such eminent scholars of Korea's early 
history as Ch'ón Kwan-u and Yi Ki-dong is 
curiously missing. This 18 regrettable because 
the lack makes for a much less meaningful 
juxtaposition of the written record with archae- 
ological data 

Chapter vi is devoted to the Iron Age 
(c. 400 B.C. to А.р. 300) and starts out with a 
summary of historical events such as Wiman 
Chosón, the Chinese Commandanies, and the 
beginnings of state formation in north and 
S e section on archaeological evidence 

account, richly ulustrated, of 
у , metal, ceramic, glass, stone and 
bone artefacts, and burials. Regional differences 
are also considered at length. The last substant- 
ive chapter, ch. vii, considers the Three 
Kingdoms period. A brief concluding chapter 
throws light on problems of tradition, boundar- 
ies, and population movements By tracing the 
chronology backwards, the author avoids facile 
conclusions based on an evolutionary scheme. 
It is clear, however, that much more research 
will have to be done to advance our understand- 
ing of these complex problems. 

The book 1s richly illustrated with maps 
tables, drawings, and some photographs. 
why is there not a single photograph of an 
excavation site? Instead there are some not 
very good black and white pictures of well- 
known Silla gold artefacts. There 15 a biblio- 
graphy, but no chronology or glossary The 
index is шош and unreliable. 

Because this book has been written for a 

large aui audience, most of them presumably 
amuliar with Korea, it ıs regrettable that 

more thought was not devoted to the romaniza- 
tion of Korean names, titles, and terms. The 
author does, of course, state in the preface that 
she decided to use a 'modified form' of the 
McCune-Reischauer system. If this meant leav- 
ing out all aspiration marks and macrons 
necessary for a full identification of Korean 
(especially when there is no glossary), then this 
was a bad decision. But even according to a 
‘modified’ scheme there are too many errors. 
Why, for example, gokok instead of gogok? 
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Why Nulp mstead of Nulch, or Munyong 
instead of Muryóng? The list 15 lon ng. There are 
also inconsistencies in the use of terms, for 
example Cholla (Chólla) Nam Do on p. 144, 
but South Pyongan (P'yóngan) province on p. 
163 (and Pyongan Nam Do on p. 30) Cross- 
references to other works will be so o miich more 
difficult, if not umpossible, and, sa sadly, many of 
these doubtful or wrong spellings find their 
way into secondary writings. 

Despite these reservations, Nelson's book is 
the Шок up-to-date presentation of Korean 
archaeology ш a Western language and will be 
standard reading for anyone with an interest 
ш Korea’s prehistory. 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


ARTHUR Н. Тнокмноил ПЕ Six 
circles, опе dewdrop: the religio- 
aesthetic world of Komparu 
Zenchiku. xiv, 232 pp. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1993, £30. 


This in-depth study of a set of major treatises 
by Котраги Zenchiku and the related com- 
mentares by Shigyoku and cud mate 18 : 
thorough, capable and much need 
to scholarship 1n English on the Жога of th of the 
son-in-law and successor of the more widely- 
known Zeami Motokiyo For many concerned 
with aesthetic theory ог  dramaturgy, 
Zenchikw’s treatises are not so much a closed 
book as an open, but encoded book, and 
Thornhill offers constructive guidance as to the 
possibilities for decoding. He argues sternly 
against those who are inclined to dismiss 
Zenchiku’s writings as either irrelevant or 
abstruse, and since, for the most part, his book 
combines precise explanation of the texts with 
plausible applications of the theories they 

ress, his arguments are strengthened by his 

scholarship. 

Th ils material is clearly presented if 
densely packed, although the range of discip- 
lines on which the ‘six circles, one dewdrop’ 
treatises impinge, and the high level at which 
their interaction is make it difficult 
to regard his book as introductory in any sense. 
It is, rather, a challenging analysis for those 
already acquainted through their research with 
comparable religious or aesthetic worlds. 

lowing an informative introduction 
which contextualizes the relevant treatises in 
terms of the medieval arts, and, more ific- 
ally, in terms of no, and gives detailed back- 
ground to the primary sources, a valuable 
translation 1s provided. This is conscientiously 
annotated to show alternative renditions, to 
elucidate complex allusions, and to take 
account of important observations by Japanese 
scholars in the field. There are, however, some 
instances where, surprisingly, Japanese words 
are used in the text without аво ог qualifica- 
Пол’ for example, the term уйдеп, familiar to 
most readers precisely because of its challenge 
to the translator, appears in this form, and its 
definition 1s not dealt with until the conclusion. 

(See р 187, n. 37.) 
e chapter on the six circles of perform- 
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ance, which concentrates on the treatises as 
writings on aesthetics, and emphasizes that this 
1s their primary function, is perhaps the most 
successful. The author is aware that many will 
depend on him for fundamental interpretation 
of the text, because of the paucity of material 
in English on Zenchiku’s work, and accordingly 
takes this task on board before moving on to 
consider the ideas. From the outset, he points 
to the difficulty of separating the aesthetic 
implications for performance from the religious 
interests of the principal commentators, par- 
ticularly in view of the absence of any original, 
unannotated record. However, the names of 
the six circles themselves are identified as 
constants necessary to any interpretation, and 
with this rationale, definitions of their core 
meaning are made, each circle being connected 
to an aspect of performance, by means of close 
reference to the rest of Zenchiku’s oeuvre and 
to the treatises of Zeami. From the ensuing 
discussion of performance theory emerge a 
number of parallels between the ideas of the 
two dramaturgists. 

Despite his insistence that the six circles, 
one dewdrop treatises are most explicitly tied 
to the art of performance, Tho discovers 
that it 1s not practicable to resolve all the issues 
raised by the model purely from the standpoint 
of aesthetics. The next three chapters are 
therefore devoted to examining the treatises 
with the aid of religious background of different 
types. Zenchiku’s six circles, one dewdro 
model has a tradition of association wi 
Buddhism and Confucianism, as a result of the 
commentaries written by Shigyoku and 
Kaneyoshi respectively. Additionally, Thornhill 
attempts to demonstrate how it may also be 
applied in terms of the medieval Shintó world- 
view. In each of these chapters, the author 
deals much more in ideas than in direct 
reference to the text or commentaries Although 
he duly introduces the scho ip, circum- 
stances and ideological concerns of Shigyoku 
and Kaneyoshi, and explains those doctrines 
which are integral to his discussion, he still 
assumes on the part of the reader an extensive 
knowledge of Buddhism and Confucianism, 
and some acquamtance with Chinese and 
Sanskrit terminology as well as Japanese. Such 
an tion 13 valid in so far as there is a 
large body of secon sources to which a 
reader might be expected to have recourse, but 
the need for of disparate and complex 
information can be somewhat demanding at 
times. 

Thornhill’s book ıs sensitive to form 
throughout, and is itself carefully structured to 
mirror its subject matter. The progression 
through six chapters which set out and explore 
different aspects of the treatises leads to a 
‘dewdrop’ conclusion, ‘the spint that joins 
together the six circles’ (p. 63), ш which 
possibilities for re-entering this academic ver- 
sion of the six circles, one dewdrop cycle are 
put forward. There are numerous diagrams 
providing a visual dimension to the religious 
or aesthetic models described in the text, and 
these are both pleasmgly presented and con- 
spicuous in their relevance. 

Appended to the mam framework 1з a 
catalogue of Zenchiku's treatises, brief but 
indicative of the nature if other works by the 
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religious and aesthetic theorist and their links 
with the six circles and one dewdrop. Then the 
kanı and/or kana for Japanese and Chinese 
names and words used in the book are listed: 
this is obviously helpful for reference, but does 
not amount to a glossary, since (with a few 
exceptions) it does not include definitions of 
the words In contrast, the bibliography 18 
meticulous in its detail, quoting and translating 
the kanji and kana for names and titles of the 
Japanese and Chinese works, and would clearly 
answer the needs of readers wishing to pursue 
further the subjects mooted 


HELEN S. E. PARKER 


PAUL MACKINTOSH and МАК! 
SUGIYAMA (tr): The poems of 
Nakahara  Chüya. xxii, 122pp. 
fS DUNS Откен 1993. 

‚95. 


The first anthology of the poems of Nakahara 
Chüya (1907-37), Yagı no uta (Goat songs), 
was published in 1934 and his second, Arishi 
hi no uta (Songs of past days), in 1938. Already 
ın his own day he was regarded as an important 
new poet, and a rather original one, who did 
not really belong to any poetic circle. 

Nakahara суа was widely read in Japan 
after the Second World War and an anthology 
containing both his early collections of poems 
was published ш 1947 А three-volume edition 
of his complete works began to ap in 1951 
and his poems became part of the common 
intellectual experience of many young postwar 
poets. But the first to write about the poet, as 
сапу as the 1930s, were hus friends, including 
Kobayashi Hideo, Kawakami Tetsutaro an 
Kusano Shinpei—all important names ın post- 
war literary circles. In icular, his fiend 
Ooka Shohei began work on a biography of 
the poet m the 19403 (published in 1949) and 
devoted himself to editing the Complete works 
of 1951 (Sdgen-sha) and 1960 okawa), as 
well as the new Kadokawa edition of 1967-71. 
Ooka's works were ппрогіапі not only for 
their biographical material but also for his 
analysis of the рое?з personality and poetry 
Interest in Nakahara's poetry down to 
new generations of ers and his poems are 
now included in Japanese student textbooks, 
and he is probably one of the best known poets 
of modern times, as important as Ishikawa 
Takuboku, according to a Japanese colleague. 

Japanese commentaries on Nakahara’s 
poems are numerous, and critical analysis 
seems to have in the maim treated the personal- 
ity of the poet and his work as mextricably 
linked. Scholarly studies ш the form of articles 
and monographs are many and still 
appearng. His two early anthologies were 
republished in their orginal versions in 1969 

indai Bungaku-kan) and 1970 (Mugi-shobo). 
extual variants are given in the Kadokawa 
volumes of his complete works, which also give 
the date of composition of individual works 
based оп careful examination of his 
manuscripts. 

There have been numerous other antholo- 

gies besides those mentioned above and it is 
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two of these, dating from 1967 and 1991, that 
are used by the translators of the work 
under review. 

Two of Nakahara's poems were translated 
by Donald Keene and included in his Modern 
Japanese literature (New York, 1957), but it 
was Richard’s and Riley’s DEPILAUTUMN- 
the poetry of Nakahara Chitya (Toronto, 1981) 
which first mtroduced a significant number of 
Nakahara’s poems to an English readership in 
monograph form. The principle of their transla- 
tion was to render ш the first place the musical 
value of the originals, even though this some- 
times meant sacrificing the original images 
However, this was perhaps not the ideal method 
of translating Nakahara because, while the 
musicality is very important in his poems, so 
too is the imagery. 

As far as I am aware the new translations 

Mackintosh and Sugiyama are, after 
Richard and Riley, the only serious attempt to 


introduce N. "в p to readers of 
English. Thirty three of the of Yagi 
no uta, 48 of the 58 poems of Arishi hi no uta 


are translated, together with eight uncollected 
poems, and thus the new anthology spans the 
proier part of Nakahara’s poetic production 

translators have concentrated on imagery 
and argument at the expense of metrical and 
sound values. As they explain, it is impossible 
to render Japanese 7- and 5-syllable metre into 
English, and likewise to render sound values 
su y while retamung the meaning. Their 
prinerple seems mostly to work very success- 

. In rendering the imagery of the originals 
faz , the translators usually manage to 
give each line a similar tempo to that of the 
originals. A good example is * Spring evening's 
reflections’ where, while following the meaning 
of the onginal, the translation nevertheless 
keeps a similar rhythmical value. The task is 
more difficult with onomatopoeia: in ‘Circus’ 
the translators chose to transcribe the onomato- 
posa as it stood, but in ‘A fairy tale’, ‘sara- 
sara’ ів translated as ‘rippling’. The first 
solution seems to me the only possible one 
there; the second loses the poetic effect of the 
onomatopoeia, but what other solution was 
possible in this case? Such an example makes 
one despair of rendering the musical value of 
a poem into another language. 

Through the translations by Mackintosh 
and Sugiyama ıt is now possible for readers of 
English to enter Nakahara’s poetic world, 
which seems best characterized as one of eternal 
longing and nostalgia; for the poet’s own past, 
but also a timeless nostalgia for life itself, 
which cannot be clearly defined, only repeatedly 
celebrated by the poet. The translators’ intro- 
duction gives a helpful account of the hfe of 
the poet and his poetic world, and will serve as 
a good introduction for those who are meeting 
ne interesting modern Japanese poet for the 

t ame. 


NORIKO THUNMAN 


WINSTON L. KING: Zen and the way 
of the sword: arming the samurai 
psyche. Oxford, еіс: Oxford 
University Press, 1993. £17.95, $25. 
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This book sets out to describe the influence 
of Zen on the warrior class of Japan and to 
examine what remains of tliat legacy in modern 
times Professor King is parti y interested 
in the effect of Buddhism on the shaping of 
samurai and traditional Japanese values, as 
well as on the particular tational focus of 
Zen and how it influenced Japanese martial 
traditions. 

The book divides into four parts (1) Zen 
and Japan; (2) The Japanese samurai; (3) 
Samurai Zen; and (4) The Samurai heritage. 

The first two sections are concerned with 
textual and historical accounts of Zen and їїз 
development in Japan, followed by an account 
of the early warrior interest in Zen startmg 
with Hojo Toktyori in the thirteenth century. 
The account of which gives due weight to 
its Taoist dimensions, is a model of clarity and 
conciseness in which Professor King’s expertise 
in the technicalities of Buddhist meditation and 
soteriological terminology 1з much in evidence. 
Part 2 also includes quite detailed accounts of 
sword-fighting tactics based largely on the 
works of Miyamoto Musashi (1584—1645). It 
also considers the cultural and symbolic signi- 
ficance of the sword in Japanese culture. Part 
2 concludes with an account of Bushido. King 
looks at some of the more popular presentations 
of Bushido to the West, notably Nitobe He 

ees with Roger Ames (Traditions [Tokyo], 
3/2, 1980, 61—70) that Bushido was not an 
ethical system or a formal code, but rather an 
attempt to describe patterns of conduct exem- 

lified b the samurai of the Tokugawa period 
1600—1867) and strongly influenced by the 
ethical values and assumptions of that period. 
As King rightly points out, these values them- 
selves were not fully fixed but vaned from 
group to group and through time. The actual 
recording of sayings and writings which sought 
to describe the attitudes and behaviour of the 
ideal samurai date largely from a period when 
the peace of the Tokugawa period was well 
established and the samurai were rarely calied 
upon to engage in actual combat, and certainly 
not in -scale battles. King ests that 
writings like the Hagakure, which celebrate 
Bushido, are partly presenting the samurai with 
an idealized version of their own past in an 
attempt to preserve the ideal of the combat- 
hardened retainer süll ready to fight and die 
for his lord. 

In Part 3 King elaborates his central theme 
of the relationship between Zen and the mind 
of the warrior. He develops the argument first 
put forward by D. T. S that the simplicity 
and directness of Zen and its elevation of direct 
experience above textual learning had an obvi- 
ous appeal to warriors. This may have been 
true in some cases, but it should be remembered 
that institutional Zen, both in China and Japan 
did adopt ritual procedures and engage in slitra 
chanting. So its practice was not quite so free 
of ri and tonal Buddhist symbols and 
images as is here supposed. It should also be 
Temembered that some of the most ancient 
sword schools integrated Shingon rituals and 
practices concerned with healing and protection 
into thes training. The Tenshin shoden-ryu is 
one famous le of an ancient Japanese 
sword school which uses an extensive range of 
visualization, mantra and ritual techniques ш 
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its higher levels of training (H. Reid and 
M. Croucher, The way of the warrior, London, 
1983: 137—56). One reason that an association 
between Buddhism and the ‘ way of the sword’ 
in an explicitly Zen sense could be established 
in Tokugawa times, was that there 

existed а well developed set of symbolic associ- 
ations between Bu dharma and the о 
derived from shingon тїККуб and prajfiápà 
ita texts and images apanese ОЧТА 
of Religious Studies, 5/2-3, 1978, 132539); 

King rightly identifies the role of Zen 
Master Каап. in articulating the relationship 
between sword mastery and the mind in Zen 
meditation. Both require a kind of fluid atten- 
tion and no-fixed state, characterized by 
Takuan as no-mind (mushin), which allows for 
not a hairs breadth of separation between 
thought and action. Despite all his emphasis 
on sword skills and the warrior life, Takuan 
himself was not a sword master, and ie 
never handled a sword. He used pend шаг 
and its higher-level skils as an РЫ 
metaphor for the operation of the mind in 
meditation and more generally, as to die fast 
*he was vas applying Zi Zen principles to ic 
attitudes mind sets that underla 
physical skills, viewing them as valid for pr 

(p. 168). 

King acknowledges that the writings of 
Takuan and the experiences of Musashi were 
not necessarily representative of the experience 
of the average samurai They were élite figures 
ш their respective fields. For the samurai, Zen 
provided rather a paycholomceal conditioning 
in a fairly functional sense, and probably a 
means of overcoming the fear of death, without 
necessarily engaging the warrior in the funda- 
mentals of Zen practice or Zen enlightenment. 
While this may strike some readers as obvious, 
it is a point worth making to counter some of 
the more romantic and idealized projections of 
the association between Zen practice and the 
life of the samurai in Japanese history. For 
some Tokugawa samurai who wished to acquire 
the trappings of culture and sophistication, a 
knowledge of Zen may have served a useful 
function. This civilizing influence of Zen was 
not welcomed by all. Hence the Hagakure, the 
collection of samurai sayings by Yamamoto 
Tsunetomo, condemns the practice of young 
samurai taking an interest in Buddhism 
(Yamamoto, transl. Wilson, 1983: 94--9). 

King includes a fascinating discussion of 
Zen ın relation to Buddhist ethics and the life- 
and-death combat language of the writings on 
Zen swordsmanship. Many of these issues are 
discussed ın terms of the work of D. T. Suzuki, 
presumably because of Suzuki's influence as 
the first interpreter of Zen to the West and the 
fact that much of his writing was done in the 
pos shortly after the end of the Pacific War. 

g is clearly unhappy with the lack of 
historical clarity in Suzuki's exposition of the 
relationship between Zen and the life of the 
warrior in Zen and Japanese culture (Princeton, 
1959). He regards it as significant that most of 
the authorities on Zen swordsmanship quoted 
by Suzuki lived at a time when lethal combat 
was forbidden and duels were fought i in secret, 
usually with wooden swords. He is also 
unhappy with Suzuki's yuxtaposition of Zen 
influenced self-perfection language and no-self 
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terminology with life-and-death combat lan- 
guage, pointing out that self-perfection and 
no-self in Zen terms do not seem to have been 
considerations for the samurai of the 
Tokugawa wars or the latter-day ‘samurai’ of 
the Pacific War These points are well made. 
Suzuki was not an historian and believed, as 
King acknowledges, that Zen was fundament- 
ally beyond history and could not be under- 
stood by historical and textual analysis, This 1s 
of course simply a mistake of category The 
lives which were influenced by Zen rience 
and in some cases by the life-and-death struggle 
for Enlightenment were the lives of real people 
in сеа and cultural contexts. 
i Suzuki’s view of the 
basic mality of Zen as emphasizing the ' 
instinctive, and intuitive in contrast to 
the cerebral, intellectual, and  rational- 
conceptual.’ He sees Suzuki’s emphasis on the 
subjective experience of the mdividual and his 
own inner sense of the rightness of an action, 
as problematic and even dangerous, especially 
when allied to a warrior ethos or a combat 
situation, Unfortunately King does not really 
analyse the issue of whether Suzuki has charac- 
terized Zen adequately Furthermore he gener- 
alizes from Suzuki's treatment of Zen to ask, 
‘Does Zen Buddhism have an ethic? If, as 
Suzuki claims, Zen is impatient with all ration- 
alinng and ethicmzing and believes only ш 
visceralantuitive rightness, if it can be (as 
already noted) wedded to fascism, communism 
т democracy, atheism or idealism or any 
political or economic dogmatism, serving any 
master that ha to be dominant at the 
tume or place where Zen is, can it be called 
“Buddhist” in any meaningful sense, is it only 
ie ive energy-providing technique?’ (p 

The way that King raises these issues is 
fascinating but rather difficult to address. He 
appears to take Suzuki’s account of Zen 
psychology and ethics as ш some way represent- 
attive of the tradition, despite acknowledging 
the strong influence of Jungian metaphysics in 
Suzuki's account of Zen, particularly his notion 
of the ‘Cosmic Unconscious’. It is quite clear 
that institutionally, Zen tradition acknowledges 
the danger of em; employmg meditation and its 
consequent mental benefits as a means to 
exercise power and control, without reference 
to Buddhist ethics and the pursuit of 
Enlightenment. This is why the practice of Zen 
purely for material benefits (bompu zen), or to 
gain psychic powers (edt zen) was discussed 
and condemned by Zen teachers. Moreover, 
institutional Zen, Tike any tradition, has its 
own history of transgressions, failures and 
periods of institutional decline. 

What Suzuki's account of Zen as an 
historical phenomenon misses, 15 of course the 
discipline, order and restraint that is required 
of the practitioner, either in monastic or in lay 
life. In focusing so much on ‘Warnor Zen’ 
King also fails to acknowledge the role of the 
precepts and confession (sange) which are as 
much a part of Zen monastic practice as they 
are of any other Buddhist tradition. King 
acknowledges the life of discipline and restraint 
which prevails in Japanese training monasteries, 
but appears to attribute this to ‘an implicit 
Confucian code of moral behaviour’ (p. 190), 
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rather than see it as characteristically Zen 
and Buddhist. 

While it is true to say that ethics in Zen 
and Buddhism work 1п a different way from 
the way they do in Western religions, to hold 
the Western definition of ethics as in some way 
normative, as King seems to, is to take a rather 
narrow ethnocentric view. Buddhist ethics are 
difficult to deal with because they are develop- 
mental and to some extent situationist. Action 
that 1s appropriate for one person at one level 
will be mappropriate for another. Advanced 
Bodhisattvas sometimes a to transgress 
Buddhist and conventional ethical norms, but 
their actions are justified in textual accounts 
because they are motivated by compassion, a 
desire to teach and save beings from suffering. 
As I have explained elsewhere, even acts of 
violence and killing by Bodhisattvas are 
described in Mahayana texts (McFarlane, The 
Buddhist Forum, Vol. 3, ed. T. Skorupski and 
U Pagel, London, 1994- 192-4), 

Zen accepts the traditional Buddhist teach- 
ing of karma, and consequently accepts that 
there is a price to pay for moral transgressions 
in terms of the effect on consciousness and 
karmic processes. The point usually made in 
texts where transgressions take place is that the 
transgressor performs the action as a last resort 
to avoid even graver offences and karmic 
consequences. Hence when the monk dPol gyi 
rdo rje assassinated the Tibetan King gLang 
dar ma to prevent him from taking further 
violent action against the Dharma and the 
Sangha, he did so with regret and subsequently 
excluded himself from ordination ceremonies 
in recognition of the fact that he had trans- 
gressed the ts and the pratimoksha by 
the act of killi eville 1973: 294). 

This is not say that particular acts of 
violence by supposedly Zen-influenced samurai 
or by soldiers 1n the Pacific War can be justified 
in Zen or Dharmic terms. I am simply arguing 
that it is incorrect to characterze Zen as 
lacking an '. .intrinsic ethical quality’ (p. 191) 
Ethics cannot simply be defined in a normative 
sense from a Western standpoint Neither 
Buddhism nor Zen were high priorities in the 
lives of most rank and file warriors, or most 
soldiers in the Pacific War. As Kang says, the 
official religion and value system of the 
Japanese imperial state during the 1930s and 
up to 1945 was based on the cult of the Divine 

mperor and a form of nationalistic state 
Shinto. 

What 18 missing from King’s analysis is an 
appreciation of the different levels at which 
potent root metaphors and cultural bols 
operate. The sword and one who proficiently 
wields it 18 a powerful symbol in Japanese 
culture from ancient tunes. The potency and 
resonance of this symbol, and its association 
with another major element in Japanese culture 
was almost inevitable. There 15 in much of 
King's account a failure to distinguish between 
phenomena and motifs which are mfluenced b 
Buddhism and Zen and those for whic 
Buddhism and Zen features are central. The 
Japanese aesthetic appreciation of a controlled 
naturalness in garden cultivation and land- 
scapes is often attributed to Zen. But in such 
associations Zen must be understood as a form 
of shorthand for a whole network of connected 
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influences, including Taoism and Shinto. To 
see such phenomena as Zen in any ramified 
soteriological sense is clearly mistaken. 

I found much of King's discussion of the 
events of tbe early twentieth century interestin, 
as an historical outline, but the attempt to 
the rise of the mili with Zen-influenced 
samurai values was rather puzzimg. Certainly 
the propaganda machine of the nationalistic 
and military leaders exploited the potent sym- 
bols of the past, including that of the samurai, 
but it is probably misleading to characterize 
the technologically advanced Japanese military 
of the 1930s and 40s as ‘samurai’. To describe 
conscripted soldiers in the Japanese army of 
the time as samurai is simply to accept the 
military government's propaganda as it stood. 

In his final chapter King describes some of 
skills which are evident in the advanced practice 
of martial arts and draws on a wide range of 
contemporary sources to make his pomts. His 
account is interesting, but as a non-practitioner, 
he does not convey the realities of martial arts 
practice and experience as vividly as some of 
the recent literature does, for example: John 
Donohue The forge of the gn (New York, 
1991). King's account of lesshü Yamaoka’s 
integration. of sword mastery with a highly 
individuahstic approach to Zen practice, is 
interesting, and relevant to the main theme of 
the book. If anything it is rather brief. His 
inclusion of an account of So Doshin's Shorinji 
Kempo is more puzzling. Despite clarmmg a 
Chinese Shaolin-base, this art 15 purely 
Japanese, and its Buddhology 1s actually critical 
of Zen. Presumably its inclusion here 1s justified 
because Shórmji kempó schools incorporate 
brief periods of zazen into ther traming 
sessions; but this is true of many martial arts 
schools 1n Japan А much better example of 
the explicit incorporation of martial arts into 
Zen traimng would be found at the Chosen-ji 
centres in Hawati and elsewhere in the USA. 

The book concludes with a brief reference 
to what I would call * California-style implicit 
Zen' as exemplified ш Joe H , Zen and the 
martial arts (New York, 1979). Here the rigours 
of formal zazen are not advocated, and Zen is 
used in a generalized sense of, '...recognizing 
the inherent harmony of ordinary life" (Hyams 
1979: 6). Much of the material in this last 
section 1s important, but insufficiently analysed 
in terms of Zen and the martial arts and in a 
contemporary East/West context, and ш rela- 
tion to what would now be New Age 
Spirituality and its expressions This is disap- 
pointing and gives the impression that the later 
sections of the book were rather rushed. The 
role of martial arts as vehicles for self-assertion, 
acquiring personal power, as means to personal 
growth or as a form of active protest agamst a 
media-dominated, materialistic mass culture 
are important considerations Zen in some 
senses plays a role m many of these forms of 
appropriation. 

In conclusion I would recommend this book 
for the clarity and detail of the material in the 
first two sections. Section 3, ‘Samurai Zen’ 
should be read with some critical reservations, 
because of an over-reliance on D T. Suzuki's 
account as representative of Zen as a whole, 
and the failure to address adequately the nature 
of its ethical processes. Finally, I would say 
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that section 4, *The samurai heritage', suffers 
from an over-generalized and uncritical use of 
the term ‘samurai’. 


STEWART McFARLANE 


DoNALD and Joan Gear: Earth to 
heaven: the royal animal-shaped 
weights of the Burmese empires. xvii, 
299 pp. Harrow, England: Twinstar 
Ltd., 1992. £38. 


Many ‘ old Burma hands’ and, more recently, 
tourists to Burma (Myanmar) have acquire 
an example of the rming animal-shaped 
metal weights that are commonly, if mislead- 
ingly, referred to as Burmese opium weights. 
The eminent collectability of these weights and 
the high prices they command nowadays as 
antiques has contributed to their rarity and to 
the production of copies, but not enhanced our 
understanding of the weights’ symbolism and 
classification, let alone the more technical 
aspects of their metallurgy, mass scales and 
units. Now, however, the authors of this book, 
Donald and Joan Gear, after more thirty 
years' collecting and research have produced a 
truly exhaustive study of the weights in official 
use 1n the Burmese empire from the eleventh 
cen to the late nineteenth century. In scope 
and detail, the book eden the only other 
major work on the subject, Rolf and Ilse 
Braun's trilingual Оршт — Gewichte/Opium 
weights|Poids d'Asie (Landau: Pfalzische 
Verlagsanstal, 1983) 

e first part of the work is very technical, 
dealing in five chapters with mass units and 
standardization, mass scales, frequencies, 
dimensions, materials and shapes, with com- 
ments on the usage and manufacture of the 
weights. The inclusion of tables is indispensable 
for summarizing the mass of data, while black- 
and-white plates illustrate early silver and lead 
ingot currency. The second part of the book is 
concerned to discover the symbolic meanings 
of the weights and devotes ten chapters to 
investigating the identification, origins and 
араа of the creatures and their 
(shape of beaks, crests, tais, etc) and to a 
chronological sequence of the weights. This 
section is extremely wide ranging, starting off 
with a discussion of anımal representations 
from Western Asia, Persia, India and South- 
East Asia through to Central Asia and China, 
and touching on animism and shamanism, with 
some thoughts on symbolism that can only 
remain distinctly speculative (to cite just one 
example, on p. 175, the authors comment that 
the replacement of three kinds of tail on beast 
weights by a single tail might symbolize 
Burmese unity after the reuniting of Burma 
between 1539—59). The беу and origins of 
each group (birds and ani ) of weights 18 
discussed in separate chapters, as is the symbol- 
ism of each group, while lne drawings of 
Chinese, Indian, Burmese and other natural 
and mythical bird and animal motifs attempt 
to demonstrate origins and influences. All this 
throws up some thought-provoking compar- 
isons and material, although sometimes the 
authors appear to be treading on rather shaky 
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linguistic and stylistic ground. For example, 
the pleasant-voiced bird (which is sometimes 
called an Indian cuckoo), in Pali karavika and 
in Burmese karaweik, is referred to as kalawaik, 
and a list of misleadingly similar bird names 
(p 122) compounds the confusion, as does a 
misreference in the footnotes and bibliography 
to Manfred Mayrhofer's А concise etymological 
Sanskrit dictionary where the author is cited as 
Von Manfred. There are several mistakes in 
Burmese words, possibly reflecting the different 
pA pago gie mm used. In one 
photograph (p. e Burmese script giving 
the trader's name (Ma Sein) on the base of a 
weight 1s reproduced upside down. The final 
section of the book with the transference 
of the lion-duck motif to Burma from origins 
m ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and Persia and 
comments on the movements of peoples and 
routes 1n ancient times. Four appendices cover 
the domed marble weights of Burma, unofficial 
weights, animal weights of Northern Laos and 
Siam, and Malayan lead and tin animal models 
(gambar). Ап extensive bibliography, index and 
inside cover map complete the work. 

The book's emphasis on the symbolism of 
the weights 18 reflected in its title, Earth to 
heaven, and cover design, for the authors see 
the beast weights as representing the earth and 
the bird ts the heavens. The authors have 
meticulously noted minute variations in the 
shape and decoration of the bird and animal 
weights and their bases, and enthusiastically 
offer an interpretation of the symbolism of 
practically every stylistic variation of the 
weights. The wealth of data presented in the 
second part of the book dealing with symbol- 
ism, styles and ornamentation 1s classified into 
several stylistic groups (numbered 1—7) and by 
periods (А-М) and so referred to in the text 
and the illustrations, but I found the classifica- 
tions confusing as they were not presented and 
illustrated together but scattered among differ- 
ent chapters. The captions to the plates could 
be more illumimating—I am still wondermg 
what the much repeated ‘No and .. [knobbed/ 
trefoil/rod mouth appendage]’ caption means 
Anyone who hap to own the odd weight 
or two might МЕЙ on turning to this book, 
find it quite difficult to identify quickly the 
style and period to which their weight belongs 
What is needed 18 a set of photographs that 
more clearly demonstrate the salient pomts of 
each kind of bird and beast weight for each 
period, and another that also gives an idea of 
a sequence of a set of weights. Nevertheless, 
given ра 9 and persistence, readers from а 
wide kground—the historical metrologist, 
oriental numismatist, art historian, museum 
curator, dealer and collector—will find much 
to interest them. 

The strength of this book hes in its bedrock 
of carefully recorded information derived from 
the classification of 1,078 bird and beast weights 
conducted by the authors in the course of their 
travels to different of Burma. Few can 
have had the combination of opportunity, 
interest, dedication. and scientific ability (Dr 
Gear is a geologist) to conduct such 
а study. The authors clearly took pleasure in 
tracking down and handling the weights and 
in rants knowledge from local informants, 
and memories of Burma days must have 
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sustained them in the long period of extensive 
research and wntüng that followed on the 
completion of their field-work. The authors 
have now presented their personal collection of 
some 300 Burmese weights to the British 
Museum, thus safeguarding them from dis- 
persal and preserving them as a study resource. 


PATRICLA M. HERBERT 


ANTHONY Кир: Southeast Asia in the 
Age of Commerce, 1450—1680. 
Vol. и Expansion and crisis. xv, 
390 pp. New Haven and London: 
s University Press, 1993. £25, 


The eagerly awaited second volume of 
Anthony Reid’s survey of Early Modern South- 
Bast Asia is a major addition to a rapidly 

ding and increasingly exciting historical 

d. The book may be read independently of 
the first volume. Indeed, this volume repeats 
some of the description of material life given 
in the first volume, notably in the chapter on 
cities The abundant maps, illustrations, graphs, 
and tables add tly to the comprehension of 
the story, and the consolidated bibliography is 
a precious aid for students and teachers. This 

be a volume heavily used by undergraduates 
and researchers around the world. 

This is a flawed masterpiece, however. In 
its narrow focus of charting the fluctuations of 
the South-East Asian economy in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, this is a great book, 
but the wider attempt to explain South-East 
Asian underdevelopment is unlkely to gam 
many converts. Reid’s ambition is to demon- 
strate that South-East Asia went through two 
sharply contrasting phases of boom and slump, 
with mmmense consequences for the region's 
long-term development. The impressive eco- 
nomic boom from around 1400 to 1630 was 
due mainly to strong demand for pepper and 
fine spices in Europe and East Asia, South- 
East Asia experienced sustained growth, which 
seemed to place it on the threshold of true 
economic development. But this ‘golden era’ 
was followed by a severe depression in the 
seventeenth century, from which, Reid argues, 
the Dutch East India Company (VOC) emerged 
as the only dynamic economic actor. South- 
East Asia was ravaged by the recession, and 
was then too weak to resist exploitation by the 
capitalist world, so that the region did not 
truly recover until it regained true independence 
in the twentieth century But Victor 
Lieberman's alternative model, at times seem- 
ingly half conceded by Reid, seems closer to 
the truth. Taking 1350 to 1830 as a more viable 

iod of analysis, Lieberman argues that 
South-East Asia’s economy began from a very 
low base, with no realistic prospect of rapid 
‘take-off’, and experienced steady economic 
growth over the period as a whole, even if 
there was a quickening of activity in the 
sixteenth century and a slowing in the seven- 
teenth. 

The analysis of the boom, which peaked in 
the penod 1570 to 1630, is the best part of the 
book Reid convincingly demolishes the 1deas 
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of Van Leur that South-East Asian commerce 
before the Dutch was a mere ' ' trade, as 
well as the notions of Panikkar and others that 
the Portuguese disrupted the region's economy 
In fascinating and detail, Reid pro- 
vides а reconstruction of exports of pepper and 
spices, and also of foraged and hunted products 
from forests and seas for the East Азап 
market. At the same time, he shows how silver 
imports, chiefly from Japan and the Americas, 
lubricated the South-East Asia’s rapidly grow- 
ing economy. His insistence on the political 
advantages to be gained from close control of 
this trade is persuasive. Commerce enabled a 
spectacularly rapid accumulation of revenue in 
cash, far more liquid than rice and labour 
services, together with easy access to firearms 
and to the technology associated with them. 
Reid goes too far, however, 1n his claims 
for the economic impact of the commercial 
boom of the sixteenth century. He rightly draws 
attention to the remarkably large size that 
many towns in the region reached in thus 
period, suggesting that, with around 5% of the 
population in cities by the early seventeenth 
century, South-East Asia was probably more 
urbanized than northern Europe. But urbaniza 
tion is far from being equivalent to economic 
development. Indeed, cities disproportionate to 
the productivity of both urban and rural labour 
are а саара phenomenon, one which 
possibly he ed to bring down the Roman 
empire. Reid himself notes that annual interest 
rates in South-East Asia at the height of the 
boom were 20% at best, whereas in Amsterdam 
they had fallen to a mere 2.5% This fact alone 
pore to the hu с АР which still existed 
tween the su ially similar economies of 
north-western Europe and South-East Asia at 
the time. Here and there, Reid notes some of 
the institutional failings which underlay this 
difference in economic performance, such as 
the lack of security of property, the scarcity of 
banks, and the pervasiveness of royal monopol- 
ies. He might profitably have explored this 
avenue of research more consistently in his 
cliapter on the ‘absolutist state’. 

e third chapter consists of a fascinating 
comparison between the process of Islamization 
and Christianization, with a welcome recourse 
to the African literature on the topic. ‘Non- 
portable’ spirit cults were of little value to an 
increasingly mobile population. World faiths 
based on the written word seemed extremely 
powerful and provided access to valuable 
international networks and codes of behaviour. 
Co-religionists provided privileged access to 
the firearms which were of growing importance 
to successful warfare Not eating pork, a major 
sacrifice for many South-East Asians, was 
endowed with particular spiritual potency by 
those converting to Islam, This said, Reid’s 
Suggestion that the major spurt of conversion 
was actually caused by the economic boom is 
only half supported by his own rich evidence 
He puts forward more convincing arguments, 
based on the advent of the unter- 
Reformation and the development of Sufism. 
Conversely, the decline of Catholicism and 
Islam ın South-East Asia in the seventeenth 
century, which Reid rightly stresses has all too 
often been 1gnored, can be linked in large part 
to problems in the heartlands of these two 
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world faiths. Sketchier considerations on the 
consolidation of the Sr Lankan pattern of 
Theravada Buddhism and the southward march 
of Confucianism borne by Vietnamese soldier- 
colonists are even less obviously connected with 
the economic boom. 

Reid's attempt to paint a picture of a 
dramatic economic alump in the mid seven- 
book. int йе mid seventeenth century was à 
book. Th e mid seventeenth century was a 

eriod seems clear, but it is far less 
о at the crisis was as calamitous as he 
would like us to believe. The statistical evidence, 
thin and capable of many interpretations, often 
seems to be ‘press-ganged’ into fitting in with 
the author's hypothesis. The climatic data are 
interesting but open to different types of 
evaluation. Indeed, Reid admits that warfare is 
a more likely explanation than drought for 
demographic crises. Similarly, the evidence for 
de-urbanization is sli . The remarkable 
growth of Batavia an anila are underrated, 
as is the extraordinary resurgence of the Thai 
capital in the lower Chao Phraya after each 
devastation by Burmese armies. 

More seriously, Reid is remarkably uncrit- 
ical about claims that the VOC ‘triumphed’ in 
its drive for a monopolistic control of the trade 
of the archipelago. In reality, the VOC never 
achieved a complete monopoly’, but simply 
pushed ‘interlopers’ a little further out. Even 
that was only achieved at a crippling mulitary 
cost, and by destroying the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. Reid refers to falling European 
consumption of South-East Asian pepper and 
spices, brought about in part by inflated prices, 
but he says almost nothing about the emergence 
of substitutes. There is a fleeting mention of 
Brazilian ‘clove-wood’, but no proper analysis 
of what became a significant ex ort for the 
Amazon Basin. Nor is there any ion of 
chilli pepper, transplanted from the Americas 
to many areas of the world by the Iberians, 
and exported to Europe (and elsewhere?) in a 
dried and powdered form as “Cayenne . 
The monopoliste practices of the УОС may 
not have been good for South-East Asia's 
economy, but they were certainly not the 
nmnmense advan for the Dutch economy 
portrayed by Reid. Nor was the VOC, by an апу 
Stretch of the imagination, the effective сарт 
ist organization it is made out to be in the 
conclusion. By the middle of the eighteenth 
осе a Ind only кыш ес 

t, and it only sta о 
evil day by ever more fraudulent share 
manipulations. 
reduced inflow of dien due to prob- 
lems in Japan, China and the Americas, is also 
gen more explanatory power than 1t will bear. 

e natural economic reaction to this situation 
should have been a revaluation of existing 
stocks of silver or the use of substitutes, even 
though it is true that changes in Meer ue 
and uses may ee been obstructed 
norms. The em on the pecie oh er 

upheavals in p oem trade ignores the revival 
the Portuguese role as intermediaries, and 
Sousa’s important book on this topic is a 
notable gap ın the otherwise ımpressive biblo- 
graphy. At the same time, Reid states that the 
panish silver dollar was the "Trojan horse’ 
for foreign control of South-East Asia, and the 
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*key weapon for control' by Europeans. This 
зар claim to make for a truly 
international currency of this type, and it is 
never properly explained. 

Even more problematic is the lack of a 
systematic account of the cighteenth-century 
boom in South-East Asa, which was fuelled 
by the development of new export commodities, 
for example sugar and cotton for the East 
Asian market and coffee for the Western 
market. The remarkable resurgence of Chinese 
trade from the late seventeenth century is 
noted, but is not given the emphasis w 
Lieberman rightly accords it. Nor 18 1t said that 
this was also, indirectly, a resurgence of 
commerce with. Japan. Reid 1з suspicious of the 
nsing tide of Chinese immigration into South- 
East Asia, repeating hoary old stereotypes of 
an outflow of remittances and unbearable social 
tensions, instead of concentrating on the great 
boost to the region's economy from the valuable 
entrepreneurship (for which there is no entry 
1n the index), capital, skills and labour brought 
by the Chinese. By en osing 1680 as the end 
point of hus bee eid fais to grapple 
adequately with evidence which seriously under- 
mines the claims he makes for the long-term 
effects of the 'seventeenth-century crisis’ In 
short, this is a book which will be read 
attentively and profitably for its account of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but which 
does not provide an dun kind Pos Eo for the 
wider history of Sou 
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SANJAY SUBRAHMANYAM: The Portu- 
guese empire in Asia, 1500—1700: a 
political and economic history. xiii, 
320pp. London and New York: 
Longman, 1993. £14.99. 


Since Charles Boxer's great history of the 
Portuguese sea-borne empire in the Early 
Modern period, much new research has been 
completed. Sanjay Subrahmanyam provides an 

ent s dual of this new work for Asia, 
in which he includes East Africa. His grasp of 
developments m the historiography of Portugal 
is impressive, and he is careful to set the Asian 
ls ire in the context of both the North African 
the Atlantic possessions. He opens his 
study with two extremely useful chapters sur- 
veying Asia and Portugal ın the pre-contact 
Five chronologically ordered chapters 
ollow, detailing the 2 and flow of Portuguese 
power in Asia th great sensitivity. The 
strength of rod aporode that it emphasizes 
the fluctuations in Portuguese objectives in 
Asian waters, and explodes the fiction of an 
imperial policy based on consensus. The weak- 
ness is that broader patterns occasionally get 
lost ın the minutiae of intrigue and faction 
fighting Two overviews round off the book, 
one on the official empire, and the other a 
welcome survey of the often neglected 
Portuguese communities ‘beyond the pale’. 
This forms an excellent textbook for any 
university survey course on Early Modern 
Asian history and the story of European 
expansion. 
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Against the model of timeless and stagnant 
Asian land-based empires before 1500, 
Subrahmanyam stresses the d ism of sea- 
borne trade and mercantile élites, and the 
interest of many rulers in the ‘affairs of 
merchants’. He sees the dominant pattern of 
Asian trade as shifting from East-West land 
routes tọ North-South maritime routes ın the 
fourteenth century, bringing both South-East 
Asia and East Africa more centrally into 
commercial networks, long before Ше 
Portuguese arrived on the scene. 

In hus analysis of pre-contact Portugal, the 
author stresses the liarities of the Aviz 
шү after the 1385 victory over Castile full 
control of the church, precocious centralization, 
and the weakening of the upper nobility 
Portuguese expansionism sprang partly from 
campaigns against North Africa. This was to 
deal with corsairs and occupy the energies of 
the mulitary orders and the restless younger 
sons of the nobility, who had been affected 
the entailing of estates ш the 1430s. Most 

ificant for future expansion was the atypical 
direct royal involvement in trade (the ‘grocer 
kings”) and an unusually heavy reliance on 
urban élites, especially the Jews, who became 
‘New Christians’ from 1496. To this was added 
the growing influence of the Genoese and 
Florentines, shut out from the Eastern 
Mediterranean by their Venetian mvals and 
keen to find new outlets to the West. 

There 18 a welcome stress in the book on 
the ‘mid-16th-century crisis’, when Ње 
Portuguese realized that they had failed to 
choke off the Eastern Mediterranean spice 
trade and that the costs of Asian empire were 
beginning to outweigh the economic benefits. 
Powerful factions advocated concentrating on 
Brazil or North Africa at the expense of Asi 
Others dreamed impractically of conquering 

t swathes of Asia and Africa, replicating 
Spanish successes ın the New World. In the 
event, the Portuguese tacitly pave up the attempt 
to obtain a spice monopoly ш pe, and 
concentrated on exploiting Asian trade routes 
By the 1560s, the China~Japan trade, dependent 
on the benevolence of two Asian states that 
Portugal could not challenge militarily, had 
unexpectedly become the profitable heart of 
Portuguese activities in Asia, At the same time, 
the monopolistic structure of Portuguese trade 
was relaxed, comiag о prefigure the relatively 
open system of the ish East India Company 
in the eighteenth century. 

Subrahmanyam builds upon recent scholar- 
ship to play down the destructive economic 
impact of Portuguese ‘armed trading’ m Asian 
waters He emphasizes the fact that royal policy 
was peaceful trade wherever possible, and that 
Asian sea-borne trade expanded fast in the 
sixteenth century. This said, Portuguese com- 
manders licensed corsair raids to keep restless 
nobles happy, and were unable to control 
renegades 1n frontier areas, such as the Bay of 
Bengal. А clear division also emerged between 
a militarized western Indian Ocean and a 
largely ‘free trading’ area to the east. In the 
western zone, the Mamluks of Egypt and their 
Ottoman successors respon to the 
Portuguese disruption of the Eastern 
Mediterranean spice trade by a stonn. and 
partially successful naval challenge, ın alliance 
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with some local Muslim powers. To contain 
the Ottomans, the Portuguese were obliged to 
propitiate the Mughal emperors of India and 
the rulers of Persia. The Portuguese evolved a 
clear distinction between the ‘Moors of 
Mecca', with whom hostility was inevitable, 
and the ‘Moors of the land’, with whom it 
was often possible to come to terms. 

Race relations, another subject of fierce 
debate, are approached somewhat obliquely in 
the chapter on the official structures of empire. 
The author shows that there was no legal racial 
distinction made among the cas who 
formed the backbone of Portuguese mperial 
society. Elections for municipal councils, msti- 
tutions that made the Portuguese more demo- 
cratic than their Dutch and English successors, 
were not limited by race. This said, unofficial 
discrimination. was rife between Portuguese 
from Europe, Portu, born in Asia, those 
of mixed race, and converted local people 
Although some ecclesiastics were not 
Europeans, such cases were rare. It was even 
rarer that missionary orders accepted non- 
Ru as full members. 

е author shows that Portuguese religious 
intolerance was also slow in developing. King 
Manuel the Fortunate's policy to reconquer 
Jerusalem and found a ' universal empire’ was 
a personal obsession, which was not shared by 
many of his most important advisers. It was 
quickly dropped after his death. The Inquisition 
was only set up in Goa in 1560, after which 
the рше to convert in enclaves directly 
ruled by the Portuguese increased dramatically, 
so that by 1650 some two thirds of Goa's 
population had become Christian. Even more 
devastating was the attack on the ‘New 
Christians’, who had effectively shouldered 
aside the Italians by the end of the sixteenth 
century, for reasons which the author does not 
fully explain. Their success brought out the 
worst anti-Semitic reflexes, culminating ın fierce 
persecution in the 1630s and 1640s is self- 
destructive policy probably did more to enfeeble 
the Portuguese empire in Asia than Dutch 
attacks. 

The author argues that the Portuguese 
initially resisted the irruption of the Dutch 
quite successfully, and that their problems 
stemmed more from deteriorating relations 
with powerful Asian states. Expulsion from 
Japan in the late 1630s was ps the real 
turning point ш Portuguese fortunes in Asia 
Hostility from the Safavids in Persia, the 
aggressive Omani thalassocracy in South 
Arabia, and the restored Taung-ngu dynasty in 
Burma may also have done the Portuguese 
more harm than Dutch attacks. This said, 
Subrahmanyam fails to indicate that the 
English switch in alliance from the Netherlands 
to Portugal, especially after the Portuguese 
reco their independence from Spain ш 
1640, did a great deal to save the Portuguese 
position in Asia. 

It is a pity that Subrahmanyam did not 
formally include the exghteenth century in his 
survey, given that Portuguese enterprise in Asia 
underwent & significant and much neglected 
revival 1n this period. In reality, there is much 
information about the eighteenth century in ch. 
vii, which tackles the question of the survival 
of the Portuguese empire in Asia. It is to be 
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hoped that a later volume wili deal with this 
ichly docamented but poorly studied period 
in Portugal's long association with Asia, to 
round off this excellent addition to the 
expanding writings on the Portuguese ‘Estado 
da India’. 


W. G. CLARENCE-SMITH 


VERONIKA Sx: Athiopische Hand- 
schriften, 3: Handschriften deutscher 
Bibliotheken, Museen und aus Priv- 
atbesitz. Hrsg. von 7 Ernst Hammer- 
schmidt. (Verzeichnis der oriental- 
ischen Handschriften in Deutsch- 
land, vol. xx, 6). 569 pp. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag 1954. DM 368. 


With this mighty tome, concluding her 
admurable labours of cataloguing all those 
Ethiopic MSS in German libraries апа other 
public and private collections not hitherto 
described, Veronika Six has placed herself 
firmly next to the superb achievements in this 
field of Getatchew Haile and the late Stefan 
Strelcyn. Well over a thousand large-sized 
pases of Ethiopic manuscript material have 

een made accessible to éthopisants by this one 
Scholar, and the present volume crowns her 
long and arduous endeavours to the benefit of 
all users and of the many institutions whose 
Ethiopian treasures have now become known. 

Dr. Six belongs to that ever diminishing 
band of scholars who are working alone, 
selflessly, and with great competence behind 
the scenes and away from the limelight which 
often illumines the work of those who either 
seek or are exposed to the full glare of publicity. 
It must be hoped that this important 
make her name more widely known and take 
her to the foreground of our discipline. 

The author was fortunate ш being able to 
include some of the libraries and institutions 
which had become accessible since the unifica- 
tion of Germany. It is not surprising that most 
of the works catalogued are well known and 
amply represented in museums and libraries 
outside Ethiopia. Among these the numbers of 
psalters and magical scrolls are indeed startling. 
Of course, it is likely that the supply of su 
materials will gradually dwindle, and pur- 
chasers ша m future be influenced by the 
element of ‘letzte Gelegenheit’? (in Six's 
words—p. 9). On the other hand, there is a 
case for purely summary recording of such 
MSS in time to come, unless any of them 
exhibit noteworthy features. 

In her preface Six draws attention (p. 9) to 
items of historical ce for the early 
development of Ethiopian studies. Some of 
these MSS contain notes by Ludolf himself or 
by  Wansleben (cf. also the Collectio 

anslebiana in the Cambridge University 
Library consisting of simular material— 
described by D. A. Hubbard in MS LXV of 
the Cambridge catalogue compiled by the 
present reviewer and S. С. Wright); they are 
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listed and commented upon on pp 481-95 of 
Six's work and are preserved in the 
Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek at Halle 
(see below). 

Before referring at random to some of the 
MSS in Six’s opus, I feel the need to animadvert 
on two aspects in this catalogue and its 

predecessors as well as in the umportant series 
Dr Athiopistische Forschungen, all founded and 
edited by our late friend and colleague, Ernst 
Hammerschmidt, whose memory is held in 
great respect by all those (and beyond) who 
have any connection with his considerable 
legacy. The following observations concern Sıx 
only indirectly, for the principles embodied 1n 
this catalogue (and the other works referred 
to) were laid down by Hammerschmidt many 
years ago; but I would at the same time also 
wish to address the new editor of Athiopistische 
Forschungen, Professor S Ublig, and discover 
whether some of these remarks might find 
favour in lus eyes. I am alludin np to the system 
of abbreviations and to the mode of Umschrift 
(transliteration) employed here and elsewhere 
by the late editor (in the present volume 
pp. 11—52 and pp. 57-8). 

These are matters which E. H. and I have 
discussed repeatedly in the course of the 36 
years of our acquaintance. The less important 
matter first the system of abbreviations seems 
to me and many other colleagues cumbersome 
and not instantly intelligible. For instance. 
‘Guida’ 1s at once recognized аз that important 
guide-book to ex-Italian Africa Опешаје, 
whereas ‘AOI’ requires constant reference to 
the list of abbreviations. Or ‘CAbbLib I? is 
virtually umpenetrable, while ‘Cerulli, Dabra 
Libanos’ needs no recourse to any other section 
of the book; ‘Guidi, Fetha Nagast’ or even 
“Guidi, FN’ is understood immediately by 
every éthiopisant, but ‘GFN’ is not, ete., etc. 
Moreover, the present system inevitably separ- 
ates works by the same author: thus a cluster 
of Cerulli writings 1s interrupted by books by 
Chaine, Cheesman, Chojnacki; then reverts to 
Cerulli and is followed by Clapham before it 
goes back to Cerulli. The concomitant disturb- 
ance to alphabetic sequence makes bibliograph- 
1cal search unnecessarily complicated Iam stil 
uncertain whether Bezold’s Kebra Nagast 
appears in the very full bibliography or not. 

Much more important is the question of 
transliteration which Ernst Hammerschmidt 
and I last discussed on a pleasant excursion to 
Broadway in the Cotswolds. While he was 
reluctant to yield on the problem of abbrevi- 
ations, һе was ready to see the force of the 
objections to the system of transhteration In 
the first place, I would argue that the Ethiopian 
writing system makes transliteration (ie. 
reflecting the graphic pattern) impossible—and 
that on the grounds of two defects in that 
system: (а) the absence of a sign indicating 
consonant length or doubling; and (b) the 
ambiguity of the 6th vowel order which stands 
either for ә or the absence of any vowel Hence 
you can only employ transcription (i.e. 
reflecting the sound structure of the language) 
which, in its turn, requires a prior knowledge 
of the language and its syllabic patterns. 

Six's point (p. 57) that consonant length is 
not indicated 1n the Ethiopic script and that 
doubling of consonants be marked as bb 
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or nn means, in fact, that this is transcription 
(reflecting the sound) and not transliteration. 
Eth. tayyaqu means ‘they observed’, but 
fayyagqu is “I observed’ (q+ ku); the difference 
cannot be shown m the graphic in 
Ethiopic, hence the much vaunted ‘reversibil- 
ity’ (n. 3 on p. 57) has gone out of the window. 
Much the same applies to renderings such as 
‘weseta’ or 'heyewat'; they are simply not 
Ethiopic. To know when a is a vowel and when 
the 6th order connotes vowellessness is the very 
mark of having mastered the language and its 
syllabic structure. 

In Ethiopian languages the seven vowel 
orders indicate quality, not quantity; hence the 
use of macron to distinguish the fourth order 
from the first or the from the sixth is 
contrary to the Systemzwang. ‘Chacune de ces 

t voyelles peut avoir des quantités ... 
Селе sans cesser d'étre la m&me’ (Cohen, 
Traité, 42). Ѕшшану Mittwoch m his Die 
traditionelle Aussprache des Athiopischen, 13 ff., 
and Ullendorff, The Semitic languages o 
Ethiopia, 159 ff. In other words, vowel-len 
is non-phonemic in Ethiopic. Moreover, it 
seems highly desirable for all the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia to be transcribed 1n the 
same manner. In a catalogue like the one at 

resent under review Ge'oz and Ambaric 
ently occur side by side, and it would be 
odd to use distinct systems of rendering the 
graphic and phonetic patterns of these lan- 
guages, I ought to add at this point that in the 
our books I contributed to the Ath. Forsch 
series Ernst Hammerschmidt readily permitted 
me to employ the conventional modes of 
bibliographical citation and of transcription. 

This excursus seemed to me appropriate 
here, as it might now become a matter for 
serious consideration whether this juncture 
might possibly offer a suitable occasion for 
changing the systems hitherto adopted in the 
two series concerned 

I shall now turn to some of the minor 
marginalia which occurred to me during perusal 
of this fine catalogue. 

Conti Rossini's Storia d'Etiopia (p. 20) was 
published at Bergamo (Milano 1s merely the 
seat of the printers).—The official abbreviations 
of the Journal of Ethiopian Studies and the 
Journal of Semitic Studies (p. 30) are JES and 
JSS, respectively; different sigla are apt to 
cause confusion.—On р. 37 І fail to find a 
reference to the published Amharic original 
(Addis Ababa  1967— Gregorian) of de 
Coppet's 1930—31 publication of the French 
translation and annotation (based on a manu- 
script) of Gabra Sollase’s Menelik Chronicle. 
However, it ought to be emphasized how full 
and exhaustive the bibliography (though mod- 
estly understated as ‘Abkürzungen der 
Literatur”) is—at times, perhaps, even over- 
abundant; thus I cannot detect the relevance, 
in the present context, of the works by Abir 
or Clapham. 

It is strange that two Ethiopic MSS at 
Kloster Andechs (p. 62), described in some 
detail by Manfred Kropp (OrChr 1983), can no 
longer be traced by the monastery library.— 
On p. 63 I wonder whether the incipit gad! 
а ue not road ether Nee 

as 1n Strelcyn, Ry ‚рр 55 Ё) or 
gad! zdgoddus? 
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The reference, on p 114, to the late H. C. 
Gleave’s version of the Song of Songs (1951) 
seems to me somewhat otiose, as it is very 
much the work of a beginner which appears to 
have pre-empted a long overdue scholarly 
treatment. 

I have not been able to discover, in the 
course of a fairly careful perusal of the entire 
work, the principles which determined the 
occasions when incipits or other passages were 
translated and when the need for such render- 
ings did apparently not arise. Quite often the 
same title or other expressions are repeatedly 
translated on the same page, while more 
ane sections are not зшшагіу favoured. 

р. 125 Abraha $әуоп ıs entered as 
*Besitzerin der Rolle’; no doubt the author 
had qued reason for assuming the owner to be 
a lady, but I have not come across a female 
Abroha. 

The translation of kidan zandgh as ‘Buch 
des Bundes, аһ. das Morgen- und 
Abendoffizium’ (p 128) seems somewhat cum- 
brous; it is surely simply ‘matins’? or in 

i ’s BM, xx ‘Preces [or] testamentum 
ad matutinam’; the evening prayer, salot zàlelit 

i BM, xxm) 15, I imagine, not 
included in quer A a p. 162 ѕата mot в 
surely ‘pangs of death’ and not ' Errettung der 
Seele’?—Amharic madhanit, especially in con- 
texts such as yanodad madhanit (p 191), в 
normally some specific * medicine, medicament 
against fever' rather than the blanket term 
*Heilung'.—In the Angdsa borhan (‘gate of 
light”) on p. 194 (also p 235 et passim) we 
have the not unentertaining 
"тти la'adonay ‘praise and ho to (or, 
perhaps, of) the mother of Adonay’ í : 

.. an die Mutter des Нег’). Ов р. 208, 
penult line: here we should, I think, read 
Aethiopiae. 

For the *otand mogar type of poem I would 
draw attention to the examples cited ın Ludolf, 
Gramm Aeth*, 1702, to p. 559 of the same 
authors Commentarius, and to the Fl i 
references adduced by Six (p. 209) To these 
can now add an ‘atana mogar e in memory 
of Queen Anne (Cambridge, 1714) which 1s 
composed in Ethiopic language but uniquely 
written m Hebrew characters. I expect to 
publish this difficult curiosum ш the near future 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

It is odd that throughout the magic scroll 
on pp.254—5 we encounter the grammatical 
solecism salotd (sic) ba'onta....—On p. 278 I 
would have thought that Enno Littmann, the 
great orientalist and éthiopisant, was sufficiently 
well known not to require the reference attached 
to his name; in any event, the 1959 Library of 
Enno Littmann, with photograph, introduction 
by Maria Hofner, and Littmann's own autobio- 
graphical sketch are probably the most suitable 
commentary on his Ше and work—if such 
were needed. 

Two observations on p. 284 puzzle me. 

(1) Askala was the baptismal name 
not the ‘Thronname’) of Empress Zawditu 
see also n. 521 on p. 434 of Molvaer's 
Chronicle of Abeto Iyasu and Empress Zewditu, 
Cologne, 1994); 
2) I do not understand how the expression 
ifsd nogusnd can be ‘richtig їп Verbindung 
mit dem Namen Askala Maryam’. There must 
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obviously be some elements here which have 
eluded this reviewer—-unless this phrase relates 
to Negus Таѓаг who was styled nagus between 
1928 and 1930. 

On p. 287 read Ta; ; the added y (in 
this Б Tegrenilya) is otiose; it was first 
employed in 1941 ın the form ‘Tigrinya’ to 
make the name of the language comprehensible 


(the Italian ‘Tigrigna’ gave rise to mispronunci- 
ations) to o of the Britüsh Military 
Administration. 


A slightly pedantic remark (p 295): I am 
not the ‘Herausgeber’ of Emperor Haile 
Sellasaie's Autobiography but the translator, 
introducer, and annotator.—For the dorsand 
Mika'el (p 304) one might compare the 
Windsor MS III described in RSE, xm (1954) — 
On p. 306 the translation ‘Bericht uber die 
Taten der Dreifaltigkeit’ for zena ndgiáromu 
Idsallase is, perhaps, not very felicitous, for one 
does not, I suppose, associate the Trinity with 
‘Taten’. I feel that something like * pronounce- 
ments’ (*Erklarung’?) might be preferable, for 
the wide semantic range of nagar does not 
quite extend to ‘Taten °’, deeds. 

In the tagsas from the Commentary of 
John Chrysostom (p. 318, f. 9 r) we should no 
doubt read foquru (instead of fa.. ), one of a 
remarkably small number of printing errors 
thanks to Six’s lynx-eyed proof-reading. If the 
Hayla Sollase mentioned at this pomt 15 the 
Emperor, then the tentative dating (p. 323) as 
nineteenth/twentieth century could be more 
narrowly defined. In any event, at f. 9r H.s. is 
not specifically mentioned as owner of the MS 
p 323) in the extract printed on p. 318.— 

ilinat (first Ime on р. 324) is rendered as 
*Leidenschaften*; I would have thought that 
‘mind, thoughts, conscience’ were closer to 
the original. I аш not sure how our learned 
cataloguer arrived at this particular 
translation. 

In MS 142 on p. 333 delete ‘Alaga’ and 
read Dübtàra Zünàb who was, incidentally, the 
author of the Theodore Chronicle published 
by Littmann and not by Mondon-(read 
thus)Vidailhet. the latter Ded the chron- 
icle written by Alaqa Waldà Maryam.—On p. 
343 (also p. 502), in the ' Hymnus an Maria" 
Orshrohtd hollina, the translation ‘O milder 
Geist! is not quite right the passive fem. 
participle refers to Mary and not to ‘Geist’, 
thus *Oh tender (or mild) of spirit' —The 
fi on p. 348 refer, I su; , to a sum of 
1019 Ethiopian dollars —The translation of 
woddase Maryam ‘ohtu laMuse as ‘Lobpreis 
Manus (sic), der Schwester des Mose’ (p. 393), 
instead of Miriam (Numbers 12: 1-15 and 27: 
59 15 no doubt a lapsus calami 

Quite a few times eee p. 39 
we encounter Barya wüldgewon (without sic 
instead of the common Legewon. Is this à 
printing error or the spelling of the source? 

In the cente of p. 396 thore а rather odd 
and unexplained sdlot ba'antd foqura» wd'oslam 
followed by a word whose third character is ш 
this shape unknown in the Ethiopic script and 
must-presumably have been cast ad hoc; the 
word itself is plainly the equivalent of Cae 3,9 
though it is misprmted here (Л instegd of 4). 

On p. 431, second line of the Ethiopic 
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quotation, read waldd.—On p. 446, in a sdlam 
to the Archangel Gabriel, the latter 1s simply 
referred to as sdlam lazakrd samkd haba dangal 
tafannawi ‘Salam to the memory of your name, 
the one who has been sent to the Virgin’ (cf. 
Luke 1: 26 ff).—1I am puzzled why on p. 451 
£"olt, the well-known feudal tenure assigned to 
an ecclesiastical institution, receives a question 
mark, Flyleaves and other empty pages are 
frequently used as repositories for contracts 
an 


other quasi-legal аут: m is the 
name Gábri Mádhon (p. 453) thought to be 
‘fehlerhaft’? If this ıs a reference to the 
confusion of Р and 5, that surely is part of the 
incurable arbitrariness in the spelling patterns 
of Ethiopic laryngals, sibilants, etc. 

I have already earlier on alluded to the 
highly interesting and valuable series of MSS 
on pp. 456—7 (originaung from Rostock) and 

р. 481-95 (from Halle) which contain signi- 
cant marginalia by Ludolf and his contempor- 
aries together with contributions by Ludolf’s 
friend Abba Gregory. Six has offered precious 
observations on these MSS, and consideration 
might be given to photographing those passages 
which reveal specimens of Ludolfs Ethiopic 
handwriting which would be of great interest. 
On p 482 I am unable to explain in my 
ignorance the letters AET LU to which the 
cataloguer rightly attaches a question mark. 
These letters appear after the words. Abba 
Gorgoryos Ityopsyawi ‘ombeta Amhara 
[Amahara is probably a printing mustake] 
omMakana Sollase: ‘Abba Gregorius Aethio 
Amharensis АЕТ LU’, 1e. the name of Ab 
Gregorys native village, Makana Sollase, 
remains unmentioned; but it ıs difficult to see 
that those mysterious letters can have any 
connection with this lacuna. 

Pp. 484 ff. are again of considerable impor- 
tance, and Six has invited attention to the 
relevant features which repay renewed study. 
Much the same applies to all the similar 
material from the Halle Universitäts- und 
Landesbibliothek which 15—-as I have already 
indicated—of real significance to the сапу 
development of Ethiopian studies in Europe 

PP. 507-9 contain some 32 letters in 
Amharic penned by Lorenz Jensen who served 
for some 12 years from 1909 (and throughout 
the period of the First World War) in the 
German Legation at Addis Ababa as their 
Amharic expert. I have dealt with Jensen's 
career and work in some detail ın a series of 
articles on materials derived from Eugen 
Mittwoch's Nachlass (cf. BSOAS, 1972 Studia 
Aethiopica et Semitica, 129 and 131; BSOAS, 
1980::1bidem 136—7; 154-58, and BSOAS, 
1990, 69-75). Dr. Bairu Tafla in his charactertst- 
ically fine Ethiopia and Germany has three brief 
references to Lorenz Jensen (deth Forsch., 5: 
109, 134, 137). The material now discovered 
by Six m the Staatsbibliothek Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Berlin, appears to be the fullest 
collection of information таш to Jensen. It 
mught conceivably be worthwhile, from a 
linguistic and historical point of view, to 
produce an annotated (photographic?) version 
of the Jensen letters. . 

The catalogue concludes with some 55 pages 
of detailed and helpful 1ndexes. 

Finally, I can only reiterate that these 
marginalia are not offered 1n any critical spirit 
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but as a very minor contribution to making 
this truly 1mportant work more widely known. 
Dr Six has placed all her colleagues in her 
debt. We owe her much gratitude and sincere 
admuration. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Justin WiLLIS: Mombasa, the Swahili, 
and the making of the Mijikenda. 
xiv, 231 РР, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1993. £35. 


This important and intriguing book, fruit of 
& SOAS doctorate, unravels the social net- 
works of political identity that sustained 
economic life in and around Mombasa in the 
century before 1940. Willis’s main interests are 
patronage and chentage, social control and 
subversion, and the changing ts which 
Kenya's coasta. propie magined in order to 
justify thew shifting strategies of survival in 
the present, but to tease out these issues he 
has had to explore urban and labour history 
as well. 

This 18 because port and hinterland made 
up one social field. Most of its actors were able 
to evade the formal world of work that white 
employers and officials tried to implant in it, 
mainly because its arena continued to reward 
a long-established competition between rural 
and urban patrons, lineage elders on the one 
hand, traders or foremen on the other, for the 
labour and fertility of their juniors, young men 
and women. How far formal British decisions 
changed the rules of these informal African 
contests is a major question. Wills does not 
use the terms ‘formality’ or ‘informality’; 
indeed, his analysis erodes their opposition, 
Nevertheless, they serve to mark the bounds of 
his enquiry. 

In summary, then, Willis chases the elu- 
siveness which was the chief resource by which 
people sought survival in constantly refash- 
1oned circles of personal duty and enttlement-—— 
and thus of group identity and history To have 
enquired of such slippery issues 1s a tribute to 
his scholarly courage but his findings can read 
a trifle elusively too The documents which 
provide much of his evidence explain colonial 
intent rather than Mombasan experience, while 
the memories which enliven that experience are 
mevitably anecdotal. True, the ten pages of 
potted biography that Willis gives to 70 or 
more of his informants do help the reader to 
set their personal opmions in context. And 
Willis readily concedes that they must have 
ро their role as creators of his know- 

ge—8 power which, as be rightly says, 
demes the distinction commonly made between 
the unstructured ‘historical gossip’ to which 
he listened and the stylized ‘oral tradition’ 
which defers more obviously to current political 
rectitude. Nevertheless, for all this method- 
ological self-awareness, the reader sometimes 
feels a bit left in the lurch when a void of 
British neglect or ignorance, precisely datable 
and attributable, is filled with an anonymous 
oral reflection reliable only to a decade. 
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But such occasional uneasiness does not 
detract from Willis's achievement in presenting 
a most sensitive contribution to the growing 
literature on the history of African identities 
His expository strength lies in his deployment 
of a number of different themes-—the histories 
of patronage, labour, colonial discourse, hous- 
ing, dance, gender and even the history of 
history itself, as ın his unpacking of the myth 
of Singwaya—where the earlier accounts that 
he questions were more narrowly focused and 
incapable, therefore, of calling on the concep- 
tual and factual cross-checks that Willis has at 
his command. 

His core concept is that of the social 
network, first used in Africa by the Manchester 
school of Copperbelt urban sociology. А net- 
work ts an often ephemeral ' action-set' within 
which people lodge social claims; the historian’s 
chief interest lies in the changing nature of the 
more enduring institutions across which action- 
sets move and from which they draw their 
moral sustenance (р. 6). In the nimeteenth 
century the coast’s main institutions were 
lunship, debt and religion; Willis asks why 
ethnicity should, increasingly, have become the 
organizing institution of local networks m the 
present century. In the mid nineteenth century 
ethnic difference, if it mattered at all, was 
something that individuals could as readily 
assume as cast aside; but by 1930 ıt had become 
a distinguishing mark which large groups 
believed they had to wear in the civic mar- 
ketplace ш order to promote their individual 
members' interests. This 15 an admirably simple 
base on which to build a complicated story 

For this is no linear tale of the loss of ethnic 
innocence to tribal calculation. The pre-tribal 
Kenyan coast was none the less a world 
divided—between the prerogatives of patron- 
age and subservience of clients, between 
unequal genders and generations. Patrons 
strove to maintain alliances of ascendancy and 
credit, juniors to establish networks of evasion 
through which to negotiate ties of less unequal 
subordination. While the agrarian hinterland 
held out to dependants the most realistic hopes 
for a future of productive mdependence— 
Krapf, a wonderfully observant source, heard 
the song ‘We are yet young men, but we shall 
be elders’ in 1846 (p. 44}—=t could also be the 
site of more thoroughly exploitative internal 
household relations those which patrons 
could ever ımpose in the back alleys of 
Mombasa. This distinction between country 
and town structured social and commercial 
intercourse across negotiable, porous, ethnic 
frontiers. Willis shows that there was a common 
grammar of debate on social morality in this 
world of contrasts. Famines revealed the most 
selfish side of agrarian patronage, at the expense 
of the dung. On the other hand, the incorpora- 
tion of an indebted rural ally’s famished clients 
into one's urban household and из Islamic 
faith was, at best, an ambiguously generous 
expression. of power by Mombasa's mer- 
chants—who also controlled the coastal food 
market Ties of kinship and debt interlaced the 
oscillations of bargaining power between pat- 
rons at both rural and urban ends of the social 
shuttle along which poor people moved to and 
io ш he Service, but alio in subversion, of 
the ги 
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From documentary evidence, his own oral 
sources and a fresh look at earlier data collected 
by Thomas Spear and Fred Morton, Willis 

that the rural peoples sought a firmer 

ective gee on these exchanges when, at the 
turn of the century, British demands made 
agrarian clientage more arduous and, con- 
versely, Mombasa’s casual labour market more 
attractive. At some time in the 1890s, it seems, 
their spokesmen (and it is unclear what sort of 
people they were) began to claim that they, 
whom others dismissed as mere Wanyika or 
‘bush people’ (p. 28), had once been as much 
city-dwellers as the Mombasa Swahili with 
whom ney claimed affinity. Their parent city 
had been Singwaya, as ıt may once have been 
of some Swahili, somewhere nort, up the 
coast Willis follows Morton in denying what 
Spear cautiously and the late Jim Allen whole- 
heartedly accepted the historical reality of 


Singwaya or Shungwaya But he goes further 
than Morton in seeing the urban myth of origin 
as an historical charter to back the rural 


people's present clam to a common identity 
with those who, by controlling the opportunities 
of African Mombasa, offered some escape from 
colonial constraint. Willis’s knowledge of 
working life behind the Mombasa waterfront 
adds much substance to thts thesis. 

The incorporative myth of Singwaya shaped 
Nyika explanations of their past during the 
first two colonial decades. Similarly, their 
young men's entry into Mombasa's beni brass- 
band dance societies registered them as clients 
of the Swahili work-gang leaders, the serangis, 
gatekeepers of the labour market: ‘that’s how 
the beni became strong, because people wanted 
to obey the serangi, then they'd get a job’ 
(pp. 101-2). Those who needed urban allies 
and patrons, in short, asserted their moral 
community with them, in the idioms of a 
shared history, kinship, Islam and, 1n beni, an 
enthusiastically urban culture 

By 1930 this was no longer felt to be the 
case by many on either side, urban or rural 
Leading town Swahih started to claim non- 
African origins, some hinterland elders no 
longer tolerated the appellation ‘Nyika’ and 
began to call themselves Mijikenda, the ‘nine 
towns’. Rural men increasingly tried—f 
ineffectually—to prevent their women from 
comung to town; they were too valuable ш 
fixing property rights by their farm labour. 
Male labour migrants still adopted Islam but 
did not so readily become clients of Swahili. 
They followed labour recruiters from their 
rural home rather than urban serangis, perhaps 
most illuminatingly, they jomed new dance- 
grou that had none of ben?s brassineness, 

t, instead, drummed in the rural injunction 
that young men must remit their earnin 
home, lest they become 'lost' in town (p 181). 
Town life was no longer incorporating country 
folk; the matrix of ethnicity became ever more 
deeply imprinted with this difference. 

Why? Willis's explanation, subtle and com- 
plex as it is, leans more to the ‘exterior’ than 
to the ‘interior’ architecture of ethnicity, to 
colonial policy and economic conditions rather 


than to African thought; Miykenda 
re-examinations of their past a in his 
hands to be rather directly from 


circumstances beyond their control It 1з true 
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that the British did try consciously to create 
the tribal categories they assumed Africans 
must have but which Mombasans and their 
country cousins had previously largely ignored, 
at least for the major purpose of survival. 
Using a discourse that blamed the indiscipline, 
cost and shortage of coast labour on urban 
contagion, colonial officials discouraged 
Swahili trade in rural areas, built up adminis- 
trative barriers between town and country, and 
encouraged rural elders to wield more power. 
Since Willis discusses, with onable glee, а 
number of humiliating British. policy failures in 
other fields, 1t is difficult to know what causal 
weight to put upon these official intentions. 

A fast-changing economic geography was 
probably more important for the growth of a 
‘ Mijikenda ’ identity after the First World War 
Taxes rose on a rural economy that was losing 
its capacity to supply the town with anything 
other than labour, and yet as the necessity of 
work 1n Mombasa became more imperious, so 
too its attractions decreased. Real wages fell 
with a growing workforce (and the town's 
population doubled between 1913 and 1930). 
The new town plan of the interwar years, if 
largely ineffective by reason of its insupportable 
cost, none the less cut across ties of mutual 
interest between rural immigrant worker 
and Swahili landlord The labour market 
was increasingly dominated by European 
employers. 

This attenuation of many (but by no means 
all) social ties between Mombasans and ther 
rural neighbours required that ethnicity replace 
non-ethnic cliental incorporation as the organ- 
izing mstitution for social networks; and this 
need was projected on to history. Leading 
Swahili increasingly clamed to be Arab, a 
status that British policy made more attractive 
than ‘native’—except for its higher rate of 
taxation. Singwaya ceased to be their point of 
origin and thus lost 1s mcorporative allure for 
Мілкепда. But Mijikenda clung on to 
Singwaya, they also developed an apparently 
still newer myth whose value as an indignant 
message of exclusion outweighed its embarrass- 
ing incongruity with the Singwaya story. This 
revisionist story held that Mijikenda had been 
the first to civilize Mombasa island when ıt 
was a wilderness of elephants, only to be later 
dispossessed by Arabs in league with turncoat 


Swabil. 

Willis has cleared his own path through the 
thicket of coastal complexity and ambiguity to 
show the modermty of ethnic identity It 
remains a politically sensitive issue; that is 
presumably why some of his informants 
requested an anonymity which he therefore 
extended to all (p. 203). While one respects his 
scruples one may also regret that they have 
prevented him from exploring still more fully, 
through the arguments of socially-located— 
and presumably often literate—actors in the 
past, the interior process whereby Mijikenda 
intellectuals tried to make, in their hustory, 
more satisfying explanations for conditions not 
of their making 


JOHN LONSDALE 
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ERIC DE DAMPIERRE: Harpes zandé. 

164 pp. Paris: Klincksieck, 1991 
[pub. 1992]. 
RIC DE DAMPIERRE (ed.): Harpes et 
harpistes du  Haut-Outbangui. 
(Ateliers, no. 14.) 148 pp. Nanterre: 
Mission Sciologique du  Haut- 
Outbangui; Laboratoire d’Ethno- 
logie et de Sociologie Comparative, 
Université de Paris X, 1994. 


Produced with assistance from the University 
of Paris X (where Enc de Dampierre 1s а 
professor) and the Centre National de la 

echerche Scientifique, Harpes Zandé is an 
elegant paperback publication beautifully illus- 
trated with 17 sets of line drawings (historical 
and modern) and over 50 black and white 
photos showing details of a number of the 
most characteristic Zandéan and Mangbétou 
harps conserved in institutions throughout 
the world 

Ап introduction provides a historical and 
Africa-wide perspective stretching back to the 
harps of ancient Egypt and including accounts 
from the writings of nineteenth-century travel- 
lers and collectors who visited the country of 
the Azandé and Nzakara in the region where 
the borders of the Central African Republic, 
Zaïre and Sudan meet. The striking features of 
many of these harps are the stylishly sculpted 
human heads at the end of the neck above the 
five tuning pegs, exquisite carving that for 
many Europeans makes the harps art objects 
rather than musical instruments. 

This study is clearly the product of a 
museum instrument specialist with an expert 
and detailed knowledge of these instruments, a 
knowledge acquired not only from careful 
museum-based studies but also from field-work 
among the Zandé and Nzakara themselves His 
affection for the instruments shines out not 
only in his detailed descriptive writing but also 
in the beautifully chosen and displayed dia- 
grams and photographs and occasionally in 
somewhat extravagant claims For instance, he 
writes several times about the quality and 
clarity of the tone of the older harps, suggesung 
that the newer instruments are but a e 
reflection of a high art of mstrument building. 
One wonders whose tonal aesthetic he is usin 
аз hus standard—his own or that of the Zand 
poet-musicians, This reviewer's own acquaint- 
ance with the related а harp of the 
Ganda people of Uganda (where rings of 
monitor lizard skin are positioned in grazing 
contact with the strings so as to displace the 
purity of the plucked sounds with a timbre rich 
in buzzing harmonics) warns him that it 1s not 
safe for any outsider to make subjective 
Judgements about the timbre of African harps 

Chapter i is concerned with ‘L’art du 
luthier'—though in fact the chapter covers 
much more than manufacture of the instrument, 
dealing also with stringing, tuning, playing and 
singing, as well as how the owners traditionally 
cared for their instruments. There follows 
detailed discussion of several of the oldest 
harps in European collections, including a 
number of fine specimens 1n British collections. 
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A third chapter discusses the links between 

building among the neighbouring 
Mangbétou and the Zandé peoples. The author 
shows that production of Zandé harps had 
reached and passed the perfection of its art in 
the early nmeteenth century, well before the 
rise of the Mangbétou courts and that no 
Mangbéton harp came to the attention of 
travellers nor into the possession of Europeans 
until 1907. Furthermore, he argues that many 
of the so called Mangbétou harps were the 
work of Zandé instrument makers who dressed 
up their harps in the мазно style directly 
or indirectly as a result of interest shown by 
Europeans collecting African objets d'art In 
contrast, Zandéan harps were not ephemera 
produced for Europeans but reached their 
perfection over centuries in the service of the 
art of the poet-singers. Finally, he argues that 
the relative decay of the tradition of harp 
building among the Zandé is not a case of 
‘aesthetic umpoverishment’ but more to do 
with confused and troubled political conditions 
in that part of Africa during the nineteenth 
century and in particular the advent of the 
slaving caravans. 

Dampierre 18 aware that his book is not a 
complete organological study of these harps— 
hence the second study. Harpes et harpistes du 
Haut-Oubangui is a complementary set of essays 
exploring other aspects, including the role of 
the musicians and their playing traditions. 
Dampierre ш his bref introduction to this 
more cheaply produced A4-sized paperback 
calls it an ‘unpretentious dossier containing 
more doubts than certainties’ [reviewers trans- 
lation]. Four main contributions are presented: 
Gaetano Speranza m two separate essays 
examines the harps as pieces of sculpture; Eric 
de Dampierre contributes an essay on the 
context of aesthetic concern in Zandéan civiliza- 
tion and Marc Chemillier concludes with a 
large chapter on the music of the harp. 

S looks closely at the workmanship 
and destgn of existing harps with carved hea 
and concludes that in the absence of a tradition 
of ‘grande sculpture’ among the Azandé (there 
are no professional sculptors or instrument 
makers) these harps nevertheless merit a high 
position in the corpus of African traditional 
sculpture. He agrees with Dampierre (Penser 
au singulier, Paris, 1984) that while sculpted 
human heads are the one fact they all have in 
common (unlike the more varied anthropo- 
morphic designs incorporated into the harps of 
neighbouring peoples) they nevertheless show 
a characteristic individuality. None are uni- 
formly similar, all preserve a singularity——a 
singularity that he considers mmportant in the 
ideation of the Zandé themselves. Y confess to 
finding Speranza's second essay, 'Sculpture 
sans sculpteur?’ stimulating yet at the same 
time discursive and speculative and ın the long 
run rather bitty, being mostly concerned with 
the question of the Бане as objects to be 
exhibited апа with the approaches to African 
art of other Euro scholars. 

In a section of 17 pages Eric de Dampierre 
offers us, under ' Note sur le contexte du souci 
esthétique dans la civilization Zandé', his 
thoughts on the Zandé aesthetic, formed during 
many years of close aquaintance with the 
landscape, its people and their artefacts, and 
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touching on themes such as continuity, fashion, 
vocabulary, sculpture in general, only slowly 
coming to rest in contemplation of the sober 
elegance of the sculpted heads. They, he avers, 
are never ni (indeed many Zandé harps 
have no sculpted heads) but always appreciated. 
Ther makers are usually harpists themselves, 
who often make no more than one in their 
lifetime (for their own use) and whose skill in 
making is not so much practised as transmitted 
from father to son, friend to friend, brother- 
in-law to brother-in-law. The heads are not 
portraits, nor are the harps themselves ever 
given names, i the heads are more than 
decorative symbols—they are voices that can 
utter anything with impunity even in the courts 
of rulers, and their utterance is never finished. 
Again and again Dam 
an endless line of 
harps and their music. 
Almost half the book is devoted to 


erre contrives to su 
tion associated with the 


Chemullier’s essay on musical as of the 
harp playing of the region. His points of 
departure are the Jarge number of field record- 


ings that Dampierre made in the 1960s and 
Dampierre’s two ensuing studies, Poètes nzak- 
ara is, 1963), and Satires de Lamadani 
(Paris, 1987; Lamadani being one of the harper- 
poets active then). Aware that the harping 
tradition 1s now very much decayed (one reason 
he suggests being the prevailing attitude of 
Protestant clergy towards traditional music), 
he engages in ‘rescue ethnomusicology’, 
re-visiting eight aged harpists in an attempt to 
resolve musicological problems. During the 
course of this visit he successfully if temporarily 
revives some musical ensembles no longer in 
contemporary performance by bringing 
together from different parts of the region a 
ишш ot olg musicians still DA 
capable o ymg the n 
first part of his essay, being аи a field 
diary, makes engaging and informative reading 
The second part is а detailed analysis of 
musical style using techniques which he 
acknowledges are very much influenced by 
Simba Arom’s analytical approach to African 
music (see S. Arom, African polyphony and 
polyrhythm, Cambridge, 1991; first published 
as Polyphonies et polyrhythmies ФА 
Centrale, 1985). Most of the conclusions he 
draws from these studies make excellent sense 
both in terms of Arom's findings about melo- 
dorhythmic structures and also when compared 
with similar analyses (by other scholars) of 
comparable material from other parts Africa. 
They fit in a few more preces into the huge 
Jigsaw of African musicology—a jigsaw that 18 
still barely begun. What ıs lacking in his 
approach (indeed that of his mentor Arom 
) 18 any consideration of the musical 
relationships between the song texts that the 
harpers sing and the harp patterns that they 
simultaneously play. Parallel research among 
harp (and xylophone) songs of such peoples as 
ТАН Soga of Uganda suggest that 
the sung melodies form the basis of e played 
patterns and even a cursory listening to a 
performance by ‘the Nzakara poet-harpist 
Ghiagrolo (track 16 on the UNESCO collection 
disc, Musics of the Central African Republic 
BM 30L2310, ed. Arom and Taurelle) suggests 
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that this relationship seems true for Nzakara 
musicians also. One hears the melodies of the 
various texts duplicated within the cyclical harp 
pattern. That being so, to examine the instru- 
mental parts solely as if they are autonomous 
compositions is to ignore a crucial avenue of 
enquiry. My credulity was stretched beyond 
limits by the writer’s claim that the musicians 
create musical canons between the upper and 
lower parts (played by left and right hands on 
the harp) when performing items belonging to 
the song genres ngbakia and Imanza, and that 

canons are not an accident of change but 
probably derived from a mode of thought 
specific to Zandé culture (even though the few 
exemplars he provides both in staff notation 
and diagrammatically are never exact canonic 
imitations) Chemillier explains that he still has 
to test out this hypothesis on the Nzakara 
musicians themselves: dare one suggest that he 
asks them instead about the relationship 
between their sung melodies and the harp parts 
and that he might find this a more fruitful hine 
of enquiry? 

Reading this chapter brought home to me 
the differences 1n emphasis currently evident 
between British and French ethnomusicologists. 
The former tend to be cautious in their 
analytical findings and to check their progress 
as often as possible with musicians whose art 
they are studying. Many also believe in the 
value of learning to perform the musics them- 
selves—not just for enjoyment but for the 
insights that one › gains during one's apprentice- 
ship. Perhaps it is the emphasis on the ' niveau 
neutre' evident in the structuralist and semiotic 
traditions of Lévi-Strauss and Nattiéz that 
encourages our French colleagues to spend so 
much time exploring the musical scores they 
create from field recordings and in contempla- 
tion of these beautiful harps. 

These few critical comments should not be 
allowed to detract from the value of these two 
books: scholars of Zandé culture, museum 
curators and students of African music will 
find much of value within their covers and the 
second book demonstrates convincingly the 
rich fund of ideas and the insights that can 
ensue when different academic disciplines come 
together to focus on one body of material. 


PETER COOKE 


Комар Dreyer: Namibia and 
Southern Africa: regional dynamics 
of decolonization 1945—1990. xviii, 
299 pp. London and New York: 
Kegan Paul International, 1994. 
£45. 


The rate of scholarly publication on the 
politics and political economy of decolonization 
in Namibia has, naturally enough, increased 
markedly since that country finally gained 
independence in 1990. The volume being 
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reviewed here was one of several books on the 
1ndependence process scheduled for publication 
before the end of 1994. Fortunately, each 
examines a distinct set of issues or aspects of 
the process, thus enhancing the level of know- 
ledge and understanding of this bitterly con- 
tested transition Moreover, the benefit of 
hindsight, coupled with the refreshing tendency 
towards frankness and critical reflection that 
has finally superseded the triumphalist or 
blinkered solidarity genres which dominated 
‘progressive’ writing through the late 1970s 
and 1980s, is helping to dismantle some 
erstwhile icons. 

Publication of this book represents the 
culmmation of a long research project by 
Ronald D , an undertaking given added 
meaning and context by the rapid transition to 
Namibian independence following the end of 
the Cold War. Indeed, that very point forms 
one of the cornerstones of Dreyer’s thesis, 
namely, that Namibians had no direct input 
into the agreements, especially the Angola- 
Namibia Accords of December 1988, which set 
the ball rolling This was essentially a landmark 
ending a regional conflict between Angola and 
South Africa, made possible and impetus 
by wider global developments. South Africa 
and the USA ultimately succeeded in their 
decade-long efforts to ensure the ‘linkage’ of 
Namibian ind dence to the withdrawal of 
Cuban forces from Angola. No Namibians, 
from SWAPO or other ‘internal’ parties, were 
present at the negotiations or were to the 
Accords, At the same time, neither the Accords 
nor Namubia’s attainment of independence 
addressed the Angolan conflict. 

These factors all point to the mportance of 
Чор regional dimensions to the protracted 

amibian decolonization process which, in 
Contrast to internal Namibian resistance, 
Namibia-South African relations, and the role 
of the international community, have been 
1gnored or greatly underestimated. Dreyer sets 
himself the task of rug this omission. 
Overall he succeeds admirably, weaving new 
material, evidence and interpretations onto the 
familiar story of the 45-year period from the 
end of the nd World War to Namibian 
independence. Parts of the narrative, for 
example, the period of initial nationalism and 
the importance of links with Cape Town and 
the University of Fort Hare covered ш ch. її, 
are familiar. However, even here he provides 
fresh detail, for example on the influential early 
role of Ray Alexander and the Food and 
Canning Workers’ Union in stimulating labour 
organization ш Luderitz and Walvis Bay during 
the 1950s, and the dynamics of political fusion 
and fission between OPO, SWANU and 
SWAPO within Namibia and beyond. 

Also not widely known is the extent to 
which Tshekedi Khama in Bechuanaland 
assumed a vocal role in opposition to South 
Afnca's stated intention of incorporating 
Namibia in 1946, essentially because it would 
threaten his autonomy by  encrcling 
Bechuanaland with white-ruled states, and also 
remove the likelihood of the 12,000 Namibian 
Herero refugees in western Bechuanaland being 
able to return home (ch. i). One of the striking 
features—not alluded to by Dreyer—of the 
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quotations cited from Tshekedi and other 
leaders at the time was the language and 
mmagery invoked by indigenous leaders, which 
often included racial terminology derogatory 
to themselves and their situations. 

The book is divided mto seven principal 
chapters on a broadly chronological basis, 
reflecting the dominant dynamic ш each import- 
ant period, namely, 1945-46, 1949—66, 
1966—74, 1974—75, 1976-81, 1981-87 and 
1987-90. This arrangement works well and 
successive chapters follow clearly enough from 
the previous ones, Chapter 1v contains some 
interesting and thoughtfully presented matenal 
on the Cuban involvement as allies of the 
MPLA m Angola from 1975, and how it related 
to the build-up of South African forces and 
their invasion. Jt is not generally known, for 
example, that the Colombian author, Gabriel 
García Marquez, had very close ties to the 
Castro re and has provided the most 
specific insights from its perspective. 

Dreyer takes us through the successive 
phases 1n the tortuous negotiations between the 
Frontline States, the UN, South Africa and 
SWAPO, highlighting the tactics of delay and 
obfuscation by Pretoria, and making plain 
how, at various points, the SWAPO leadership 
were pressured by their hosts and other African 
states to accept less than favourable agreements 
He is also right to point out (p 145) that the 
vexed issue of ‘linkage’ was not, as many 
authors have claimed, a South African idea, 
but one raised initially by Chester Crocker in 
the new Reagan Admmistration, though 
Pretoria was quick to adopt and wield it 
relentlessly as a very effective delaying mechan- 
ism. That aside, Dreyer could have emphasized 
more forcefully what a fiip Reagan’s victory 
gave to South Africa and its internal protegés 
mside Namibia. 

The short concluding chapter contains the 
author's views on why decolonization ш 
Namibia and the end of the Angolan war were 
not linked, what the consequences of independ- 
ence were for South Africa, and how relations 
with South Алса evolved until agreement on 
the return of Walvis Bay was reached in late 
1993. The author's prose style is measured—at 
times excessively so—but generally clear and 
accessible, and the references to published, 
archival and interview sources are copious. 
However, the extensive notes, running to some 
50 pages, are all grouped at the end of the 
book, making the task of flipping backwards 
and forwards so frequently both tiresome and 
time consuming. No explicit theoretical or 
conceptual framework is adopted, and the style 
is essentially narrative, albeit with some discus- 
sion of likely reasons and motrves. In some 
places this might bave been rather fuller. One 
unnecessary flaw is the frequent misspelling of 
Namibian place and personal names These 
production quibbles aside, this 1з an informative 
and interesting book, which certainly adds a 
significant new dimension to the historiography 
of Namibian political development and 
decolonization. 


DAVID SIMON 
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SALIKOKO S.  MurweNB (ей): 
Africanisms in Afro-American lan- 
guage varieties. 512 pp. Athens, 
Ohio and London: University of 
Georgia Press, 1993. $40. 


This handsome volume of 27 contributions 
(15-16 pp long on average), a 31-page intro- 
duction and 8-page postscript by the editor, 
and a near-perfect index, contains the revised 
papers of a 1988 Round Table of the same 
name at the University of Georgia. While it 
includes many good contributions for a reader- 
ship of students of what Boretzky calls ' interfer- 
ence linguistics’ (p. 89), I find the lack of 
synthesis 1n this collection disturbing very few 
contributors acknowledge discussions at the 
Round Table, there 1s hardly any cross- 
referencing except in the editors exemplary 
introduction, and nowhere does the reader feel 
that some level of consensus is emerging on 
what constitute Áfricanisms and what 1s an 
appropriate methodology for their identifica- 
tion. 

The term Afro-American, borrowed from 
M. Alleyne (Comparative Afro-American, Ann 
Arbor, 1980), covers the New World, te. 
Caribbean territories, Central, South and North 
America. The more elaborately discussed lan- 
guages are Berbice Dutch, Black English 
Vernacular (the final preparation of the contri- 
buttons predates its rechristening as African 
American Vernacular English), Guadelou 
Gullah, Haitian, Jamaican, and the creoles of 
Surinam. The book is—somewhat arbitrarily— 
ог in four parts which by and large 
reflect the organization of the Round Table. 
(1) Conceptual background; (2) African influ- 
ence and creole genesis; (3) Defending and 
identifying African substrate influence, (4) 
Some historiographical notes. Except for part 
4 which contains only two papers, all parts 
contain several lead papers, valuable critical 
discussions of these, and additional papers. 
While most of the contributors are known to 
identify with (some version of) the substrate 
hypothesis, there are also those who represent 
a non-substratist position. 

The book contains useful articles on ter- 
minology (Carrington on ‘africanism’ and 
other -isms, Goodman on sub/super/adstrate); 
a well-researched contribution on demographic 
and socio-historical issues pertaining to the 
genesis of Haitian (Singler); fascinating (discus- 
sions of) Kumina data (Carter), data on 
co-articulated stops in creoles (Holm) and 
words of Afncan origi in 12 French-based 
creoles (Baker); an interesting reassessment of 
the work and thinking of Herskovits (Gilbert); 
a perceptive discussion of the reliability and 
usefulness of ex-slave narratives collected in 
the USA in the 1930s (Dillard); and other 
contributions on subjects too diverse to list 
exhaustively. Together, and in spite of the more 
than five years which between the 
origi resentation of the papers 1n 1988 and 
their publication in 1993, they represent fairly 
much the state of the substrate hypothesis anno 
1994. I would characterize that state as being 
one of disintegration. 

are, of course, contributions which 
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reiterate well-known substratist positions: 
Lefebvre routinely outlines the assumptions 
and methodology of the relexificatton hypo- 
thesis; Alleyne‘s 18 an eloquent rephrasing of 
the position set out ın his 1971 and 1980 
publications, Boretzky’s contribution is yet 
another anti-Bickertonean litany. But even 
staunch substratists pay lip-service to ‘other 
sources of influence’ (Holm, 317), and many 
of the contributors profess to support a position 
which incorporates a rainbow of factors in 
creole genesis—though generally to the exclu- 
sion of universals à la Bickerton and/or the 
generative tradition. Quite a few of the papers 
ımpressed me as individual attempts to come 
to terms with the lack of explanatory power of 
the substrate hypothesis which has become 
abundantly clear over the past decade. These 
attempts range from Huttar's identification of 
areas of language less likely to be subject to 
European influence and Robertson's selective 
discussion of identifiably African-related items 
in Berbice Dutch, which fails to look beyond 
surface manifestations, to Hancock's suggestion 
of a ‘rollover’ process of ongoing recreolization 
by incoming сата, Baker's assumption of 
late rather than early substrate influence, and 
the ‘holistic’ approach of DeBose and Faraclas 
who claim to look at meaningful patterns that 
underlie surface phenomena but end up making 
generalizations of questionable validity over 
the hundreds of languages spoken along the 
West African coast. 

In this context, the contributions of 
Hazatl-Massieux and Carter are refreshingly 
different. Without bothering with too much in 
the way of a profession of faith, Hazaél- 
Massieux posits an African linguistic filter 
through which French input passed in the 
genesis of Guadelou and strategies of 
over-generalization which were tested in the 
exchange between the Africans and the French, 
from which emerged “а system of correspond- 
ences which ensure mutual intelligibility’ 
111) That his untimely death 1s deeply 
regrettable is again obvious from this, his fret 
major publication for English-reading scholars. 
Carter appears to go against one of the basic 
premises of the *classic substrate hypothesis, 
namely, that of a generalized West African 
which is sufficiently uniform to have provided 
the patterns which underlie the surface of 
creole utterances. Instead, she capitalizes on 
the variation in the vowel systems of African 
languages in respect of length to predict that 
such variation persisted in the form of 
competing subsystems in early Jamaican, a 

ition which she further supports with data 
rom Kumma, and to argue that this retained 
variation gave rise to a new length distinction 
in Jamaican. According to Rickford in his 
Pyne discussioni of Holm’s and Carter’s 
papers, ‘ ers position on early Afro- 
American vowel length 1s more prototypically 
Alleyne-like than Alleyne's' (p 358) 

The contributors to this collection develop 
a range of alternatives to the classic substrate 
hypothesis, which ıs apparently felt to be 
ineffective in accounting for Afrcamsms in 
Afro-American languages It is pointed out in 
almost every paper that the range of options 1з 
further constrained by non-lingusitic factors in 
the genesis of creole ges It is no longer 
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felt acceptable to make generalizations about 
the contexts in which creole languages arose. 
We need to come to grips with the histories of 
individual creoles instead. The best of these 
papers try to do just that 


SILVIA KOUWENBERG 


JAMES О. Gump: The dust rose like 
smoke; the subjugation of the Zulu 
and the Sioux. xii, 178 pp. Lincoln 
and London: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1994. £23.95. 


In 1879 a British army column under Lord 
Chelmsford was utterly destroyed by Zulu 
forces at Isandhlwana. Three years earlier a 
smaller but much more famous disaster had 
befallen Lieutenant-Colonel George Armstrong 
Custer’s 7th Cavalry close to the wonderfully 
named Little Bighorn River. During these 
bloody engagements, the commanders of the 
mixed force of Cheyenne and Sioux and the 
Zulu regiments had out-generalled and then 
annihilated relatively large concentrations of 
professional soldiers equipped with modern 
weapons. For both Sioux and AmaZulu these 
victories were preludes to later campaigns 
during which their military strength and then 
their sovereignty were destroyed. 

Professor Gump was clearly attracted by 
the symmetry of these events. Most obviousl y 
they are close in trme even if he misses a tric 
in not recognizing that the 1870s also saw the 
young Argentinian state destroying its own 
native population These tragedies are more 
than close п time; they also illustrate the gri 
meaning of ' the frontier' in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Both the Sioux and 
AmaZulu were to be gradually undermined 
not only by the firepower of their adversaries 
but also by opportunistic alliances formed 
with their enemies by elements from within 
their own pohties. Both peoples were to enter 
the twentieth century confined to designated 
and shrinking areas defined by thew 
conquerors. 

The battle on the Little Bighorn and those 
at Isandhlwana and Rorke's Drift ensured that 
the Sioux and AmaZulu were to be constructed 
in the Western imagination as ‘warrior races’, 
as ‘noble savages’. These vivid if distorted 
images were formed by illustrations in the 
contemporary Western in Wild West 
shows and, more recently, in films like Zulu 
(which  intriguingly starred the young 
Mangosuthu  Buthelezi as his ancestor 
Cetshwayo) and Dances with wolves. 'The same 
events have also done some ideological service 
in modern Native American campaigns over 
land rights and in the creation of the Inkatha 
Freedom Party ш South Africa. 

Gump's project is that of comparative 
history He compares the destruction of the 
Sioux, and other Natve Americans of the 
Great Plains, with that of the Zulu kingdom 
Both were overcome by the literally cutting 
edge of what he calls imperialism, His immedi- 
ate intellectual foe 18 what he calls American 
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‘exceptionalism’, the perverse view of North 
American history as utterly suf generis and 
somehow free-standing. This assault is well 
concerved and interestingly achieved He is also 
to be congratulated on writing very readable 
reconstructions of both Sioux and AmaZulu 
pohties on the eve of their extinctions The 
paradox that both were themselves expansionist 
and even imperialist at this period is emphas- 
ized. But in the course of the endeavour some 
important proximate history gets lost. In 1solat- 
ing these two conjunctures, the confusing 
context of conquest gets mislaid. Comparing 
these two clusters of events monopolizes his 
attention. Thus diverted he loses sight of where 
these id stories belong 1n time. Gump is 
far weaker on the background of both British 
and white American aggression. In both cases 
there is importance—and troubling rrony—in 
the prehistory of these events. 

The destruction of Native American life on 
the Plains begins in large measure with a great 
radical triumph, the summit of the political 
expression of the Enlightenment. The American 
Declaration of Independence, the most exquis- 
ite bit of commuttee drafting after the 


Authorized Version, trumpets freedom. But not 
only did it ignore the civil rights of Americans 
of African nt, it also made claim to all of 


North America. Britain's Proclamation Line, 
behind which Native Americans had enjoyed a 
degree of insulation from the implications of 
developments in East, was gone. 

White American moved to settle and 
exploit the centre and then the west of the 
continent. In so doing 1t destroyed ways of hfe 
and eventually the indigenous population 
whose ways these were e that slow, cruel 

rocess unfolded, the southern frontier of 

orth America was also on the march. Much 
of the expansion towards the United States’ 
current frontier with Mexico was also a bloody 
business. As James MacPherson reminds us m 
his magnificent account of the Civil War, The 
battle cry of freedom, those officers and 

rofessional soldiers who shed each others’ 

lood at charel houses Шке Shiloh, 
Gettysburg or the Wilderness, came to that 
point Presh from experience of the colonial 
wars which were part of America's early post- 
colonial history. 

It is a dreadful зопу, and one well caught 
in the beautiful if sentimental film Dances with 
wolves, that the Indian Wars were frequently 
conducted by officers and men who had fought 
for the Union Many had ou not only 
rebels but also against the anachronistic 
inhumanity of slavery In Dances with wolves 
our hero 18 transferred, because of his courage, 
from a Civil War killing field to a future 
killing field—'Indian territory’ Custer was 
only one of many senior officers active in that 
territory with a record not just of mili 
prowess in the Civil War but also of anti- 
Savery сше. 

tary biography or, rather, the saudi: 
of the military goes towards an ‘understan 
of where these events belong in a deeper 
historical frame. It works as handsomely in the 
South African context. А compelling but unex- 
amined coincidence, which was no coincidence 
at all, centres on the man who replaced Lord 
Chelmsford. He was Sir Garnet Wolseley His 
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career speaks volumes; only five years before 
his arrival in South Africa, Wolseley had 
commanded the Afro-Anglo-West Indian force 
which believed that ıt had defeated the Asante. 
Born in Dublin, Wolseley fought in the Second 
Burma War, the Crimea, in India d the 
‘Mutiny’ and in the China War. In he 
commanded the Red River expedition which 
crushed Louis Riel’s rebellion in 1870. 
Chelmsford before his disgrace in Zululand 
was himself was no stranger to imperial war. 
He too served during the Indian Mutiny, was 
deputy adjutant-general in the Abyssinian 
expedition of 1868 and adjutant general in the 
East Indies. Such careers, like those of Sherman 
or Custer, and what those careers tell us, are 
central to an understanding of those wretched 
events in the 1870s. 

Professor Gump’s interesting book com- 
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pares the fate of the Sioux and AmaZulu But 
it does not locate these tragic stories within the 
imperial histories of both the United States 
and Britain. Without the wider examination 
that such an approach would involve, the 
comparison gets bogged down in the detail and 
does not, as good comparison should, raise 
new questions. Not the slightest of these 
questions is how it was that the two most 
technologically advanced nations on earth, 
domrstically usy on the project of trans- 
forming subjects into citizens, coped with the 
moral burden of slaughter on their peripheries 
whilst celebrating their own ive rights to 
the accolade of ‘civilization’. t these events 
would eventually play significant roles in the 
evolution of their sense of nationhood is, to 
this day, а profoundly important matter. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


SHORT NOTICES 


MASSIMO CAMPANINI (ed. and tr.): 
Averroé: Il trattato decisivo sull 
accordo della religione con la filoso- 
fia. 155pp. Milan: Biblioteca 
Universale Rizzoli, 1994. L. 12,000. 


The obvious question to ask when faced with 
a new translation of Ibn Rushd’s Fasl al-magal 
(Decisive Treatise) is how it compares with the 
celebrated translation of George Hourani. The 
latter translation is very fine, but ini 
has made a number of improvements, largely 
by making clearer the points which Ibn Rushd 
sought to establish. This is quite a literal 
translation, unfussy and spare, and it enables 
the flavour of Ibn Rushd's text to emerge. It is 
especially useful to have the Arabic text facing 
the translation, something which appears to be 
entirely beyond the capabilities of English- 
language publishers in a relatively 1nexpensive 
book. There are many interesting aspects of 
this book in addition to the translation The 
introduction provides a concise and accurate 
description of some of the major approaches 
to the text, and Cam i is to be thanked 
for including in his discussion some modern 
analysis by writers in Arabic, which is not well 
known in the English-speaking world. Although 
he concentrates upon the Decisive Treatise, 
with a piece also on the Damima which 1s 
translated at the end of the book, he does 
discuss in some depth the connection between 
these works and wider concerns in the works 
of both Ibn Rushd and al-Ghazali. Campanini 
succeeds in placing the Decisive Treatise within 
its appropriate cultural and philosophical set- 
ting, and readers will find this a refreshing and 
interesting contribution to the literature on this 
important period of philosophy. 


OLIVER LEAMAN 


Davip AYALON: Islam and the abode 
of war: military slaves and Islamic 
adversaries. (Collected Studies 
Series, CS456.) хі, 298 pp. 
Aldershot, Hants.: Variorum Pu 
lishing Ltd.; Brookfield, Vermont: 
Ashgate Publishing Ltd., 1994. 
£47.50. 


This is the fourth collection of Professor 
Ayalon’s articles on Mamlük subjects to be 
ublished by Variorum, and its eral theme 
like that of the previous volume) is the 
relationship, in a fairly wide sense, between 
Dar al-Islàm and Dar al-Harb The articles 
range chronologically from a discussion of the 
failure of the Muslim attempt to break through 
mto Nubia in the first/seventh century 
(No. to the early years of Ottoman rule 
over the former Mamlük territory nine centuries 
later (Nos. IX, X). The bulk of them, however, 
are concerned with the society and history of 
the Mamlük sultanate. Amongst them there 18 
a somewhat extended version of the article 
MAMLUK, which appeared in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd ed.), vi, 314-20 
o. П). An important account of the auxiliary 
orces of the sultanate (No. VII) deals with the 
military role of the Turcomans and tribal 
Arabs. А study of the transition from the 
Ayyubid to the Mamlük regime (No. IIT) is to 
some extent a critique of the findings of R. S. 
Humphreys in his article, ‘The emergence of 
the Mamluk army’, Studia Islamica, xiv, 1977, 
67—99; хім, 1977, 147-82. Somewhat similarly, 
an investigation of the significance of khadim 
as ‘eunuch’ in early Muslim sources (No. XI) 
develops comments on an article by A. Cheikh 
Moussa, 'Gáhiz et les eunuques’, Arabica, 
xxix, 1982, 184—214 ‘The im of 
on the Muslim world? (No. 18, in the 
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authors words (p. ix) *an attempt to widen 


the subject of п Gunpowder and firearms 
in the Mamluk kingdom.’ 
These and the other six articles in the volume 


are alike marked by Professor Ayalon’s habitual 
command of detail and profound knowledge 
of the primary sources. In a volume composed 
of pieces wnitten between 1964 and 1993 (but 
for the most part m the 80s), there are inevitably 
some tions, and some modifications of 
earlier views; nevertheless the volume forms a 
useful addition to the corpus of Professor 
Ayalon’s published work. He states that the 
subtitle should read: Military slaves and the 
adversaries of Islam. 


P. M. HOLT 


BENJAMIN Z. KEDAR: The Franks in 
the Levant, 11th to 14th centuries. 
(Collected Studies Series, CS423.) 
xi, 322pp. Aldershot, Hants.: 
Variorum Publishing Ltd.; Brook- 
field, Vermont: Ashgate Publishing 
Ltd.; 1993. £49.50. 


This volume reproduces the text of 21 articles 
by Kedar, published ш various collections and 
learned journals between 1969 and 1992. They 
deal with a range of wo concerning the 
Frankish states ш Syria-Palestine including, for 
example, a reassessment of the career of 
Eraclius, the last Latin patriarch to live in 
Frankish Jerusalem (No. Vim, a study (with 
Denys Pringle) of the ера: castle of La 
Féve (No XD, expositions of matters of canon 
law relating to Muslims (Nos. XIII, XIV), and 
an account of the Samaritans 1n the Frankish 
period (No. XIX). Three items are concerned 
with topics of wider significance No. IX: ‘The 
battle of Hattin revisited’, assembles topo- 
graphical and hydrological data to throw 

er light on the site and environs of 
Saladin’s victory m 583/1187. No. ХУШ: ‘The 
subjected Muslims of the Frankish Levant', 
utilizes such sparse detail as is available in the 
sources to ехапипе the status and attitudes of 
Muslims 1n the Frankish states in comparison 
with their coreligionists in Sicily and Spain. 
No. XXI. ' Segurano-Sakrün Salvaygo: un mer- 
cante genovese al servizio dei sultani mamaluc- 
chi, c. 1303-1322', identifles the mysterious 
Frankish merchant ' Sakrün' as a member of a 
prominent Genoese family, and brings out the 
mplications of his dealings with al-Muzaffar 
Baybars and al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawin. 
The high quality of these varied contributions 
romuses well for the intellectual history of the 
tin kingdom on which the author says that 
he 18 engaged. 


P. M. HOLT 


MARIETTA T. STEPANIANTS: Sufi 
Wisdom. (SUNY Series in Islam.) 
132pp. Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 
Albany, 1994. $12.95. 


SHORT NOTICES 


À recent review in a journal devoted to the 
Middle East opened its comments upon а 
Russian work which had been translated into 
English as follows: ‘The main interest in a 
book on this topic 1з that it 1s written by a 
Soviet (Russian) expert. But after a few pages 
disappointment starts to creep in as the author 
admits his reliance on Western sources in 
this field ' 

Something similar may initially be the 
impression of those who read this book, but 
the impression would be wrong and superficial. 
A close study of its well-packed leaves 
the reader with much to ponder. One is full of 
admiration for the condensation and the way 
that Marietta Stepaniants (Tigranova) has been 
able to convey so much that 1s surely to be 
found m her Filosofskie aspekty sufizma 
(Moscow, 1987). Familiar ground is covered in 
the four essays which are here published: the 
со cept ог ahdat al-Wujiid, as conceived by 
Ibn ‘Arabi, and by others, and by those who 
attacked it or rejected it, the concept of 
Absolute Being and the ‘hidden God in the 
Universe’, as revealed, in particular, by Jalal 
m Rimi = his Кү а ке h of 

ection’ (tarig/tariga) and the ect Man 
(al-Insan усе) and Satan's role, in the eyes 
of the Süfis, and, lastly, ' Süfism and modernity’ 
in a cular attention pad to Nasr and 
qbal). ere Süfism stands in relation to 
modern trends in Islam is prominent here. This 
сиза will be of value to others for whom 
a has less of an appeal, and 1t may also 

of interest to those who are preoccupied 
with trends in Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
hterature. The author quotes extensively from 
Arabic and Persian Sūfis and she 1s catholic in 
her choice. There are quotations from Dante, 
the Gita and Taoism Comparative religion 1s 
8 key theme in her arguments 

Of а special interest in the content 1 the 
light that she sheds on the study of Süfism (as 
opposed to ' parallel Islam") 1n Russia during 

arxism and after its demise Her sources are 
in some instances new in the West and to these 
may Bs pene Tawfic torahim and Arthur 

eey (who appears п the bibliography, 

р, 24) whose book, Klassicheskaya Arabo- 

usulmanskaya i dis (Moscow. Progress 

Publishers Student's rary, 1990), contains 
an extensive section on Süfism (рр. 268—346) 

Here and there are to be found typographical 
mistakes which seem to be legion these days 
where contemporary techniques may speed 
also in the long run entail 
extensive y one or two are mis- 
leading, although Martin Lings (whose name 
is correctly 2a ш the bibliography) 1s repeat- 
edly called even in the index) and a 
confusion with T. О Ling (who is also quoted) 
may initially baffle some students. 

е English translation is well accomplished 
despite the complexity of the content. is 
not easy reading. However, thioughout this 
book, an acute, analytical, intuitrve and sensit- 
iye puno is apparent АПШЕ pieces fiue work 
high on the list of the recent ks published 
on . It 15 а challenging work and one 
looks forward with high hopes to the publica- 
tion of other studies by this scholar, who 1s 
Director of the Centre for Oriental Philosophies 
in the Institute of Philosophy at the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. 


production but ma; 
errata. 


H. T. NORRIS 


SHORT NOTICES 


GirsERT PuECH: Ethnotextes maltais. 
(Studia Melitensia, 1.) xi, 201 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Harassowitz Verlag, 
1994. DM 98. 


This attractively printed and produced 
volume, ap g almost as if ın conjunction 
with Martine Vanhove's La langue maltaise 
(Semutica Viva, 11, 1993), from the same 
publishing house, holds out the hope that there 
may be more studies on the way on Maltese 
же age and literature and the relation of both 

e remarkable and individual culture of this 
Catholic island, Semitic in h, on the very 
frontier of North African Islam The biblio- 
graphy suggests (although perhaps incorrectly) 
that between the Pochi of the 1970s (for 
example those Micheline Galley, cited 
pp. 191-2) and the present there has been a lull 
in the appearance of works in print on the 
subject. fact, the first volume of Joseph 
Aquilina's Maltese-English dictionary appeared 
in 1987 and one 1s impressed by the continuous 
publication of articles, monographs and 
weighty works by the University of Malta, 
numbers of which have ш all likelihood received 
less than their due ın this country and elsewhere. 

The book under review offers a short history 
of the Maltese language, an explanation of the 
phonetic transcription which 1s also provided, 
alongside ‘text’ and translation, throughout 
the book, a presentation of the narrators who 
have recorded the texts, with special attention 
paid to local dialectical forms of Maltese (in 
town and country) The texts themselves 
abound in hagiography of local saints and 
major figures ш the Catholic calendar, import- 
ant amongst them, of course, St. Paul. (Acts of 
the Apostles, 28: 1-6, ар ррсатв on page 166.) 
Paulis ubiquitous on the is d, gracing painted 
buses and hire-purchase advertisements. In 

ш (p.136) he is held onsible for 
1ts inhabitants with flat feet owing to 
the pr reception which he received from 
ancient forebears at the time of his shipwreck. 
In this collection, which pays a special heed to 
local dialects, urban and rural, the range of 
topic, folktale, local politics, social life, village 
architecture, nicknames and pagan survivals 
(particularly noticeable perhaps in the less 
urbanized and more isolated setting of Gozo) 
pervade the texts which are well integrated into 
a solid linguistic framework. Notes and com- 
ment are rather sparse. There 1s no index of 
any kind. The maps are simple: no scale в 
provided and, a very minor quibble, Ka:rouan 
18 shown as a port near where Sfax ought to 
be on the Tunisian coast 

Relatively little is said about the impact of 
the Arabs on the island despite the author's 

opinion that ‘ Malte échappait alors à la sphére 

d'influence de la civilisation islamique mais 
Cada la langue en heritage’ (p Several 
works, some recent, have been publis ed which 
do not merit а mention, it seems, in the 
bibliogra ihe These include, Dionisius Agius, 
The st of Arabic m Malta, 1632 to 1915 
Louvain. 1990), A. J Arberry, А Maltese 
anthology (Oxford, 1960; esp. pp 41-4, attrib- 
uted to G.-A. Vassallo, who has one entry here 
on p. 195), the fascinating article by Joseph M. 
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Brincat, ‘Malta 870-1054,  al-Himyari's 
account' (Valletta, 1991, see esp рр. 9-10), 
and Mbarek Redjala, ! L'archipel maltais dans 
la littérature historico-géographique d'expres- 
sion arabe à l'epoque médiévale', Proceedings 
of the first Congress on Mediterranean Studies 
of Arabo-Berber Influence (Algiers, 1973), 
203-8. Missing in mes bibliography also is 
in Mal Brincat's, ‘Language and demography 

ta: the social foundations of the symbi- 
osis between Semitic and Romance in Standard 
Maltese’, in Malta А case study in international 
cross-currents, Proceedings of the first 
International "Colloquium on the History of the 
Central Mediterranean, Malta, 13—17 December 
1989 (Malta, 1991), 91—110. 

In sum, this collection will be of a great hel 
to both linguits and folklorsts and to all 
lovers of the Maltese islands and their peoples. 
Nor should it be overlooked by those who are 
interested in Maltese politics. In its pages there 
is a subtle and skilful mnterblending of the study 
of Maltese and the social milieu in which the 
language, and its dialects, are used every day 
to express both lofty and mundane aspirations 


H T. NORRIS 


P.-S. FiLLIOZzAT et al. (ed.) Pandit 
N. R. Bhatt Felicitation Volume. xi, 


607pp., front, 5 plates. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass Publ. Pte. 
Ltd., [1994]. 


The scholar Pt. N Ramachandra Bhatt, who 
has been personally responsible, at the mstiga- 
tion of Jean Filhozat and the Institut Français 
d’Indologie in Pondicherry, for e initiation 
and development of the study of Saiva Agama 
literature ın India, receives here on his retire- 
ment a fitting tribute, edited by P -S. Filliozat, 
S. P. Narang and C. P. Bhatta It is clear that 
but for him vital documentary and oral evidence 
bearing on the development of modern 
Hinduism especially during the medieval period 
would have been irretrievably lost. Eloquent 
accounts of his searches for manuscripts, and 
of the heroic struggles of a small d of 
pioneers in Pondicherry, are contributed by 
Alain Daniélou, P.-S. Filliozat and Héléne 
Brunner. 

The valuable set of 40 articles collected here 
are arranged as follows. First, five Vedic studies 
that include notes on Soma ithete. (by the 
late Jan Gonda), on Sünrtà € , and 
on Darśapūrņamāsa (Usha Grover). 

Then eight studies bearing on Classical 
Sanskrit culture which include comment on 
Kahdása's probable debt to Jain Praknt Kavya 
(К. Knshnamoorthy) and on the important 
attestation of the theme of Rāma’s ultimate 
renunciation of Sita first in the Prakrit 
Paumacariya and in Külidása (Gautam Patel— 
for him Kalidasa is the earlier in date). 

ze articles under the heading 'religion 

hilosophy’ include: a suggestion that 


Na Ipurüna draws its Mi hp аа mat- 
erial from. & sixteenth-cen Tirtha compila- 
tion rather than direct m Vayupurdna 


(C. Jacques); a demonstration that the brief 
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text Paftcikarana derives from a Gayda āda 
commentary e than from | ankara 
Christian, Bouy); a note со; E t 
Каат Saivism owed nothing to 
ipe C. Dvivedi) and another note tracing 
ijfianabhiksu's objections to ite agnos- 
ticism (by the late Shiv Kumar); four articles 
constitute a useful treatise on theories of 
relativity (anekantavüda) 1n Jainism and early 
Buddhism (V. М Kulkarni, etc) _ 

Among eleven papers on ‘Agama and 
Tantra’, there 1s a most important study of the 
application of the concept yoga in Sarva Agama 
which seeks to identify ш Tamilnadu a gradual 
infiltration into po worship of an archaic 
version of classical Yoga (Héléne Brunner); a 
study of the difficulties inherent in the attempt 
to explain Vedic elements in Vaisnava Agama 
in terms of a simple superimposition of stand- 
ard Baudhdyana tradition (e. Colas); and an 
observation that, despite the willingness of 
Tantric schools to regard the Grammarians as 
the source of their linguistic theories, the actual 
direction of the оп borrowing remains 
inscrutable (P.-S Filliozat) Others have con- 
tributed notes on yantras and mandalas, 
mantras, Püficaràtra diksa, bhutafuddhi and 
тйтазауйга, matrkanydsa, and various indi- 


nag antric works, Paficarütra, Nambudiri, 
an Y 
Four papers listed as ‘epigraphy and archae- 


ology' treat of Karnataka temple epigraphy 
(Vasundhara Filhozat), Madras je archi- 
tecture (S. S. Janaki), tércilar textile prints 
adorning rathas (Rayu Kalidos), and medieval 
mile-stones in Tamilnadu (Jean Deloche). 

Several of the papers draw attention to the 
need for further study, not only of the vast 
sectarian literatures that have been made 
accessible by ЇЧ К. Bhatt and other pioneers, 
but also of the relevant historical documents 
and surviving lore and practice. The whole 
volume attests the rich harvest of knowledge 
and understanding that can reward the diligent 
researcher. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


Francis X. D'Sa and Rogue MEs- 
Qurra (ed): Hermeneutics of 
encounter: Essays in honour of 
Gerhard Oberhammer оп the 
occasion of his 65th Birthday. 
(Publications of the De Nobili 
Research Library, Vol. xx.) 303 pp. 
Wien: Sammlung De Nobili, 1954. 


This is a well deserved tribute by coll 3 
one or two of whom are his former pupils, to 
an esteemed University teacher, researcher and 
organizer of colloquia and interdisciphnary 
encounters. Professor Oberhammer 1s not only 
an outstanding indologist, but also a philo- 
sopher of religion with an open outlook and 
deep appreciation of the drmension of the 
transcendent which is at the core of every 
religion and therefore deserves due attention 
on the Jevel of academic research. He has been 
interested 1n methods by which it 15 approached 
(meditation, yoga), in the salvific implications 
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of its experience, 1n its effects when 1t becomes 
revelation and in the history of the development 
of textual records regarded as revelation within 
different traditions 

Besides his scholarly erudition, he has also 
shown a highly practical drive. For 25 years he 
has been the editor of the research series 
‘Publications of the De Nobili Research 
Library’ whose base is the Institute of Indolo; 
in the University of Vienna and which Е 
founded under the patronage of Cardinal 
Kong Named after a Jesuit missionary in 
India (1577-1656), the aim of the series has 
been to promote research which would enable 
dialogue of the religious traditions of India and 
the West on a deeper level. Besides 20 substan- 
tial volumes the series has brought out five 
occasional papers, all of it un his able 
editorship; he himself is the author or co-author 
of seven of these works, besides having many 
other publications to his credit 

The Festschrift contains 20 contributions of 
high standard from the fields of indology, 
comparative religion and philosophy of religion 
by authors from Austria, Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, U.K. and U.S A. The themes of 
almost all the panei fit ın well with the field 
of research of the jubilant so that the Festschrift 
represents a valuable 20th volume of the De 
Nobili research collection. 


KAREL WERNER 


AKSHAY Bakaya and ANNIE 
Montaut: Le hindi sans peine. 
(Méthode quotidienne.) xxxvii, 
662 pp. Chenneviéres-sur-Marne: 
Assimil, 1994, 


This is an excellent and practical introduction 
to colloquial Hindi The course consists of 55 
lessons, each of which opens with а passage of 
Hind: (in early lessons a conversation, later a 
prose passage such as an Akbar-Birbal tale), 
this 1s followed by inductive grammar notes 
together with annotations on content, a French 
translation and a closely literal version showing 
the original word order. (An audio recording 
of the Hindi material 1s mentioned as bein, 
available separately, but has not been offer 
for review.) Two-way translations and cloze 
exercises drill the newly introduced material, 
Lexis and register are carefully controlled, and 
the lmguistic contexts generally have a contem- 
porary and realistic tone A 22-page appendix 
summarizes the main features of Hindi gram- 
mar concisely and comprehensively, and the 
book concludes with а French—Hindi gl 
It is surprising to find no Hindi-French gloss- 
ary, considering the generous length of the 
book; and a clumsy Nagar! font falls short of 
the otherwise very high quality of the produc- 
tion. But the careful grading of the material 
and the clarity of linguistic exposition through- 
out will certainly keep the peine of learning 
Hindi to a minimum. 

RUPERT SNELL 
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NisirH Ray and Камлт Roy (ed.) 
Bengal yesterday and today: a col- 
lection of eight essays on the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century. 132 pp. 
Calcutta: Papyrus, 1991. Rs. 140. 


This collection of eight essays on nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century Bengal succeeds in its 
aims admirably Each essay stimulates new 
lines of thought, and through intelligent 
annotation directs the reader to other sources. 
The contributors fre all young Calcutta-trained 
academics, and their r English style and 
avoidance of j gon does credit to the intellec- 
tual traditions of the city. Because the culture 
and circumstances of Calcutta are so i 
divisions between disciplines are less rigid than 
elsewhere. A Calcutta academic в а Calcuttan 
first, and a historian, political scientist or town 
раша second Не will draw on Bengali 

terature and the legacy of the Bengal 
Renaissance even if he is writing about football 
Among the book's most interesting ‘leads’ are: 
the commitment of most Muslim writers in the 
nineteenth Deer PM communal harmony 
(Ashoke Kumar borty); the uninhibited 
treatment of illicit love in nineteenth-century 
popular literature (Dilip Bhattacharya); ‘com- 


panionate marriage’ as a pro; e Bengal 
ideal (Maitreyi Sinha); football as a national- 
istic riposte to the charge that the Bengals 
were a 'non-martial' race (Soumen Mitra); 
student activism as a substitute for the security 
that thousands of Calcutta students left behind 
when they left their villages (Ranjit Roy); and 
solid support for the Left Front Government 
even among the third generation in a commun- 
ity of post-Partition Hindu refugees from East 
Be (Dipankar Sinha). Despite the 'bleak 
picture’ that Nisit Som paints of Calcutta’s 
rt system, no one should ofa 

city that remains so intriguing to its citizens. 

WILLIAM RADICE 


Восев T. Ames: The art of rulership: 
a study of ancient Chinese political 
thought. xxv, 277 pp. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 
1994. $14.95. 


As Harold Roth observes ın his new introduc- 
tion (pp. ix-xvii) to this study and translation 
originally published in 1983, the Huai-nan tzu, 
from which the translated portion is drawn, 
has excited considerable attention in the past 
couple of years or so. He modestly omits his 
own exemplary monograph on the textual 
transmission of tho work, published ın 1992, 
but does note that the following year saw the 
appearance of eight other chapters translated 
into English or French. Not without reason: 
the archaeological recovery of early Han manu- 
script ma at Mawangdui during the 1970s 

rompted fresh research into the unfolding of 
вот which has subsequently highlighted the 
importance of Han sources, including the long- 
neglected Huai-nan tzu, to our understanding 
of the evolution of Taoist ideas The key term 
їп this recent ough whether ıt will 
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continue to be the shibboleth of the new 
scholarship or not remains to be seen—is 
* Huang-Lao', signifying the teachings ascribed 
to the Yellow eror and to Laozi. The 
novelty of this cadens discovery, which has 
so focused the spotlight on the Hual-nan izu, 


may be gau from the fact that ‘Huang- 
Lao’ is simply not even listed in the index to 
the Ames study. 


This does not mean that the volume now 
reissued lies outside the new scholarship. Far 
from it: as Roth argues, the meticulous demon- 
stration in the prefatory chapters of what 1s 
achieved withm the text translated 1n terms of 
the smooth blending of different traditions 1nto 
a new synthesis can be seen in retrospect as a 
key move towards an appreciation of the 
subtleties of Han Taoist thought. One might 
even go further: these explanatory essays, with 
their self-assured, readable discussion of some 
of the key concepts 1n early Chinese discourse, 
continue to deserve to be read not only b 
enthusiasts for Han intellectual life, but by all 
those with an interest in Chinese studies. The 
opening chapter, for that matter, on early 

inese views of history, might profitably be 
read by historians everywhere. The scholarship 
displayed not only in the introductory chapters 
and the translation, but also 1n the succinct but 
informative footnotes, may now be seen afresh 
as timely, but in tume will surely also be viewed 
as having yet longer lasting value 


T. Н. BARRETT 


BARBARA-SUE Минте: Turbans and 
traders: Hong Kong's Indian com- 
munities. ix, 257 pp., 2 maps [on 
unus 8 plates. Hong Kong, 
Oxford and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1994, £11.95. 


Of Hong Kong's population of around six 
million, the Indians number only some 23,000 
(an Indian 1s defined in this book as ‘a person 
or the descendant of a person from anywhere 
in the Indian subcontinent’) However, they 
are a very visible minority and their combined 
economic power 1s great: they are reckoned to 
control 9 per cent of Hong Kong’s export trade 
to a value of US$10 billion a year. It 1s high 
time that there was a study of their society, 
and White has clearly done considerable first- 
hand research in preparing this work 

She begins with three agen which give an 
overview of and historical background to the 
Indian presence in Hong Kong, and later 
chapters concentrate on the different sub-ethnic 
and religious groups, their associations with 
specific trades and occupations, and the differ- 
ent attitudes which they have towards the 
position of women, leisure, risk-taking, mixed 

, and return to their homelands. She 
shows that there is considerable diversity of 
wealth among the Indian community, from Sri 
Lankan house servants exploited on pay some- 
tunes only a third of even the Hong Kon 
Government's set minimum wage; up thro 
the ubiquitous jewellery-store Sikh guards with 
their useless spiked-barrelled shotguns; the 6000 
men and the families of the mercenary Gurkha 
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brigade; the custom-touting Sindhi tailors oper- 
АУЕ small shops 1n the tourist areas, the 

ery crafting Tamil Muslims, the tiny but 
very wealthy Parsi community; to the conspicu- 
ously flaunted super-riches of the internation- 
ally-aocialismg, manston-bulding, top Sindhi 
families. There is a great deal of detailed 
information on personal life histories, boxed 
inserts throughout the book giving profiles of 
major figures, mostly those still alive and active 
in the community. The various religious affil- 
ations and worshipping practices are spelled 
out with enough clarity to make sense of the 
internal divisions within the Hong Kong 
Indian world. 

This reviewer found the book irritating to 
read. The material is organized rather than 
analysed, There is almost no hint until the final 
short chapter that there could be dissension 
among Indians; the pressing and potentially 
cruel problem of the status of many of the 
Indians after 1997 is given little airmg, and the 

bility that there could be evil or dishonest 
indian is barely hinted at; generally the worst 
thing that White can find to say is that some 
are wont to speculate rather too heavily with 
other people’s money (and even that 1s pre- 
sented as an endearing swashbuckling trait. see 
pp. 181-2). The t emphasis on living 
(wealthy) personalities who have served as 
mformants has resulted in a study which is 
benign and uncritical, constantly returning to 
the great charitable deeds done by the Indians 
throughout their long association with Hong 
Kong The style 18 generally measured, but 
from time to time descends into newspaper 
horoscope banality: ‘Sindhis relish the best of 
life, and support each other through its sorrows. 
Sindhis are outgoing, even T and 
can be generous to a fault? 124). In short, 
this is a study which fuut) reflects the 
opmions of its mformants rather than uses 
them to supply the material for analysis. 

The In communities of Hong Kong 
should have no difficulties in accepting this 
book. For others it will be worthy and 
informative, On a pessimistic view, 1t may 
prove to be an n epitaph, and then its style 

e vindicated 


Н. D. R. BAKER 


Robert T. Oliver: A history of the 
Korean people in modern times: 1800 
to the present. 374 pp. Newark: 
University of Delaware Press, 
1993. £38. 


Robert T. Oliver ıs the author of the well- 
known work Syngman Rhee the man behmd 
the myth and a number of other books in which 
he describes his experiences as an adviser to 
pii Rhee during the years 1942 to 1960. 

timate knowledge of personalities and 
events that shaped Korea’s fate after the 
country’s Liberation from Japanese colonial 
rule up to the end of the First Republic 
(1948—60) uniquely qualified Oliver as a histori- 
ographer of modern Korean history. In the 
book under review Oliver has tried to put his 
own experiences into a wider historical frame- 
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work, Starting his story in the early seventeenth 
century, he retraces the antecedents of Korea’s 
modernity, examines the factors that made 
Korea a prey of Japanese imperialism, and 
finally recounts the tragic decades under 
Japanese colonial rule. The narrative then 
focuses on the difficult years surrounding 
Korea’s hberation after World War H and 
America's involvement ш Korean affairs. These 
chapters are the livehest of the book because 
this was the period when the author was a 
witness of contemporary affairs ‘as a friend, 
counsellor, and раан for President Syngman 
Rhee’ (p. 1D e last part of the book deals 
with the history of the divided Korea and 
brings the story up to the end of President Roh 
Tae Woo's term of office (1992). To balance his 
account, Olrver also describes developments in 
the northern half of the peni 

Providing a minimum of annotations, this 
book 15 very much the personal account of a 
man who looks at Korean history from the 
vantage point of an intimate involvement in 
Korean affairs for almost five decades. 
Undoubtedly, this work will one day serve & 
future generation of historians as a source of 
msights and inspiration. 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


CHUNGHEE SARAH Sou: Women in 
Korean politics. Second edition. xii, 
173 pp. Boulder, San Francisco and 
Oxford: Westview Press, 1993. 
£11.95. 


It is a testimony to the value of Chunghee 
Sarah Soh’s contribution to the literature on 
women in Korea that a second edition of her 
work has a so soon after it first came 
out as a hardback in 1991. As she writes in the 
preface to the second edition, the author has 
taken into account the reviews the first edition 
of the book received in academic journals, and 
has also mcorporated new materials reflecting 
social change in South Korea during the | 
few years T he mntroductory and сопс! 
chapters are entirely rewritten so that the 
second edition ш fact differs substantially from 
the first edition and thus deserves a bref 
second review 

Soh's materials on the political careers of 29 
women legislators who were either elected or 
appomted to the South Korean National 
Assembly (in fact 46 women served in the 
Legislature between 1948 and 1992) stems from 
direct interviews (of 26) and written life- 
histones The author sets out to investigate the 
experiences of these women in three broad 
categories: (1) social conditions that are condu- 
cive to women’s entry into politics; (2) the 
behavioural patterns of e-female inter- 
action, and (3) the private meanings of legislat- 
ive careers for the men and women incl in 
this study (p. 4) 

The career patterns of the women studied 
are surprising given the socio-political back- 
ground of Korea which for centuries was 
strongly influenced by Confucian values of 
male domination and female subordination. 
These values have, of course, not only moulded 
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men's attitudes towards female activities 1n the 
public realm but also shaped women's peroep- 
tion of their potential inside and outside t| 

home. Soh es this point succinctly and uses 
it to trace the many obstacles that lay in the 
way of women's participation in politics— 
perhaps the most un-female pursuit imaginable. 

Soh traces the fate of women legislators 
during the successive regimes of Syngman 
Rhee, Pak Chung Hee and Chun Doo Hwan 
against the background of family, education, 
marriage, religion, and personal motivation, 
None of the elected women, for example, came 
from upper-class families (while most male 
legislators do), while education was clearly an 
important formative factor. Christianity, with 
its insistence on male-female equality, also 
played a cructal role m shaping the social and 
political consciousness of most women in 
this study. 

The second part of the book recounts the 
ways and means by which the women entered 
the Legislature. It is a story of great courage, 
great devotion and strong personalities, especi- 
ally in the case of the elected women who 
needed to make the odds of party politics and 
the growing rural-urban divide work in their 
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favour. To sum up her findings, Soh divides 
her candidates schematically into ' neotradition- 
alists’ and ‘vanguards’. The former upheld 
traditional gender-role performance and the 
public/private polarization, and subscribed to 
the Confucian images of the ‘virtuous’ and 
‘nurturing’ woman. For these women, there- 
fore, the meaning of their political careers lay 
in civic duty and feminme care. The 'van- 
guards’, in contrast, dismissed such traditional 
values and pursued a more business-like style 
of action. Some became charismatic leaders. 
While the sample of this study 1s exceedingly 
ERA н вео о cabbie a ис 
division in female attitudes in present-day 
Korean society and account for a socio-political 
milieu still characterized by the contradictions 
between democratic ity and the Confucian 
tradition of male dominance. 

Soh's study is a readable and important 
contribution to our understanding of a small, 
very special group of women who succeeded in 
penetratin a male bastion. It could easily and 

itfully expanded into a larger study of 
female political attitudes and behaviour in 
present-day South Korea. 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 
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